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INTRODUCTION 

1 1.  The  measure  passed  in  the  closing  weeks  of  last  year 
brought  to  a  decision  the  issues  raised  by  the  pronouncement 
on  Indian  policy  made  by  the  Imperial  Government  in 
Augost  1917,  Ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years  hence,  Farlia- 
ment  will  Bend  oommiasions  to  India  to  review  the  results. 
Tbeir  reports  showing  how  far  hopes  and  fears  expressed 
in  advance  have  been  verified  in  practice  should  remove 
maay  things  from  the  region  of  guess-work  and  prove 
valuable  additions  to  political  science.  The  arguments  for 
uid  aguuat  the  principle  upon  which  the  Government  of 
India  Act,  1 91 9,  is  based  are  scattered  through  vast  numbers 
of  ofBcial  difipatches,  proceedings  of  committees,  debates  in 
Pailiament,  and  writings  in  the  Freas.  After  many  years 
the  future  commissions  may  find  some  difficulty  in  collecting 
and  digesting  all  these  papers.  As  most  of  the  leading 
pcnnte  will  be  found  argued  in  the  documents  contained  in 
this  volume,  I  have  avwled  myself  of  the  geneirous  offer  of 
the  Oxford  University  Press  to  place  them  on  record  in 
tliu  form. 

1 2.  These  papers  may  also  be  of  use  to  young  civil  servants 
and  to  future  governors  who,  without  previous  knowledge 
of  India,  are  called  on  to  work  the  new  system.  To  be 
understood,  the  Giovemment  of  India  Act,  1919,  must  be 
Btuified  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  they  were  before 
the  changes  were  made.  In  Papera  IV,  V,  and  VI  these 
facte  are  stated  in  outline.  The  papers  are  printed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  produced  ;  but  inquirers  approach- 
ing the  subject  with  no  previous  knowledge  would,  perhaps, 
do  well  to  read  these  studies  of  Indian  government  before 
turning  to  I,  II  and  III,  which  presume  some  knowledge  of 
the  facts  they  contain. 

1 3.  Those  who  can  see  in  the  new  reforms  little  but  a  road 
to  the  ruin  of  England's  greateet  achievements  in  India 
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have  pointed  to  myself  oe  the  author  of  the  mischief.  The 
papers  here  printed  together  with  the  foots  noted  in  this 
introduction  will  enable  these  personal  questions  to  be 
seen,  for  what  they  are  worth,  in  truer  perspective.  They 
show  that  the  principle  of  dyarchy  was  evolved  by  much 
anxious  thought  and  inquiry  brought  to  bear  on  a  great 
problem  by  a  large  number  of  people  poasessed  of  a  know- 
ledge and  experience  to  which  the  writer  of  most  of  them 
could  not  pretend-  My  own  part  in  the  matter  was  to  build 
a  continuous  ohamiel  in  which  information  drawn  from  a 
large  number  of  sources  could  collect.  For  evil  results 
which  may  follow  I  have  no  desire  to  escape  any  blame 
which  is  due.  But  at  least  the  reader  will  see  that  pains 
were  taken  to  verify  facts  and  teat  theoriee,  before  con- 
clusions were  offered  for  pnbhc  consideration. 

§  4.  The  first  part  of  the  story  is  told  in  great  detaU  in 
A  Later  to  the  People  of  India  (printed  as  Paper  U)  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  A  reader  approaching  the  question 
from  the  angle  of  history  may  prefer  to  read  it  at  once 
b^ore  perusing  the  rest  of  this  introduction. 

I 
I  §  6.  It  is  necesBary  to  explain  why  '  the  Duke  Memoran- 
dum '  (printed  as  Paper  1}  is  so  called,  and  why  it  has  never 
been  published  before.  In  the  autiimn  of  1915  some  friends 
with  first-hand  knowledge  of  India  undertook  to  help  me 
in  the  study  of  the  subject  upon  which  I  was  eng^ed  by 
answering  questions.  This  group,  which  met  once  a  fortnight 
in  London,  included  men  tike  Sir  WilUam  Duke,  and  the 
late  Sir  Liond  Abrahams,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  financial 
\^  questions  at  the  India  OfSce. 

§  6.  The  object  to  which  the  inquiry  waa  directed  is 
shown  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu,  which  appears  on  p.  97  of  this 
-  volume. 

*  The  subject  which  I  am  tryii^  to  study  is  the  relation 
of  India  to  the  rest  of  the  Ehnpire — the  place  which  India 
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onght  to  occupy  in  a  reconetructed  CommoDweslth  after 
the  war.  I  began,  as  you  know,  by  studying  the  relations 
of  the  eelf -governing  I)oniinianfl  to  the  reat  of  the  Common- 
we^th  and  have  published  certain  conclusions  on  the 
subject.  This  part  of  the  problem  is  comparatively  simple 
because  the  Dominions  are,  so  ia.i  as  their  national  affairs 
are  concerned,  like  separate  clocks  each  with  their  own 
mainspring  in  themselves.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to 
consider  their  future  place  in  the  larger  mechanism  of  the 
whole  Commonwealth  without  refeonce  to  any  changes 
in  their  own  internal  Btnicture.  India,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  not  as  yet  attained  this  domestic  independence,  though 
there  are  an  increasing  number  of  Indians  who  desire  to 
attain  it.  At  present  the  mainspring  of  your  domestic  ~^ 
government  is  closely  connected  and,  in  fact,  identical  with 
the  mainspring  which  works  the  mechanism  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  a  whole.  This  mainspring  is  the  Imperial  P|>rlia- 
ment.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  study  any  change  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  Imperial  Government  without  reference 
to  the  effect  that  such  changes  would  have  on  the  internal 
government  of  India.  Herein  Ues  the  greatest  difficulty 
which  the  student  of  the  subject  has  to  face.'  ^\ 

§  7.  My  first  questions  were  framed  to  elicit  an  accurate 
account  of  the  position  in  India  as  it  stood  at  the  moment. 
The  process  by  which  the  legislative  oouncils  had  developed, 
and  how  by  the  Minto-Morley  reforms  they  had  come  to 
include  elected  members,  who  in  the  case  of  Bengal  were  an 
actual  majority,  was  explained  to  me.  I  learned  that  the 
Nationalist  leaders  were  now  demanding  a  decisive  majority 
of  elected  members  in  all  the  legislative  councils,  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  active  part  which  India  was  taking  in  the  war. 

Political  reform,  however,  was  not  a  thing  to  be  granted  > 
as  the  price  of  services  rendered  in  the  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  attitude  taken  by  Indians  in  the  war  proved,  in 
the  judgement  of  my  friends,  that  the  country  was  riper 
than  had  been  supposed  for  a  further  instalment  of  reform. 
And.if  this  was  so,  the  one  course  more  certainly  fatal  than 
any  other  was  to  do  nothing.  Long  before  the  war  political 
life  in  India  had  begun  to  move  ;  and  the  appeal  which  the 
British  Commonwealth  had  made  against  German  designs 
fell  to  the  ground  unless  England  fostered  such  movement. 
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Clearly  India  muet  move  ;  but  wbithet  ?  It  was  dangerous 
and  useless  to  diacuBS  practical  steps  until  we  were  clear 
in  our  minds  as  to  what  was  the  end  towards  which  those 
steps  were  directed.  In  plain  terms  what  was  the  goal  of 
England's  policy  in  India  ? 

§  8.  To  this  question  which  I  pressed,  the  answer  given 
was  '  self-government '.  There  was  general  agreement  on 
that  point,  but  when  the  term  self-government  was  examined 
it  was  found  to  cover  a  number  of  different  and  ijuite 
incompatible  projects  of  reform.  This  analysis  of  the  word 
self-government  is  fully  developed  on  p.  367,  and  need  not 

^  be  repeated  in  this  introduction.  The  only  meaning  of 
self-government  as  a  goal  which  bore  the  test  of  examination 

'  was  responsible  government  for  India  within  the  Common- 

,  wealth  on  lines  which  could  not  stop  short  of  those  by  which 
the  Dominions  had  reached  their  present  position.    For  the 

•  purpose  of  the  inquiry  it  was  therefore  agreed  to  assume 
responsible  government  ae  the  goal  towards  which  India 
should  be  consciously  and  earnestly  helped  by  her 
rulers. 

§  9.  That  Ini^  could  not  advance,  aa  the  Dominions 
had  advanced,  by  one  step  to  full  responsible  government 
was  generally  accepted.  To  reiterate  reasons  for  a  view 
adopted  by  Parliament,  by  every  agent  commissioned  by 
Parliament  to  examine  the  subject,  and  also  by  the  more 
responsible  leaders  of  the  Nationalist  movement  is  unneces- 
1_  sary.  Indian  electorates  trained  to  the  task  of  assuming 
the  final  decisions  which  now  rest  on  the  British  electorate 
were  essential  foundations  of  real  responsible  government. 
In  the  various  Dominions  such  electorates  were  in  visible 
being  when  responsible  government  was  granted.  In  India 
they  had  to  be  created,  and  could  not  be  called  into  being 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  The  essence  of  the  problem  was 
how  to  create  them. 
• .'  §  10.  To  create  electorates,  to  render  the  executives 
dependent  on  their  votes,  and  yet  to  leave  them  irresponsible 
for  the  task  with  which  the  executives  were  charged  was 
cletu'ly  no  step  in  the  direction  of  responsible  government. 
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But  this  w(w  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  further  advance 
on  the  lines  traced  by  the  Minto-Morley  reforms.  It  would 
give  the  electorates  power  to  paralyse  government  at  every 
tarn,  but  no  power,  and  no  responaibility,  therefore,  of 
conducting  government  for  themselves.  Such  a  Btep  would 
mean  the  training  of  electorates  and  those  they  elected  ia 
irresponsible  action.  On  analysis  it  proved  to  be  nothing 
but  a  step  away  from  the  goal  proposed. 

§  1 1.  On  these  further  concluBionB  agreement  was  reached. 
'  But  what  was  the  alternative  ?  The  question  reduced  to 
this  point  led  on  to  the  suggestion  of  a  principle  to  which 
the  term  dyarchy  has  since  been  applied.  Could  not  pro- 
vincial electorates  through  legislatiu'eB  and  ministers  of  their 
own  be  made  clearly  responsible  for  certain  functions  of 
government  to  begin  with,  leaving  all  othws  in  the  hands 
of  executives  responsible  as  at  present  to  the  Government 
of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  ?  Indian  electorates, 
legislatures,  and  executives  would  thus  be  given  a  field  for 
the  exercise  of  genuine  responsibility.  From  time  to  time 
fresh  powers  could  be  transferred  from  the  old  governments 
as  the  new  elective  authorities  developed  and  proved  their 
capacity  for  Msuming  them.  Powers  already  transferred 
could  also  be  recalled  whenever  elective  authorities  had 
lihown  themselves  unable  to  exercise  them  properly. 

This  proposal  of  course  presumed  the  coexistence  of 
two  authorities  in  the  same  areas,  the  one  responsible  for 
certain  specified  functions  to  local  electorates,  the  other, 
as  at  present,  for  all  other  functions  to  the  British  electorate 
through  their  agents  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Government  of  India. 

§  12.  By  all  the  members  of  the  gathering  who  had  actual 
'  experience  of  Indian  administration  this  suggestion  when 
J  first  broached  was  at  once  rejected  as  without  precedent 
;and  deingerously  inapplicable  to  Indian  conditions.  Most 
if  not  all  the  arguments  against  it  which  were  afterwards 
raised  in  India  were  suggested  at  these  meetings.  The 
proposal  was  definitely  set  aside,  and  the  gathering  returned 
to  the  task  of  searching  the  field  for  some  line  of  advance 
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which  would  not,  like  the  Minto-Moriey  reformB,  mean  that 
executiTea  responsible  for  government  would  be  gradually 
deprived  of  the  power  to  govern. 
;  §  13.  The  efforts  devoted  to  this  object  were  barren  of 
I  results,  other  than  that  of  con£rming  the  conviction  of  the 
t  searchers  that  a  further  advance  on  the  path  marked  by 
I  the  Minto-Morley  reforms  was  a  step  over  the  precipice 
( and  a  plunge  towards  anarchy.  This  failure  to  find  an 
( alternative  at  length  forced  the  gathering  to  consider 
I  whether  the  objections  to  dyarchy  were  really  insuperable. 
If  the  principle  were  indeed  novel,  so  was  the  situation  to 
which  it  was  applied.  It  might  further  be  argued  that  a 
problem  without  precedent  could  only  be  solved  by  an 
expedient  of  a  similar  kind.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
a  new  principle  of  government  could  not  be  properly 
examined  if  left  in  the  air.  Before  the  reasons  against  it 
could  be  tested,  the  principle  must  be  reduced  to  a  definite 

i  scheme  and  considered  in  detail.  So  I  urged  that  one  of 
the  members  of  the  group,  with  lifelong  experience  of  Indian 
conditions,  should  assiime  the  position  of  a  technical  expert 
j  charged  by  a  government  with  the  task  of  reducing  a  principle, 
I  for  which  he  was  asked  to  take  no  personal  responsibility, 
.  to  the  best  scheme  his  knowledge  would  enable  him  to  shape. 
(  A  response  to  this  challenge  came  from  Sir  William  Duke, 
}  the  last  member  of  the  I.C.S.  to  hold  the  Lieutenant- 
.  Governorship  of  Bengal.  As  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
f  India  he  still  had  the  facts  at  his  fingers'  ends,  so  he  under- 
'  took  to  see  whether  he  could  formulate  a  scheme  for  the 
\  government  of  Bengal  on  the  principle  of  specific  devolution, 
the  term  used  in  these  discussions.    Dyarchy,  as  we  shall 

,  was  a  name  appUed  to  it  later  in  India.  So  Sir  William  ' 
Duke  produced  a  scheme,  which  was  prmted  and  circulated 
to  the  members  of  the  gathering.  With  a  workmanlike  plan 
before  them  they  were  then  in  a  position  to  consider  how 
far  the  obvious  objections  to  dyarchy  could  be  minimized 
in  practice  to  the  point  of  safety.  They  retired  to  the 
seclusion  of  Ozford,  and  in  the  old  bursary  of  Trinity 
College  spent  three  days  in  a  detailed  discussion  of   Sir 
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\miiam  Duke's  draft.  The  draft  was  then  completely  recast 
by  its  author  in  the  light  of  this  discussion. 

§  14.    With  the  results  so  reached  and  embodied  in  the  ■, 
memorandum  now  first  ^vea  to  the  public  in  this  volume,  it  I 
is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  the  group  were  greatly  enamoured,  i 
The  best  that  could  be  said  of  it  was  that  after  the  most  J 
careful  analysis  of  the  situation  made  during  months  of( 
discussion,  with  the  best  technical  Information  before  them,  [ 
tbey  Iiad  failed  to  discoveor  any  less  dangerous  alternative.  | 
This  experience  is  worth  mentioning  bdcause  it  was  after- 
wards repeated 'at  every  stage,  both  in  India,  and  when  the 
Reform  BUI  came  up  for  final  examination  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  Lords  and 
Commons  in  London.     Every  responsible  group  of  advisers ) 
in  turn  felt  its  novelty  and  its  dangers.    By  some  of  them  it  i 
was  rejected  with  seeming  finality.    But  when  they  came  to  / 
examine  the  alternatives,  either  to  leave  the  situation  as  it  / 
stood,  or  to  change  it  on  the  line  of  other  proposals,  the  | 
dangers  incidental  to  all  these  courses  were  found  to  be  even  I 
greater.    As  with  the  informal  gathering  in  London  in  the  \ 
early  months  of  1916,  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  heads  of  provinces,  driven  back,  however  reluctantly, 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  novel  expedient  of  dyarchy  was 

the   least  dangerous   of  the  suggestions  advanced.     The j 

alternative  proposal  of  the  heads  of  provinces  was  examined 
with  the  utmost  soUcitude  by  Lord  Selbome's  Committee 
in  the  light  of  evidence  in  its  favour  given  by  one  of  its 
authors,  and  was  finally  rejected  as  involving  in  a  worse  and 
more  insidious  form  the  principle  of  dualism  alleged  as  an 
objection  to  the  scheme  embodied  in  the  Bill  before 
Parliament. 

§  IS.  In  the  ordinary  course  the  scheme  as  formulated 
in  the  Duke  Memorandum  was  intended  for  circulation 
amongst  the  Round  Table  groups  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  for  study  and  criticism.  The  results 
of  their  labours  would  then  have  been  sent  to  me  and  used 
in  my  treatment  of  the  Imperial  problem  on  its  Indian  side. 
In  this  case  the  document,  like  others  previously  circulated 
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under  the  title  of  Round  Table  studieB,  would  gradually 

have  acquired  a  Boml-public  oharaoter. 

In    view  of  references  made    to    this    scheme    by    an 

offioifkl  witness  before  the  Joint  Select  Committee,^  it  is 

as  well  to  state  why  it  never  became  public  in  this 
<"  manner.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  December  12, 
'    1919,  Lord  Crewe  said, 

'  I  hope  I  am  committing  no  breach  of  confidence — and 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  very  much  care  if  I  am — in  s^ing 
that  I  know  from  personal  knowledge  that  before  Lord 
Chelmsford  went  out  to  India  in  1916  he  had  become  clearly 
convinced  in  his  own  mind,  from  conversationB  he  had  had 
with  those  competent  to  give  opinions  and  from  hia  own 
reflections  on  the  matter,  that  it  would  be  necessary  at 
once  to  make  an  announcement  of  the  character  which  was 
made  in  1917 — namely  that  this  country  was  looking  forward 
to  an  advance  in  India  with  rwponsible  government  as 
the  goal.' 

Lord  Chelmsford  was  anxious  before  making  such 
announcement  to  have  in  his  mind  some  oltiax  idea  of  the 
changes  required  to  give  effect  to  it.  While  he  was  governor 
of  New  South  Wales,  a  Round  Table  group  had  been  formed 
at  Sydney,  and  hearing  that  this  organization  in  London 
was  studying  the  question  pf  India  he  courteously  asked  to 
see  the  results.  This  was  just  after  the  completion  of 
Sir  William  Duke's  first  draft.  From  Lord  Chelmsford's 
request  it  was  clear  that  he  looked  on  the  problem  as  one 
which  required  his  early  attention,  and  the  meeting  at 
Oxford  felt  that  he  might  be  embarrassed  by  the  circulation 
at  this  juncture  of  novel  ideas  which  they  themselves 
regarded  as  purely  tentative.  On  my  friends'  advice,  / 
I  decided,  therefore,  not  to  circulate  the  memorandum  to ) 
the  Round  Table  groups,  but  merely  to  communicate  it  ) 
when  revised  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  at  Oxford  to  ) 
Lord  Chelmsford  in  response  to  his  request.  < 

§  16.  In  the  meantime  I  had  come  to  realize  that  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  Indian  rade  of  the  Imperial 

'  ProceeHngt  t^  the  Joint  Selecl  Contmittet  on  the  Qavernment  qf  India 
QiO,  vol  ii,  quMtioa  601. 
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problem  without  seeing  the  conditions  for  myself  would  be 
dangerous  and  absurd.  I  decided  to  treat  any  conclusionB 
reached  in  the  manner  described  as  merely  preparatory  to 
a  study  of  the  facts  at  first  hand.  So  immediately  after 
the  Oxford  meeting  I  left  England  for  India  via  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  without  waiting  to  see  the  final 
draft  of  the  memorandum  as  revised  by  Sir  William  Duke. 

!It  was  dispatched  to  Lord  Chelmsford  in  May  1916,  and 
reached  me  in  Canada  later.  When  in  1917  Mr.  Montagu'» 
visit  to  India  was  announced,  and  provincial  governments 
were  asked  to  prepare  their  proposals,  the  memorandum 
was  reprinted  by  the  Government  of  India  and  circulated 
with  other  papers  for  their  information.  It  came  to  be 
known  in  official  circles  as  the  Duke  Memorandum,  but  has 
.  never  been  published  in  any  form.  It  is  here  placed  on 
(  record  as  the  first  paper  in  which  the  principle  underlying 
'  the  present  constitution  of  India  was  reduced  to  tangible 
shape. 

§  17.  The  manner  in  which  this  principle  was  evolved  in 
the  private  studies  of  a  few  individuals  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  criticism  which  was  voiced  by  Colonel  Yate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  also  by  Lord  Ampthill  in  the 
Honse  of  Lords.  On  December  16,  1919,  Lord  Ampthill 
remarked  : 

'  The  incredible  fact  is  that,  but  for  the  chance  visit 
to  India  of  a  globe-trotting  doctrinaire,  with  a  positive 
mania  for  constitution  mongering,  nobody  in  the  world 
would  ever  have  thought  of  so  peculiar  a  notion  as  that  of 
"  Dyarchy  ".  And  yet  the  Joint  Committee  tells  us  in  an 
airy  manner  that  no  better  plan  can  be  conceived.' 

A  careful  study  of  the  report  may  suggest  that  the  com- 
mittee deserves  this  reproach  less  than  its  critic.  Evidence 
was  taken  upon  every  aspect  of  the  problem,  and  subsequent 
debates  in  the  House  showed  that  the  opinions  of  members 
had  been  changed  in  the  process.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
inquirim  more  searching  and  impartial  than  those  to  which 
the  principle  of  dyarchy  was  submitted.  Whether  it  provides 
a  real  solution  experience  alone  can  show.     It  must  flrat 
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be  tried ;  it  is  to  be  tried  ;  and  its  warmest  advocates  will 

wisely  hold  their  judgement  in  suspense  till  that  trial  is 

complete.    The  point  which  critics  like  Lord  AmpthiU  have 

to  face  is  that  a  auccession  of  inquiries  have  led  to  the 

/  same  point.     So  far  as  human  intelligence  has  been  able 

I  to  foresee,  in  advance  of  further  experience,  the  principle 

j  of  dyarchy  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  position  as  stated 

(in  the  pronouncement  of  August  1917.    For  the  purpose  of 

/  the  private  inquiry  above  described,  the  principle  of  that 

/  pronouncement  was  assumed  in  1916,  and  my  own  opinion 

I  is  that  any  other  set  of  inquirers,  in  seeking  an  answer  to 

(  the  question  framed  in  this  manner,  would  have  reached 

I  and  formulated  the  principle  of  dyarchy  as  the  obvioos 

/  solution.    What  matters,  when  a  principle  is  suggested,  is 

not  whether  it  is  new  or  old,  still  less  who  was  the  first  to 

suggest  it,  but  whether  it  is  applicable  to  the  problem  in 

hand,  or  in  plain  words,  whether  the  principle  is  a  real  one. 

The  only  final  and  conclusive  test  is  to  try  it  in  practice. 

But  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  detect  counterfeit  principles, 

not  only  before  they  are  tried,  but  before  the  public  is  asked 

to  consider  them.    An  invention  should  not  be  placed  on' 

the  market  until  it  has  been  tested  by  every  expedient 

available  to  the  inventor.    And  one  test  is  always  available 

to  those  who  advocate  principles  embodied  in  phrases. 

Their  first  business  is  to  ask  themselves  how  the  principle 

would  work  out  when  applied  in  practice.    And  the  answer 

should  always   be  reduced  to  writing  ;    for  to  estimate 

correctly  the  products  of  his  own  brain  the  thinker  must 

make  them  objective.    What  right,  for  instance,  has  any  one 

to  air  a  phrase  like  '  setC -determination '  as  a  principle  of 

political  conduct,  until  he  has  asked  himself  how  he  would 

apply  it  to  cases  like  Ireland,  Ulster,  the  Aaland  Islands, 

Newfoundland,  Egypt,  or  the  Southern  States  in  the  time 

of  Lincoln  T     Submitted  to  these  tests  the  phrase  would  be 

found  to  beg  two  questions  in  as  many  words,  whether  the 

community  in  question  is  a  separate  political  unit,  and  if 

so  whether  it  is  entitled  to  determine  issues  affecting  other 

political  units  as  well  as  itself.    It  presumes  the  right  of 
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each  to  do  as  he  pleases,  regardless  of  the  consequence  to 
others,  reduces  the  world  to  anarchy,  strikes  at  the  principle 
of  freedom,  and  is  in  a  word  no  principle  at  all.  Before 
publicists  advocate  the  rights  of  man,  at  least  let  them 
frame  a  schedule  of  those  rights.  What  precipitate  of 
genuine  |mnciple  would  President  Wilson  have  found  at 
the  bottom  of  his  fourteen  points,  had  they  first  been  sub- 
mitted to  this  acid  test  ?  How  often  at  Paris  must  he  have 
wished  that  he  had  had  them  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  before  they  were  stated  ?  Reluctance  to  face  the 
labour  involved  in  seeing  how  phrases  sort  with  facta  is 
responsible  for  humui  misery  beyond  measure.  '  A  froward 
ret^itioD  of  custom '  is  no  greater  impediment  to  progresB 
than  hypnotic  catchwords — clues  patently  false  which  lead 
whole  nations  into  quagmires. 

§  18.  But  wherever  new  ideas  relate  to  projects  of  constitu- 
tional reform,  which  cannot  be  brought  into  operation  until 
reduced  to  the  form  of  laws,  the  preliminary  tests  open  to 
inquirers  are  far  more  effective.  The  first  of  these  tests 
is  to  see  whether  a  scheme  of  reform  can  be  drafted  on  the 
principle  proposed.  The  second  is  to  see  whether  the  scheme 
will  bear  drafting  into  a  Bill.  As  readers  of  this  volume  will 
see,  some  care  was  taken  to  apply  the  first  of  these  tests, 
and  also  to  see  that  the  facts  were  studied  with  some 
thoroughness.  And  not  imtil  this  had  been  done  were  any 
results  offered  for  pubHc  criticism.  If  any  apology  is  due 
for  these  schemes  it  is  not  to  Lord  Ampthill,  but  rather 
to  the  public,  that  they  were  not  before  publication  reduced 
by  a  legal  draftsman  to  legislative  form.  The  excuse  must 
be  that  events  were  moving  so  rapidly  that  time  was  never 
available  for  this  test. 

n 

g  19.  I  went  to  India  to  gather  information  and  collect 
some  friends,  British  and  Indian,  to  join  in  these  studies 
as  in  the  Dominions.  No  idea  of  taking  part  in  its  contro- 
versies while  there  had  entered  my  head.  The  event  was 
otherwiHe,  and  A  Letter  to  the  People  of  India  {Paper  11) 
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is  here  reprinted  to  explain  the  re^n.  A  private  letter 
I  had  written  was  abetracted  and  widely  circulated  in  the 
crowds  attending  the  Indian  Kational  Ctongress  and  the 
All-India  Muslim  League  at  Lucknow  in  the  last  days  of 
1918.  The  publication  of  this  letter  raised  a  storm  which 
raged  for  months  in  the  press  and  the  l^istative  councils, 
and  was  even  the  subject  of  questions  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  decided  to  wait  till  the  storm  had  blown 
itself  out,  and  then  to  place  all  the  facts  on  record  with  such 
completeness  as  to  make  superfluous  any  further  reference 
to  these  personal  questions.  This  accounts  for  the  somewhat 
meticulous  character  of  the  narrative  contained  in  the  first 
I    part  of  this  paper. 

§  20.  There  were,  however,  things  to  be  said  which,  left 
to  the  seclusion  of  a  private  student,  I  should  not  have  been 
called  upon  to  say  while  in  India.  Placed  as  I  now  was  by 
the  controversy  under  an  obligation  of  addressing  every 
man  who  could  read  En^sh  on  questions  personal  to  myself, 
I  felt  that  those  things  should  be  said,  if  only  to  recall 
public  attention  to  the  issues  which  really  mattered  at 
a  critical  moment.  With  that  object  in  view  the  latter  part 
of  this  paper  was  written. 

§  21.  If  this  private  letter  had  not  been  abstracted  and 
published  it  is  highly  probable  that  I  should  have  left 
India  as  I  intended,  without  taking  any  part  in  the  con- 
troversies then  distracting  the  country.  My  studies  of 
Indian  government  privately  circulated  would  scarcely 
have  attracted  public  notice.  The  results  when  afterwards 
published  in  England  would  probably  have  come  too  late 
to  affect  practical  issues,  so  rapid  had  been  the  movement 
r'of  events.  As  it  was,  the  publicity  forced  upon  me  by  this 
controversy  led  to  a  demand  for  these  studies  greater  than 
-      I  could  meet  by  private  circulation,  with  the  result  that 

<  I  had  to  reprint  and  place  them  on  public  sale.     They 

<  attracted  the  attention  of  British  and  Indian  moderates  in 
Bengal,  who  invited  my  assistance  in  framing  a  scheme  for 
submission  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  was  then  asked  to 
defend  the  scheme  in  a  series  of  letters.    The  inclusion  of 
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this  paper  in  the  series  is  thus  necessary  to  explain  the 
character  of  those  which  followed  it.  . — I 

For  convenience  of  reference  a  copy  of  the  manifesto  as 
settled  between  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  the 
All-India  Muslim  League  at  Lucknow  in  I>ecember  1916  is 
appended  to  this  paper. 

Ill 

§  22.  When  I  came  to  India  I  was  fully  prepared  to ' 
find  reasons  why  a  line  of  oonstitutional    development,      ", 
which  had  everywhere  else  led  to  a  deadlock  might  still 
be  the  best  under  Indian  conditions.    I  was  equally  prepared 
to  find  the  objections  lA  dyarchy  raised  in  England  and 
rdnforced  with  immense  detail  and  knowledge  in  India, 
were  indeed  insuperable.    It  was  nothing  but  a  theory  upon  \ 
which  to  conduct  research.     But  six  months  of  inquiry  j 
on  the  spot  only  confirmed  the  conviction  that  a  further  \ 
advance  on  the  path  traced  by  the  Minto-Morley  reforms  t 
would  lead  to  disaster.     And  no  one  was  able  to  suggest  / 
an  alternative  less  dangerous  or  difficult  than  dyarchy.  1 

These  impresHions  were  at  length  brought  to  a  head  in  J 
a  long  conversation  1  had  with  Mr,  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu, ) 
when  the  Indian  Legislative  Council  of  which  he  was  a] 
member  was  in  seasioa  at  Delhi.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  ) 
of  the  Congress-^League  scheme  adopted  at  Lucknow  in  I 
the  previous  December,  in  which  the  Nationalists  called  i 
for  a  declaration  that  self-government  was  the  goal  of  British  / 
policy  in  India,  and  defined  the  steps  which  they  asked ) 
should  be  taken  as  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Minto-Morley  j 
reforms.  My  case  was  that  if  the  Congress  and  League  / 
meant  responsible  government,  their  scheme  was  a  step  j 
in  the  opposite  direction.  I  then  suggested  the  principle  ( 
of  dyarchy  and  sketched  a  scheme  for  applying  it.  ( 

§  23.  Mr.  Basu  was  unconvinced,  but  afterwards  put  { 
a  question  in  a  letter  which  decided  me  to  reduce  the  i 
argument  to  writing,  for  criticism  by  the  various  friends  \ 
with  whom  I  had  discussed  it.  For  the  reasons  given  above  I 
I  was  not  at  liberty  to  circulate  the  Duke  Memorandum,  , 
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But  I  now  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  system  ol 
government  in  India,  and  in  particular  of  its  mechanism 
in  the  United  Provinces,  to  enable  me  to  formulate  a  scheme 
in  terms  of  that  province.  For  much  of  the  information 
afterwards  embodied  in  Papers  IV,  V,  and  VI  was  already 

!  collected  in  my  notes.     Warned  by  previous  experience 
I  drafted  the  scheme  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Basu 
as  a  recognized  nationalist  leader,  and  proposed  in  the  letter 
to  circulate  it  to  others,  so  that  any  one  into  whose  bands 
it  fell  might  see  that  no  object  was  in  view  other  than 
dispassionate  study  by  all  parties  concerned. 
§  24.    In  this  letter  the  argument  in  favour  of  direct 
inquiry  by  parliamentary  commitWes  was  first  developed. 
The  word  '  dyarchy '  also  appears  for  the  first  time.* '  The 
.  credit  of  finding  this  singularly  apt  name  for  the  principle 
I  was  due  to  a  member  of  the  Government  of  India,  that 
}  eminent  scholar  Sir  William  Meyer.     It  had  passed  into 
currency  in  official  circles  as  a  term  indicating  a  principle 
j    which  found  little  acceptance.    Here  it  has  met  with  some 
disfavour  at  the  hands  of  politicians  and  writers  in  the  press. 
It  appears  in  Murray's  dictionary  as  a  recognized  word. 
Professor   Oman   informed   the   House   of   Commons   that 
Mommsen  coined  it,  and  pleaded  that  journalists  and  the 
clerks  of  parliament  should  cease  to  spell  it  with  an  i, 
without  regard  to  its  derivation  from  tha  Greek  words  Ha 
and  &px^.    The  word  is  just  as  sound  as  monarchy  though 
Pnot  of  course  its  correlative.    Attempts  have  also  been  made 
to  appropriate  the  term  to  the  Montagu-Cfaelmsford  scheme. 
In  these  papers  where  it  first  appeared  in  print  I  was  careful 
to  use  it  to  signify  the  principle  in  distinction  from  any  of 
)_the  schemes  in  which  it  is  embodied.    In  political  discusdon 
precision  of  language  is  a  public  interest  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  spelling,  and  the  writer  who  first  uses  a  term  in 
print  may  lay  some  claim  to  limit  its  meaning.    Throughout 
these  papers,  mostly  written  before  the  word  was  used  or 
abused  in  England,  dyarchy  is  employed  to  signify  nothing 
but  a  principle  which,  as  I  repeatedly  argued,  might  be 
'  p.  106. 
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embodied  in  any  number  of  different  Bchemea.  Confusion 
will  be  saved  by  general  agreement  to  use  it  in  this  way 
and  in  no  other. 

§  25.  In  revising  the  roogb  draft  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Baau~~7 
I  must  acknowledge  the  debt  owed  to  the  advice  of 
ffir  Valentine  Chirol,  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Hailey,  the  present 
Finance  Member  of  the  Government  of  India,  then  Chief 
Conmuflsloner  of  Delhi,  and  aiao  of  the  ofScer  at  that  time 
his  personal  assistant.  This  is  not  to  say  that  any  of  these 
graitlemen  accepted  the  principle  as  the  right  or  indeed 
a  possible  road  to  reform.  Mr.  Hailey's  view,  which  was 
shared  by  the  others,  was  that  as  the  only  visible  alternative 
to  the  Minto-Morley  principle  it  ought  to  receive  the  most 
careful  examination,  for  which  purpose  it  must  first  be  put 
into  a  workmanlike  shape.  In  preparing  the  final  draft 
they  gave  the  author,  who  was,  and  stiU  is,  a  novice  in 
Indian  affairs,  the  kind  of  assistance  which  only  men  with 
experience  of  a  lifetime  behind  them  can  render.  ^ 

In  Btudyii^  the  mechanics  of  government  I  had  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  to  rely  largely  on  information  furnished 
by  Indian  Civil  Servants  who  are  masters  of  the  subject. 
(Mcials  had  every  reason  to  regard  me  much  as  the  Agents 
of  the  Compfmy  in  the  eighteenth  century  regarded  an 
interloper.  Yet  at  every  turn  members  of  this  body,  so 
often  represented  as  an  engine  of  pure  reaction,  placed  their 
knowledge  and  soreiy-burdened  time  at  the  service  of  the 
task  upon  which  I  was  engaged.  Without  that  assistance 
neither  this  letter  nor  the  four  papers  which  follow  it  could 
have  been  prepared ;  and  this  was  conspicuously  true  of 
the  Jrant  Address  drafted  in  Calcutta.  The  point  is  not 
how  far  members  of  the  service  agreed  with  the  doctrines 
set  forth  in  these  papers,  though  some  of  them  afterwards 
came  to  do  so.  The  point  is  that  they  thought  that  these 
doctrines,  however  contrary  to  their  own  ideas  or  profes- 
siooal  interests,  ought  to  be  considered  on  their  merits, 
and  willingly  afforded  the  assistance,  information,  and  advice 
without  which  the  writer  could  scarcely  have  given  them 
a  sh^ie  which  deserved  such  consideration. 
OS 
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§  26.  Again  and  again  feara  have  been  expressed  to  me 
by  my  Indian  friends  that  the  reforms  will  be  rendered 
abortive  by  the  powerful  hostility  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  The  spontaneous  loyalty  shown  by  its  members 
to  the  cause  of  candid  inquiry  in  advance  is  surely  the  best 
answer  to  those  fears.  They  laboured  to  secure  an  authorita- 
tive judgement  on  merits  and  facts,  even  thoagh  that 
judgement  might  prove  contrary  to  their  own.  That  Buch 
men  should  afterwards  labour  to  nullify  the  judgement 
OS  delivered  and  ratified  by  supreme  authority  is  contrary 
to  nature.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  once  my  Indian 
friends  and  those  of  the  I.C.S.  could  come  to  see  each  other 
as  they  became  known  to  me  the  Indian  problem  would 
be  solved.  My  dearest  wish  was  to  leave  gatherings  in  India 
where  Indians,  European  ofBcials,  and  business  men  would 
regularly  meet  in  personal  intercoiuse  to  thresh  out  the 
problems  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  all  essential 
factors — ^that  such  meetings  m^ht  be  the  rule,  not  contrary 
to  rule.  But  in  that  hope  I  was  disappointed.  Men  with 
the  interests  at  heart  not  only  of  India  but  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  whose  difierences  lie  in  words  rather  than 
in  things,  are  kept  apart  by  a  cloud  of  misapprehension. 
It  is  pierced  at  points  by  individuals  whose  friendship  and 
mutual  esteem  bring  them  tc^ther.  And  in  good  time  the 
cloud  will  disperse  and  reveal  three  orders  of  men  to  each 
other  in  their  true  character  of  allies  and  friends.  Between 
all  that  is  best  of  the  British  in  India  and  of  Indian  nation- 
alism there  remains  no  wall  but  only  the  phantom  of  a  wall, 
which  will  presently  vanish. 

•-''     §27.    The  letter  was  dispatched  to  Mr.  Basu  early  in 

.  April.    A  number  of  copies  were  then  typed  and  sent  for 

criticism  to  various  friends,  British  and  Indian.     But  the 

:  applications  for  further  copies  became  so  numerous  that  it  had 
to  be  printed  after  the  circulation  of  Paper  IV  in  its  original 
)  form.  Paper  IV  was  originally  called  '  Indian  Studies  No.  1 '. 
So  the  letter  when  printed  was  called  '  Indian  Studira 
No.  2 '.  These  numbws  have  no  further  significance,  so  the 
letter  is  here  printed  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  composed. 
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Comments  on  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Bhupendra  Nath  Baau 
§  28.  In  the  months  following  the  circulation  of  this  letter 
volumes  o(  criticism  were  received  from  those  to  whom  it 
was  sent.  In  July  a  selection  was  made  from  the  mass  and 
printed,  with  the  prefatory  note  which  appears  on  p.  125, 
for  circulation  to  friends  who  had  taken  this  trouble.  This 
circulation  never  took  place,  but  copies  as  well  as  the  original 
letter  were  before  the  Indian  and  provincial  governments, 
and  Mr.  Montagn  after  his  arrival.  The  future  student  of 
Indian  reforms  will  find  nearly  every  point  afterwards 
discussed  in  official  papers  raised  by  the  authors  of  these 
comments.  The  principle  of  dyarchy  had  not  at  the  time 
become  a  subject  of  pubUc  controversy.  In  these  circum- 
stances and  writing  to  one  who  had  no  official  capacity 
of  any  kind  it  is  probable  that  the  writers  expressed  their 
opinions  with  more  detachment  than  was  possible  later 
in  official  inquiries..  -^' 

IV,  V,  and  VI 

§  29.  As  stated  above  I  had  collected  in  notes  a  mass  of  * 
infonnation  on  the  structure  of  Indian  government.  In 
May  I  began  to  embody  them  in  memoranda  which,  when 
pointed,  were  circulated  to  the  wide  circle  of  friends  from 
whom  the  information  was  drawn.  They  were  asked  to 
write  their  corrections  and  comments  on  the  blank  leaves 
with  which  the  printed  pages  were  interleaved.  -  ' 

§  30.  The  text  of  these  papers  as  now  printed  difiers 
considerably  from  that  issued  in  1917,  for  the  excellent 
quality  of  much  of  the  comment  received  compelled  whole- 
sale revision.  The  corrections  have  been  embodied  in  the 
text,  and  the  comments  so  far  as  possible  have  been  given 
in  the  footnotes  and  appendices.  The  assistance  of  Lord 
Meeton  in  revising  the  proofs  of  No.  IV,  which  largely 
relates  to  the  United  Provinces,  of  which  be  was  then 
Lieat.-Govemor,  must  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

\  31.    Official  literature  concerning  India  is  most  volu- 
But  because  it  is  all  written  by  experts  for  experto 
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it  is  for  the  student,  whose  life  has  been  spent  elsewhere, 
not  equally  informing.  For  one  thing,  ofSoial  parlance 
is  full  of  terms  which  contain  no  clue  to  their  real  meaning. 
The  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Decentralization 
in  1909  and  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  issued  in 
1917  covered  the  whole  structure  of  Indian  government. 
From  a  study  of  these  volumes,  however,  the  outsider  would 
find  it  difficult  to  get  such  a  grasp  of  the  subject  as  would 
enable  him  to  describe  with  insight  and  lucidity  the 
machinery  of  Indian  government  to  an  English  public  school. 
To  this  rule  the  Montagu-Ohelmsford  report  is  a  brilliant 
exception.  But  it  was  not  available  then.  In  my  own 
experience  I  found  that  the  only  way  to  master  the  subject 
was  by  questioning  the  men  who  worked  the  mechanism. 
And  even  so,  as  the  notes  to  these  papers  show,  the  accotmts 
given  are  sometimes  difficult  to  harmonize ;  for  practice 
varies  not  merely  in  provinces  but  also  in  divisions  and 
districts.  If  these  papers  have  any  "value  for  ordinary 
readers  it  arises  from  tlie  fact  that  they  are  not  written  by 
an  expert  but  hy  one  who  had  to  discover  the  facts  and 
explain  them  to  himself.  They  give,  as  I  hope,  an  intelligible 
and  accurate  picture  of  the  system  as  it  was  before  the 
reforms  were  introduced.  Such  a  picture  is  obviously 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  changes  effected. 

VII 
,  §  32.  On  August  20,  1917,  the  famous  pronouncement  was 
['  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  defining  the  goal  of  British 
I  poUcy  in  India.  The  operative  words  used  were  '  responsible 
I  government',  not  '  seU-government ',  as  demanded  by  the 
\  Indian  National  Congress  and  the  All-Indian  Muslim 
(  League.  I  had  advocated  this  change  in  A  Letter  to  the  People 
(  of  India}  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pamphlet 
( had  been  seen  by  or  had  influenced  the  authors  of  the 
(  pronouncement.  The  Imperial  Cabinet  was  quite  capable 
of  discovering  for  itself  the  danger  of  relying  on  a  formula 
>  }}20,  21,  p.  81. 
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acceptable  to  the  various  parties  because  it  could  be  made 
to  cover  poUoies  which  had  really  little  in  common.  The 
same  conoIuBion  arrived  at  by  different  people  may  be 
evidence  that  both  have  been  able  to  consider  the  question 
on  its  merits. 

§  33.  A  statement  of  policy  at  once  final  and  clear  was  i 
ultimately  f at^  to  any  further  advance  on  the  lines  of  the  ( 
Minto-Morl^  reforms,  though  Nationalist  leaders  were  I 
slow  to  realize  that  its  impUcationa  could  not  be  harmonized  | 
with  their  own  scheme.  The  immediate  eSect,  however,! 
was  a  controversy  in  the  British  and  Indian  press,  conducted) 
in  Bengal  with  a  bitterness  endangering  public  order^j 
Differences  are  always  easy  to  emphasize,  but  some  moderate/  ^ 
Indians  and  Englishmen  decided  to  attempt  the  more\ 
difBcult  task  of  finding  matter  for  agreement.  They  invited  ( 
my  assistance  in  drafting  a  basis.  ; 

§  34.  Ultimately  twelve  points  of  agreement  were  settled  \ 
and  signed  by  sixty-four  Europeans  and  by  ninety  Indians. 
ThMe  together  with  an  address  suggesting  in  outline  a  scheme 
of  reforms  based  on  the  twelve  points  were  submitted  to  the 
Viceroy  and  to  Mr.  Montagu  on  his  arrival  at  Delhi.  When 
they  came  to  Calcutta  to  receive  deputations,  the  attendance  " 
of  the  signatories  was  invited.  The  occasion  was  brightened 
by  the  gleam  of  humour,  seldom  absent  from  Anglo-Indian 
solemnities,  and  the  writer  still  cherishes  the  legend  officially 
hong  on  the  walls  of  the  waiting-room — '  MiscellaneouH  body 
of  Indtans  and  Europeans '.  To  no  deputation  at  that 
moment  could  a  greater  compliment  have  been  paid. 

To  draft  proposals  on  the  basis  of  my  previous  studies 
waa  a  simple  task.    The  real  achievement  lay  in  the  signa- 
tures obtained  by  the  authors  of  the  movement.    I  cannot~7 
from  monory  give  a  full  list  of  those  who  took  part  in  the      '^ 
conlwences  at  Darjeeling  and  Calcutta  where  the  twelve 
p<Hnts  were  settled.    Sir  Krishna  Gupta,  Mr.  F.  C.  Mitter,  i 
Mr.  S.  R.  Das,  Mr.  B.  C.  Mitter,  Dr.  Suhrawardy,  Mr.  Bijoy  j 
Chatterjee,  Mr.  K.  T.  Paul  on  the  Indian  side,  and  Mr.  Arden  ( 
Wood,  Mr.  Pickford,  and  Mr.  Anderson  on  the  British  side,' 
were  amongst  the  number.     The  present  Lord  Sinha,  as  ) 
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I  a  member  of  the  Gorernment,  was  unable  to  sign  the  oddntss, 

J  but  his  house  at  Darjeeling  afforded  an  ideal  meeting-place 

(  for  the  first  gatherings,  and  the  knowledge,  firmneSB,  and 

I  tact  which  he  showed  as  their  chairman  laid  the  foundationa 

{  of  their  ultimate  success.     In  bridging  the  gulf  between 

'-~  Enropeana  and  Indians,  Colonel  Fugh  revealed  a  positive 

genius  for  conciliation.     He  steered  the  movement  with 

consummate  skill. 

§  35.  The  original  promoters  desired  that  reparesentative 
members  of  all  the  races  and  religions  concerned  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  affixing  their  signatures  before  the 
-address  was  presented  and  published.  But  their  purpoee 
was  frustrated  by  the  laxity  which  pervades  European  no 
r  less  than  Indian  circles  in  that  country.  A  number  of  copies 
were  in  circulation  during  the  disoassions,  and  the  text 
was  modified  from  time  to  time  to  meet  difficulties  raised 
( by  this  and  that  individual  signatory.  ,  An  obsolete  copy 
I  was  obtuned  and  published  by  a  joumahst.  The  text  as 
agreed  by  the  signatories  had  therefore  to  be  published  by 
,  them  ;  whereupon  some  spokesmen  of  the  Congress  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  the  European  Association  on  the  other 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  declare  pontffically  that  members 
of  either  body  were  precluded  from  signing  the  address 
'  whatever  their  private  views  might  be.  But  for  this 
incident  the  address  might  have  reached  the  Viceroy  and 
Secretary  of  State  with  signatures  from  all  parts  of  India 
}  and  not  merely  from  Bengal.  But  nothing  could  alter  the 
"^  fact  that  in  a  province  where  feeling  was  most  aoute  Hindus, 
Moslems,  and  Christians  of  both  races  had  come  together 
on  common  ground  in  the  cause  of  better  government  for 
India,  at  the  moment  when  Buseia  had  collapsed,  the 
Austrian  armies  were  sweeping  the  Italians  before  them, 
and  the  fate  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  its  allies 
hung  in  the  balance.  Such  was  the  moment  chosen  to 
embarrass  an  attempt  to  find  common  ground  for  two 
sections  of  British  subjects  who  were  drifting  into  dangerous 
antagonism.  It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  the  kind  of 
joom&liBm  which  in  criUoal  times  refuse  to  respect  the 
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papers  of  men  honestly  endeavouring  to  conciliate  differences 
and  find  a  common  measure  of  agreement,  bo  far  from 
promoting  freedom,  is  fatal  to  the  conditions  upon  which 
it  rests.  It  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  sound  traditions  of 
Biitjsh  journalism. 

VIII 

§  36.    The  joint  address  was  published  in  November,  I 
and  at  once  became  the  target  of  violent  attacks  from 
European  and  Indian  extremists.     It  involved  on  the  one 
hand  a  frank  acceptance  of  responsible  government  as  the 
goal.     On  the  other  it  offered  an  alternative  to  the  one 
scheme  which  had  held  the  field  since  the  Congress  and 
League  had  met  at  Lucknow  in  the  previous  December. 
In  the  absence  of  any  concrete  proposals  by  the  Government 
that  scheme  had  flourished  until  the  pronouncement  was 
issued  in  August.   Naturally  its  authors  drifted  into  thinking 
that  their  scheme  was  as  good  as  carried,  and  a  kind  of 
commentary  on  the  forthcoming  constitution  had  actually 
been  published.     It  was  out  of  the  question  that  Indian  | 
public  opinion  could  change  in  a  few  weeks  their  view  of  | 
proposals  which  bad  been  before  them  in  concrete  shape  | 
for  a  whole  year.    The  authors  of  those  proposals  could  not ) 
be  expected  to  view  the  advent  of  a  reasoned  alternative) 
without  searchings  of  heart.     It  was,  however,  desirable  | 
that  the  alternative  should  stand  clearly  before  them  at  the  'J 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Calcutta  in  the  Christmas  week  of  | 
the  following  December,  for  the  controversy  was  all  on  one  '. 
»de  and  tended  to  obscure  the  issue.     So  I  undertook  to 
deal  in  the  press  with  the  attacks  made  on  the  Joint  Address  / 
in  a  series  of  letters  which  were  printed  and  circulated  to  | 
all  the  papers.    But  this  method  had  to  be  abandoned  when  .< 
several  leading  journals  failed  to  pubhsh  the  letters,  one , 
actually  printing  controversial  answers  without  the  letters  ( 
to  which  the  answers  were  made.    It  was  then  decided  to  I 
produce  the  letters  in  the  form  of  a  book,  at  considerable 
expense  generously  borne  by  some  of  the  signatories.    The 
book  was  published  before  the  Congress  met  at  Calcutta ;  for 
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little  time  was  necessary  to  compete  it,  as  much  of  the 
material  was  ready  to  hand  in  the  '  studies '  previoudy 
circulated.  8ome  parts  of  these  studies  which  contained  data 
necessary  to  the  argument  were  transferred  wholesale  to  the 
letters.  They  are  now  relegated  to  appropriate  places  in  one 
or  other,  to  avoid  repetition  which  becomes  unnecessary  now 
that  both  are  printed  in  the  same  edition. 
r~  §  37.  When  the  Joint  Address  was  presented  I  was  asked 
by  the  ^gnatories  to  be  present.  Once  or  twice  I  was  sent 
for  and  interrogated  privately  by .  Lord  Chelmsford  and 
Mr.  Montagu  (whom  I  had  previously  met  for  a  few  minutes 
in  London,  when  the  subject  of  India  was  not  mentioned). 
When  the  Letters  to  the  People  of  India  had  been  published 
I  went  to  Bombay  where  I  saw  them  again  at  their  invitation 
I   to  discuss  the  contents  of  the  book. 

§  38.  At  this  time  a  committee  of  the  conference  of 
Princes  was  considering  a  scheme  for  submission  to  the 
Viceroy  and  Secretary  of  State.  It  conusted  of  their 
Highnesses  the  Maharajas  of  Bikaner,  Alwar,  and  Fatiala, 
and  His  Highness  the  Jam  of  Nawonagor,  in  his  cricketing 
days  affectionately  known  to  the  whole  English  world 
as  'Ranji'.  In  December  I  was  courteously  invited  by 
the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  to  assist  the  Committee  then 
gathered  at  his  capital.  Engaged  as  I  then  was  on  the 
Letters  to  the  People  of  India  I  was  obliged  to  decline  the 
invitation,  but  with  infinite  regret.  In  the  previous  January 
the  Maharaja  had  read  the  letter  which  had  brought  on 
my  head  the  wrath  of  the  whole  Nationalist  press  and  invited 
me^  to  his  capital  in  an  open  telegram.  Such  an  act  of 
gratuitous  chivalry  to  one  whose  name  was  previously 
unknown  to  the  MAhoraja  is  not  lightly  forgotten. 

Previous  engagements  again  prevented  me  from  accepting 
a  second  invitation  from  His  Highness  of  Alwar,  with  equal 
r^pret  for  a  similar  reason.  But  a  third  invitation  from  the 
Maharaja  of  Patiala  found  me  at  liberty.  At  Patiala  I  met 
Nationalist  leaders  from  all  parts  of  British  India,  and 
ministers  of  native  states  gathered  to  meet  the  Princes. 
These  meetings  are  memorable  as  the  first  occasion  upon 
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which  repreeentatiTeB  from  the  British  as  well  aB  the  Native 
territorieB  have  gathered  to  discuas  the  afEairs  of  all  India. 
Though  no  Unguist  and  the  only  European  present  at  the 
gathering  I  could  follow  the  proceedings  for  the  curious  and 
«gnific:ant  reason  that  English  was  the  only  common  language 
available  to  men  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  Indian 
peniiuola.  Such  a  gathering  was  impossible  to  attend 
without  realizing  the  essential  unity  of  India,  which  must 
of  necessity  in  time  be  recognized  in  its  institutions,  as 
they  come  to  be  based  on  popular  government. 

§  39.   My  next  visit  was  to  Delhi  where  Lord  Chelmsford    ' 
asked  me  to  spend  some  days  in  his  camp.    The  avowed 
reason  for  this  invitation  was  that  a  student  representing 
no  one  but  himstdt  who  bad  given  some  thought  to  the 
[Moblem  under  discussion  could  be  useful  as  a  critic.     In 
that  capacity  I  was  freely  used  and  did  my  best  to  discharge 
it  thoroughly.    I  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  [ 
the  period  for  my  usefulness  in  India  was  over,  and  left  ( 
for  England  at  the  end  of  February.    Nothing  I  had  heard  / 
had  led  me  to  believe  that  the  proposals  adopted  would  be  j 
framed  on  the  lines  suggested  in  my  writings.     And  the ) 
report  when  I  read  it  months  after  in  England  came  as  ) 
a  BurtmBe.    When  I  left  Delhi  the  drafting  of  the  report/ 
had  not  begun.  ( 

It  is  necessary  to  record  these  particulars  because  it  was 
afterwards  suggested  in  the  press  that  I  had  actually  drafted  \ 
the  report.  My  prompt  denial  has  not  prevented  a  further 
complaint  from  many  quartera  that  Lord  Chelmsford  and  ' 
Mr.  Montagu  were  unduly  influenced  by  an  irresponsible  • 
tourist.  Beyond  the  arguments  contained  in  these  papers,  I 
I  had  no  influence  to  wield  either  in  England  or  India,  where  / 
the  opinion  of  all  parties  as  publicly  expressed  was  directly  ( 
opposed  to  the  principle  I  advocated.  With  the  exception  i 
of  Lord  Chdmsford  himself  I  was  possibly  the  only  person  | 
in  India  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  responsible  govern-, 
ment  as  applied  in  the  Dominions  to  the  institutions  of  ; 
provinces.  Whether  my  knowledge  of  India  entitled  me 
to  advance  any  views  is  more  open  to  question.    Of  this  the 
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1^  reader  can  judge  for  himself.  But  in  any  case  tiie  interviews 
}  were  unsought  by  me.  I  merely  responded  to  invitations 
courteously  addressed  to  hundreds  of  others  by  the  Viceroy 
and  Secretary  of  State,  who  were  tireless  in  their  efforts 
to  examine  every  opinion  supported  by  any  pretence  to 
knowledge  before  coming  to  conclusions  of  their  own.  Their 
critics  must  find  some  better  ground  on  which  to  attack 
them. 


IX 

^  §  40.  Writing  to  Mr.  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu  in  April  1917, 
'  I  had  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  Parliament  in  the  days  of  the 
Company  had  iiwtituted  a  direct  inquiry  into  Indian  affairs 
every  twenty  years,  when  the  charter  came  up  for  renewal. 
I  was  now  convinced  that  no  scheme  of  reforms  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  situation  would  command  assent  either 
in  India  or  England  unless  it  were  examined  by  a  parlia- 
mentary committee.  For  without  such  public  inquiry  I  did 
not  believe  that  the  real  strength  of  the  case  gainst  the 
principle  of  the  Minto-Morley  reforms,  or  in  favour  of 
dyarchy,  would  be  understood.  I  therefore  began  to  prepare 
an  edition  of  Letters  to  the  People,  of  India  for  publication 
in  London,  with  a  preface  urging  that  Parliament  should 
refer  the  proposals  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  a  joint 
select  committee  from  both  Houses  with  power  to  take 
evidence.    This  edition  was  published  in  May  1918. 

X 

§  41.  The  Montagu-Chelmsford  report  was  given  to  the 
public  in  July.  From  various  quarters  the  demand  was 
immediately  raised  that  all  further  consideration  of  the 
matter  should  be  postponed  until  after  the  war.  The  letter  to 
The  Times  here  published  as  Paper  X  was  written  to  coimter 
this  demand.  Ignoring  the  i^tation,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment lost  no  time  in  dispatching  to  India  oonunittees  as 
recommended  in  the  Mont^u-Chelmsford  report,  to  formu- 
late schemes  for  the  franchise,  the  separation  of  Indian  from 
proviacial  functions,  and  the  powers  to  be  transferred  to 
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respoDBible  ministers.  It  was  wisely  decided  to  amalgamate 
these  committees,  as  two  sub-committees,  under  the  general 
churmaoship  of  Lord  Southborough.  Questions  of  franchise 
were  de^t  with  by  one  under  X^ord  Southborough  himself, 
decentralization  and  transferred  powers  by  the  other  over 
which  Mr.  Feetham,  a  member  of  the  South  African  legisla- 
ture, presided  as  chairman. 

§42.  Aa  far  back  as  1907  Lord  Morley  had  appointed 
a  Boyal  Commission  to  invesUgate  the  question,  with  a 
reference  so  limited  that  the  Commission  was  tmable  to 
investigate  the  relations  of  the  Government  of  India  with, 
the  Secretary  of  State.  This  Commifision,  which  reported 
in  1909,  adduced  no  principles  by  which  the  spheres  of  the 
central  and  provincial  govemments  could  be  distinguished, 
but  advised  a  multitude  of  changes  in  administrative 
practice,  codes,  and  statutes.  The  mere  summary  of  their 
reconunendations  covered  no  less  than  fourteen  pages  of 
prmted  foolaoap  and  the  Government  of  India  laboured  to 
cany  them  out.  But  in  1918  no  one  pretended  that  the 
proUem  was  solved,  and  it  blocked  the  approach  towards 
responsible  government  in  the  provinces,  promised  in  August 
1917.  If  another  decade  were  required  to  solve  it,  the  new 
project  of  reform  would  be  obsolete  before  the  solution  was 
reached.  The  dangers  of  delay  were  real,  and  the  services 
rendered  by  the  sub-committee  over  which  Mr.  Feetham 
predded  in  removing  them  cannot  be  exaggerated.  After 
a  few  months  of  inquiry  in  India  they  produced  a  report 
which  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee  accepted  as  solving  the  problem.  The  members  of 
the  Bnb~committee,  however,  would  readily  admit  that  their 
achievement  was  only  made  possible  because  the  ground  for 
their  work  was  cleared  by  the  labours  of  the  previous  decade. 
Bat  the  situation  created  by  the  war  was  needed  to  bring 
those  labom-a  to  fnut. 

XI 

I  43.  Matters  were  thus  in  teain  for  submission  to  Parlia- 
ment in  the  summer  of  1919.    When  introducing  the  Bill 
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the  Government  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
select  committee  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  spokesmen 
of  all  parties  were  heard,  and  submitted  to  crosa-examination 
with  important  results.  Arguments  in  favour  of  doing 
nothii^  collapsed.  Witnesses  who  attacked  the  principle 
of  the  measure  were  unable  to  produce  alternatives  whioh 
would  bear  analysis.  Extremists  on  the  other  tdde  were 
forced  to  disclose  their  real  position  by  challenging  the  title 
of  Parliament  to  decide  the  time  and  measure  of  the  atepe 
by  which  the  approach  to  responsible  government  should 
be  made.  This  challenge  the  Committee  answered  by 
reasserting  the  sovereign  position  of  Parliament  in  the  pre- 
j  amble  of  the  Bill.  The  success  which  attended  these 
proceedings  in  fact  suggests  the  question  whether  many  of 
the  evils  of  party  government  would  not  be  avoided  if 
l^islatttres  devoted  more  time  to  takit^  evidence  and  less 
to  debate.  The  cross-examination  of  witnesses  may  well 
be  an  instrument  as  useful  in  l^islatures  as  it  is  in  courts. 
Would  successive  attempts  to  solve  the  Irish  question  have 
proved  so  barren,  if  the  Bills  before  discussion  in  committee 
had  been  referred  to  select  committees  empowered  to  hear 
evidence  from  all  parties  in  Ireland  I  Questions  have  far 
more  effect  than  debate  in  revealing  the  tendency  of  views 
which  lead  only  to  a  blank  wail. 

In  any  case  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  measure  could  have 
been  carried  through  both  Houses  in  time,  if  ministers  had 
not  been  supported  from  the  back  benches  by  members  with 
a  knowledge  and  conviction  acquired  in  the  course  of  hearing 
evidence.  There  is  every  sign  that  this  method  of  handling 
Indian  affairs  has  returned  to  stay. 

§  44.  Time  was  the  governing  factor.  The  promise  of 
reform  had  been  coupled  with  the  words '  as  soon  as  possible', 
and  the  credit  of  England  with  India  hung  on  this  pledge. 
The  eagerness  of  imiumerable  Indians  to  be  heard  was 
a  danger  averted  only  by  the  firmness  of  the  Committee 
and  of  Lord  Selborne  whose  whole  conduct  of  the  proceedings 
evoked  admiration  from  all  quarters.  Unless  the  Committee 
reported  in  time  the  dat^r  that  the  BUI  would  be  talked 
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oat  before  the  end  of  the  seBsioii  was  real.  My  evidfliice  was 
reqaisiticmed  just  before  the  Committee  adjourned  for  its 
summer  recess,  which  was  in  fact  prolonged  by  the  railway 
strike.  I  therefore  had  ample  time  in  which  to  prepare,  and 
aa  the  qneetionnaire  circulated  to  witnesses  seemed  to  cover 
the  whole  field,  I  decided  to  give  my  evidence  in  chief  in 
written  answers  to  those  questions  and  thtis  save  the  time 
available  to  the  Committee  for  pnbhc  sittings.  My  oral 
examination  which  took  only  a  few  hours  is  not  printed  in 
this  volume,  for  it  added  nothing  material  to  the  memo- 
random. 

§45.    If  other  evidence  WOTC  wanting  this  paper  would  show  / 
that  I  bad  had  no  hand  in  drafting  the  Montf^-Chelmsford     "^ 
nport.     With  its  argument  against  the  principle  of  the 
Congresfi-Le^ne  scheme  I  was  altogether  at  one.    The  gist  | 
of  my  criticism  is  that  the  recommendations  are  largely  at  ( 
variance  with  that  argument.     To  ministers  responsible  to  ( 
the  legislature  and  electorate,  certain  functions  together  with  I 
the  powers  necessary  to  disobaige  them  were  to  be  transferred.  / 
To  the  Govemor-in-Council  all  other  functions,  including  I 
the  maintenance  of  order,  vrere  to  be  reserved  ;  but  without  ( 
unquestionable  power  to  enact  whatever  laws  he  might  find  I 
neoessuy  to  discharge  them.    To  the  powers  so  reserved' 
was  applied  the  principle  of  divided  responsibility,  which 
in  the  first  part  of  their  report,  its  authors  had  foand[ 
unanswerable  reasons  to  condemn.  > 

§  46.  Parliament,  on  the  advice  of  Lord  Selbome's  Com- 1 
mittee,  removed  this  blemish  by  vesting  in  the  governor  final  j 
and  unmistakable  powers  to  enact  by  ordinance  measures  \ 
which  the  L^slative  Council  may  refuse  to  pass  in  the  ' 
shape  required.  This  averts  the  certainty  of  dangerous 
deadlocks  between  the  executive  and  legislature,  and 
establishes  the  position  that,  in  the  sphere  of  the  reserved  ; 
powers  the  elected  councils  are  advisory  only. 

§  47.  Feraonally  I  regret  that  the  Committee  did  not  - 
prescribe  a  procedure  frankly  in  harmony  with  the  principle 
that  the  governor  l^;i^te8  on  reserved  functions,  but  only 
after  listening  to  anything  which  the  elected  councils  have 
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to  say  on  the  details  as  well  aa  on  the  principles  of  the 

)    measures   proposed.      In    conformity   with    this    principle 

measures  would  come  before  the  council  for  advice.     The 

advice  would  be  given  first  on  the  principle  of  the  measure 

as  proposed,  then  on  every  detail,  and  lastly  on  the  principle 

of  the  measure  as  amended-    Bat  on  each  point  the  council 

would  be  told  whether  the  govrauor  accepted  or  rejected 

their  advice  before  they  proceeded  to  the  next  one.     On 

a  second  reading  debate  they  might  advise  him  that  the 

Bill  as  a  whole  was  unnecessary  and  unacceptable.    If  their 

arguments  convinced  him   he  would  drop  it.     If  not   he 

would  intimate  that  in  his  opinion  the  measure  was  still 

necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  on  him, 

and  ask  them,  on  that  assumption,  to  say  what  changes 

they  wished  to  have  made  in  the  details.    They  would  next 

advise  amendments  ;    and  he  would  inform  them  whether 

he  accepted  or  rejected  each  before  they  proceeded  to 

formulate  the  next  one.    The  text  upon  which  subsequent 

amendments  were  to  be  based  would  thus  be  clear  at  every 

sta^e.    Lastly  he  would  ash  their  opinion  on  the  Bill  as 

amended  with  his  consent.    In  the  light  of  that  advice  he 

would  finally  decide  whether  or  no  to  enact  it.    The  advice 

of  the  popular  spokramen  would  thus  be  on  record  at  every 

stage,  and  the  decisions  of  the  governor  would  be  taken 

with  that  advice  plainly  before  him, 

V  "     The  old  practice  is,  however,  retained  of  submitting  Bills 

J        under  the  reserved  powers  to  councils  as  if  they  were 

sovereign  legislatures,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  emerge 

in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  governor.    The  governor  may 

then  reject  them  as  a  whole,  and  supersede  the  legislature 

by  enacting  an  ordinance  of  his  own,  which  may  be  something 

I  different  from  the  measure  as  first  introduced.     In  plain 

/  words  the  governor  may  not  legislate  until  he  has  bad 

/  a  definite  quarrel  with  the  elected  council.    It  is  then  super- 

i'  seded,  and  no  further  steps  are  taken  even  to  ask  its  advice. 

^      1 48,    I  still  hope  that  at  this  stage  governors  may  try 

the  merits  of  the  procedure  here  outlined.    There  is  nothing 

■  to  prevent  a  governor  from  asking  the  elected  members  to 
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meet  him  ioformiJly  and  to  give  their  opinion  on  every  J 
clause,  or  from  tfdiing  them  whether  he  accepts  or  rejects  I 
ifc  before  asking  their  advice  on  the  next  one.  If  the  text  \ 
of  an  or^nuice  is  settled  in  this  manner  the  electorate  will/ 
then  feel  that  the  governor  has  only  decided  against  them ) 
after  listening  to  what  their  spokesmen  have  to  say  on  every  j 
detail.  The  East  is  used  to  decisions  made  from  above.  I 
Indeed  it  is  used  to  little  else.  But  the  right  to  be  heard 
on  every  detail  is  dear  to  their  hearts,  and  rightly  so.  The  ) 
difficult  art  of  deciding  issues  for  themselves  must  be  learned  ( 
in  the  region  of  the  powers  transferred  to  the  legislative  \ 
conndls.  ) 

§  49.  It  is,  however,  an  immeasurable  gain  that  Lord  [ 
Selbome's  committee  secured  to  the  governors  real  power  j 
to  enact  the  le^slation  required  to  give  efFect  to  the  duties  t 
imposed  on  them  ;  a  power  beyond  question  denied  in  the  j 
scheme  as  first  submitted  to  Parliament.  The  strongest; 
part  of  a  strong  report  is  that  in  which  the  Joint  Committee 
affirm  with  emphasis  that  the  legislative  powers  vested  in 
the  governor  are  meant  to  be  used.  There  is  real  danger 
that  this  essential  f  eatiire  in  the  scheme  may  be  allowed  to 
evaporate  in  practice.  As  one  of  the  critics  points  out  ^  the  { 
nilea  framed  to  give  effect  to  the  Minto-Morley  reforms 
required  that  every  resolution  of  the  legislative  councils 
should  be '  in  the  form  of  a  specific  recommendation  addressed 
to  the  local  government '.  It  was  clearly  intended  that  local 
govenunents  should  have  before  them  an  expression  of 
public  opinion,  give  efFect  to  it  if  advisable  in  the  public 
interest,  bat  if  not  refuse  to  do  so  and  give  their  reasons. 
The  proper  course  would  have  been  to  forbid  officials  to 
vote  on  such  resolutions,  leaving  them  to  stand  as  clear 
expressions  of  opinion  from  members  representing  the 
public.  But  the  nerve  of  Government  failed,  and  so  fearful 
was  It  of  b^ng  confronted  with  unwelcome  resolutions 
that  officials  were-  ordered  if  possible  to  vote  them  down. 
Official  members  were  thus  presented  in  the  guise  of  a 
political  party. 

'  p.  187. 
iw  d 
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In  like  manner  goTemora  wanting  in  the  nerve  to  enact 

unpopolar  measures  which  they  know  in  their  hearts  are 

necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  laid  on  them,  may 

be  tempted  to  influence  votes  in  the  legislatures  to  avoid 

the  necessity  arising.    Such  methods  will  not  avail  in  the 

end.     Government   by  influence  creates   distrust,    which 

leads  to  disorder,  though  unhappily  the  evil  fruits  are  nat 

always  reaped  in  the  time  of  the  sower.     I  hope  that 

a  governor  who  interferes  with  powers  clearly  vested  in 

ministers  and  legislative  councils,  or  tails  to  support  them 

in  the  execution  of  those  powers,  will  be  summarily  recced. 

But  I  hope  no  less  that  a  governor  who  fails  to  exercise 

powers  necessary  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  functions 

reserved  to  him  will  also  be  recalled.    Parliament  has  now 

given  the  clearest  instruotiona  on  the  subject.    If  obstacles 

to  giving  effect  to  them  are  imposed  from  above  the  governor 

should  resign  and  publish  his  reasons.   A  man,  better  situated 

then  most  to  judge  of  such  matters,  once  said  to  me  that 

resignations  in  India  were  too  rare. 

y'    No  government  can  endure  unless  the  powers  eonfened 

/  on  it  are  adequate  to  its  functions.    And  this  principle  ia 

!  never  so  important  as  when  two  governments  are  called 

:  upon  to  operate  side  by  side.    With  the  definite  breiakdown 

;  of  one,  the  system,  as  a  whole,  may  collapse.    When  I  ui-ged 

'  that  ministers  and  legislatures  should  have  full  and  un- 

/  fettered  power  to  discharge  the  fouotions  imposed  on  them, 

(  I  urged  with  no  less  insistence  that  the  same  prinoiple  must 

/  also  be  applied  to  those  reserved  to  the  Qovemor-in-Conncil. 

The  Minto-Morley  reforms  were  fruitful  of  many  useful 

resnlts.    But  where  the  reforms  had  been  carried  furthest, 

provincial  executives  knew  that  they  could  not  obtain  from 

the  legislatures  powers  necessaiy  to  qoell  disorder.     For 

these  it  was  recognized  that  resort  must  be  had  to  the  clear 

official  majority  on  the  Indian  legislature.    The  inevitable 

crisis,    masked  and   postponed    by    war   legislation,    was 

dangerously  developed  when  the  retam  of  peace  obliged 

Government  to  deal  with  it  on  lines  pr^cribed  by  the 

existing  constitution.    The  use  of  the  official  majority  on 
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the  btdian  le^slatnre  was,  then,  the  sgnal  for  an  ontbreak 
that  jeopardized  reform.  And  nnless  there  are  gOTemmentB 
able  and  competent  to  maintain  order,  the  free  institutions 
now  established  will  never  grow. 

§  50.  My  point  is  that  government  muat  have  legal  power 
to  maintain  order  wherever  it  ia  threatened.  But  I  want 
to  add  that  it  will  fail  utterly,  and  deaerves  to  fail,  unless 
it  deals  with  the  ultimate  oauses  of  disorder.  '  India ', 
aajd  Lord  Morley,  '  is  a  country  where  bad  manners  axe 
a  crime.*  Amongst  educated  Indians  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted  there  are  some  who  are,  as  I  feel,  definitely  and 
finally  embittered  against  the  British  connexion.  In  every 
instance  this  bitterness  had  its  roots  in  some  rankling 
memory  of  insult  at  the  hands  of  a  European.  — 1 

$51.  In  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance,  it  is  best  not 
to  rely  on  general  language  but  to  give  specific  examples. 
I  will  take  the  first  from  my  own  experience.  Like  many 
others  I  am  fond  oftalking  to  guards  and  inspectors  while 
waiting  for  a  train,  if  only  because  they  so  often  help  to 
lemind  one  that  the  qualities  essential  to  a  courteous 
gentleman  are  not  limited  to  any  one  class.  In  one  Indian 
BtatioQ  I  fonnd  myself  talMng  to  a  tall,  grey-bearded  official 
who  m^t  irom  his  appearance  have  come  straight  from 
the  platforms  of  Swindon  or  Crewe.  His  conversation 
entiiely  confirmed  this  impression,  and  we  had  passed  from 
the  war  to  the  local  crops,  when  a  badly  overcrowded  train 
drew  np  and  disgorged  an  Indian  crowd  far  larger  than  the 
platform  was  built  to  accommodate.  As  the  train  emptied 
the  crowd  was  pushed  across  the  platform  to  where  we  were 
stuiding,  till  at  last  one  Indian  passenger  brushed  the 
inspector's  back.  It  was  phyeicaHy  impossible  for  anything 
else  to  happen  ;  but  without  pausing  in  his  conversation, 
or  even  looking  over  his  shoulder,  the  inspector  lashed  out 
backwM^  with  his  foot,  with  an  action  exactly  resembling 
that  of  a  vicioQs  mule.  The  contrast  between  this  savage 
gestnTB  and  bis  perfect  and  natural  courtesy  to  a  fellow 
Bnropean  was  unforgettable.  The  Indian  cowered  and 
Aiaak  from  the  kick  without  attempting  to  remonstrate  ; 
ds 
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but  it  would  not  the  least  snrprise  me  to  hear  that  two 
yeaiB  later  he  was  bas^  wtecfcing  truns  and  murdering 
EnropeaoB. 

§  62.  The  second  example  happened  quite  lately,  and  in 
this  oonntry,  to  one  ot  my  Indian  friends — a  Christian  who 
did  oonspionoue  service  at  the  front  and  wears  a  French 
decoration.  In  France  he  worked  on  oloae  and  cordial 
terms  with  hundreds  of  Englishmen.  One  day  he  caught 
sight  of  a  face  in  the  street  which  seemed  familiar,  and 
anxious  not  to  pass  an  old  acquaintance  unrecognized, 
looked  again.  The  owner  of  the  face  turned  on  him  and 
said,  *  What  are  you  looking  at  me  for  ?  Get  out  of  this 
at  once.  I  may  tell  you  I  come  from  Madras  where  I  have 
thrashed  a  thousand  of  your  sort.'  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
my  friend  refused  to  be  cowed  and  stood  his  ground  till,  in 
spite  of  repeated  threats  of  violence,  the  stranger  had  to 
put  his  pride  in  his  pocket  and  take  himself  off. 

§  63.  One  could,  of  course,  quote  any  number  of  cases  in 
which  real  provocation  by  an  Indian  to  a  European  pro- 
voked some  counter  indignity.  I  will  even  mention  a  case 
the  exact  opposite  of  those  quoted  above.  An  English 
friend  of  mine,  who  happens  to  shate  my  views  on  this 
subject,  asked  his  way  of  a  Brahmin  in  Southern  India. 
The  Brahmin  shook  his  robes  as  thoi^h  to  avoid  pollution 
and  turned  away  in  scornful  silence.  To  a  mere  visitor 
interested  in  the  study  of  Indian  habits  and  customs  the 
incident  was  jiwt  material  for  an  interesting  entry  in 
a  traveller's  note-book  on  the  subject  of  caste.  A  European 
resident  in  the  country  could  soaroety  have  been  blamed  for 
resenting  the  insult.  Ko  race  ei^oys  an  exclusive  monopoly 
of  good  manners  or  bad.  The  Japanese  are  capable  of 
offering  most  calculated  insults  to  Europeans  behind  a  veil 
of  polished  civility.  But  gratuitous  insults  addressed  by 
some  Asiatics  to  some  Europeans  wilt  never  justify  gratuitous 
insult  by  other  Europeans  of  other  Asiatics.  The  two 
instances  quoted  above  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely  by 
any  one  with  long  experience  of  Anglo-Indian  relations. 
If  the  true  history  of  every  Indian  anarchist  could  be 
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written,  I  Tentore  to  say  that  hardly  one  would  be  found 
in  which  the  first  bent  to  political  crime  baa  not  been 
given  by  some  disgraceful  incident  of  the  kind.  I  must  add 
with  emphasis  that  such  conduct  is  not  typical  of  the 
Eoglislunan  in  India.  In  the  same  breath  I  must  say  that 
anarchy  is  not  typical  of  Indians.  There  are  hundreds  of 
Indian  utarchists,  and  I  fear  that  the  class  of  Englishmen 
who  not  merely  offer,  but  considOT  it  their  duty  to  offer 
these  inBults  to  Indians,  whenever  the  occasion  arises,  must 
also  be  numbered  in  hundreds.  To  the  peace  of  India  and 
the  British  connexion  they  constitute  an  incomparably 
greater  danger  than  anarchists.  And  in  ofEering  this  opinion 
I  am  not  echoing  the  views  of  people  like  Mrs.  Besant, 
tb.  Andrews,  or  Mr.  Bamsay  Macdonald.  I  am  saying 
what  was  said  to  me  insistently  by  ez{>erienced  senior 
officers  who  honestly  regarded  my  own  political  vieira  as 
dangerous. 

§  54.  The  papers  in  this  volume  were  written  almost 
entirety  with  reference  to  constitutional  questions.  It  was 
not  my  business  to  deal  with  the  social  problem  in  those 
discosBions.  But  in  gathering  these  papers  for  publication,  I 
must  guard  against  giving  the  impression  that  I  think,  or  have 
ever  thought,  that  the  Indian  question  can  be  solved  merely 
or  primarily  by  granting  a  liberal  constitution.  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  it  cannot  be  solved  without  wise  con- 
stitutional change,  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  no  political 
reform  has  the  least  chance  of  succeeding  unless  govern- 
ment deals  decisively  with  the  small  class  of  Europeans 
who  are  all  unconsciously  undermining  the  only  foundations 
upon  which  it  can  rest. 

§  55.  En^jiloud  has  in  this  matter  a  difficult  heritage.  The 
freedom  implicit  in  her  law,  system  and  triiditions  has 
extended  her  empire  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  world. 
For  several  generations  it  has  placed  Englishmen  as  rulers 
over  populations  which  ore  not  European,  and  number  at 
least  one-fifth  of  the  human  race.  In  spite  of  our  law, 
system  and  traditions,  this  dominant  position  has  dangerously 
reacted  on  our  own  manners.     The  war  has  now  brought 
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Indians  into  more  intimate  contact  with  the  fVencfa, 
Italians  and  other  foreign  peoples,  who  have  not  shared 
ODT  large  experience  in  gOTeming  nou-Enropean  races,  and 
who  have  not  always  shown  conspicnoos  snccess  whare  they 
have  tried  it.  But  their  contact  with  non-Eoropean  races 
has  not  produced  in  them  the  same  d^ree  of  caste  feeling 
which  our  relatively  greater  contact  has  produced  in  as. 
One  etriMng  illustration  of  all  this  is  that  while  Egypt  is 
crying  to  be  rid  of  ua  Palestine  is  b^^;ing  us  to  remain. 
It  IB  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  people  who  have 
governed  so  many  races  should  be  loved  by  their  subjects. 
But  the  mooh  more  serious  fact  is  that  our  dominant  position 
has  made  us  unlovable.  And  the  first  step  towards  maiding 
our  ways  is  frankly  to  see  that  they  want  mending. 

§  56.  We  are  fond  of  lecturing  Indians  on  the  evils  of 
caste,  while  all  unconsciously  our  own  people  have  assumed 
the  place  of  another  caste  in  her  system.  Volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  occupational  and  religious  origins  of 
caste.  But  really  there  is  no  mystery  in  the  matter.  Caste 
is  a  Portuguese  word  which  connotes  race.  Its  Indian  equiva- 
lent varna  means  colour.  Its  motive  is  a  sense  of  coloor. 
Some  Brahmins  are  as  l^t  as  some  Europeans,  while  Sudras 
and  sweepers  are  often  as  black  as  African  negroes.  Between 
these  extremes  is  every  gradation  of  colour,  and  as  any 
one  can  see  from  the  earlier  stories  of  Kipling,  the  European 
has  simply  taken  hie  appropriate  place  in  the  whole  a^tem 
of  mutual  exclusion.  In  this  as  in  many  other  respects  the 
East  has  had  greater  effect  on  us  than  we  on  the  East. 
And  the  more  we  realize  this  the  better. 

§  57.  The  whole  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to  bring  move- 
ments long  gathering  to  a  sndden  head.  With  negligible 
exceptions,  the  non-European  citizens  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, who  form  the  vast  majority  of  its  membeis, 
strenuously  upheld  its  cause  against  Germany.  The  issue  was 
too  plain  to  mistake.  And  contrary  to  edl  that  dolorous  pro- 
phets foretold,  they  knew  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  British 
Commonwealth  stood  for  freedom  and  the  German  Empire 
for  bondage.    But  companionship  in  arms  has  fanned  their 
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long  smouldering  resentment  against  the  presumption  that 
Europeans  are  destined  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  every  part  of  Aaia  and  Africa  it  is  bursting  into  flames, 
ud  AmericanB  know  to  their  cost  that  it  has  also  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  their  ooloored  population.  This  is  the 
cause  of  bloody  riots  in  American  cities.  This  is  why 
Christianity,  supported  by  powerful  missions,  makes  such 
little  progress  in  Central  Africa  as  compared  with  Islam. 
Despite  the  faot  that  both  religians  are  Semitic  in  origin, 
and  spring  from  almost  the  same  country,  the  religion 
founded  by  Mahomet  is  regarded  as  a  coloured  man's  faith, 
while  that  founded  by  Christ  is  identified  with  Europe. 
Every  nussionajy  knows  that  this  feeling  is  the  most 
difBcuH  factor  he  has  to  face.  It  has  made  possible  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  great  numbers  of  Hindus  sup- 
porting Moslems  in  the  Caliphate  agitation. 

S58.  Personally  I  regard  this  challenge  to  the  long/ 
nnquestioned  claim  of  the  white  man  to  dominate  the 
world  as  inevitable  and  wholesome,  especially  to  our- 
selves. We  have  formally  disowned  that  claim,  and  it  is 
of  the  happiwt  ai^pury  for  the  fnture  that  we  have  used 
tlie  hour  of  victory  to  take  measures  which  prove  our 
aincerity.  But  those  measiures  will  still  be  wrecked  miless 
diutie  Btepe  are  taken  to  amend  the  manners  and  practices 
bred  by  the  long  imquestioued  doctrine  of  ascendency. 
Lord  Ijbrley's  remark  is  a  flgure  of  rhetoric  only  in  the  sense 
that  the  conduct  to  which  he  referred  has  yet  to  find  its 
&P[wopiiate  place  in  the  criminal  code.  Lord  Morley  was 
also  at  pains  to  prove  that  things  which  journalists  might 
uy  without  let  or  hindrance  in  England  must  in  India  be 
treated  and  dealt  with  as  crimes.  But  if  so,  exactly  the 
same  principle  ought  to  be  applied  to  conduct  on  the  part 
of  Europeans  which  is  more  than  anything  else  the  root 
caose  of  Indian  mireet.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
gOTOTuors  should  be  vested  with  powers  to  investigate 
judicially  cases  where  Europeans  are  alleged  to  have  out- 
nged  Indian  feeling.  Wherever  a  case  of  wanton  and 
unprovoked  insult,  such  as  those  I  have  cited,  is  proved. 
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government  ehould  have  power  to  order  the  culprit  to 
leave  the  country.  The  great  body  of  European  opinion  in 
India,  would,  I  bdieve,  heartily  support  the  removal  of 
persons  so  convicted ;  and  a  few  deportations  would  soon 
r    effect  a  definite  change  for  the  better. 

§  59.  The  principle  is  no  new  one  in  Indian  administra- 
tion. When  Napoleon  had  closed  Europe  to  British  traders 
their  demand  for  free  admission  to  India  was  imperative. 
The  British  East  India  Company  fought  hard  for  its  ex- 
clusive privileges  when  its  charter  came  up  for  revision  in 
1813,  relying  mainly  on  the  argument  that  a  general  access 
of  tradera  to  the  coimtry  would  have  a  disruptive  effect  on 
its  ancient  society,  and  lead  to  grave  political  dangers. 
That  this  argument  contained  a  serious  element  of  truth 
was  proved  by  the  character  of  those  who  appe««d  to 
support  it.  The  a^ed  Warren  Hastings  was  called  from  his 
retirement  to  give  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  well  as  Lord  Teignmouth  (Sir  John  Shore),  Malcolm, 
and  Munro.  They  all  attested  the  practical  difficulty  of 
securing  from  Europeans  proper  treatment  of  the  Indians 
and  due  respect  for  their  habits  and  customs.  To  secure 
the  enforcement  in  the  courts  of  justice  between  Indians 
and  Europeans  was  well-nigh  impossible.  The  occasion 
was  rendered  notable  by  members  rising  in  a  body  aa 
HEwtings  entered  the  HousCj  and  standing  bareheaded  tmtil 
he  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  bar,  a  just  though  tardy 
admission  of  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
their  predecessors.  In  the  debate  which  followed  Charles 
Grant  reminded  the  House  of  the  injustice  and  oppression 
inflicted  on  natives  in  America  and  Africa  by  European 
adventurers  exempt  from  all  civilized  control. 

Parliament  recognizing  the  reality  of  those  dangera, 
ordered  that  Europeans  might  visit  India  and  trade  there 
subject  only  to  licences  granted  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
or,  on  their  refusal,  by  the  Board  of  Control.  In  India 
they  were  to  reside  subject  to  good  behaviour  and  also  with 
such  restrictions  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  deemed 
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§  60.  It  is  mach  to  be  regretted  that  these  powers  were 
gradually  abolished,  and  were  not  revived  when  the  Imperial 
Government  assumed  exclusive  control.  But  if  we  really 
mean  our  justice  to  be  even-handed  in  India  they  ought  to 
be  revived  in  substance  now.  To  deport  Europeans  whose 
conduct  is  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  India  to  the  country  of 
their  origin,  is  a  far  milder  measure  than  to  exile  Indians 
for  a  like  reason.  I  greatly  regret  that  I  could  not  say  so 
to  Lord  Selbome's  Committee  :  the  character  of  their  refer- 
ence excluded  the  subject ;  but  I  cannot  take  the  pen  from 
ttus  paper  without  saying  it  here.* 

§  61.  My  Indian  friends  know  that  all  I  said  to  Lord 
Selbome's  Committee,  I  had  said  to  them  in  India  years 
before.  Not  one  of  you  has  reproached  me  for  arguing  in 
public  that  every  government,  whatever  it  is,  should  have 
powers  adequate  for  enforcing  the  law.  For  that  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  my  hopes  for  India  are  brighter  than  ever, 
in  the  face  of  all  the  dangers  which  are  now  gathering  in 
the  path  of  reform.  And  as  some  of  the  predictions  I  made 
to  y«u  then  have  been  verified  since,  I  will  venture,  in 
taking  leave  of  this  subject,  on  one  more.  My  belief  is  that 
prt^ess  towards  responsible  government  will  be  most  rapid 
in  that  province  where  ministers  and  legislators  openly 
exercise  their  influence  to  support  the  enforcement  of  law. 
Nothing  but  disorder  can  now  delay  the  process  and  nothing 
can  stop  it  but  civil  war,  which  always  has  its  seeds  in 
disorder.  The  euforoement  of  law  is  essential  to  government, 
and  responsible  government  cannot  develop  in  a  country 
where  government  itself  is  ceasing  to  exist.  This  was 
the  truth  which  a  liberal  government  forgot  in  ignoring 
measures  taken  in  Ulster  to  resist  the  law. 

Unless  the  law  is  enforced  civil  war  will  sooner  or  later 
result,  and  control  pass  from  civil  to  military  hands.  The 
moment  blood  begins  to  flow  passion  is  inflamed,  and 
incidents  such  as  those  which  disfigured  the  suppression  of 

'  Since  writing  ibeat  p&ra^pbs,  I  have  hwrd,  on  aninipeaohabI« 
authority,  tbnt  a  European  guilty  of  improper  beliaTiour  to  an  elgyptian 
WM  orderad  by  Lord  Cromer  to  quit  Eg^pt  within  forty-eight  houn. 
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the  Indian  mutiny,  the  rebellion  in  Dublin,  or  the  outbreak 
in  the  Punjab,  are  an  almost  invariable  result.  The  Mutiny 
was  responsible  for  deoades  of  reaction  in  India.  The  first 
necessity  is,  of  course,  to  see  that  the  laws  are  as  just  aa 
may  be.  The  second  is  to  see  that  the  enforcement  of  those 
laws  is  never  in  question  from  the  outaet.  To  deal  with 
criminals  who  defy  the  laws  which  protect  society  against 
themselves  is  easy  enough.  The  real  difficulty  is  presented 
by  men  who  blindly  but  honestly  behove  that  law  is  con- 
trary to  freedom.  With  all  the  idealism,  devotion,  and 
intelligence  which  criminals  lack,  they  can  always  devise 
means  to  put  any  government  in  the  wrong.  All  human 
laws  are  imperfect,  and  the  conscientious  reedster  will 
always  pick  out  the  less  perfect  laws  to  defy.  He  courts 
martyrdom  to  enlist  sympathy,  and  if  public  sympathy  is 
successfully  marshalled  against  govenunent,  its  task  becomes 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  re- 
members how  he  breathed  on  the  smoking  flax  of  passive 
resistance,  he  must  often  wish  that  his  lips  had  been  sealed. 
I  ask  you  to  think  of  the  time,  already  in  sight,  when  the 
task  of  maintaining  order,  with  aU  its  bitter  necessities, 
will  rest  on  yourselves. 

The  direct  responsibility  for  maintaining  order  still  lies 
with  the  governments  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  must 
continue  to  lie  there  until  the  Gnel  transfer  of  responsible 
government  can  be  made.  It  is  for  ministers  and  legis- 
latures to  advise  the  govemor-in-council  on  all  measures 
taken  to  that  end.  But  the  advice  you  give  to  your  own 
constituents  is  of  even  greater  importance.  You  have 
always  to  remember  that  advice  given  publicly  in  the 
legislatuies  to  the  govemor-in-council  is  also  advice  given 
to  your  own  supporters.  Your  influence  as  popular  leaders 
if  exercised  in  the  cause  of  law  and  order  will  be  final  and 
conclusive  and  conduce  more  than  any  one  factor  to  the 
perfect  tranquilhty  in  which  India  can  move  most  rapidly  to 
the  status  of  a  self-governing  dominion.  I  am  thinking 
always  of  the  time  when  Parliament  will  send  commissions 
to  India  to  report  progress.    The  principal  point  to  which 
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they  will  look  is  how  far  Indian  electorates  can  be  trusted 
to  maintain  order  through  their  own  representatives.  In 
any  crisis  first  ask  yourselves  what  material  you  are  going 
to  provide  the  commissions  for  framing  an  answer  to  that 
question. 

§  62.  In  democracies  the  ultimate  decision  between  right 
and  wrong  rests  with  the  masses.  And  the  hope  of  the  world 
lies  in  this  that  the  habit  of  deciding  fits  them  for  decision. 
If  aay  one  doubts  this  let  him  read  the  luminous  article  on 
Italy  in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  which  appears  just 
as  these  pages  are  going  to  the  press.  A  single  quotation 
will  here  suffice. 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  risorgimento  has  been  justified  in 
the  eyes  of  men  by  recent  events.  A  few  years  ago  people 
qualified  their  approval  of  the  work  of  Cavour  by  lamenting 
the  '  disillusionment '  of  subsequent  Italian  history.  And 
that  there  was  much  '  disillusionment '  the  Italians  them- 
selves were  the  first  to  confess.  But  slow  beneficent  change 
is  often  going  on  underground  during  periods  of  apparent 
ajid  pioclaiined  '  disillusionment  ',  To  any  one  who  knows 
what  Italy  was  really  like  in  the  period  which  we  justly  call 
her  heroic  age,  from  1848  to  1870,  her  recent  progress  is 
clear  enough.  The  eouthem  and  much  of  the  central 
populations  were  sunk  in  barbarism,  the  evil  inheritance  of 
centuries  of  servitude  ;  everywhere  comiption,  inefficiency, 
and  letha^^  weie  a  deadweight  which  the  patriots  had  to 
lift,  being  men  translated  above  themselves  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  cause.  Great  has  been  the  progress  silently 
effected  by  fiftyyears  of  the  new  regime,  with  all  its  faults 
and  failures.  ^  those  who  know  the  histories  of  the 
campaigns  of  1848  and  1866  the  performance  of  Italy  from 
1916  to  1918  in  mobilizing  and  maintaining  five  million 
men,  and  fighting  a  modem  war  in  all  its  equipage  along 
three  hundred  miles  of  Alpine  front,  will  itself  be  a  proof  of 
the  steady  average  advance  made  during  the  dim  half- 
century  that  followed  Italy's  great  iUumination.* 

§63.  Yet  this  article  shows  that  Italy  could  not  have 
done  what  she  did,  nor  yet  be  what  she  now  is,  but  for  the 
leadership  in  the  crisis  of  her  fate  of  Mazzini,  Garibaldi, 

1  TAe  Tmu  lAt^ary  Suj^emetU,  September  16,  1920.  'VenU 
Settembre,  1870-1820.' 
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CaTOtir,  and  some  hundreds  of  associates  who  were  '  men 
translated  above  themselves  by  the  inspiration  of  their 
cause  '.  Popular  government  succeeds  only  in  so  far  as 
electorates  can  be  brought  to  subordinate  passion  to  reason. 
Where  the  burden  of  decisiion  rests  on  the  many  the  responsi- 
bilities cast  on  the  few  are  immeasurably  increased.  For 
the  many  cannot  decide  between  right  and  wrong  Unless 
the  right  is  clearly  presented  to  their  judgement  as  well  as 
the  wrong.  Electorates  are  seldom  wantii^  in  counsellors 
to  tell  them  that  the  dictates  of  their  passions  are  the  voioe 
of  God.  To  tell  people  what  they  want  to  hear  is  an  easy 
task.  The  difficulty  lies  in  getting  a  hearing  for  the  stiU 
small  voice  of  reason  ;  but  no  genuine  choice  begins  to  be 
exercised  until  there  aie  men  like  Gokhale  with  the  courage 
to  make  it  heard.  The  only  true  servants  of  popular 
government  are  those  bold  enough  to  voice  opinions  which 
are  for  the  moment  tupopular.  Appeals  to  reason  calmly 
and  persistently  made  prevail  in  the  end.  If  both  sides  are 
heard,  the  people  do  in  the  long  run  learn  to'  distinguish 
their  friends  from  their  creatures.  In  popular  institutions 
the  induence  of  a  brave,  upright,  and  outspoken  few  is 
decisive.  As  Abraham  knew,  when  he  talked  with  God, 
a  nation  may  be  saved  by  no  more  than  ten  of  them.  There 
are  more  than  ten,  to  my  knowledge,  in  India,  who  may 
Uve  in  their  countrymen's  memory  for  ever  if  they  will  bat 
face  their  reproaches  to-day. 

§  64.  The  working  of  popular  government  depends  upon 
certain  qualities  and  habits  of  mind  in  the  people  at  large 
which  paternal  government  does  little  to  foster.  The 
difficulty  of  creating  such  habits  where  no  free  institutions 
exist  or  of  founding  such  institutions  where  no  such  habits 
have  been  formed  is  inherent  in  the  problem  ;  and  those 
who  have  given  their  best  thought  to  it  will  be  most  chary 
of  assuming  that  the  principle  embodied  in  the  recent  Act 
supphes  the  ultimate  solution.  The  best  that  we  can  say 
of  it  is  that  a  series  of  inquiries  covering  years  brought  to 
sight  no  other  principle  the  greater  difficulty  of  which  had 
not  already  been  proved.    To  test  dyarchy  in  the  crucible 
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of  experience'  was  the  only  course  which  remained  to  be 
taken.  But  should  trial  prove  that  it  offers  no  key  to  the 
problem,  we  may  etill  be  auie  that  the  fresh  experience 
gained  will  sngg^)  expedients  which  were  not  revealed  in 
the  light  of  that  which  we  now  have.  The  resources  of  mere 
speculation  have  limits ;  but  those  of  experiment  have  none. 
The  experience  which  finally  disposes  of  one  theory  suggests 
another  upon  which  a  fresh  experiment  can  be  based. 

§  66.  'A  lew  days  ago ',  writes  Dean  Inge,  '  I  visited 
a  mother  who  lost  her  only  son  in  the  war.  She  said,  "  What 
breaks  my  heart  is  that  my  boy,  and  many  others  like  him, 
gave  their  lives  for  a  nation  which  is  quite  unworthy  of  the 
Bscrifice  ".*  ^  What  message  of  comfort  the  Dean  had  for 
this  breaking  heart  we  are  not  told.  As  the  writer  on  Italy, 
above  quoted,  reminds  us,  '  beneficent  change  is  often 
going  on  unde^round  during  periods  of  apparent  and  pro- 
clfumed  "  diaillusionmeat  ".'  Such  a  period  is  apparent  and 
proclaimed  to-day.  On  the  morrow  of  the  war  we  are  met 
by  the  old  long-standing  problems  and  disputes  arising  from 
defects  either  in  human  nature  or  else  in  the  social  organiza- 
tion :  and  the  cry  goes  up  that  the  war  was  mondly  lost, 
and  that  all  its  immeasurable  suffering  was  in  vain  ;  as 
tbongh  mere  anguish  could  redeem  society.  Fain  of  itself 
is  no  solvent  of  human  problems.  It  may,  when  all  else  has 
failed,  force  us  to  recognize  their  existence  and  goad  us  to 
action.  But  solutions  are  bom  only  of  strenuous  thought 
and  protracted  labour.  To  insist  that  the  war  has  done 
nothing  to  open  our  eyes  or  stimulate  our  energies  is  sheer 
blindness.  It  compelled  England,  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done,  to  recognize  that  the  principles  for  which  she  was 
fighting  could  not  be  restricted  to  the  peoples  of  Europe, 
America,  and  Australasia,  but  must  be  extended  to  those 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  confronted  her  with  the  greatest 
and  most  difScult  problem  that  has  ever  been  faced  in  the 
history  of  human  freedom.  I  do  not  say  she  was  quick  to 
grasp  it,  for  English  minds  work  slowly.  The  long  hesita- 
tion which  preceded  the  pronouncement  of  August  1917 
■  The  Timtt,  September  i,  1920. 
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was  hu^ly  responsible  for  the  impetns  given  to  extremist 
views,  some  fruits  of  which  were  seen  in  the  Punjab  rising, 
The  same  pronounoement  made  in  1916  would  have  fore- 
stalled a  harvest  of  trouble.  But  history  will  find  lifctle 
cause  for  reproaching  England  for  the  manner  in  which  she 
handled  the  question  from  the  moment  her  policy  was 
settled  and  announced.  The  problem  was  then  squarely 
faced.  The  facts  were  submitted  to  searching  inqmry. 
No  thought  or  pains  necessary  to  forecast  the  appropriate 
solution  were  spared.  On  the  other  hand  the  mistakB  was 
not  committed  of  endeavouring  to  settle  by  interminable 
argument  what  only  experience  cim  decide.  When  all  the 
resources  of  inquiry  and  speculation  were  exhausted  the 
plan  was  submitted  to  the  test  of  trial,  and  machinery  was 
created  in  advance  for  registering  the  results  and  for  giving 
effect  to  them  in  years  to  come.  Throughout  the  case  was 
dealt  with  on  its  merits.  It  never  became  a  party  issue, 
and  the  standing  danger  that  India  might  become  a  field 
for  the  manoeuvres  of  English  factions  was  carefully 
avoided.  What  England  had  promised  in  the  hour  of  her 
trial  was  more  than  redeemed  in  the  fullness  of  victory. 
And  for  all  this  the  chief  credit  must  remain  with  the  man 
in  whose  hands  the  final  direction  lay.  Mr.  Montagu  has  bem 
and  will  always  be  exposed  to  criticisms,  of  which  many  will 
be  found  in  these  pages.  But  if  England  ever  has  cause  to 
be  proud  of  this  episode  she  will  recognize  that  its  successful 
issue  was  mainly  due  to  his  crowning  quaUty  of  persistence. 
"Hb  merits  the  gratitude  of  England  no  less  than  of  India. 
y^  §  66.  That  England  has  granted  responable  government 
to  India  in  strictness  shoiUd  never  be  said  and  will  never 
be  true.  The  best  she  could  do  was  to  put  India  in  the  way 
of  taking  responsible  government  for  herself.  That  she  has 
I  done,  and  the  rest  remains  for  Indians  to  do.  And  whatever 
they  accomplish  will  not  be  accomplished  for  India  atone. 
National  achievements  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
things  which  a  nation  achieves  for  itself.  It  is  much  that 
England  should  have  found  a  way  to  her  own  freedom  *, 
but  infinitely  more  that  she  has  traced  the  path  which 
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other  nations  of  Europe  have  trodtlen  or  will  tread.  And 
80  it  will  be  with  India  also.  In  solving  the  problem  of 
responsible  goverument  for  herself  this  vast  and  complex 
Oriental  community  will  6nd  she  has  solved  it  for  the  whole 
of  AsoA,  and,  in  tbe  fullness  of  time,  for  Africa  as  well.  The 
greatest  of  all  the  servioea  which  one  nation  can  render  to 
another  is  example.  For  the  greatest  of  problems  are  common 
to  many ;  and  solved  by  one,  they  are  solved  for  many. 
Three  continents  are  now  living  in  the  rays  of  a  candle 
lighted  by  England  centimes  ago.  India  now  has  a  candle 
which  once  kindled  will  never  be  put  out  till  all  the  nations 
of  Asia  and  Africa  walk  by  its  light. 

Lbdbuby,  September  1920. 
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'THE  BUKE  MEMORANDUM* 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROGRESS 
IN  INDIAN  POLITY 

(An    &XPBKIHENT   IS   THE   APPLICATION   OF  THE    PrINCTPLE   OF 

Dyaecht  to  the  Government  of  Bengal) 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

In  the  aummer  of  1916  those  members  of  the  Round  Table  groups 
who  were  et^aged  in  the  preparation  of  Volume  II  of  The  Common- 
ittakh  of  Nations  began  to  write  the  chapters  relating  to  India  and 
the  Dependencies.  It  was  not  intended  to  discuss  in  these  chapters 
the  detailed  problems  of  Indian  administration,  but  only  to  deal 
«ith  the  political  status  of  India  within  the  Empire  and  its  relatioos 
to  an  Imperial  Parliament  and  Cabinet,  reconstructed  on  lines  set 
forth  in  The  Problem  of  the  Comtnonweakk.  At  an  early  stage  it 
wu  lecogniEed  that  Indians  could  not  be  given  responsibility  for 
Imperial  policy  until  they  had  first  reached  the  point  where  they  had 
some  reeponsible  share  in  their  own  Government.  For  sajong  as 
the  final  control  of  Indian  administration  lay  with  the  Imperial 
Psriiament  it  seemed  out  of  the  question  that  the  nominees  of  the 
Government  of  India,  or  the  lepreseutatives  of  an  Indian  assembly 
to  which  constitutional  responsibility  was  denied,  should  be  able  by 
their  votes  to  make  and  unmake  the  Cabinet  which  controlled 
Imperial  policy,  including  that  of  the  Government  of  India  itself. 
At  first  it  was  thought  possible  to  leave  the  question  of  India's  status' 
in  the  ^pire  to  be  settled  by  the  reconstructed  Imperial  Parliament 
itself.  Representations,  however,  from  India,  and  still  more  the 
resolution  introduced  int^i  the  Viceroy's  Council,  asking  that  India 
BhouH  be  represented  in  the  next  Imperial  Conference,  and  the 
frieirfly  reply  of  the  Imperial  Government  thereto,  indicated  that 
this  was  not  a  practictu  course,  and  that  opinion  in  India  had 
reached  a  point  at  which  an  alteration  in  the  constitutional  relations 
between  the  self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire  would  necessitate 
a  corresponding  definition  of  the  position  which  India  was  to  occupy 
within  it.  -  ; 

It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  the  fiirst  step  towards  solving 
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the  problem  of  the  representation  of  India  in  London  must  be  to 
come  to  some  conclusion  on  the  question  wheUier  (and,  if  eo,  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  form)  the  beginning  of  responNble  Government 
will  be  practicable  in  India  itself  in  the  near  future.  For  while  no 
method  of  representing  Indian  interests  either  in  the  Imperial 
Conference  or  in  a  reconstructed  Imperial  Parliament  which  was  now 
practicable  ctiuld  be  expected  to  satisfy  Indian  aspirations,  never-' 
thelesa,  if  some  stages  in  India's  progress  towards  a  degree  of  real 
autonomy  could  he  satisfactorily  mapped  out,  either  at  the  time  when 
the  reconatruction  of  the  Imperial  constitution  was  being  taken  in 
hand  or  earUer,  the  question  of  her  constitutional  status  within  the 
Empire  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  deal  with.  Hence  an  inquiry 
was  set  on  foot  to  examine  how  self-government  could  be  introduced 
and  gradually  and  peaceably  extended  in  India.  The  basis  of  the 
.  inquiry  was  that  the  essence  of  the  problem  is  to  find  a  method  of 
introducing  true  responsible  government,  in  a  limited  and  manageable 
sphere  of  administration,  which  could  be  contracted  or  extended  in 
accordance  with  the  practical  results  attained  without  imperilling 
the  Btiucture  of  Government  itself. 

This  memorandum  is  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  thia  principle. 

May  1,  1916. 
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CHAPTER  I  *        • 

THE  EXISTING  SYSTEM  DESCRIBED 

§  i .  ScBJBCr  to  the  statutory  control,  in  certain  mattery 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  •  and  also 
to  the  more  general  control  exercised  by  Parliament,  the 
administration  of  India  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
of  India  and  of  Provincial  Governments  subordinate  to  it. 
The  Government  of  India  consists  of  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor- General  with  seven  members  of  Council,  who  are 
ordinarily  English  permanent  officials,  except  one  Indian, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  an  official.  Unofficial  Englishmen 
are  from  time  to  time  appointed  to  the  Law,  and,  more 
rarely,  to  the  Finance  Portfolio. 

The  Government  of  India  administers  directly  :  Foreign 
Affairs ;  Defence,  including  the  Army  and  Volunteers  and 
Marine  ;  Currency ;  Railways  ;  Posts  and  Telegraphs  ; 
Sea  Customs  and  political  relations  with  the  principal 
native  States.  It  also  deals  at  times  with  large  and  excep- 
tional questions  relating  to  matters  ordinarUy  under  the 
administration  of  Provincial  Governments. 

The  work  of  legislation  is  performed  by  the  Legislative 
Council,  which  consists  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  Executive 
Council  with  sixty  additional  Members,  official  and  non- 
official.  The  Secretary  of  State  exercises  control  over 
legislation  by  a  power  of  veto  on  Bills  passed  by  the  Indian 
legislatures  and  also  by  instructions  to  the  Government 
of  India  on  the  drafts  of  Bills  which  are  submitted  to  him 
before  introduction.  The  powers  of  the  Imperial  Legisla- 
tive Council,  and  the  rights  of  members  are  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  Provincial  Legislative  Councils  which  will  be 
described  shortly.  The  Legislature  has  a  narrow  official 
majority.  Of  the  non-officials  some  are  nominated,  a 
majority  elected,  in  some  cases  directly  by  constitu- 
encies of  landholders  and  Mohammedans  with  high  property 
qualifications,  in  others  by  delegates  elected  by  wider  con- 
stituencies as  the  non-official  members  of  the  provincial 
councils. 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  varionB  oonncils  connected  vlth  Indian 
Qoremment  aee  appendix  at  end  of  this  chapter. 
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§  2.  ,0f  theftp  .the  principal  are :  three  Presidencies  with 
•  Grovernofs  ■in  IQouncil,  one  province  with  a  Lieutenant- 
(Tq,Yernor '  in  Council,  three  with  Lieutenant-Govemore, 
-.'twc:  [wb6;C^ief.  OoiminissionerB.  All  the  above-mentioned 
Local'  GdveHihifirits  have  Legislative  Councils  whose  activi- 
ties are  subject  to  a  double  control,  both  by  the  Viceroy  in 
Council  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  exactly  the  same 
in  character  as  that  exercised  by  the  latter  over  the  legis- 
lative powera  of  the  Glovemment  of  India.  Most  functions 
of  internal  government,  such  as  Justice,  Police,  Education, 
Sanitation,  Public  Works,  Irrigation,  Forests,  Local  and 
Municipal  Self-Glovemment  are  administered  by  the  Local 
Gioyemmentfl,  over  whom  the  Glovernment  of  India  exercises 
a  oo-ordinating  and  controlling  authority. 

The  Government  of  India  administers  directly  a  revenue 
of  about  fifty  millions  sterling,  against  thirty  millions  which 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Local  Governments  ; 
but  of  its  fifty  millions  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  are 
expended  on  the  interest  of  the  Public  Debt  and  in  Defence. 
It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  Local  Governments  are 
concerned  to  a  much  greater  degree  with  the  functions 
which  touch  the  daily  life  of  the  people  ;  accordingly  a 
larger  popular  element  has  already  been  introduced  into  the 
Local  Governments,  and  it  is  assumed  in  what  follows 
that  it  is  in  the  Local  Governments  that  further  steps 
in  the  direction  of  popular  government  should  first  bo 
taken. 

§  3.  A  brief  abstract  will  now  be  given  of  the  polity  of 
a  Local  Government,  Bengal  being  selected  as  typical  in 
most  r^iects  of  the  more  advanced  provinces. 

The  Executive  consists  of  a  Governor  with  a  Council  of 
three  members,  two  permanent  officials,  and  one  Indian, 
at  present  a  non-official.    All  are  appointed  for  five  years. 

The  Executive  Council  divide  the  departments  into  port- 
folios and  administer  through  the  Secretaries,  of  whom 
there  are  four  civil  Secretaries,  two  Public  Works  Secre- 
taries, and  a  Secretary  in  the  Legislative  Department,  who 
is  also  Secretary  to  the  Legislative  Council.  The  Public 
Works  Secretaries  divide  between  them  Irrigation,  Embank- 
ments, Roads  and  Buildings,  such  Light  Railways  as  are 
under  the  Local  Government  and  Archaeology.  They  also 
act  as  transmitting  authorities  for  the  Giovernment  of  India 
in  certain  matters  connected  with  Marine  and  Railways 
which  are  under  its  direct  control. 

The  remaining  affairs  of  the  Local  Government  are  dis- 
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tributed  under  the  four  civil  Secretaries  as  follows,  only  the 
more  important  branches  being  mentioned  : 

SeereUiTyfor 

Finance  and  Bevenue  General 

Cki^  Secrdary.  Commerce.  Secretarj/.  Secretary. 

Judicial.  Fiaaaae  (with  the  Ltmd  Kevenue.        EcdceiaeticoL 

Political.  Budget).  Land  Acquisition  Ednootion. 

Appointment   (Le.  Excise.  (for  Pablic  pnr-  Monicipal  and 

the  posting  of  the  Factories.  poeee).  Local       Self- 

Indjan    and    the  Emi^ation.  Jaiisdiction     and     GoTernment. 

recmitmeot     and  The  Medical  Sei-     Boundaries.  Sanitation, 

postiog     of     the     vice.  Agri  culture. 

ProviDcial      Civil  Opiam  Co-operatiye 

Service).  Salt  Credit. 

Forests. 
Police.  Stamps.  RegiHtration     (of 

Jaik,  R^istration       of     deeds  and  asstu- 

Public  Compan-  oncee). 
ies  and  most 
other  subjects  in 
which  the  Com- 
meroial  Public 
have  to  be  dealt 
with  directly. 

The  Secretaries  correspond  with  five  CommiBsionere  of 
Division,  who  are  administrative  officers  for  almost  all 
departments.  Each  division  contains  five  or  six  districts 
in  charge  of  Magistrate  Collectors,  or  Deputy  Commis- 
sioners, also  known  as  District  Officers. 

Correspondence  on  most  subjects  has  to  pass  from  the 
District  OflBcer  to  Government  through  the  Commissioner, 
but  Civil  Justice  ia  entirely  under  the  High  Court,  who 
manage  it  through  District  Judges  and  their  subordinate 
judicial  officers. 

Also  specialized  departments,  particularly  those  with 
expert  or  professional  heads,  are  in  varying  degrees  indepen- 
dent of  the  District  Officer  and  Commissioner,  Generally 
speaking,  as  regards  internal  organization  and  discipline, 
they  are  self-contained  ;  but  in  matters  of  policy  and  their 
relations  to  the  public  the  District  Officer  has  some  degree 
of  authority.  Such  departments  are  Police,  Education,  Jails, 
Public  Works,  Kegistration  of  Deeds  and  Assuranoes,  Forests. 

The  department  of  Local  Self-Govemment,  which  is 
concerned  with  municipal  towns  and  with  rural  boards, 
comprising  District  Boards,  Local  Boards  and  Village 
Unions,  differs  from  other  departments  in  its  internal 
economy  and  its  relations  to  the  Government,  because  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  self-governing  and  elective  principles 
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have  already  been  developed  in  these  institutions.  Corre- 
Bpondence  regarding  this  department  is,  however,  carried 
on  as  in  the  case  of  other  departments  through  the  Com- 
missioner and  District  Officers. 

g  4.  The  Bengal  Legislative  Council  consists  of  the  Governor 
and  Executive  Council  with  additional  members.  The  term 
is  three  years,  the  whole  body  of  additional  members  retiring 
at  one  time.  These  are  fourteen  nominated  officials,  six 
nominated  non-officials,  twenty-eight  elected  non-officials, 
and  to  them  may  be  added  for  special  purposes  two  experts, 
either  officials  or  not.  There  is  thus  a  large  majority  of 
non-officials,  at  least  thirty-four  out  of  a  possible  fifty-four 
and  a  clear  majority  of  elected  members,  twenty-eight  out 
of  a  possible  fiFty-four.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
Bihar  and  Orissa  is  the  only  other  province  with  an  elected 
majority ;  in  all  the  others,  even  Bombay  and  Madras, 
there  is  a  non-official  but  not  an  elected  majority.  This  is 
a  matter  not  of  statute  but  of  statutory  regulations  which 
can  be  altered  at  any  time.  In  Bengal  eleven  members  are 
elected  by  the  non-ofBcial  element  in  Municipalities  and 
District  Boards,  one  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Calcutta 
Corporation,  and  one  by  the  elected  members  of  that  Cor- 
poration, one  by  the  Senate  of  the  Calcutta  University,  four 
by  landholders  with  a  very  high  franchise,  five  by  Mohamme- 
dans with  a  moderate  property  qualification.  The  remaining 
five  are  returned  by  commercial  bodies  which  in  existing 
circumstances  will  always  return  Europeans.  Of  the 
nominated  members  two  are  appointed  to  represent  special 
Commercial  Interests,  one  European  and  the  other  Indian, 
with  the  understandkig  that  when  suitable  constituencies 
can  be  formed  they  shall  become  elective.  The  main  objec- 
tion taken  by  advanced  Indian  opinion  to  the  present 
system  relates  to  the  indirect  election  by  Municipalities  and 
District  Boards.  It  is  probable  that  Lord  Morley  adopted 
these  as  constituencies  because  they  were  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  it  would  have  taken  time  and  trouble  to  form  suitable 
direct  constituencies.  The  objections  to  the  system  are 
fairly  obvious  although  it  also  has  distinct  advantages 
in  securing  genuine  local  representation.  \ 

The  Legislative  Council  may  accept,  amend  or  reject 
measures  proposed  by  the  Government,  subject  to  veto  by 
the  Governor -General  and  bv  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
power  of  veto  does  not  imply  power  of  amendment.  The 
Buperior  authorities  can  control  the  drafting  before  the  Bill 
is  introduced,  but  if,  while  passing  through  the  stages  of 
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le^slation,  it  is  altered  to  their  dissatisfaction,  they  can 
orJy  reject  it  in  toto. 

The  L^slative  Council  of  the  Government  of  India  has 
concurrent  powers  with  the  provincial  legislatures,  so  that 
a  measure  which  the  latter  will  not  paas  or  will  only  pass  in 
a  mutilated  form  can  he  taken  up  and  passed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  It  is,  of  course,  sometimes  an  open  question 
in  which  legislature  a  particular  measure  can  most  suitably 
be  introduced,  but  the  option  of  legislating  in  the  Imperial 
Legislative  Council  on  local  affairs  is  rarely  if  at  all  exercised 
as  a  real  reserve  power  or  method  of  coercion,  although  its 
mere  existence  is  doubtless  not  without  effect.  L^^lation 
is  conducted  with  full  publicity.  Bills  may  be  published 
before  introduction.  They  are  always  published  after 
introduction  and  before  the  Select  Committee  stage,  and, 
if  materially  altered  at  that  stage,  they  Eire  published  again. 
The.  Council  discuss  the  Provincial  Budget,  but  the 
Government  is  not  hound  by  their  resolutions  upon  it. 
NoQ-official  members  have  the  right  of  interpellation,  of 
proposing  resolutions  on  matters  of  public  importance  and 
of  introducing  Bills.  A  Finance  Committee  of  the  Council 
ia  elected  annually  by  the  non-offlcial  members  to  which 
the  Government  submits  all  schemes  for  fresh  expenditure 
which  it  r^ards  as  optional.  The  total  involved  is  very 
small,  perhaps  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  provincial  expenditure. 
Government  may  be  open  to  the  criticism  that  what  it 
iranta  itself  is  classed  as  '  obligatory  ',  and  that  '  optional ' 
only  means  what  it  does  not  very  much  care  about,  but  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world  it  could  not  in  existing  circumstances 
double  the  small  amount  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

The  Councils  have  now  been  working  for  six  years,  they 
h&ve  real  power  over  legislation  and  great  opportunities  for 
influence  in  all  matters  of  administration  ;  but  the  satis- 
faction at  first  felt  at  this  great  advance  upon  previous 
conditions  is  perhaps  now  giving  way  to  some  degree  of  dis- 
appointment at  the  absence  of  initiative  and  of  financial 
powers. 

S  5.  Similarly  lees  than  was  expected  has  been  gained  from 
the  amwintment  of  an  Indian  member  to  the  Executive 
Council  in  Bengal  and  other  Provinces.  The  fact  that  he 
is  in  a  hopeless  minority  as  against  the  European  elements 
is  self-evident,  while  the  extent  to  which  the  policy  of  even 
the  mcwt  obstinate  official  members  must  be  modified  to 
meet  his  views  in  order  that  the  Governor  may  not  feel 
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compelled  to  side  with  him  and  overrule  them  by  his  casting 
vote  is  unknown  and  not  taken  into  account.  Also,  since 
he  is  a  GrOTemment  nominee,  ordinarily  the  Governor's  own 
nominee,  he  has  probably  been  chosen  as  a  safe  man,. and 
can  hardly  be  representative  of  the  most  advanced  section 
of  opinion  on  the  Legishitive  Council. 

§  6.  These  are  as  fairly  as  they  can  be  described  the  circum- 
stances of  an  Indian  Government  in  Council  at  the  pr^ent 
moment.  Clearly  they  are  in  a  stage  of  transition  ;  very 
great  scope  has  been  given  for  the  influence  of  Indian 
opinion  but  a  comparatively  small  measure  of  real  power. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Legislative  Councils  which  has 
brought  in  a  considerable  number  of  skilful  and  experienced 
lawyers,  and  involved  also  the  maintenance  of  a  highly 
trained  secretarial  staff,  has  led  to  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  technical  excellence  of  provincial  legislation.  It  is 
probably  now  peculiarly  well  fortified  against  the  sapping 
and  mining  of  lawyers  in  the  courts.  But  except  in  this 
respect,  perhaps  even  in  this  respect,  the  tendency  is  to 
develop  the  critical  at  the  expense  of  the  constructive 
faculty.  The  Indian  may  introduce  legislation  if  he  pleases, 
but  the  responsibility  for  initiating  measures  to  deal  with 
admitted  evils  is  not  on  him  but  on  the  Government.  He 
is  neither  under  the  necessity  of  making  them  practical, 
as  he  would  be  if  he  himself  had  to  administer  them,  nor 
has  he  to  consider  how  to  provide  funds  for  their  execution. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  aspirations  of  both  the  governors 
and  the  governed  are  in  the  direction  of  greater  s^f -govern- 
ment, that  the  genera]  policy  is  to  grant  instalments  of 
power  as  rapidly  as  is  safe.  Since  we  are  dealing  mainly 
with  internal  affairs,  it  may  be  taken  that  safety  means 
rather  the  well-being  of  the  subject  than  the  stability  of 
the  Supreme  Government.  The  latter  is  scarcely  in  question, 
although  it  would  be  prejudiced  by  any  serious  degree  of 
misgovemment  in  domestic  affairs.  With  these  premisses 
we  can  proceed  to  consider  what  extensions  of  power  in 
the  direction  of  self-government  are  possible  and  in  what 
order. 

APPENDIX 
NOTE  ON  COUNCILS  IN  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT 

The  word '  Council '  occurs  bo  conetantly  in  connexion  with  Indian 
affairs,  and  in  reference  to  so  many  different  bodies,  the  particular 
one  intended  having  often  to  be  inferred  from  the  context,  that 
some  explanation  of  its  different  significations  may  be  helpful. 
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Then  are  at  least  fire  kindB  of  councils,  of  which  the  constitation 
utd  functions  are  now  regulated  by  the  Government  of  India  Act, 
hkG  Geo^e  V,  c.  61,  whidi  consolidated  the  previously  existing  law 
of  the  subject. 

Th^  are  described  as  follows : 

(i)  The  Council  of  India,  abo  spoken  of  as  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Council. 

(ii)  The  Governor-General's  Executive  Council. 

(iii)  (a)  Governors'  Executive  CouncJls,  in  the  three  Preffldencies 
of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal. 

(b)  The  Executive  X^oundls  of  Lieutenant-Governors,  of  which 
■t  present  the  only  instance  is  in  Bihar  and  Orissa.  The  House  of 
Lords  recently  threw  out  a  proposal  to  appoint  one  for  the  United 
Provinces. 

(iv)  The  Indian  Legislative  Council. 

(v)  Local  Legislatures,  or  the  Legislative  Councils  of  Provinces. 
These  again  differ  somewhat  in  character  according  as  they  are  ihe 
Legislative  Council  of  a  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  who  has 
also  an  Executive  Council  or  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  or  Chief 
CoDunissioner  who  has  not. 

(i)  The  Conncil  of  India  was  first  constituted  in  1869,  after  the 
Crown  had  assumed  the  government  of  India.  It  is  associated  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  greater  part  of  his  functions  of  control. 
The  members  are  appointed  by  himself.  At  first  they  numbered 
fifteeiL  At  present  ^ey  must  be  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
fourteen,  and  nine  of  them  must  have  served  or  resided  in  India  for 
not  less  than  ten  years  ending  not  more  than  five  years  before 
appointment.  The  term  of  office  is  seven  years,  which  may  be 
extended  for  special  reasons,  to  be  laid  on  the  tables  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  by  another  five  years. 

(u)  The  Govemor-QenerarB  Executive  Council  consists  of  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  members.  Of  the  former  there  must  be  five, 
and  the  King  may  when  he  sees  fit  appoint  a  sixth.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  an  extraordinary  member,  and  if  the  Council  were  to  meet 
ID  »  province  which  had  a  Governor,  a  contiiwency  which  has  not 
arisen  in  recent  times,  he  would  be  another.  Three  of  the  ordinary 
inemberB  must  be  servants  of  the  Crown  with  ten  years'  service  in 
India,  while  one  must  be  a  Barristei  or  Advocate  of  five  years' 


The  Governor-General's  Executive  Councal  has  a  long  history. 
From  the  earliest  times  of  the  East  India  Company  the  Governor  of 
Mch  Presidency  had  a  Council  composed  of  tiie  senior  Company's 
•ervants,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more.  In  1772 
Partiament  intervened  and  passed  an  act  appointing  a  Governor- 
General  wirti  a  Council  of  four  to  Bengal,  with  supervision  over  the 
other  two  Presidencies.  The  first  Government  was  the  historic  one 
of  Hastings,  Clavering,  Monson,  Barwell,  and  Francis.  In  1793 
the  Dumber  of  the  Council  was  reduced  to  three.    A  law  member 
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was  added  in  1833,  Hacaulay  being  the  first,  but  hU  functions  were 
strictly  limited  to  legislative  work.  In  1861,  three  years  after  the 
transfer  of  tJie  Crovemment  of  India  to  the  Crown,  the  Govemor- 
CreneFal's  Council  was  remodelled  and  received  its  piesent  constitu- 
tion, except  that  there  were  only  five  onlioary  roemben  until  the 
Act  of  1871  gave  the  option  of  appointing  a  sixth. 

(iii)  (a)  The  Presideacies  of  Bombay  and  Hadrae  retained  the 
Company's  system  until  the  Act  of  1793,  which  remodelled  the 
Councils  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  Qovernoi-General,  giving 
them  three  members.  Two  members  must  be  public  servants  of 
twelve  years'  standing.  Since  1909  the  maximum  number  has  been 
raised  to  four.  On  Bengal  being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Presidency 
in  1912  tiie  same  arrangements  came  into  eSect  there. 

{b)  The  first  instance  of  a  Council  being  appointed  to  assist 
a  Lieutenant-Qovemor  was  in  Bengal  in  1910,  the  provision  having 
been  made  in  the  same  act  as  enlarged  the  Legulative  Councils 
and  forming  part  of  the  so-called  '  Morley-Hinto  Reforms  *.  The 
oiganixation  was  the  same  as  in  the  Presidencies. 

When  Bengal  and  East  Bengal  were  redistributed  in  1912,  Bengal 
becoming  a  Presidency,  the  new  Lieutenant-Oovemorahip  of  Bihar 
and  Orissa  received  an  Executive  Council  because  it  had  been 
governed  by  one  while  part  of  Bengal.  One  was  proposed  for  tlie 
United  Provinces  in  1914,  but  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Two  important  matters  which  are  not  mentioned  in  any  statute 
or  statutory  rule  deserve  reference.  The  first  is  that  for  all  ttie  great 
offices  dealt  with  in  sub-clauseH  (ii)  and  (iii)  down,  that  is,  to  member- 
ship of  a  Lieutenant-Governor's  Executive  Council,  no  term  is  fixed 
for  the  tenure,  but  a  custom,  which  is  rarely  departed  from,  fixes 
it  at  five  years.  The  other  is  that,  in  the  numerous  laws  passed  from 
time  to  time  to  regulate  the  constitution  of  Executive  Councils,  it 
ia  nowhere  prescribed  that  any  particular  member  shall  be  European 
or  Indian.  It  would  therefore  have  been  possible,  as  far  as  any 
prescription  of  tiie  law  is  concerned,  to  have  appointed  Indians  to 
any  or  tdl  of  the  places  at  any  time  ;  but  the  first  appointment  of 
the  kind  was  that  of  the  Law  Member  of  the  (iovemor-0eneial'<( 
Executive  Council  in  1909.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Executive 
Councils  of  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  which  had  for 
many  years  been  left  at  the  statutory  minimiim  of  two  official 
members,  had  each  an  Indian  member  added  to  it,  and  the  same 
course  has  been  followed  in  the  new  Executive  Councils  in  the  other 
provinces. 

(iv)  and  (v)  Legislative  Councils.  A  fundamental  principle  under- 
lies the  constitution  of  all  the  Indian  Legislatures — namely,  that 
they  are  composed  of  the  membera  of  the  Ehcecutive  Government, 
with  additional  members  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws 
and  r^ulations.  Where  tiiere  is  an  Executive  Council  it  is  increased 
by  additional  members ;  where  there  is  a  single  ruler,  the  members 
are  associated  with  him  for  this  purpose.   The  expresuon '  additional 
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membera'  raaj  seem  scarcely  appropriate  where  the  nucleus  of 
ordinary  members  is  so  small  and  the  additional  are  so  many  ;  bat, 
besides  the  underlying  idea  of  addition  for  a  special  purpose,  it  is  the 
case  t^t  the  Legislative  Councils  were  first  started  with  very  few 
additional  memberB.  The  appointment  of  the  Law  Member  for 
legislative  purposes  only  in  1833  may  be  considered  a  first  expression 
of  the  idea.  The  establishment  of  Legislative  Councils  dates  from 
1861,  when  they  were  appointed  under  statute  in  the  Government 
of  India,  two  Presidencies  and  two  Lieutenant-Governorships.  The 
nninbers  of  additional  members  were  small,  between  the  extreme 
liDiits  of  four  and  twelve.  A  majority  of  them  were  officials  and  all 
were  nominated.  An  Act  of  1892  increased  the  numbers,  althouf^ 
the  highest  possible  in  any  Council  was  only  twenty,  and  introduced 
the  elective  principle  by  providing  for  the  election  of  some  representa- 
tives of  groups  of  Municipalities  and  District  Boards.  The  Act  of 
1909  provided  for  a  great  increase  of  numbers — to  sixty  in  the 
legislative  Council  of  India,  fifty  each  in  the  two  Presidencies  and 
in  Bengal,  and  twenty  to  thirty  in  the  minor  provinces.  The 
elective  element  was  largely  increased,  and  in  all,  except  the  Legisla' 
live  Council  of  India,  a  non-official,  although  not  necessarily  an 
elected,  majority  was  provided  for. 

Leoslative  Councils  now  exist  in  Bombay,  Madras,  Bengal,  Bihar, 
and  Orissa,  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  the  Punjab, 
Burma,  the  Central  Provinces  and  Assam.  Thus  the  only  divisions 
of  British  India  in  which  they  have  not  been  established  are  the 
territories — either  small  enclaves  among  Native  States,  or  Frontier 
districts— for  which  the  Government  of  India  has  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  direct  responsibility  than  in  the  provinces  administered  by 
what  in  India  are  termed  '  Local  Governments ' — i.  c.  Presidency  or 
Provincial  Governments  or  Administrations. 


CHAPTER  II 

CHANGES  WITHIN  THE  EXISTING  FRAME  OF 

GOVERNMENT 

§  1 .  It  will  be  well  to  consider  firat  what  changes  can  be 
made  within  the  frame  of  government  as  it  exists  at  present. 
Obviously  there  is  very  little  room  for  change  within  that 
frame  because  comparatively  small  changes  would  result 
in  transferring  the  reality  of  power  in  Provincial  affairs  en 
bloc  from  the  Governor  and  his  permanent  officiate  to  the 
elected  majority  of  the  Council,  in  fact  in  revolution.  Short 
of  actual  revolution  there  is  the  risk  that  concessions  may 
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have  the  effect,  not  bo  moch  of  traiisf«ring  pow^,  as  of 
paralysing  it,  and  rendering  government  nncertain  and 
ineffective. 

Keeping  these  conditions  in  view  let  as  begin  our 
ezamination  from  the  top.  Membership  of  the  Execntive  ; 
Couofiil  is  the  highest  position  below  the  Governor  ;  for  the  ; 
last  five  years  there  has  been  an  Indian  member  in  all  of 
the  Execntive  Councils.  One  demand  is  for  the  increase  ■ 
of  snch  members.  To  pnt  them  in  a  majority  woxild  practi- 
cally be  revolution ;  but,  short  of  that,  the  addition  of 
one  member  would  still  leave  the  Governor  with  an  official  ' 
majority,  even  if  one  of  the  two  Civilian  members  were 
retrenched.  The  strongest  objection  to  this,  one  which  will 
certainly  not  escape  any  one  experienced  in  Indian  Govern- 
ment, is  that  to  put  the  Indian  members  in  a  majorii^  of 
one  over,  or  even  on  an  equahty  of  number  with,  the  omcial 
members  (leaving  the  Governor  out  of  the  count)  will  place 
the  Governor  in  a  position  so  strained  and  delicate  as  to  be 
intolerable.  Put  brieSy  he  can  at  present  avoid  taking 
sides,  except  when  he  sees  that  the  Indian  has  too  strong 
a  case  to  be  ignored ;  in  the  other  possible  conditions  he 
would  have  to  form  an  opinion  and  take  aides  on  every 
small  question  which  was  brought  np,  and  that  is  too^uch 
to  expect  of  a  man  without  local  experience.  For  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor it  would  be  less  difficult,  but  he  too  would 
have  the  odious  position  of  being  constantly  in  opposition 
to  his  Indian  colleagues.  The  position  is  impcfflsible  until 
the  Indian  members  can  be  given  such  a  degree  of  responsi- 
bility as  will  keep  their  demands  within  bounds.  The 
tendency  of  the  existing  system  being  already  towards  the 
undue  development  of  the  critical  faculty  without  con- 
comitant responsibility,  it  is  undesirable  to  make  a  change 
of  which  the  main  effect  would  be  to  intensify  that  tendency. 

If  increase  of  numbers  is  barred  for  the  present  can 
anything  be  done  to  make  the  existing  membership  more 
representative  and  acceptable  ?  Election  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  it  has  been  objected,  rewonably  perhaps,  that 
the  Governor  should  not  have  a  colleague  forced  upon  him. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a  real  advance  if,  while  selection 
were  left  to  the  Governor,  it  were  understood  that  he  would 
ordinarily  and  whenever  possible  select  from  amongst  the 
elected  members,  and  would  do  so  in  a  way  to  represent 
average  opinion.  This  proposal  is  not  without  its  difficulties. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  certainly  there  ia  generally  one 
outstanding  leader  who  must  be  summoned  to  form  a 
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ministry,  but  in  countries  with  a  less  clearly  defined  party 
system  it  is  frequently  a  question  which  of  several  leaders 
will  be  best  able  to  undertake  the  duty.  The  member  so 
selected  could  hardly  be  placed  in  any  position  of  direct 
dependence  on  his  continuing  to  represent  a  majority  of 
opinion,  e.  g.  he  could  hardly  be  turned  out  on  a  vote  of 
'  No  Confidence '.  One  reason  is  that  the  principle  of 
secrecy  as  to  Executive  Council  decisions  would  prevent  its 
being  known  bow  far  he  was  responsible  for  decisions  un- 
palatable to  the  majority,  while  he  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  resign  each  time  tlu^t  he  came  into  conflict  with  the 
official  majority  of  the  Executive  Council.  With  all  its 
drawbacks,  however,  this  step  may  be  recommended  for 
consideration.  The  tendency  at  present  is  to  look  for  safe 
men,  or  men  of  proved  ability  in  administration.  Some- 
thing  would  be  gained  if  the  selection  had  to  be  whenever 
possible  amongst  the  representatives  of  popular  opinion, 
and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  also  that  practical  experience 
in  administration  should  be  acquired  by  some  of  these. 
So  far  as  Bengal  is  concerned  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  with  the  condition  contemplated  the  men  obtainable 
would  be  at  all  inferior  to  those  hitherto  appointed. 

1 2.  Taking  next  the  Legislative  Council :  Its  composition 
has  been  analysed  above.  There  is  now  an  elected  majority 
which  is  likely  before  long  to  be  further  increased  when 
constituencies  can  be  devised  for  two  interests  which  are  at 
present  represented  by  nomination.  It  is  true  that  this 
majority  is  only  effective  if  the  whole  of  it  acts  together, 
or  if  as  many  nominated  members  act  with  it  as  elected 
members  secede  from  it.  In  Bengal  the  Indian  nominated 
members  do  commonly  act  with  it.  On  the  other  hand  it 
can  nsnally  be  neutralized  if  all  the  European  members  side 
with  the  oflScials.  This  may  be  galling  to  the  Indians,  but 
in  the  conditions  of  Bengal  it  is  not  unreasonable.  The 
(Treat  bulk  of  the  enormous  trade  and  industry  is  in  the 
hands  of  Europeans.  There  is  no  artificial  bar  to  the  progress 
of  the  Indian  in  these  fields,  as  his  success  in  Bombay 
sofflciently  establishes  ;  but  the  genius  of  the  Bengalis  has 
not  yet  run  in  th^  direction,  and,  as  a  consequence  perhaps, 
the  popular  leaders  are  by  no  means  sound  on  economic 
subjects  according  to  Western  ideas,  and  if  the  Europeans 
were  not  in  Council  to  protect  their  own  interests  they  might 
conceivably  sometimes  fare  badly.  Fuller  representation 
might  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  Council, 
but  this  cannot  be  done  until  power  is  made  over  unreservedly 
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to  the  majority,  for  the  official  numbers  can  hardly  be 
further  increaBed.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether  for  the 
momeut  any  conBiderable  increase  of  numbers  is  desirable. 
The  '  intellectuslB '  are  already  very  fully  represented  iry 
lawyers  and  editors  very  much  of  one  type  and  cast  of 
opinion  ;  and,  before  any  considerable  increase  is  arranged, 
it  would  be  well  to  see  whether  any  modification  of  the  elec- 
tive BjTBtem  would  produce  at  least  some  members  more 
truly  representative  of  the  smaller  landowners  and  well-to-do 
traders  who  are  numerous  in  Bengal, 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  system  of  election 
by  the  non-official  members  of  District  Boards  and  Muni- 
cipalities does  not  give  satisfaction  to  advanced  opinion. 
These  bodies  certainly  formed  convenient  ready-made 
constituencies,  and,  probably,  they  contained  tiie  men  who 
would  have  been  elected  imder  any  system  which  required 
that  the  representative  should  have  a  local  connexion,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  giving  any  real  measure  of  popular 
representation  they  are  altogether  too  indirect.  The  elected 
members  of  the  various  boards,  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  may  have  been  elected  years  before  the  Council 
election.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  in  connexion  with 
their  own  candidature  any  question  of  Council  politics  has 
ever  been  raised,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  that  municipal 
elections  should  turn  on  Council  politics  ;  municipal  affairs 
would  suffer,  and  the  franchise  is  al»urdly  low  even  for 
municipal  purposes.  It  would  probably  be  an  advantage 
if,  instead  of,  perhaps,  20,000  people  in  a  district  being 
represented  in  so  indirect  a  manner  that  they  have  no 
practical  voice  in  the  matter,  1,000  or  2,000  were  represented 
directly.  The  franchise  would  be  based  on  payment  of 
cesses  in  the  country  and  rates  in  towns,  and  should  be  fixed 
at  a  level  which  experience  would  suggest  as  giving  a  fair 
proportion  of  literacy  and  intelligence.  There  might  be 
alternative  professional  or  educational  qualifications.  Such 
direct  representation  is  possible  because  it  already  exists 
for  Mohammedans  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  their  repre- 
sentatives npon  a  small  but  not  insignificant  property 
franchise.  That  the  MohanLmedan  should  have  a  direct 
vote  for  a  member  of  Council  while  he  has  not,  is  already 
aloudlyproclaimedgrievanceoftheHindu.  With  an  increase 
of  direct  representation  the  electlTe  system  would  at  once 
obtain  a  more  respectable  character  since  the  actual  voters 
would  be  multiplied  enormously.  If  it  be  decided  to  make 
any  further  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  Legislative 
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Councils,  it  certainly  seems  that  the  most  reasonable  and 
also  the  safest  course  would  be  to  give  most  of  it  to  persons 
directly  elected  by  voters  with  a  property  qu&lification. 
The  constituencies  and  the  penions  chosen  by  them  would 
speak  for  a  class  which  comprises  the  largest  and  possibly 
the  most  conservative  interests  in  the  country.  The 
objection  which  might  be  raised  that  the  smaller  municipal 
and  district  board  voters  would  be  disfranchised  would  be 
purely  academic,  since  this  class  has  as  yet  acquired  no 
Bcintitla  of  interest  in  the  matter.  The  arguments  for 
reform  in  the  election  of  two  of  the  largest  classes  in  the 
Council  apply  equally  in  the  case  of  the  representation 
of  the  Calcutta  Corporation  and  University,  which  is 
organized  on  the  same  indirect  system  without  any  increase 
of  strength  to  Government,  but  which  causes  considerable 
popular  discontent. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  any  standard  of 
enfranchisement  which  can  reasonably  be  contemplated  will 
give  but  a  small  number  of  voters  in  proportion  to  total 
population.  Comparatively  few  can  exercise  any  real 
pofitical  influence,  and  the  result  will  probably  only  give 
one  voter  amongst  several  hundred  people. 

$  3.  Supposing  that  we  have  obtained  a  Council  as  repre- 
sentative as  existing  conditions  will  allow,  the  next  question 
is  what  additional  share  in  the  Government  we  can  give 
it.  So  far  as  the  legislative  function  goes  we  have  already 
been  liberal.  We  have  now  to  consider  what  functions  of 
an  administrative  character  can  be  given.  Here  we  shall 
find  ourselves  closely  hedged  in  by  limitations  of  two  classes. 
The  first  consists  in  the  fact  that  there  are  important 
branches  of  the  administration  with  which  at  present  no 
Indian  administrator  would  agree  to  the  Legislative  Council 
meddling,  the  second  in  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  finding 
fresh  revenue  for  new  enterpriBcs.  The  most  dangerous 
examples  of  the  first  class,  the  Army  and  the  Railways,  are 
protected  by  being  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Indifk,  but  there  are  others  of  which  it  will  suffice 
to  instance  the  police.  This  department  is  excessively 
unpopular,  and  even  those  who  might  be  expected  to  speak 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility  will  produce  hare-brained 
schemes  for  dispensing  with  its  most  important  functions 
or  performing  them  by  amateur  effort.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  protect  thia  and  probably  many  other  departments  from 
dangerous  experiments  by  the  Legislative  (>)uncil. 

The  prestige  of  the  British  connexion  depends  more  than 
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anything  else  on  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and 
security,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  branch  of  Goveim- 
ment,  the  efficiency  of  which  is  considered  vital  to  this 
object,  should  become  the  subject  of  rash  or  amateur 
experiment.  It  is  because  of  the  need  of  the  strong  hand  in 
some  parts  of  the  field  of  Government  that  the  autocratic 
system  continues,  although  over  wide  ranges  a  much  more 
liberal  system  might  be  both  safe  and  desirable. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  protect  departments  from  rash 
interference  the  only  apparent  means  of  doing  so  is  to  with- 
hold control  of  supply.  The  least  safeguard  that  could 
possibly  suffice  would  be  for  Giovemment  to  retain  the 
power  of  continuing  the  supply  for  such  departments  from 
one  year  to  succeeding  years.  To  this  course,  however, 
there  are  the  gravest  possible  objections.  The  saving  merit 
of  our  present  system  in  India  is  efficiency.  Law,  at  any 
rate,  is  enforced  and  order  maintained.  But  the  efficiency 
of  a  Government  which  cannot  revise  its  estimates  and 
bring  them  up  to  date  in  harmony  with  contemporary  needs 
will  rapidly  be  undermined.  To  enable  elected  members  to 
refuse  a  revision  of  estimates  year  after  year  would  mean 
giving  them  the  power  to  deprive  the  existing  system  of  its 
saving  quality  of  thoroughness.  It  would  enable  them 
slowly  but  surely  to  ruin  the  character  of  the  executive  they 
were  criticizing  in  order  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  it.  On 
the  other  hand  it  would  make  them  in  no  way  more  respon- 
sible than  at  present  for  the  proper  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
One  method  by  which  the  Legislative  CouncU  might  be 
brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  realities  of  administration 
might  be  a  system  of  Committees,  comparable  to  those  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  essential  parts  of 
that  system  are  that  the  whole  of  the  Chamber  is  divided 
into  bureaux,  the  members  being  chosen  by  lot.  Each 
bureau  elects  one  member  to  each  Committee  which  deals 
with  projects  of  law,  and  three  to  the  Budget  Committee. 
So  far  as  concerns  ]egislation,  the  system  of  select  com- 
mittees, elected  by  the  Council  and  generally  representative 
of  all  the  interests  involved,  is  probably  as  suitable  to  present 
Indian  conditions  as  anything  that  could  be  borrowed  from 
the  French.  In  the  system  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
however,  with  its  separate  commission  for  each  department 
of  the  administration  and  with  a  reporter  for  each  commis- 
sion it  is  possible  that  fruitful  suggestions  could  be  found, 
although  there  are  also  snares  to  he  avoided.  The  French 
system  appears  to  be  intolerably  slow,  resulting  in  a  great 
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deal  of  the  work  of  adminiBtration  being  carried  on  by  votes 
of  account,  and  also  to  have  a  tendency  to  extravagance. 
On  the  other  hand  it  results  in  each  department  of  the 
adminiBtration  coming  under  the  special  scrutiny  of  a  com- 
misfiion  which  sits  practically  permanently.  At  any  rate, 
without  pressing  the  French  example  further,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Finance  Committee  might  be  made  more  effective 
than  it  is.  At  present,  as  we  have  seen,  it  deals  only  with 
that  very  limited  portion  of  the  Budget  which  the  Govern- 
ment considera  optional  and  only  sits  when  the  Budget  is 
ready.  It  might  be  a  permanent  committee  and  review  at 
leisure  all  achemes  as  they  are  prepared,  and  it  might  be 
larger  than  it  is,  and  have  subsections  to  deal  with  each 
important  administrative  department. 

§  4.  This  rough  sketch  appears  to  include  all  the  progress 
possible  under  the  existing  frame  of  government,  and  it 
presumes  the  continuance  of  full  reserve  power  in  the 
Government  of  India,  if  not  in  the  Governor  himself.  It 
is  undoubtedly  open  to  many  serious  criticisms.  The  various 
concessions  enumerated,  in  order  to  have  much  effect, 
would  have  to  be  given  very  nearly  at  one  time,  and  there 
would  be  little  to  concede  afterwards  until  the  final  plunge 
into  responsible  government  could  be  taken.  The  change 
in  the  practice  of  selection  of  the  Indian  Executive  Councillor 
and  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  election  to  a  large 
number  of  places  on  the  Legislative  Council  might  be  made 
at  the  earliest  convenient  opportunity,  and  with  them  some 
control  of  revenue  might  have  to  be  given.  Further  exten- 
sions of  that  control  might  no  doubt  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  any  further  advance 
is  possible.  The  position  of  the  Indian  Executive  Councillor 
between  his  colleagues  and  the  Legislative  Council  would 
be  delicate  and  might  not  work  well.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  provide  against  causes  of  quarrel  over  supply.  The 
Le^lative  Council  might  find  that  they  had  much  less  power 
than  they  expected,  since  though  they  could  settle  the  direc- 
tion of  new  developments,  they  could  not  control  the 
Executive  in  details ;  they  would  vote  the  money,  but  an 
irresponsible  executive  would  spend  it,  and  the  work  of 
the  L^islative  Council  would  not  give  much  practical 
training  in  the  business  of  administration. 
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CHAPTER  III 

ALTERNATIVE  SCHEME  FOR  EXPANSION  OF 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 

§  I .  It  has  been  insisted  on  that  there  are  certain  Depart- 
ments of  Government ,  the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  which  are 
BO  vital  to  the  British  connexion,  that  in  existing  conditions 
they  could  not  be  submitted  to  popular  control,  desirable 
as  that  control  may  be  in  other  parts  of  the  field.  It  is 
also  the  case  that  in  all  the  great  Provinces,  although  in 
their  constitution  they  have  the  same  element  of  popular 
representation  as  Bengal,  and  similar  need  for  its  expansion, 
there  are  also  large  districts  inhabited  by  primitive  races 
which  are  entirely  excepted  from  that  system,  and  are 
governed  by  the  Executive  purely  autocraticaliy  under 
different  and  often  very  elementary  codes  of  law.  There 
is  no  prospect  that  within  any  assignable  period  any  con- 
siderable part  of  these  areas  will  Iw  able  to  share  in  the 
pr^p-ess  towards  autonomy  which  we  contemplate. 

OSiese  two  conditions — ^that  thoughout  whole  provinces 
there  are  certain  departments  and  functions  of  government, 
and  that  in  each  province  there  are  considerable  areas 
which  cannot  be  submitted  to  popular  control  but  must 
continue  to  be  administered  autocratically — bring  us  to  an 
alternative  which  has  been  suggested.  It  is  that  for  these 
departments  in  which  it  can  be  done  safely  some  form  of 
responsible  as  distinct  from  merely  representative  govern- 
ment should  be  instituted  forthwith,  while  the  remaining 
departments  and  the  excepted  areas  would  continue  to  be 
administered  under  the  present  system,  the  functions  of 
constitutional  ruler  in  the  one  case  and  of  actual  administra- 
tor in  the  other  being  united  In  the  person  of  the  Governor. 
The  type  of  responsible  government  might  be  as  liberal 
as  the  degree  of  development  of  the  people  would  warrant. 
The  exercise  of  caution  would  operate  less  by  devising 
checks  on  its  action  than  by  selecting  and  limiting  the 
branches  of  revenue  and  expenditure  which  would  be  made 
over  to  it.  The  proposal  has  at  any  rate  this  in  its  favour, 
that  it  takes  advantage  of  an  existing  duality  in  adminis- 
tration, and  merely  readjusts  the  boundaries  so  as  to  define 
more  clearly  the  field  of  the  strong  hand  from  that  of  popular 
freedom,  possibly  to  the  real  extension  of  the  latter. 
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The  snggeetion  is  that  for  such  of  the  departmentB  of 
GoTwnment  ae  were  made  over  to  it,  the  Legislature 
should  be  really  eupreme,  and  should  administer  by  an 
ezecntive  chosen  from  its  own  members  and  responsible 
to  it.  A  question  which  meets  ua  in  limine  is  wh^her  the 
remainder  of  the  Government  should  continue  as  at  presmt 
with  the  admixture  of  the  popular  element  which  it  has 
already  acquired,  or  should  the  reserved  departments  be 
managed  autocratically  as  they  were  when  there  was  no 
popular  element  ?  There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  the 
lonner  alternative  is  the  correct  one.  If  the  great  majority 
of  the  departments  were  to  be  made  over  and  only  one  or 
two  to  be  reserved  there  might  be  little  objection  to  placing 
the  latter  under  the  autocratic  control  of  the  rulet.  We 
most  assume,  however,  that  the  opposite  condition  will 
prevail,  that  at  first  only  a  small  portion  of  the  burden  of 
government  will  be  made  over  to  the  popular  representa- 
tives and  that  tentatively.  In  that  case  the  rest  must 
remain  as  at  present.  To  act  otherwise  would  mean  retro- 
gression not  merely  in  appearance  but  in  fact ;  it  would 
mean,  for  instance,  that  such  influence  as  the  elected  portion 
of  the  Legislature  has  already  exercised  on  police  legislation 
had  been  negative,  or  even  positively  harmful — a  position 
which  could  not  easily  be  established. 

§  2.  In  contrast  with  the  proposed  experiment  in  responsible 
government,  the  other  portion  has  l^n  just  spoken  of  as 
continuing  as  at  present.  It  will,  however,  be  understood, 
that  the  various  changes  within  the  existing  frame  which 
have  been  discussed  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  memorandum, 
will,  or  may  be,  applicable  to  that  portion.  For  instance, 
the  system  of  Standing  Committees,  while  perhaps  not 
suitable  for  all  Departments,  would  serve  as  a  training 
groimd  in  the  administration  of  such  as  might  later  on  be 
transferred  to  the  responsible  section  of  the  Government. 

A  further  question  is — Would  the  new  Legislature  be  the 
same  as  the  existing  one,  or  elected  on  a  different  system  ? 
It  might  seem  desirable  that  a  popular  assembly,  especially 
in  80  populous  a  country,  should  be  much  more  numerous 
than  the  present  popular  element  in  the  Legislative  Councils. 
Experience  has,  however,  shown  that  it  all  classes  and 
interests  are  to  be  fairly  represented  the  number  of  reasonably 
competent  men  available  is  extremely  limited.  If  it  were 
only  a  question  of  representing  the  intellectuals  ',  scores 
or  evoi  hundreds  of  lawyers  and  editors  would  come  forward, 
but  such  men  can  only  represent  their  own  class,  while 
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amongEt  the  great  interefite  of  the  country,  the  great  and 
small  landholders,  the  traders,  and  especially  amongst  the 
Mohammedans,  who  form  a  full  half  of  the  population  in 
!^engal,  the  number  of  men  competent  to  take  an  intelligent 
pflrt  in  the  Legislature  is  still  very  small.  Probably  there- 
fore,the  non-official  portion  of  the  present  Legislature,  with 
such  improvements  in  the  system  of  election  as  have  been 
suggeet(Hi  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  would  be  as 
satisfactory  a  body  as  can  at  present  be  devised.  It  is 
perhaps  anomalons  to  suggest  that  the  nominated  non- 
officials  should  be  included  in  the  responsible  l^islature. 
So  long,  however,  as  their  number  remains  considerable, 
and  as  some  important  interests  can  only  be  represented  by 
nomination,  it  would  be  pedantic  to  limit  the  assembly  to 
the  dected  members  in  obedience  to  a  principle  which  in 
the  circumstances  is  hardly  more  than  a  scruple.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  cite  farther  very  obvious  arguments 
f^ainst  having  two  sets  of  legislators.  Double  sets  of 
constituencies  and  elections  would  be  burdensome  in  every 
way,  and  also  hopelessly  confusing  to  people  who  are  stiL 
merely  at  the  threshold  of  practical  politics. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  difBeulty,  although  perhaps  in  the  earlier 
stages  only  a  theoretical  one,  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
responsible  assembly  would  involve  the  dissolution  of  the 
other  also.  It  will  probably  be  a  considerable  time  before 
a  regular  party  system  is  so  fully  established  that  the 
difficulty  will  become  real.  Probably  the  election  should  be 
in  the  &^t  instance  to  the  responsible  assembly,  and  should 
carry  with  it  membership  of  the  other.  Also,  in  order  to 
avoid'  deadlocks,  it  might  be  well  that  membership  of  the 
non-responsible  portion  should,  continue  after  a  dissolution 
until  the  new  election  was  complete.  These  tentative 
su^estions  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  propose  a  bridge 
for  a  period  of  transition.  Sooner  or  later,  the  numbers 
of  the  responsible  body  must  be  greatly  increased,  and 
when  that  happens,  it  might  be  found  suitable  to  constitute 
the  non-official  portion  of  the  other  by  delegation  from  it. 

The  executive  should  consist  of  three,  or  certainly  not 
more  than  five,  of  the  Council,  selected  as  all  Cabinets  are. 

The  Grovemor  would  be  President  of  the  responsible 
section,  as  he  is  of  the  present  legislature.  If  the  experi- 
ment matured,  however,  and  the  assembly  showed  itself 
sane  and  really  responsible,  he  would  probably  desire  to 
withdraw  more  and  more  from  its  deliberations  and  gradu- 
ally to  retire  into  the  position  of  a  constitutional  ruler  who 
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is  consulted  by  the  Executive,  but  takes  no  part  in  the 
deliberatioDjB  of  the  asaembly.  The  traiuition  stage  might 
be  provided  for  ae  follows  :  There  would  be  an  official 
Vice-President  who  would  replace  the  Governor  when  he 
desired  to  attend  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so.  There 
would  also  be  an  elected  Vice-President  who  would  preside 
when  the  Governor  or  his  substitute  did  not  appear  and 
who  should  eventually  develop  the  character  of  a  Speaker. 
In  the  early  stages  of  a  representative  assembly  without 
practical  administrative  experience,  it  would  be  well  to 
provide  for  a  hearing  to  be  given  to  the  voice  of  official 
experience  and  authority.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the 
Governor  should  habitually  lecture  the  assembly.  His 
addresses  should  be  limited  to  occasions  of  exceptional 
gravity.  It  might,  therefore,  be  provided  that  the  Governor 
should  have  the  right  to  send  s  representative  to  address 
the  House  on  any  subject  before  it  as  an  expert  who  should 
have  aU  the  rights  of  a  member  for  purposes  of  debate  but 
not  of  voting. 

§  3.  Having  obtained  a  Legislature  and  a  Cabinet,  the  next 
question  is  what  it  should  be  given  to  do,  and  how  it  should 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  doing  it.  The  departments 
of  Government  have  been  enumerated  near  the  beginning 
of  this  paper.  We  shall  consider  first  the  administrative 
departments  which  might  be  suitable  for  transfer,  and  then 
the  revenue-producing  departments  which  might  support 
them.  Some,  of  course,  partake  of  both  characters.  It  is 
in  those  under  the  General  Secretary — 

(a)   Education  ; 

(6)  Local  Self-Glovemment ; 

(c)  Sanitation ; 
that  the  public  are  most  generally  interested,  and  it  is 
r^arding  those  that  there  are  most  demands  for  improve- 
ments. 

Other  Departments  which  might  be  found  suitable  for 
transfer  at  an  early  or  comparatively  early  stage  are — 

{d)  Registration  ; 

(e)  Co-operative  Credit ; 

(/)  Agriculture  ; 

(g)  Forests  ; 

(A)  Public  Works. 
From  some  of  these  the  first  instalment  might  be  formed, 
but  the  amounts  of  instalments  and  the  question  of  times 
and  seasons  are  matters  to  be  settled  by  the  responsible 
authorities.     There  is  much  to  be  said,  however,  for  insisting 
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that  the  first  experiment  should  be  really  ezpuimenta).  It 
might  be  made  definitely  for  a  period  of  five  years,  a  further 
extension  or  even  its  continuance  to  be  dep^ident  on  the 
results.  But  if  it  were  renewed  at  all,  it  should  be  for 
some  definite  minimum  period. 

One  of  the  most  important  practical  difficulties  would  be 
the  delimitation  of  the  spheres  of  the  two  Governments. 
Departments  come  in  contact  and  may  overlap  at  a  hundred 
points  with  unlimited  opportunities  for  friction.  The  one 
possible  safeguard  is  to  make  the  Governor  the  sole  and 
final  arbiter  of  such  questions. 

The  transfer  of  (a)  Elementary  Education  and  of  (6)  Local 
Self-Government  would  be  peculiarly  easy,  becanse  they 
are  already  administered  by  bodies  which  are  mainly 
composed  of  non-officials. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  describe  briefly  what  the  relations 
of  Government  to  local  self-governing  bodies  are.  The  laws 
under  which  they  are  constituted  give  the  Government 
power  to  see  that  the  functions  for  which  they  are  appointed 
are  carried  out.  If  they  fail  to  perform  them,  if  deliberately 
or  by  n^lect  they  cause  oppression,  it  may  suspend  their 
resolutions,  or  it  may  supersede  them  temporarily  and 
adminbter  their  duties  by  its  own  agency  until  defects  are 
remedied.  In  cases  where  they  have  failed  to  assess  justly, 
or  to  collect  their  taxes,  and  have  suffered  the  administration 
to  deteriorate  to  a  scandalous  d^ree,  Government  has  not 
failed  to  apply  the  remedy.  These  disagreeable  duties  have 
fortunately  to  be  performed  but  rarely.  Constructive  action 
is  as  much  more  frequent  as  it  is  more  satisfactory.  India 
is  still  deficient  in  most  of  the  commonplace  conveniences 
of  modem  civilization.  The  need,  and  of  late  the  demand, 
for  schemes  of  water-supply  and  drainage,  and  better 
equipped  hospitals  has  become  pressing,  while  everywhere 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  lack  of  the  necessary  agency  and  of 
money.  Government  acts  by  suggesting  schemes  when  they 
are  not  suggested  locally,  by  lending  experts  to  prepare  or 
revise  them,  by  advising  on  finance  and  pressing  for  such 
increases  of  rating  as  will  support  them.  Usually  any 
satisfactory  scheme  is  found  to  oe  beyond  the  immediate 
resources  of  the  body  concerned.  When  public  Uberaiity 
has  done  what  it  can.  Government  will  lend  the  rest  upon 
the  security  of  the  rates  as  far  as  they  can  go,  and  if  that  is 
still  not  enongh  it  will  probably  grant  a  subvention  from 
the  provincial  revenue.  Finally,  if  the  local  body  has  no 
officer  technically  competent  to  carry  out  the  scheme  Govem- 
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ment  will  provide  one,  probably  from  its  staff  oi  sanitary 
engineers.  With  work  of  this  kind  the  educated  Indian  of 
the  present  day  is  peculiarly  in  sympathy,  and  it  is  therefore 
suggested  as  suitable  for  his  first  essays  in  administration. 

At  first,  at  any  rate,  business  might  be  conducted  through 
the  present  o£Gcial  channels.  District  Officers  and  Com- 
miflsioners  have  been  used  to  work  with  these  bodies,  to 
assist  them  in  their  difficulties  and  to  be  patient  with  their 
Bhortcomings,  and  when  the  appeal  was  made  to  them  they 
^voald  probably  continue  to  work  cordially  under  the  new 
Executive.  If  they  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  the  character 
oE  the  work  conducted  by  self-contained  organizations  makes 
it  possible  to  place  it  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
EIxecutiTe. 

(c)  Sanitation  may  be  included  with  Self-Govemment. 
The  Sanitary  Department  of  a  Province  consists  of  a 
Sanitary  Commissioner  and  his  Deputies  and  of  a  Sanitary 
Engineer  and  his  assistants.  The  work  of  the  former  class 
of  officers  consists  mainly  ia  inspection  and  in  advising  local 
boflies  as  to  improvements.  The  engineering  staff  are 
employed  mainly  on  advising  and  executing  water  supply 
and  drainage  schemes  on  behalf  of  municipalities.  It  is 
natural,  if  not  inevitable,  that  work  of  this  kind,  which  is 
really  the  most  important  work  of  local  Self-Govemment, 
should  come  imder  the  same  control  as  the  rest  of  that 
subject. 

{d)  The  Registration  Department  whose  business  is  to 
maintain  a  record  of  contracts  and  deedB  is  a  growing  one. 
It  is  controlled  and  worked  entirely  by  indigenous  agency 
from  the  Inspector  General  downwards.  It  makes  a  moder- 
ate profit  out  of  fees.  Its  working  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
domestic  concern,  and  the  District  Officer  has  at  present 
a  very  slender  connexion  with  it,  bo  that  on  all  counts  its 
transfer  should  come  early  in  the  day. 

(e)  Co-operative  Credit  is  a  most  important  matter  ;  we 
may  hope  that  it  is  destined  to  have  an  immense  effect 
upon  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  country.  It  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  and  requires  close  attention  and  expert 
gnidaoce.  Any  widespread  breakdown  in  the  early  stages 
might  compromise  the  whole  future  of  the  movement. 
These  are  reasons  why  it  would  not  be  suitable  to  transfer 
it  immediately  to  an  inexperienced  government,  more 
especially  as  Indian  politicians  have  so  far  remained  singu- 
larly indifferent  to  it.  But  the  policy  is  to  create  Provincial 
Banks  for  the  control  and  finance  of  the  movement,  and 
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onoe  these  are  in  working  order  its  transfer  to  the  New 
Grovemment  would  naturally  follow. 

{/)  Scientific  Agriculture  is  still  in  a  very  early  stage  ; 
at  present  it  is  mainly  a  matter  of  research  by  European 
speciaUsts  with  high  scientific  attainments,  but  already 
there  are  a  good  many  Indians  in  the  department,  and 
many  more  are  being  trained  in  the  new  provincial  colleges. 
Before  very  long  the  organization  will  have  extended  widely, 
and  will  consist  mainly  of  indigenous  agency  occupied  in 
demonstrating  the  processes  arrived  at  by  the  reeearch 
ofiScers.  It  will  be  understood  that  in  describing  the  present 
stage  as  elementary  very  general  language  is  used.  It  is 
not  intended  to  belittle  the  striking  achievements  which 
have  already  been  recorded  in  several  provinces.  When  the 
stage  of  demonstration  has  been  established,  the  depart- 
ment should  be  ready  for  transfer. 

[g]  Forests  are  an  earning  department,  the  profit  from 
which  is  steadily  increasing.  It  is  suggested  that  their 
transfer  should  be  postponed  to  a  somewhat  late  stage, 
because  it  will  be  at  least  another  generation  before  the 
highly  specialized  scientific  European  control  which  they 
require  can  be  mainly  replaced  by  Indian  agency.  Also 
Indian  opinion  is  as  yet  very  ignorant  of  the  potentialities 
of  forest  management  and  rather  unsympathetio  to  its 
policy,  owing  to  the  friction  which  constantly  arises  between 
it  and  the  disastrous  but  ingrained  and  cherished  practices 
of  the  people.  A  government,  however,  will  generally 
treat  its  best  sources  of  revenue  with  some  consideration, 
and  by  the  time  that  forest  working  plans  are  completed 
and  the  correct  principles  of  forest  treatment  in  India 
clearly  ascertained,  transfer  should  be  possible. 

(h)  The  stage  at  which  Public  Works  or  a  portion  of  them 
could  be  made  over  is  not  very  easy  to  define.  The  depart- 
ment has  of  course  to  carry  out  works  for  all  other  depart- 
ments, and  therefore  from  the  beginning  it  would  have  to 
serve  two  masters,  which  would  probably  trouble  it  but 
little  since  it  is  used  to  serving  many.  The  older  government 
which  would  make  the  larger  demands  on  its  services  would 
naturally  wish  to  retain  control  of  the  personnel  and  organiza- 
tion as  long  as  possible,  but  as  the  sphere  of  the  other 
increased  the  time  would  come  when  the  department  could 
be  split  up  if  not  transferred. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FINANCE  OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

g  I .  If  the  fuuctiona  of  GoTemment  are  to  be  diTided  into 
two  portions  under  two  separate  executives,  the  revenues  ■ 
must  aiao  be  divided,  and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what 
ajrangements  could  be  made  to  finance  the  new  or  responsible 
portion. 

The  appu'ently  natural  course  would  be  that  out  of  the 
heads  of  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment one  or  more  should  be  made  over  which  would  suffice 
to  meet  the  charges  of  administration  of  the  departments 
transfeored,  and  that  they  should  be  selected  aa  having 
a  prospect  of  expansion  which  would  correspond  to  the 
expectation  of  normal  development  in  that  administration. 
In  practice  the  problem  is  not  Ukely  to  admit  of  so  simple 
a  solution.  Indian  revenue  is  peculiarly  responsive  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  season,  the  ousiness  of  Ijidian  budget- 
making  has  not  inaptly  been  called  '  a  gamble  on  rain '. 
A  failure  of  the  monsoon  means  loss  of  crops,  loss  of  land 
revenue,  loss  of  railway  earnings,  as  well  as  great  direct 
expense  in  the  rehef  of  famine  or  scatcity.  These  are  the 
more  conspicuous  and  direct  consequences,  but  the  effects 
are  felt  in  almost  every  department  of  the  revenue.  Excise, 
customs,  salt  tax,  stamp  fees  on  litigation,  all  reflect  the 
diminished  spending  powers  of  the  people.  In  budgeting, 
as  they  usually  do,  for  a  moderate  surplus  the  Government 
of  India  doubUtess  allow  for  the  probabiHty  of  a  poor  monsoon 
in  one  or  two  of  their  provinces.  A  widely  extended  failure 
will  convert  their  surplus  into  a  deficit,  while  adequate  and 
well-distributed  rainfall  over  the  whole  of  India,  a  contin- 
gency which  sometimes,  although  too  rarely,  occurs,  may 
swell  the  surplus  to  a  figure  beyond  the  usual  experience  of 
countries  which  enjoy  more  stable  conditions. 

The  uncertainty  of  its  revenue  has  rendered  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  reluctant  to  assign  separate  heads  of  revenue 
to  the  provinces.  In  the  day  of  trouble  they  may  be  unequal 
to  the  charges  for  which  they  are  intended,  or  on  the  other 
hand  they  may  permit  of  local  extravagance  while  the 
country  at  large  is  starving.  The  Government  of  India 
therefore  long  clung  to  a  poUcy  of  fixed  assignments  to  the 
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provinces,  fixed,  that  is,  for  a  term  of  years,  while,  when  at 
the  end  of  a  prosperous  year  it  found  itself  in  possession  of 
a  large  surplus,  it  used  it  to  make  to  Provincial  Governments 
doles  on  which  they  had  principally  to  rely  for  launching 
any  schemes  involving  large  initial  expenditure.  These 
conditions  are  gradually  b^ng  mitigated,  the  increase  of 
irrigation,  the  extension  of  railway,  and  of  manufactures, 
the  exploitation  of  minerals,  all  tend  to  make  the  revenue 
'  less  dependent  on  seasonal  vicissitudes,  and  by  slow  degrees 
the  Government  of  India  has  found  itself  able  to  make 
OVOT  completely  to  Provincial  Governments  some  substfuitial 
heads  of  revenue  of  an  expanding  character.  With  smaller 
resources,  more  liable  to  be  seriously  diminished  by  the  local 
failure  of  a  monsoon.  Provincial  Governments  are  likely  to 
feel  at  least  as  great  a  difficulty  in  dividing  their  revenue  by 
separate  heads.  It  is  probable  that  they  would  insist  on 
providing  for  the  new  section  of  the  Government  to  a  great 
extent  by  assignments  of  revenue  fixed  for  a  term  of  years, 
but  supplemented  In  good  years  by  a  share  of  their  surplus. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  dwell  on  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of 
a  system  of  doles  when  essential  characteristics  of  Indian 
finance  render  them  inevitable. 

.  These  features  of  Indian  revenue  have  been  enlarged  upon 
to  what  may  seem  an  midue  extent  because,  obviously,  the 
control  over  and  management  of  revenue  is  a  most  essential 
feature  of  a  responsible  Government,  and  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  deprived  of  these  duties  its  responsibility  and  its 
opportunities  for  training  in  practical  administration  are 
diminished.  It  is  still  open  to  us  to  hope,  however,  that 
the  portion  of  the  income  of  the  responsible  Government 
derived  from  fixed  assignments  would  bo  as  small,  and 
that  derived  from  separate  revenue  departments  under  its 
own  control  as  large,  as  possible,  and  with  this  purpose 
heads  of  revenue  which  might  possibly  be  transferred  will 
be  examined. 

§  2.  Heads  which  are  at  present  shared  between  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Provincial  Governments, 
such  as  Land  Revenue  and  Stamp  Duty  need  not  be  con- 
sidered, since  there  is  no  object  in  transferring  revenue  from 
specific  heads  unless  the  responsibility  and  training  in 
administration  involved  in  their  management  can  be 
transferred  with  them.  Much  less  would  specific  transfers 
be  made  from  those  which,  like  Customs,  Salt,  and  net 
Railway  earnings,  the  Government  of  India  reserves  for 
itself. 
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The  following  which  now  belong  entirely  to  the  Local 
GoTemmentB  may  be  enumerated  : 
(a)  Monicipal  Bates  and  Taxes. 
(6)  Cessee  on  Land. 

(c)  Ke^tration. 

(d)  Poresta. 

(e)  Excise. 

(a  and  b)  The  first  two  heads  are  not  the  revenue  of 
GioTemment  but  of  the  towns  and  districts  in  which  they 
are  raised,  but  they  are  mentioned  because  the  chargee  of 
Local  Self -Government  are  mainly  defrayed  from  them, 
and  if  that  department  is  transferred,  the  control  which 
the  Local  Government  exercises  over  them  necessarily  goes 
with  it.  Control  is  exercised  by  acts  of  the  local  Govern- 
ment limiting  the  powers  of  levying  rates  and  ceesee  and  by 
orders  under  these  laws. 

(c)  Regiatration. — The  net  revenue  of  this  department 
is  the  difierence  between  the  fees  charged  and  the  cost  of 
administration.  In  Bengal  the  surplus  is  about  one-third 
of  the  total  and  tends  to  grow,  but  it  is  small,  perhaps 
£40,000.  The  revenue  from  Registration  would  necessarily 
be  transferred  at  the  same  time  as  the  administration  of  the 
department. 

(d)  Forests. — Here,  too,  the  revenue  would  be  transferred 
at  the  same  time  as  the  administration  of  the  department. 
The  potentialities  of  this  department  are  great  in  many 
provinces,  perhaps  less  so  in  Bengal  than  in  others,  but 
they  will  not  come  into  full  bearing  for  another  generation. 
In  Bengal  the  net  revenue  is  roughly  equal  to  that  from 
B^pstration. 

(«)  Excise. — This  department  provides  about  one-third 
of  the  total  revenue  of  the  province,  about  one  and  one- 
third  million  sterling.  The  expense  of  administration  is 
very  small.  Excise  in  Ind^  is  derived  from  spirits,  from 
milder  intoxicants  like  palm  juice  and  the  native  substitutes 
for  beer,  and  from  drugs  like  opium  and  ganja.  Generally 
it  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  first  a  regular  tariff  levied  at 
the  place  of  manufacture,  the  second  license  fees  for  sale, 
usually  settled  by  auction,  limited,  however,  by  various 
restnunts.  The  Elxcise  revenue  is  obviously  capable  of 
supporting  many  of  the  departments  of  Government,  and, 
once  the  expense  of  the  transferred  departments  approxi- 
mated to  it  in  amount,  there  would  be  strong  arguments  for 
its  transfer.  On  the  other  hand,  its  administration  is  diffi- 
cult, requiring  great  technical  skill  and  the  capacity  to  weigh 
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coolly  all  the  issaes  involved  in  changes  of  system.  It  is 
the  natural  hunting-ground  of  the  faddist  in  India,  as 
elsewhere,  and  it  can  only  be  said  that  its  transfer  would  be 
a  mark  of  confidence  in  the  judgement  and  moderation  of 
the  new  government  which  could  probably  only  be  earned 
by  considerable  experience  of  its  character  and  capabilities. 
Even  then  the  Government  of  India  would  still  insist  on 
retaining  some  control,  to  prevent  the  difficulties  which 
might  arise  if  diSerent  systems  of  administration  and  widely 
varying  rates  of  duty  were  established  in  adjoining  provinces. 

§  3.  These  heads  of  revenue  have  all  a  natural  tendency  to 
grow  with  the  general  development  of  the  country,  and 
most  of  them  might  have  their  rate  of  expansion  accelerated 
by  an  enterprising  administration.  But,  as  with  Excise, 
80  with  most  of  the  other  heads,  considerations  of  general 
pohcy  will  confine  their  increase  to  a  very  moderate  rate 
which  will  hardly  suffice  to  meet  the  fresh  expenditure 
certain  to  be  demanded  by  a  new  Government  eager  to 
satisfy  urgent  popular  demands. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  fresh  revenue  has  probably  been 
but  Uttle  considered  by  ordinary  Indian  politicians,  because 
they  have  not  begun  to  realize  the  necessity.  Many  of  them 
are  at  the  stage  of  supposing  that  if  the  revenue  is  four 
millions  they  Iwve  four  millions  to  spend  at  pleasure  ;  that, 
for  instance,  £100,000  can  be  taken  from  the  police  and 
spent  upon  education.  The  cries  of  the  Poverty  of  India 
and  the  Burden  of  Taxation  have  been  repeated  till  they 
have  become  settled  articles  of  faith,  and  minds  recoil 
from  the  possibility  of  having  to  increase  taxes  or  to  devise 
new  ones.  Very  Uttle  practical  handling  of  affairs  would, 
however,  soon  teach  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
retrenchment,  especially  in  a  country  which  has  always  been 
parsimoniously  administered,  and  before  long  they  would 
begin  to  search  for  new  sources  of  income. 

The  Boyal  Commission  on  Decentralization,  which  re- 
ported shortly  before  the  Morley-Minto  set  of  reforms  came 
under  discussion,  gave  some  attention  to  the  question  of 
increasing  the  financial  powers  of  Local  Governments,  and 
amongst  other  subjects  considered  the  advisability  of 
allowing  them  to  raise  fresh  revenue  both  by  increasing 
the  scale  of  taxation  in  heads  which  had  been  entirely 
provincialized,  and  by  levying  new  taxes.  It  was  decided 
that  the  time  had  not  come  for  such  a  change  because  the 
Local  Governments  had  no  real  responsibility  to  the  tax- 
payer, but  it  was  considered  that  when  representation  in 
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the  L^iBlative  Councils  had  been  increased  to  the  point 
at  "which  such  resptmsibility  might  be  preaumed  to  be 
effective  it  would  become  both  practicable  and  neceesary 
to  grant  such  powers.  If  the  great  increase  in  the  elected 
element  in  the  L^ialative  Councils,  which  was  effected 
shortly  afterwards,  did  not  suf&ciently  fulfil  that  condition, 
the  further  advances  in  the  direction  of  self-government 
which  are  now  suggested  would  certainly  do  so. 

A  Tobacco  Excise  may  be  instanced  as  the  sort  of  proposal 
which  would  come  under  consideration.  The  Government 
of  India  levies  a  Customs  duty  on  imported  tobacco,  but 
no  Excise  on  the  home-grown  article  which  supplies  the 
greater  part  by  far  of  Indian  consumption.  The  reasons 
for  abst^tion,  at  any  rate  in  the  past,  were  simple.  Tobacco 
is  grown,  rough-cured,  and  prepared  for  the  market  almost 
everywhere,  but  in  such  small  quantities  and  by  such  poor 
people,  that  an  Excise  would  be  extremely  inquisitorial. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cigarette  habit  has  increased 
enonnoQsly  of  late  years,  and  large  factories  have  been  set 
up,  equipped  with  modem  machinery,  and  organized  on 
European  or  American  models,  by  which  cigarettes  are 
tnm^  out  in  vast  quantities,  in  some  cases  by  millions 
daily.  An  Excise  on  manufactured  tobacco  may  therefore 
be,  or  may  soon  become,  practicable.  The  anomaly  of 
levying  it  on  factories,  while  leaving  the  cottage  producer 
untouched,  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cotton 
Excise,  which  is  levied  on  the  product  of  mills  but  not  on 
that  of  the  hand-loom  weavers. 

§  4.  All  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  for  the 
transfer  of  departments  relate  to  such  as  are  more  or  less 
specialized,  are  not  vital  to  the  main  business  of  district 
adminiHtration,  and  in  most  cases  are  staffed  very  lai^ely 
or  almost  entirely  by  Indians.  The  District  Officer  at 
present  is  expected  to  interest  himself  in  all  of  them,  and  he 
can  help  or  hinder  them  considerably,  but  they  are  not 
his  main  work,  and  his  connexion  with  them  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  vital  to  any  of  them.  If  it  is  found  that  he 
can  continue  to  be  used  under  the  new  system  it  will  be 
well,  if  not  he  must  drop  out  and  the  wheels  of  government 
will  not  stop.  The  changes  already  indicated  will  take  a  long 
time  to  carry  out.  When  they  are  completed  it  will  be 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  great  departments  of  Land 
Itevenue,  Police,  and  Justice  in  which  the  Indian  Civil 
Servant  finds  his  principal  employment.  How  the  change 
can  be  made  is  not  very  easy  to  forecast,  but  it  is  to  be 
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considered  that  the  reserved  half  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment and  the  Qovemment  of  India  itself  can  hardly  have 
been  Btauding  still  meanwhile,  also  that  by  that  tim«  the 
Indian  element  in  the  Civil  Service  will  probably  have  very 
greatly  increased.  Some  readjustments  may  be  found 
possible  by  which  the  Government  of  India  can  reserve 
to  itself  these  functions  which  it  still  considers  essential  to 
public  safety  while  transferring  the  others,  but  at  this 
distance  it  seems  hardly  profitable  to  speculate  upon  the 
precise  method  of  the  further  changes. 

Some  further  consideration  is  desirable  as  to  the  machinery 
by  which  the  new  Giovemraent  would  exercise  the  powers 
entrusted  to  it.  It  would  be  wise  and  economical  if  to  begin 
with  it  made  as  few  changes  as  possible.  For  instance,  if 
it  took  over  to-morrow  the  departments  under  the  General 
Secretary  in  Bengal,  it  would  find  a  Secretariat  presided 
over  by  an  Indian  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  with 
a  staff  almost  wholly  consisting  of  Bengali  clerks.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  relations  of  District  Officers  and 
Commissioners  to  the  Local  Self-Govemment  departments 
should  continue.  If  they  could  it  would  be  clear  gain.  If 
not  the  Secretariat  would  have  much  additional  work 
thrown  upon  it  and  would  be  considerably  enlarged.  When 
the  other  departments  which  have  been  enumerated  came 
over  it  would  generally  be  well  if  the  relations  of  the  District 
Offices  to  them  could  be  maintained,  but  if  not,  at  the  head 
of  each  there  is  an  Inspector  General  or  officer  of  similar 
rank,  and  in  each  district  there  is  a  departmental  district 
officer,  e.g.  an  Inspector  of  Schools  or  a  District  Sub- 
Registrar.  The  new  Government  would,  of  course,  have  its 
own  Finance  Minister,  but  it  would  require  no  separate 
treasury,  the  general  treasury  at  present  banks  for  M  sorts 
of  authorities,  and  account  keeping  is  not  a  matt^-  of 
politics. 

§  5.  The  use  of  the  general  treastuy  would  imply  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  existing  codes  of  rules  of  account  and  aadit, 
and  the  audit  would  be  carried  on  by  the  Accountants 
General  and  other  officers  of  the  Finance  Department  of 
the  Government  of  India.  The  position  of  these  officers  in 
dealing  with  a  new  and  inexperienced  administration  might 
be  deUcate,  but  their  employment  would  greatly  con&'m 
public  confidence. 
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CHAPTER  V 
LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

§  1.  In  any  eyBtem  of  popuJar  govemment  municipal 
institutions  form  perhaps  the  most  important  element. 
They  affect  the  citizen  most  closely  and  continuously  in  his 
domestic  concerns,  and  they  afford  the  truest  test  of  political 
capacity  and  the  beat  training  ground  for  aspirants  to  higher 
political  functions.  It  is  not  usual  to  find  the  govemment 
of  a  country  constituted  on  a  more  popular  basis  than  that 
of  its  own  towns  or  rural  communes,  and  while  we  are 
considering  the  possibilities  of  progress  in  the  wider  field, 
it  will  be  well  to  give  some  attention  to  the  constitution  of 
these  minor  bodies. 

In  Bengal  towns  with  over  3,000  population  have  generally 
a  municipality  with  a  majority  of  elected  members  and 
a  Chairman  chosen  by  the  members,  though  in  some  small 
towns  all  the  members,  and  in  a  few  others  the  Chairman, 
are  nominated  by  Govemment. 

Each  dutrict  has  a  District  Board,  and  each  sub-district 
—usually  there  are  two  or  three— a  Local  Board.  Under 
these  again  there  may  be  Village  Unions,  groups  of  about 
ten  ordinary  agricultiu-al  villages  with  an  area  of  perhaps 
ten  square  miles.  These  Unions  are  still  rare  in  Bengal, 
though  more  frequent  in  Madras.  A  great  body  of  official 
opinion  agrees  with  Sir  K.  G.  Gupta  and  Sir  W.  Wedderbum 
in  advocating  their  extension  as  the  best  means  of  giving  the 
people  some  control -over  their  own  affairs  and  educating 
them  to  political  consciousness. 

The  functions  of  municipalities  are  of  the  kind  common 
in  all  countries,  and  include  the  supervision  of  elementary 
public  instruction.  The  primary  business  of  the  rural 
boards  is  with  communications  ;  generally  speaking,  they 
have  the  charge  of  all  communications  below  the  trunk 
Foids.  They  also  control  elementary  education  and  support 
hospitals  and  dispensarieB.  Water  supply,  sanitation — 
which,  however,  is  still  practically  non-existent  in  rural 
areas — and  veterinary  hospitals  and  protective  measures 
against  bovine  epidemics  are  also  in  their  charge. 

For  Village  Unions  there  are  as  yet  no  fixed  rules  of  elec- 
tion, hut  the  members  are  chosen  at  meetings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants presided  over  by  a  Government  officer. 
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Half  to  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  Local  Boards  are 
elected.  The  principal  franchise  is  a  small  pajm^t  of 
agricultural  rates,  and  the  electorates  are  numerous.  The 
remaining  members  are  nominated  officials  and  non-officials. 
The  Board  elects  its  Chairman. 

The  District  Boards  are  composed  partly  of  ddegat«s 
elected  by  the  Local  Boards  and  partly  of  nominated 
members. 

§  2.  They  elect  their  Vice-Chairman,  but  the  Chairman  is 
appointed  by  Government,  and  hitherto  the  District  Officer 
has  always  been  appointed.  Undoubtedly  the  District 
Officer  h^  better  opportunities  than  any  one  else  of  l)e- 
coming  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  district.  He 
travels  over  all  the  roads,  penetrates  to  the  most  remot« 
comers,  and  is  accordingly  able  to  form  an  intellig«it  and 
disinterested  opinion  on  the  relative  claims  and  requirements 
of  different  localities.  These  facts,  and  possibly  other 
advantages  derived  from  having  an  officer  of  his  power  and 
influence  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  District  Board, 
have  prevented  agitation  to  make  the  post  elective  from 
becoming  serious.  It  is,  however,  perennial,  and  there  is 
natural  discontent  that  no  non-o£Ficial  can  aspire  Iiigher 
than  to  the  less  conspicuous  post  of  Vice-Chairman,  and  the 
useful  drudgery  of  supervising  a  large  office.  It  is  possible 
that  in  this  matter  the  ruling  principle  of  efficiency  has  been 
driven  too  far.  A  non-official  might  rarely  make  so  efficient 
a  Chairman  as  the  District  Officer,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that,  because  the  District  Officer  ceases  to  be  Chairman, 
the  benefits  of  his  local  knowledge  and  influence  need  be 
entirely  lost  to  the  Board.  On  the  other  hand  the  position 
of  Chairman  is  the  best  conceivable  training  ground  for  men 
of  local  position  who  aspire  to  a^ist  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  to  be  recommwided  strongly  that  when 
changes  of  greater  importance  are  in  contemplation  this 
position  should  be  thrown  open  to  them. 

§  3.  For  the  ordinary  cultivator,  however,  even  of  the 
superior  class,  the  affairs  of  the  district,  even  those  of  the 
subdivision,  are  too  remote  to  possess  much  interest.  He 
is  concerned  with  the  village  roads  and  tanks  and  primary 
school.  The  universal  extension  of  the  Village  Union 
system  would  enable  him  to  look  after  these  which  are 
emphatically  his  own  affairs.  It  is  impossible  that  a  system 
so  centralized  as  the  existing  one  can  deal  efficiently  with 
the  minutiae  of  such  matters,  and  the  undoubted  labour 
and  considerable  expense  of  organizing  the  change  should 
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not  be  permitted  to  delay  it  unduly.  The  education  in 
the  essential  elements  of  aelf-govemment  of  great  numbers 
of  people,  who,  politically  considered,  are  at  present  mere 
aatomata,  ought  to  lead  before  very  long  to  a  more  thorough 
elective  s3rBtem  in  the  superior  bodies  and  should  induce 
a  Umdenoy  to  more  efiective  popular  representation  through- 
oat  the  whole  field  of  government. 


CHAPTER  VI 
ANTICIPATED  CRITICISMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

I  I.  Proposai^  of  the  kind  we  have  been  considering  are 
open  to  a  variety  of  criticism.  It  may  be  conceded  at 
OQce  that  there  is  the  risk,  and  indeed  the  probability, 
of  rash  amateur  experiment,  of  lax  and  inefficient  adminis- 
tration, nepotism,  and  corruption.  Defects  of  this  kind  are 
perhaps  really  exceptionally  prevalent  in  organizations 
managed  by  hidians,  and  inexperienced  governments  must 
be  peculiarly  liable  to  them.  Certainly  Indians  of  the 
political  class  have  not  shone  greatly  in  the  sphere  of  Local 
Self-Govemment  during  the  last  thirty  years,  although, 
of  conise,  they  blame  everything  but  themselves.  Glenerally 
the  complaint  is  that  the  powers  are  too  restricted  and  the 
duties  too  paltry  to  merit  the  attention  of  men  who  aspire 
to  conduct  a  government.  When  they  attain  their  object 
they  will  find  that  the  same  drudgery  and  the  same  paltriness 
are  the  general  order,  and  that  opportunities  for  great  and 
important  action  are  extremely  few.  Many  will  weary  and 
again  blame  anything  rather  than  their  own  lack  of  per- 
severance. Granting  all  this,  it  must  be  urged  on  the  other 
hand  that,  even  with  the  limited  opportunities  hitherto 
open  to  them,  there  have  already  been  many  capable  Indian 
administrators,  that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  encourage 
a  higher  standard  than  the  proposed  system  of  making  the 
conceesion  of  each  new  department  dependent  on  success 
in  managing  those  already  transferred,  that  the  people 
might  well  be  willing  to  submit  to  some  loss  of  efficiency 
in  return  for  being  flowed  to  arrange  matters  according  to 
their  own  views,  and  that  some  time  or  other  a  beginning 
must  be  made. 

S  2.  Another  objection  is  possible — ^iU-treatment  of  the 
public  servants  who  will  come  under  their  control,  parti- 
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oularly  when  these  are  Europeans.  It  ia  possible,  espeoially 
if  the  employees  resent  their  position,  although  the  arranse* 
ments  proposed  are  such  that  for  a  very  long  time  uie 
number  of  European  officers  will  be  extremely  small.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  Europeans  already  serve  Indians 
both  in  public  bodies  and  in  private  capacities,  with  satis- 
faction to  both  parties.  But  the  main  safeguard  is  that, 
from  a  very  long  time  back,  a  code  has  been  built  up  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  public  servants  which  no  Government 
could  afford  to  set  aside,  and  reserve  powers  would  no  doubt 
be  kept  to  prevent  its  being  lightly  altered  ;  in  fact,  undue 
leniency  is  much  more  to  be  feared  than  harshness. 

§  3.  A  more  real  and  serious  difficulty  is  the  possibility,  of 
friction  between  the  servants  of  the  new  and  those  of  the 
older  Government.  Those  departments  have  been  selected 
to  begin  with  in  which  the  possibilities  for  such  friction 
are  at  the  lowest,  but  the  danger  is  no  doubt  considerable. 
Skill  in  covering  one's  own  delinquencies  by  setting  rival 
authorities  by  the  ears  is  a  peculiarly  Indian  accomplish- 
ment, and  occasions  might  arise  when  it  would  have  really 
serious  consequences.  It  is  no  great  stretch  of  imagination, 
for  instance,  to  anticipate  that  in  some  districts  the  Excise 
administration  might  under  Indian  control  become  both 
oppressive  and  corrupt,  for  indeed  at  all  times  there  is 
a  tendency  to  these  vices  which  calls  for  cotutant  vigilance. 
Their  prevalence  might  seriously  threaten  the  peaoe  and 
order  of  the  district  and  bring  the  excise  officials  and  licensees 
into  conflict  with  the  police,  and  then  a  very  pretty  quarrel 
might  ensue  between  the  District  Magistrate  and  his 
superiors'  on  the  one  hand  and  the  new  government  control- 
ling the  Excise  Department  on  the  other.  If  the  change 
were  to  be  made  at  once  the  experiment  might  well  be 
regarded  as  too  risky,  but  it  is  not  proposed  to  be  made 
until  ventures  in  less  dangerous  fields  have  twted  the  temper 
and  capacity  of  both  parties. 

§  4.  Lastly,  there  are  the  possible  dangers  of  abuse  or 
mismanagement  in  collection  of  revenue.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  hand  over  to  the  new  government  one  by  one 
comparatively  small  sources  of  revenue  with  limited  powers 
of  increase,  possibly  also  the  right  to  tap  some  quite  nev 
minor  sources  of  taxation.  It  may  be  objected  that  such 
proposals  are  in  direct  conflict  with  what  has  been  said 
elsewhere  in  this  paper,  and  what  is  certainly  very  generally 
asserted  as  to  tne  great  difficulty  of  raising  additional 
revenue  in  so  poor  a  country.    Any  apparent  inconsistencT 
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is  readily  cleared  up.  Indian  fiscal  policv  has  generally 
been  framed  in  complete  accord  witn  a  dictum  of  Lord 
Cromer  with  regard  to  Egypt,  that  it  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance for  an  alien  goTemment  to  keep  the  burd^  of  taxation 
on  subject  countries  light.  An  autonomous  government 
can  take  greater  risks  in  this  respect  and  should  be  much 
better  able  to  estimate  the  risks  it  is  taking.  So  far,  in  the 
matters  in  which  they  have  a  voice,  Indians  have  shown 
no  tendency  to  increase  the  public  burdens  unduly  ;  but 
the  contrary.  Still,  if  the  autonomous  section  of  the  GroveniT 
meat  used  its  powers  to  the  full  and  at  the  same  time  the 
GoTemment  of  India  found  itself  under  compelling  necessity, 
such  as  that  of  urgent  measures  for  Imperial  defence,  to 
draw  heavily  on  its  own  reserve  resources,  the  total  burden 
might  become  excessive  and  it  is  probable  that  the  odium 
would  fall  wholly  upon  the  Giovernment  of  India.  It  will 
certainly  be  necessary  to  impose  strict  limitations  on  the 
power  of  Local  Governments  to  increase  taxation,  and 
particularly  in  the  all-important  matter  of  borrowing,  since 
the  Government  of  India  itself  has  never  yet  been  able 
to  borrow  all  that  it  wanted  or  could  profitably  employ, 
they  must  for  long  submit  to  remain  m  leading-strmgs. 
Ttke  {ureeent  Local  Governments  are  not  allowed  to  borrow 
in  the  open  market.  They  can  only  borrow  from  the 
Government  of  India  and,  of  course,  their  wants  have 
to  wait  upon  its  requirements.  However  little  consonant 
such  a  system  may  be  with  the  ilignity  of  a  responsible 
Government  there  would  be  great  direct  advantage  in 
arranging  that,  as  far  as  possible,  loans  should  be  taken  in 
this  way,  and  indeed,  until  the  supply  of  capital  for  Indian 
Government  loans  is  much  freer  than  it  has  yet  been,  no 
other  course  is  possible. 

§  5.  These  proposals  and  suggestions  are  submitted  for 
what  they  may  be  worth.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  is  not  an  essay  on  the  problems  of  satisfying  Indian 
aspirations,  or  allaying  Indian  unrest,  which  cover  a  much 
wider  and  more  diversified  field.  It  is  an  attempt  to  indicate 
what  progress  appears  possible  now,  or  likely  to  be  possible 
for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  in  the  durection  of  self- 
government.  The  continuity  of  the  process,  by  which, 
from  a  long  time  past,  Indian  agency  is  being  increasingly 
employed  and  to  some  extent  sutmtituted  for  Enghsh  agency 
in  the  bosinees  of  Indian  Grovemment,  will  not  be  broken, 
although  it  may  be  accelerated,  by  these  changes.  The 
inquiry  has  be^  confined  to  questions  of  con^itutional 
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progress  as  distinguished  from  those  of  personal  advantage 
and  privilege.  The  question  of  employing  the  Indian  as 
the  agent  of  government  is  entirely  dineient  from  that  of 
giving  him  a  deciding  voice  in  its  policy.  Questions  of  the 
former  kind  are  continually  being  solved  under  the  present 
theoretically  autocratic  goTorunent.  Questions  of  the  latter 
kind  are  still  in  a  very  cjementary  stage. 

§  6.  A  b^inning  has  been  made  by  allowing  Indians  to 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  executive  through  the  legisla- 
tures. But  continued  dependence  on  that  method  alone  is 
subject  to  serious  drawbacks.  The  present  position  of  Indian 
members  on  the  legislatures  tends  to  develop  their  critical 
at  the  expense  of  their  constructive  faculties.  They  are 
not  called  upon  to  devise  the  means  whereby  the  ends  they 
demand  may  be  compassed,  and  accordingly  their  sense  of 
public  responaibihty  goes  undeveloped.  In  the  second  place 
the  influence  they  have  on  the  executives  cannot  be  very 
greatly  extended,  without  impairing  the  present  efficiency 
of  our  Government,  or  even  producing  a  deadlock.  Such 
a  deadlock  could  only  be  released  either  oy  a  step  backwards, 
which  would  be  d^gerous,  or  by  making  the  executive 
responsible  to  the  legislature  and  removable  at  its  will. 
Legislators  with  no  experience  beyond  that  of  criticizing  an 
alien  executive  would  be  called  on  at  one  step  to  assume 
the  whole  of  its  functions. 

§  7.   The  principle  of  creating  responsible  Indian  execu- 
tives side  by  side  with  the  existing  executives  in  selected 
provinces,  and  of  gradually  transferring  the  functions  of    | 
government  from  one  to  the  other  is  suggested  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  the  dilemma.     The  existing  executives  will 
provide  a  standard  of  efficiency  and  purity  in  administratioQ 
by  which  the  Indian  executives,  legislatures,  and  electorates    . 
can  judge  their  own,  and  be  judged  by  us.     In  order  to    ] 
establish  a  convincing  case  for  the  further  extension  of  their 
powers  they  will  have  to  show  that  their  own  government 
compares  not  unfavourably  with  that  which  it  is  intended 
to  supersede.    As  experience  is  gained  the  system  can  also    j 
be  extended  to  provinces  not  at  present  sufficiently  developed    | 
tor  it.     There  will  always  be  something  real  to  offer  as 
a  reward  of  pure  and  successful  administration. 

§  S.  The  duties  of  the  new  government  are  not  likely  to  be    j 
long  confined  to  those  which  may  be  transferred  to  it  from 
amongst   existing   governmental  activities.     In  course  of 
time,  and  no  doubt  cautiously  and  gradually,  it  would  be 
assigned  duties  and  functions  which  the  present  administra- 
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tion  accepts  very  sparingly.  The  business  of  Indian  GoverD- 
ment  is  not  4  fixed  and  definite  quantity  but  is  capable 
of  abnoBt  indefinite  expansion.  Not  merely  the  necessity 
of  economy,  ever  present  as  that  is,  prevents  the  Government 
of  India  from  interfering  in  many  matters  which  elsewhere 
wonld  be  r^^rded  as  proper  objects  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative action.  An  even  more  compelling  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  pledges  which  it  has  given  and  the  pohcy 
^ch  it  has  faitluully  observed  of  non-interference  with 
everything  connected  with  the  religious  beliefs  and  obser- 
vances of  its  subjects.  With  the  peoples  of  India  rehgion 
is  neither  a  veneer  upon  the  surface  nor  a  water-tight 
compartment  of  their  existence  but  enters  into  every 
portion  of  its  texture.  There  are,  therefore,  few  matters 
of  domestic  legislation  with  which  religion  may  not  be 
represented  as  being  in  some  way  concerned,  and  fear  of 
opposition  based  on  rel^ous  grounds  has  inspired  the 
Government  of  India  with  extreme  caution  in  its  attitude 
to  many  admitted  social  evils  and  abusee. 

The  point  of  view  of  a  responsible  (Jovemment  would 
be  very  diflerent ;  its  heterogeneous  composition  would 
properly  influence  it  in  the  direction  of  conservatism,  but 
it  would  be  in  a  position  to  test  the  reality  of  objections  and 
need  not  be  bo  easily  deterred  from  necessary  reform  by 
the  mere  raising  of  the  religious  plea.  That  plea,  indeed, 
80  ready  a  weapon  against  the  ^en  administrator,  would 
be  felt  to  be  ridiculous  when  directed  against  members  of 
the  religion  concerned.  As  the  Government  grew  in  the 
confidence  of  the  public  it  might  be  expected  to  occupy 
itself  more  and  more  with  social  reforms  and  questions  of 
personal  status  and  property,  and  to  direct  its  ambitions 
even  more  to  these  than  to  absorbing  the  remaining  func- 
tions of  the  section  under  British  control.  Its  success  in 
this  field  would  be  the  highest  test  of  efficiency  and  of 
capacity  for  a  fuller  d^;ree  of  autonomy. 

I  9.  Lastly,  responsible  government  will  open  to  Indian 
le^slators  a  r61e  other  than  that  of  mere  critics.  The 
experience  of  finding  the  means  whereby  to  attain  the  ends 
they  advocate  will  thus  be  imposed  on  them,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  facts  and  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility 
can  scarcely  fail  to  develop  in  the  process.  This,  after 
all,  is  the  necessary  condition  of  any  progress  towards  self- 
government. 

London,  April  1916. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDIA 

Baisina,  Dblui. 

March  1017. 

§  1.  In  October  1916,  I  arrived  in  India  with  the  object 
of  making  certain  studies  for  submission  to  an  informal 
organization  of  students  known  as  the  Bound  Table  grouse. 
My  friends  were  expecting  my  return  to  England  after  the 
cold  weather,  but  on  November  13  I  wrote  to  warn  them 
that  I  sho\ild  have  to  postpone  my  return,  and  gave  reasons 
for  this  change  in  my  plana.  Presently  I  learned  that 
a  copy  of  this  letter  had  gone  astray,  by  means  of  which 
I  have  no  knowledge.  As  a  quite  erroneous  version  of  its 
contents  was  current,  I  instantly  published  the  letter.  But 
none  the  less  it  was  referred  to  in  public  speeches  and  in 
countless  newspaper  articles  as  proving  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy, and  even  of  criminal  conspiracy,  between  public 
officials,  the  Bound  Table  group,  and  myself.  Conspiracy 
implies  a  concealment  of  facte.  To  all  the  pertinent  tacts 
the  fuUest  publicity  had  been  given  by  those  against  whom 
the  charge  was  du^cted  throughout  the  EngUsh-speaking 
world.  Elsewhere  a  widespread  knowledge  of  these  facts 
would  have  rendered  such  charges  harmless  if  made,  and, 
indeed,  impossible  to  make.  That  in  India  these  published 
facts  were  so  little  known  was  not,  I  think,  a  matter  for 
which  any  one  was  to  blame.  The  obvioiu  remedy  is  to 
restate  them  now  in  the  fullest  details  in  one  paper  accessible 
to  every  Indian  who  cores  to  read  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  reason  for  adopting  that 
course. 

Suspicions  have  been  roused  which  tend  to  obscure  issues 
of  vital  importance  to  India.  '  Suspicions  are  to  knowledge 
as  bats  to  birds — they  fly  by  darkness.'  The  remedy  for 
suspicions  is  the  truth,  and  as  the  French  say  '  to  know  all 
is  to  forgive  all '.  I  propose,  therefore,  as  truthfully  as 
a  humanhr  fallible  memory  will  allow  me,  to  tell  you  the 
histoiy  of  the  Round  Table  and  to  detail  the  facts  with 
regard  to  my  letter  ;  I  will  then  ask  you  to  consider  those 
larger  issues  which,  as  I  have  said,  are  in  some  danger  of 
being  obscured  by  a  controversy  which  I  am  sorry  to  have 
caused. 
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§  2.  After  the  South  African  war  ended  with  the  Peace  of 
Vereeniging  in  1902,  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State 
were  governed  as  Crown  colonisB  on  lines  eimilar  to  those 
under  which  India  is  governed  to-day.  Several  friends,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  were  officials  employed  under  the  Transvaal 
(Government.  We  were  Englishmen  who  had  either  fought 
in  the  war  or  had  come  to  South  Africa  soon  after  it.  A  few 
years  later  Sir  James  Meston  and  Mr.  Marris  were  borrowed 
from  India  to  set  the  Civil  Service  in  order,  and  this  was  how 
we  came  to  know  them. 

In  1906  the  British  Government  announced  their  intention 
of  granting  Responsible  Government  to  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony.  Most  of  us  thought  that  this  was 
the  right  thing  to  do  ;  but  we  also  thought  that  when  it 
was  done,  the  Governments  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony,  but  lately  Republics,  would  soon  find  them- 
selves in  conflict  with  those  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 
No  one  who  has  seen  a  civil  war  wante  to  see  it  again,  and 
we  believed  that  the  only  remedy  to  be  found  was  by 
putting  all  four  colonies  under  one  National  Government, 
reeponsible  to  the  people  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole. 

At  this  juncture  it  appeared  to  some  of  us  that  good 
might  be  done  by  getting  members  of  both  races  to  work 
together  on  a  problem  which  had  not  as  yet  been  dn^ged 
into  the  ruts  of  racial  politics.  I  therefore  left  the  Govern- 
ment Service  and  set  to  work  to  collect  groups  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  known  as  Closer  Union  Societies, 
which  included  members  of  both  races  and  of  all  parties. 
We  then  worked  out  in  detail  the  case  for  South  African 
Union  and  the  materials  for  a  new  constitution,  a  task  in  . 
which  we  received  help  from  Mr.  Marris.  These  documents 
were  printed  and  submitted  to  the  Closer  Union  Societies 
for  criticism.  They  were  then  revised  in  the  light  of  that 
criticisni  and  finally  published. 

The  experiment  had  one  happy  result  in  the  better  feeling 
engendered  between  a  few  members  of  two  races,  but 
lately  at  war  with  each  other,  who,  for  the  first  time,  found 
themselves  working  together  on  a  question  of  capital  public 
importance.  This  better  understanding  between  private 
individuals  contributed  to  the  realization  of  a  project  which 
many  of  those  who  best  knew  the  country  had  deemed  to 
be  impossible.  Government  officials,  Dutch  and  EngUsh, 
were  authorized  by  General  Botha  to  join  the  Closer  Union 
Societies,  so  that  those  of  my  friends  who  remained  in  the 
public  service  were  able  to  take  their  part  in  these  studies. 
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Their  help  was  invaluable,  because  no  one  understands  the 
structure  of  Grovemment  or  can  help  others  to  understand 
it  so  well,  as  those  who  are  actually  working  the  machine. 

While  these  studies  were  in  progress.  Responsible  Govern- 
ment was  introduced  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony.  Elections  were  held,  Boer  majorities  were  returned, 
and  Governments  largely  consisting  ol  Boer  generals,  who 
had  fought  against  us  in  the  late  war,  came  into  power.  We 
Englishmen  thus  found  ourselves  under  the  Government 
of  a  race  which  we  had  first  fought  and  afterwards  ruled. 
Perhaps  we  can  realize  better  than  most  of  our  countrymeD 
what  it  feels  like  to  be  governed  by  a  race  other  than  one's 
own.  Now  we  all  knew  that  if  the  four  colonies  were  united 
under  one  Government,  that  Government  would  also  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Boers.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  meant 
that  not  only  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony 
hut  also  the  British  communities  of  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  would  be  governed  by  Boer  generals  for  a  generation 
at  least.  And  yet  we  faced  that  consequence,  because  we 
believed  that  we  as  Englishmen  stood  for  the  principle  of 
Self -Government  and  that,  even  if  we  were  in  the  minority, 
tijouth  Africa  ought  to  manage  her  own  affairs  within  the 
circle  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  And  so  we  ai^ed 
to  our  fellow  countrymen  that  we  ought  to  help  to  establish 
a. national  Government  in  South  Africa  and  obey  it,  even 
when  its  orders  were  contrary  to  our  wishes  and  interests. 
This  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  do  because  the  British  Parliament 
would  scarcely  have  ratified  so  drastic  a  change  had  it  been 
opposed  by  the  united  voice  of  the  British  minority  in 
South  Africa, 

Still  we  were  faced  with  one  most  difficult  question.  The 
danger  of  war  with  Germany  was  already  in  sight,  and  we 
had  to  consider  what  attitude  the  future  Govemm^it  of 
South  Africa  would  take  if  the  storm  burst.  Gene^l  Botha 
we  trusted  ;  but  we  knew  that  it  was  more  than  possible 
that  a  man  like  General  Beyers,  who  as  events  have  proved 
was  in  actual  collusion  with  the  Germans,  might  be  in  power 
if  and  when  the  Germans  attacked  us.  We  believed  that 
a  Prime  Minister  like  Beyers  would  proclaim  that  South 
Africa  was  to  stand  aside  and  remain  neutral  in  any  great 
struggle  with  the  German  powers.  Thus  when  the  Imperial 
Government  was  calling  upon  us  as  British  subjects  to  fight, 
the  South  African  Government  we  had  helped  to  establish 
would  be  calling  upon  us  to  stand  aside,  and  in  such  an 
event  which  of  the  two  were  we  called  upon  to  obey  ?    The 
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South  AfricMi  Govemment,  moreover,  would  be  able  to  say 
that  the  Imperial  Govermnent  did  not  represent  the  people  of 
South  Africa  and  could  not,  therefore,  commit  them  to  war. 
Here  was  the  key  to  the  false  position  in  which  we  were 
placed.  The  Imperial  Govemment  held  office  by  virtue 
of  the  votes  which  we,  as  British  subjects  in  England,  cast 
with  the  rest  of  our  fellow  countrymen.  We  had  a  voice, 
however  small,  in  making  and  unmaking  the  Governments 
which  decided  the  issues  of  peace  and  war.  As  British 
sabjecte  in  a  self-governing  Dominion  we  had  no  such  voice, 
nor  were  we  called  upon  to  contribute  taxes  to  the  cost 
of  defence.  The  greatest  of  all  responsibilities,  that  of 
national  lite  and  death,  no  longer  nsted  on  us  in  South 
Africa.  We  were  thus  driven  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
a  system  which  excluded  us  from  the  heaviest  of  all  respon- 
sibilities, was  Responsible  Govermnent  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word. 

Confronted  by  this  dilemma  at  the  very  moment  of 
attaining  Dominion  self-gOTemment,  we  thought  it  would 
be  wise  to  ask  people  in  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
of  all  the  Dominions  what  they  thought  of  the  matter. 
So  in  1909  Mr,  Kerr  and  I  went  to  Canada  and  persuaded 
Mr.  Marris,  who  was  then  on  leave,  to  accompany  us. 

§3.1  must  here  pause  in  this  narrative  to  relate  an  epiBode\ 
wluch  has  some  bearing  on  the  present   controversy.     I'; 
remember  discussing  the  Indian   anarchist  troubles   with  1 
Mr.  Marris,  as  we  walked  though  a  forest  on  the  Pacific  | 
slopes,  and  hie  views  so  startled  and  arrested  my  attention  ' 
as  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  my  mind.    Self-govern- 1 
ment,  he  urged,  however  far  distant,  was  the  only  intelligible  i 
goal  of  British  policy  in  India.   It  needed  a  guiding  principle,  ' 
and   no    other  was  thinkable.     A  despotic   Government  I 
would  have  tried  to  withhold  education  ot,  at  any  rate,    \ 
such  as  had  any  bearing  on  political  progress.    The  British 
Govemment,  on  the  other  hand,  actually  encouraged  poUtical     j 
studies,    prescribing  standard  books  on  the  working  of    ! 
representative  institutions.    Political  unrest  was  the  inevit-    i 
able  product  of  such  education.     In  a  country  containing    ' 
such  varied  elements  as  India,  political  unrest  was  bound 
in  certain  directions  to  develop  into  anarchy,  which  must     ' 
of  course   be  suppressed,   if  only  because  disorder  Is  the 
greatest  impediment  to  progress  towards  self-government. 
But  the  existence  of  poUtical  unrest  in  India,  so  far  fioni 
being  a  reason  for  pessimism,  was  the  sur«it  sign  that  the 
British,  with  aH  their  manifest  failings,  had  not  shirked 
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their  primary  duty  of  extending  weetem  ednoation  to  India, 
and  BO  preparing  Indians  to  govern  thenuelvee. 

I  have  Bince  looked  back  to  this  walk  as  one  of  the  mi!e- 
Btonee  in  my  own  education.  So  far  I  had  thought  of  self- 
government  as  a  Western  institution,  which  was  and  would 
always  remain  peculiar  to  the  peoples  of  Europe,  juBt  as 
a  Hindu  thinks  of  Hinduism  as  a  religion  to  which  a  man 
must  be  bom.  It  was  from  that  moment  that  I  first  began  to 
think  of  '  the  Government  of  each  by  each,  and  of  all  by  all ' 
■  not  merely  as  a  principle  of  western  life,  but  rather  of  all 
'  human  life,  as  the  goal  to  which  all  human  societies  most  tend. 
:  It  was  from  that  moment  that  I  b^an  to  think  of  the  British 
I  Commonwealth  as  the  greatest  instrument  ever  devised 
I  for  enabling  that  principle  to  be  realized,  not  merely  for 
I  the  children  of  Europe  but  for  all  races  and  kindreds  and 
1  peoples  and  tongues.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have 
ceased  to  speak  of  the  British  Empire  and  called  the  book 
in  which  I  published  my  views.  The  Commonwealth  of  Naiiotu. 
§  4.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  thread  of  my  narrative.  We 
three  spent  four  months  in  Canada,  often  following  different 
routes  and  making  a  number  of  friends.  I  then  returned 
to  South  Africa  for  the  closing  session  of  the  Transvaal 
Legislative  Council,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and  there 
drafted  a  memorandum  on  the  whole  question.  The  result 
satisfied  us  that  we  were  confronted  by  a  problem  too  large 
and  too  difficult  for  a  handful  of  friends  in  South  Africa  to 
solve  for  themselves.  So  in  1910  on  the  appointed  day 
when  the  Union  of  South  Africa  came  into  bemg,  I  sailed 
for  New  Zealand.  There  I  discussed  the  document  with 
men  connected  with  the  XTniversities  and  In  private  business. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  student  groups  should  be  formed 
at  UniverBity  centres  to  study  the  memorandum,  which 
for  that  purpo^,  was  printed  with  blank  sheets  opposite 
the  text.  We  agreed  that  the  groups  should  include  men 
of  all  parties  and  Government  officials,  but  not,  unless  in 
exceptional  circumstanceB,  journalists  and  politicians,  for 
the  reason  that  such  men  were  committed  to  political 
programmes.  Our  object  was  to  arrive  at  conclusions  by 
which  each  man  could  regulate  his  own  political  conduct  for 
himself.  Each  student  was  to  note  lus  criticism  on  the 
blank  pages  opposite  the  text.  They  were  then  to  meet 
in  their  groups  and  discuss  these  criticisms  with  a  view  to 
framing  joint  reports,  or,  failing  that,  majority  and  minority 
reports  or  reports  coupled  with  minutes  of  dissent.  These 
collective  and  individual  criticisms  were  to  be  sent  to  me. 
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in  the  light  of  which  I  was  to  compile  a  comprehenBive  report 
on  the  whole  Imperial  Problem  for  submission  to  the  groups, 
with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  any  agreement  could  be 
reached.  It  was  further  decided  to  obtain  the  co-operatioa 
of  eimilar  groups  in  Canada  and  England  and  to  start 
a  quarterly  journal,  called  the  Bound  Table,  which  was  to 
contain  irJormation  on  Imperial  affairs  and  articles  from 
the  various  countries  included  in  the  British  Commonwealth, 
for  the  mutual  information  of  the  student  groups.  Its 
object  was  to  promote  a  common  interest  and  not  to  inculcate 
any  definite  doctrineB.  The  constitution  of  at  least  one 
Ei^Iish  group  and  the  editing  of  the  Magazine  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Kerr.  The  journal  was  to  be  published.  Otherwise 
DDT  studies  were  to  be  private,  until  they  had  yielded  results 
which  were  worth  publication.  Obviously  such  studies 
conid  not  be  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  newspaper 
criticism. 

§  5.  Five  of  such  groups  were  established  in  New  Zealand, 
and  five  more  at  University  centres  in  Australia.  In 
accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  these  groups,  I  next 

froceeded  to  Canada,  and  there  formed  several  groups  in 
fniversity  towns-  Thence  I  returned  to  England,  where 
groups  were  subsequently  formed  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  as  well  as 
in  London. 

Early  in  I91I  the  individual  and  collective  criticism  of 
the  groups  began  to  arrive.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
I  printed  all  that  had  reached  me  in  a  large  volume  with  an 
analytical  index  containing,  I  think,  some  700  pages.  No 
n&mee  were  printed,  but  only  numbers  indicating  the  country 
to  which  the  critics  belonged.  In  the  case  of  memoranda 
agreed  upon  by  the  groups,  the  location  of  the  group  was 
Mmed.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this  practice.  In  the 
fint  place  it  was  thought  desirable  that  each  student  should 
feel  the  utmost  freedom  in  expressing  his  views.  In  the 
second  jplace  it  was  desired  that  the  opinion  of  each  student 
should  be  considered  by  all  the  others  on  its  merits  and  with- 
out reference  to  the  authority  which  any  particular  name 
might  carry. 

So  far  OS  I  can  remember  more  than  one  thousand  copies 
of  this  volume  were  printed.  The  copies  were  distributed 
to  the  groups  and  were  also  given  freely  to  any  one  who  asked 
for  them.  The  volume  has  never  been  published,  but 
obvionsly  there  can  be  no  element  of  secrecy  with  regard 
to  a  document  at  least  one  thousand  copies  of  which  were 
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freely  distributed  to  tuiy  studiously-minded  person  who 
desired  to  obtain  one.  Two  years  later  a,  second  volnme, 
containing  further  memoranda  from  the  groups  and  indivi- 
dual students,  was  circulated  in  the  same  way. 

These  Tolumee  revealed  the  widest  possible  divergence 
of  opinion  amongst  the  various  students  engaged.  In  the 
light  of  this  matu'lal  I  began  to  draft  a  report  on  the  whole 
problem.  Sections  of  the  draft  were  printed  as  soon  as  they 
were  written,  and  were  circulated  for  criticism  amongst  the 
groups. 

The  subsequent  creation  of  an  Indian  group  at  Agra 
illustrates  the  spontaneous  and  informal  manner  in  which 
this  student  movement  has  spread.  During  the  war  three 
members  of  the  Oxford  group,  one  an  Indian,  the  other  two 
officers  in  a  Territorial  raiment,  found  themselves  at  Agra. 
The  Indian  friend  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Bound  Table 
group  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  problem  of  Imperial 
reconstruction  after  the  war.  Several  local  officials  were 
included,  and  I  myself  never  heard  of  its  existence  until 
it  was  actually  constituted  and  at  work.  The  system  meets 
the  needs  of  those  who  feel  that  in  these  times  of  political 
transition  private  study  and  mutual  discussion  are  essential 
to  those  who  would  properly  discharge  their  duty  as  citizens. 
It  will  be  harder  for  Indians  to  play  their  part  in  the  comii^ 
reconstruction  unless  some  such  methods  of  study  are  first 
promoted  amongst  the  educated  classes. 

§  6.  In  Canada,  meanwhile,  the  inquiry  had  excited  such 
interest  in  University  circles,  that  the  groups  each  threatened 
to  expand  beyond  a  manageable  size.  The  ordinal  groups, 
therefore,  proposed  the  institution  of  new  groups.  I  was 
faced  by  the  difficulty,  however,  that  the  existing  groups 
were  sending  in  more  documents  than  I  could  well  digest. 
I  stipulated  therefore  that  I  should  not  be  expected  to  read 
the  documents  of  any  further  groups,  and  on  this  understand- 
ing a  large  number  of  new  groups  were  brought  into  existence 
for  the  piirpose  of  study  and  self -education.  They  have 
been  suppUed  with  all  the  proceedings  of  the  organization. 
Thus  two  classes  of  groups  have  come  into  existence. 

(1)  The  original  groups  formed  for  the  purpose  of  colla- 
boration in  the  inquiry. 

(2]  Additional  groups  formed  merely  for  discussion  and 
self-education  on  the  Imperial  Problem. 

In  1913  I  went  to  Canada  to  discuss  the  development  of 
the  inquiry  in  the  light  of  the  experience  we  had  gained, 
and  summarized  the  results  in  on  address  delivered  in 
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October  to  the  Toronto  groups.  The  various  solutionB 
reveled  by  the  divergent  opinions  of  members  ooutd  all, 
as  I  pointed  oat,  be  grouped  under  four  headings — 

(1)  There  were  those  who  preferred  that  things  should 
remain  as  they  were. 

(2)  There  were  those  who  saw  no  solution  but  a  declaration 
of  Independence  by  the  Dominions. 

(3)  There  were  those  who  believed  that  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  coald  be  maintained  by  the  separate  and  inde- 
pendent  co-operation  in  foreign  anaira  of  the  several  Oovem- 
ments  of  the  Empire. 

(4)  Lastly,  there  were  those  who  believed  that  self- 
government  could  only  be  realized  within  the  limits  of  the 
Commonwealth  by  reducing  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
status  of  a  Dominion,  and  by  relieving  t^e  Imperial  Oovem- 
ment  of  all  responsibility  for  the  domeatio  affairs  of  the 
British  Isles,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  other  oom- 
mimities  of  the  Empire  to  be  represented  on  the  Imperial 
GoTemment. 

This  last,  I  said,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  my  own  report 
would  lead.  I  therefore  urged  that  the  other  three  views 
should  he  expounded  in  reports  drawn  up  by  the  students 
who  believed  in  them,  for  obviously  I  could  not  undertake 
to  make  the  best  possible  case  for  a  view  which  I  did  not 
hold.  I  then  urged  that  the  results  of  the  inquiry  could  best 
be  produced  in  the  form  of  four  reports  instead  of  only 
ooe,  thus  leaving  the  public  to  draw  its  own  conclusions 
after  reading  the  best  that  could  be  said  for  each  view  by 
those  who  believed  in  it.  On  this  and  on  other  occasions 
I  was  at  special  pains  to  deprecate  any  tendency  on  the  part 
of  Round  Table  groups  to  drift  into  propaganda.  It  has 
happened  that  members  of  groups  after  years  of  study 
together  have  found  themselves  in  substantial  agreement. 
I  have  always  taken  the  position  that  each  individual  is 
free  to  advocate  the  views  he  holds,  and  also  that  individuals 
ive  free  to  combine  for  advocacy  in  any  new  organization, 
with  a  separate  name  of  its  own  adopted  for  the  purpose. 
But  I  have  uif^,  and  so  far  always  with  success,  that  the 
primary  object  of  the  Round  Table  groups  would  be  lost 
if  they  ceased  to  consist  of  men  who  differ  and  are  combined 
only  for  the  purpose  of  study.  A  motion  in  favour  of 
Impeiial  Union  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
AuBlialian  groups  in  Melbourne  last  August,  was  negatived 
on  this  ground,  although  a  majority,  I  think,  believed  in 
the  ideal  it  embodied.     I  could  not,  of  course,  prevent 
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a  group  carrying  such  s  motion.  The  movem^it  is  largely 
a  spontaneous  growth  ;  it  has  no  rules  and  no  constitutiiMi, 
and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  not  possible  for  any  member 
to  declare  that  this  or  that  is  a  t^ot  of  the  Bound  Table 
organization.  It  is  merely  a  system  for  enabling  people 
to  unite  for  the  study  of  their  duties  as  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth,  as  a  guide  to  their  own  individual  action. 
Lacking  definite  tenets,  it  naturally  lacks  the  mechanism 
of  a  political  organization. 

More  than  a  thousand  copies  of  the  address  delivered 
at  Toronto  were  printed  and  circulated  to  the  Botmd  Table 
groups. 

When  war  broke  out  in  August  1914  I  had  circulated  four 
instalments  of  my  report  and  had  received  a  mass  of  valuable 
criticism  thereon.  A  number  of  my  collet^ues  then  pointed 
out  to  me  that  the  report  would  take  some  years  to  complete, 
while,  if  the  British  Commonwealth  survived  the  struggle 
with  Germany,  the  problem  we  were  examining  wouldbe 
raised  in  its  acutest  form  at  the  close  of  the  war.  They 
therefore  asked  me  to  put  my  practical  conclusions  in  a  short 
popular  volume  which  would  be  ready  for  production 
whenever  the  crisis  came.  I  agreed,  subject  to  the  under- 
standing that  in  such  a  volume  I  could  only  deal  with  the 
self-governing  communities,  because  I  had  as  yet  made  no 
sufficient  study  of  India, 

§  7.  I  then  revised  the  four  instalments  in  the  light  of  the 
criticisms  made  on  them,  wrote  a  final  chapter,  and  reprinted 
the  whole  in  one  volume  which  was  privately  circulated 
amongst  the  Bound  Table  groups  under  the  title  of  The 
Project  of  a  Commonivealth. 

Then  I  made  the  first  draft  of  the  popular  volume  since 
published  under  the  title  of  The  Problem  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  was  printed  and  privately  circulated  in  the  usaal 
way.  A  mass  of  criticism  was  sent  in,  much  of  which  was 
destructive.  But  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  was 
expressed  that  I  should  revise  and  publish  it  at  once  on 
my  own  authority,  in  order  that  the  public  might  have 
time  to  think  over  the  isBues  involved  before  peace  came 
and  the  crisis  was  upon  us.  It  was  also  urged  that  I  should 
publish  it  over  my  own  name  in  order  to  preserve  the 
student  character  of  the  Round  Table  groups.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  no  secret  as  to  the  authorslup  of  various 
books  I  had  printed  ;  but  I  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
putting  my  name  on  the  title-page,  because  the  question 
of  authorship  seemed  so  irrelevuit  to  the  value  of  the  matter 
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contained  in  the  book.  Now,  however,  as  there  was  a  good 
reiwon  for  signing  the  book,  I  decided  to  do  bo  in  order  to 
make  it  clear  once  for  all  that  no  one  but  myself  must  be 
takrai  as  responsible  for  the  views  I  expressed.  I  therefore 
revised  the  whole  book  from  the  point  of  view  that  I  mu^t 
be  prepared  to  defend  every  line  and  was  at  liberty  to  say 
things  which  I  had  previouflly  omitted  on  the  ground  that 
thOT  were  contentious.^ 

TA«  Problem  of  the  Gommonwealth  was  published  over  my 
name  in  May  1916,  and  the  publication  of  the  earlier  book 
was  promised  in  the  preface.  Some  1,000  copies  had  been 
circulated  to  the  Round  Table  groups  under  the  title  of 
Ttie  Project  of  a  Commonwealth.  The  publishers  thought 
that  this  title  was  so  like  that  of  the  smaller  book  already 
published.  The  Problem  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  it  would 
lead  to  confusion,  so  I  changed  the  title  to  The  CommontoedUh 
of  Naticma  and  added  a  preface,  a  copy  of  which  you  will 
find  at  the  end  of  this  letter.  The  larger  book.  The  Common- 
weaUh  of  NcOions,  was  then  published  about  July  1916.  The 
publication  was  followed  by  an  article  in  the  September 
issoe  of  the  Bound  Table  magazine,  written  four  months 
after  I  had  left  England.  I  never  saw  it  till  October  last, 
and  I  have  printed  the  first  three  pages  at  the  end  of  this 
letter  in  order  that  you  may  see  how  clearly  the  relation 
of  the  student  groups  to  this  book  was  explained.  I  think 
you  will  f^;tee  that  a  charge  of  conspiracy  can  scarcely 
be  sostained  against  men  who  publish  their  proceedings  in 
docnznents  like  this. 

It  was  BO  difficult  to  obtain  paper  in  England  that,  in 
April,  I  left  for  Canada  and  Australasia  to  arrange  for  the 
reprinting  of  the  Problem  of  the  ComTnonweaUh  in  those 
conntries.  In  Australia  the  hook  was  reprinted  under  a  local 
'  foreword  '  which  I  will  here  quote  in  full.  The  signatures 
are  important,  because  they  include  the  names  of  two  Judges 
and  one  prominent  Government  official.  In  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  traditions  of  the  bench  are  as  high  as  in 
^gland  or  India,  and  the  association  of  their  names  is 
in  itself  a  sufficient  disproof  of  the  charges  which  have  here 
been  brought  against  the  Round  Table  and  the  author  of 
this  book. 

*  In  the  pamphlet  aa  origiiiaJlj  iesned  the  preface  of  The  Problem  of  the 
CommonweailA  waa  printed  in  the  test.  As  stated  in  the  next  para- 
graph the  pref&ce  to  The  Conunonirtallh  of  Natioiu  wte  printed  as  an 
appendix.  As  both  are  accessible  for  reference  by  English  readers  they  are 
omitted  here. 
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In  heartily  recommending  this  book  to  the  attention  of  Austral- 
asian readers,  we  do  bo  without  necesaarilj  identifying  ouTBelves  either 
with  its  conclusioQa  or  with  the  arguments  by  which  they  have  been 
reached.  The  issues  raised,  however,  are  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  future  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  that  they  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  and  carefully  conudered.  As  Loid  Ciomer 
has  said  with  regard  to  this  book :  *  '  Mr.  Curtis,  in  the  preface  to  his 
work,  invites  political  leaders  to  suspend  their  judgement,  and  not 
to  commit  themselves  or  their  followers  definitely  in  either  sense. 
This  advice  will  almost  certainly  be  followed.  No  request  could  be 
more  reasonable.  All  that  can  be  done  at  present  is  to  await  events, 
to  summon  a  Conference  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  order  to  discuss  all 
the  issues  involved,  to  invite  all  concerned  to  formulate  their  [oo- 
posals,  and  to  resolve  to  approach  the  whole  subject  in  hi^y 
sympathetic  spirit  and  without  undue  adherence  to  preconceived 
notions  based  on  arguments  some  of  which  have  fallen  into  desue- 
tude.' 

We  venture  to  endorse  Lord  Cromer's  words,  and  would  urge  that 
while  the  war  is  in  progress,  the  subject  be  studied  ae  widely  as  pos- 
sible and  without  reference  to  existing  party  divisions. 

Edmund  Barton.  J.  H.  Hoskinq. 

G.  H.  KNIBB8.  J.  C.  Watson. 

J.  T.  Wilson.  W.  Habbisom  Moobb. 

W.  M.  MaoCalluh.  H.  Y.  Braddon. 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  foreword,  a  movement 
was  started  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  to 
organize  further  groups  to  etudy  the  question  during  the 
war.  Particular  stress  was  laid  on  the  point  that  these 
groups  should  include  men  of  all  opinions.  The  whole 
object  of  a  Round  Table  group  is  to  bring  together  students 
who  differ.  Discussions  between  men  who  begin  by  agreeing 
are  onlikely  to  lead  to  new  and  fruitful  results. 

§  8.  In  the  preface  to  The  Problem  of  the  Gommonw&tUh 
it  is  stated  that '  no  attempt  will  be  made  within  the  compass 
of  this  short  report  to  discuss  in  detail  the  position  of  India 
and  the  great  Dependencies  of  the  Commonwealth.  An 
adequate  treatment  of  this  important  subject  must  be  left 
to  the  main  report,  which  is  stUl  in  progress.' 

When  this  inquiry  began  our  minds  were  fixed  upon  our 
own  positions  as  British  subjects  domiciled  in  self-goTeming 
Dommions.  Personally  I  had  b^un  to  realize,  however 
faintly,  the  enormous  importance  of  India  as  a  factor  in 
the  problem.  But  I  then  believed  that  the  mutual  relations 
*  The  aptclator,  June  24. 1916,  p.  778. 
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of  the  countriee  already  endowed  with  self-government 
would  have  to  be  determined  as  a  preliminary  to  a  final 
adjustment  of  their  relationB  with  India.  That  view  is 
reflected  on  p.  16  of  The  CommontoeaUh  of  Nations  which 
was  written  at  least  five  years  ago.  If,  when  I  return  to 
England,  that  volume  is  reprinted  I  shall  add  a  footnote 
to  the  effect  that  I  no  longer  hold  that  opinion.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  first  time  that  further  study  has  changed 
my  views.  A  political  student  who  cannot  change  his 
opmkm,  or  is  afraid  to  confess  such  change  is  obviously 
unfit  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

It  was  the  circulation  of  these  earlier  chapters  in  1912 
vhich  led  Sir  James  Meston  and  Mr.  Morris  to  urge  upon 
DS  once  more  the  vital  importance  of  India  as  a  factor  in 
the  problem  we  were  studying.  Their  representations  led 
to  an  informal  meeting  at  a  country  house  in  England 
(I  think  in  1913)  of  various  people  interested  in  the  subject 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  its  bearing  on  India.  The 
meeting  lasted  several  days  and  was  attended  by  various 
Indian  officials  including  Mr.  Marris  and  Sir  James  Meston, 
who  radorsed  the  views  which  Mr.  Marris  had  urged  in 
1909.  After  his  return  to  India  Sir  James  reopened  the 
matter  by  letter.  He  urged  that  most  of  the  standard 
books  on  India,  by  Strachey  and  others,  were  out  of  date. 
In  the  last  twenty  years,  he  said,  political  thought  in  India 
had  been  moving  at  a  pace  unexampled  in  its  previous 
history.  He  warned  me  against  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  study  India  at  a  distance,  and  advised  that  I  should 
■mt  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what  Indians, 
and  en>ecially  the  Kationalists  themselves,  had  to  say  on 
the  subject.  With  that  purpose  in  view  he  invited  me  to 
India  and  offered  me  the  hospitality  of  his  house.  I  must 
aJso  add  that  in  these  letters  he  persistently  advocated  the 
repnsentation  of  India  on  the  Imperial  Confwence  and  at 
any  Inture  convention  which  might  be  arranged  to  consider 
the  question  of  Imperial  reconstruction. 

§  9.  In  response  to  Sir  James  Meston's  invitation  I  reached 
India  at  the  end  of  last  October  as  a  passenger  from  Australia 
on  the  ill-fated  Arabvi.  On  the  ship  before  landing  I 
received  a  communication  from  a  responsible  official  of  the 
Bombay  Government  asking  me  to  see  him.  I  did  so  and 
was  foniished  with  a  copy  of  a  public  lecture  on  my  books 
detivered  by  an  Indian  and  with  copies  of  speeches  by 
leaders  of  the  Home  Rule  movement  touching  on  the  same 
anbjeot.    I  consider  the  action  of  the  Bombay  Government 
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moat  proper,  and  I  mention  the  fact  here  aa  it  is  typicfd 
of  my  reUtions  with  the  various  goTenunents  in  India. 
I  have  since  asked  governments  to  famish  me  with  copies 
of  speeches  and  newspaper  articles  relating  to  the  matter 
upon  which  I  am  engaged.  I  have  asked  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  obtain  and  supply  me  with  an  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  voters  of  all  onds  in  India.  I  cannot  recall  any 
other  instance  in  which  I  have  asked  for  papers  which  had 
not  been  published. 

At  Bombay  I  stayed  with  the  Editor  of  The  Times  of 
India.  I  then  went  to  Viceregal  Lodge  at  Delhi  in  response 
to  an  invitation  received  and  accepted  in  Australia,  where 
I  had  first  met  Lord  Chelmsford  six  years  before.  Then, 
as  Sir  James  Meston  was  unable  to  receive  me  till  Novem- 
ber II ,  I  went  to  Simla  to  see  Sir  Valentine  Chirol .  The  reason 
for  his  being  in  India  is  well  known  and  has  no  connexion 
whatever  with  my  presence  here.  He  was  an  old  friend 
whom  I  wanted  to  see,  and  as  one  who  has  a  lai^e  acquain- 
tance with  ail  parts  of  India,  his  advice  as  to  my  future 
movements  was  of  special  value  to  a  student  who  was  new 
to  the  country.  He  accompanied  me  to  Allahabad  where 
we  stayed  with  Sir  James  Meston.  Mr.  Marris  was  camped 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  had  given  my  colleagues  on  the  various  Bound  Table 
groups  to  understand  that  I  should  devote  myself  during 
the  cold  weather  to  coUecting  opinions,  information,  and 
material,  returning  to  England  in  the  spring  to  work  them 
into  shape.  As  to  the  places  I  should  visit  and  as  to  the 
persons  I  should  see  in  India  during  these  six  months,  I  had 
written  to  Sir  James  Meston  that  I  should  make  no  definite 
plans  until  I  had  seen  him  and  Mr.  Marris.  During  the 
three  weeks  between  my  landing  and  arrival  at  Allahabad 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  task  I  had  undertaken 
here  was  so  formidable  that  I  could  not  hope  to  do  justice 
to  it  if  I  left  in  the  spring.  I  felt  that  I  must  write  the  first 
draft  of  what  I  was  going  to  say  in  India  itself  in  order  to 
discuss  it  with  men  on  the  spot.  The  importance  of  warning 
my  colleagues  not  to  expect  my  return  to  England  in  the 
spring  was  the  consideration  which  overshadowed  all  others 
in  my  mind. 

§  10.  Sir  James  Meston  was  intensely  busy,  but  he  devoted 
an  hour  at  once  to  discussing  this  question  with  Mr.  Marris, 
Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  and  myself,  and  in  helping  me  to  frame 
a  programme  of  my  movements.  They  all  agreed  emphati- 
cally that  1  should  remain  in  India  during  the  summer  to 
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write.  I  then  sat  down  to  prepare  a  letter  to  my  colleague, 
lir.  Kerr,  explainit^  my  change  of  plana.  As  everything 
which  followed  hinges  on  this  letter  I  shall  here  insert  it 
in  faU. 

PRIVATE.] 

Liedtbnant-Govebmob's  Camp, 
United  Provinces,  India, 
The  13ia  November  1916. 
Deab  Ekbb, 

I  fooDd  a  copy  ot  your  letter  to  Marris  awaiting  me  oq  anival 
here.  Meanwhile  the  mass  of  letters  to  numerons  correspondentB 
which  I  wrote  on  the  Arabia  between  Adelaide  and  Bombay,  the 
accamulatod  arreaTs  of  months,  are  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  aea. 
My  report  on  the  AustraUan  visit  for  circulation  amongst  the  groups 
I  fortunately  reserved  for  printing  at  Bombay.  Before  this  teaches 
yon  several  hundred  copiesfor  general  circulation  should  have  reached 
you  from  the  office  of  Sir  Stanley  Reed  who  kindly  arranged  the 
printing  on  his  own  machiues.  This  report  was  supplemented  by 
four  holograph  letters.  Fortunately  I  retained  copies  of  three  of  . 
them  which  I  am  sending.  For  the  rest  I  will  ask  my  frienda  and 
correspondents  to  realize  that,  having  devoted  the  voyage  to 
discharging  all  my  arrears  of  correspondence,  the  letters  I  wrote 
them  are  irretrievably  lost  and  could  not  now  be  re-written  without 
sacrificing  time  which  I  have  no  right  to  divert  from  the  work  in 
hand  here. 

After  six  days  with  Sit  Stanley  Reed,  the  editor  of  the  Times  of 
India  at  Bombay,  I  visited  Lord  Chelmsford  at  Delhi,  joining  Chiiol 
at  Simla  on  November  4,  where  I  stayed  with  Mr.  Claude  Hill, 
Member  of  the  Viceroy's  Executive  Council,  and  had  long  talks 
with  him  and  several  of  his  colleagues.  I  was  also  able  to  digest 
a  mass  of  interesting  documents  furnished  to  me  at  Bombay,  Ddhi, 
and  Simla,  and  to  discuss  things  generally  with  members  ot  the 
Indian  and  Provincial  Qovemments  who  have  treated  me  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  freedom. 

On  arriving  here  on  November  11,  I  was  able  to  sit  down  with 
MeatoQ,  Mams,  and  Chirol  to  survey  the  task  before  me  and  to  out- 
line a  plan  for  tackling  it.  This  letter,  which  has  been  revised  in 
detail  by  them,  may  be  taken  as  lepteaenting  our  joint  view. 

Let  me  briefly  survey  the  position  as  I  see  it.  Under  the  auspices! 
ot  the  Round  Table  we  have  published  two  volumes,  arguing  that  the 
British  Commonwealth  is  neceBsarv  not  m^rsl^to^itjiplf  but  tq 
civillxation  as  we  conceive  it.  that  it  cannot  be  now  saved  by  force 
of  arms  alone,  and  must  still  perish  unless  British  subjects  in  the/ 
self-governing  Dominions  assume  in  time  the  same  responsibility  | 
for  matters  common  to  the  whole  Empire  as  now  rests  upon  British  1 
subjects  in  the  United  Kingdom.     These  volumes  have  received  \ 
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conaidenble  attention  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  bnt  in  all  the 
Dominions,  three  of  which  I  have  just  Tiaited.  I  have  before  me 
several  hundred  reviews  of  the  books  gathered  from  all  these 
CotmtrieB.  I  have  addressed  and  have  been  publicly  qoestioned  at 
DumetouB  meetings.  I  have  discussed  the  matt^  with  persons 
innumerable.  The  general  verdict  so  obtained  is  that  the  caae  we 
have  made  is  hard  to  answer  and  largely  convincing.  But  all  thk 
is  subject  to  the  question  specifically  left  unanswered  in  chapter  XIX 
of  '  the  Problem  '  '  How  is  India  to  be  worked  into  the  settlement 
which  ought  to  follow  the  war  ? ' 

The  position  is  well  illustrated  in  the  '  red  page '  of  the  Sydney 
BuUelin  of  September  28,  my  last  copy  of  which  I  attach.  Should 
this  copy  also  perish  in  transit  you  could  probably  obtain  a  copy  at 
the  Colonial  Institute. 

The  position  thns  is  that  thousands  of  readera,  whose  nnmber  daily 
increases  and  will  presently  include  all  the  more  thoughtful  minds 
in  the  British  Commonwealth,  are  expecting  a  volume  in  which  we 
undertake  to  treat  this  the  thorniest  and  most  delicate  aspect  of  tiie 
whole  problem.  Whatever  we  say  will  be  properly  subject  to  a  search' 
iug  fire  of  criticism.  But  what  weighs  with  me  even  more  is  Has. 
We  have  obtained  the  confidence  of  a  large  number  of  readers — 
for  the  umple  reason  that  people  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
a  real  problem  was  foreseen  and  no  time  nor  pains  were  spared  in  our 
attempt  to  define  its  limits  and  work  the  solution  out.  Seetey's 
results  were  necessarily  limited  by  his  lack  of  any  knowledge  at  first 
hand  either  of  the  Dominions  or  of  India.  With  the  Round  Table 
organization  behind  him  8eeley  by  his  own  knowledge  and  insight 
might  havegMeTurtFer  than  us.  If  we  have  been  able  to  go  further 
than  him  it  is  not  merely  that  we  followed  in  his  train,  bnt  also 
because  we  have  so  far  based  our  study  of  the  relations  of  these 
countries  on  a  preliminary  field-study  of  the  countries  concerned, 
conducted  in  close  co-operation  with  people  in  those  countries.  We 
have  thus  gained  the  confidence  of  a  large  number  of  readers  who 
having  no  opportunity  of  checking  our  facts  and  observations  will 
takememmoreorlessatfacevalue.  Thuswe  have  established  a  kind 
of  credit  which  may  now  be  either  used  oi  abused.  Owing  to  the 
character  and  the  m^;nitude  of  the  audience  we  now  address  all 
over  the  world,  we  can  do  more  than  any  one  else  outside  official 
circles  to  indicate  a  practical  path  through  the  crisis  before  us  pro- 
vided oui  work  is  based  on  sufficient  first-hand  knowledge.  Without 
such  knowledge  we  stand  to  do  more  mischief  than  any  one  else- 
^he  question,  an  answer  to  which  I  am  here  to  formulate,  is  a  simple 
me.  We  are  convinced  (and  have  now  convinced  many  others) 
ihat  the  British  Commonwealth  cannot  Burvive  unless  its  supreme 
'esponsibilities  are  shared  by  British  subjectfi  in  the  self-governing 
dominions  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  in  the  United  Eingdtnn. 
rTo  secure  that  end,  the  mechanism  of  the  Imperial  Qovemment  must 
Jbe  revised  and  enlaiged  so  as  to  admit  the  people  of  the  Dominions. 
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Thereby  the  people  of  the  Donunions  will  assume  contiol  of  th«  future 
and  fate  of  the  370,000,000  of  people  in  the  Commonwealth  who 
have  not  as  yet  attained  to  self-government.  Yet  to  limpthgse 
370,000,000  into  one  clasa  is  to  ignore  facta.  The  people  of'Centr^ 
Africyare  Bcarcely  capable  of  forming  any  vaud  opiniDn  as  to  how 
tney  ought  to  be  governed.  There  the  task  of  rulers  is  to  study  their 
naturat  history  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  their  spiritual  history,  and 
provide  them  with  the  best  government  we  can  in  the  Ujtht  of  that 
^id^.  We  can  scarcely  invite  their  opmioiiTor  the  reason  that  they 
■  themnfllvpj  pjtnnot  formulate,  ftliy  "p'nj""  With  the  people  o' ' 
it  is  otherwise.  This  vast  varied  and  closely  congested  c 
contains  small  but  important  sections  who  can  and  do 
opinions  on  political  questions.  The  opinion  of  these  sections  cannot 
be  accepted  as  the  fiiul  criterion  of  Indian  policy  if  only  because  the 
sections  in  question  are  relatively  too  small.  If  the  lesponsibihty  of 
final  decision  were  committed  to  the  sectiona  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion,  they  could  not  discbarge  it.  They  could  not  themselves 
enforce  their  decisions  on  the  overwhelming  majority  who  would 
overpower  them,  and  we  cannot  enforce  political  decisions  which  are 
not  ours.  Indian  opinion  cannot  rule  India,  at  any  rate  until  the 
Indians  capable  ot  tormmfi  flyp.^i  npininn  arft  iiTiit,pij,  organized,  and 

nrnm-miw  pnollgh  to  fnieh  iTgnlii,r,  wilUng.  ftn^^  i-inntiiHlpiianhwjjpnnfl 

from  their  fellow  countryroen  who  have  not  as  yet  acgmred  the 
fecolty  of  political  judgeinent.  This  would  be  8q_if_Ia3I^  opinion 
were  reaUy  as  sound  and  disinterested' gg  TlgTown  now  is^^  wilh^  all 
its  conspicuous  faJiires. "  Certainly  it  is  noTT  TlTias  to  improve  in 
quality  a«  well  as  in  quantity,  and  it  jjVlt  be_th'e'SfltinsiufiBS  oXail 
Gover"'"™*'.  ^  [mpmve  both,  ^ut  still  Indian  opinion  there  is,  in 
a  sense  m  which  there  is  no  political  opinion  in  Central  Africa. 
And  the  fact  is  rightly  recognized.  Broadly  speaking.  Government 
is  at  puns  to  recognize  such  opinion  as  there  is.  It  accepts  it  where 
it  can,  often  when  it  thinks  that  Nationalist  opinion  is  not  the  best, 
ignoring  it  only  where  it  appears  so  unsound  that  to  accept  and  act 
upon  it  would  lead  to  disaster.  The  policy  of  the  British  Qovern- 
ment  is  to  develop  that  opinion  and  to  allow  it  to  influence  policy 
more  and  more.  The  responsibility  of  final  decision  it  still  reserve 
to  itself.  But  it  n'ow^ook8  toa  time.lio'weVerfemtrte,  wBen  it  will 
^fee~able  to^  transf erTEit  TesponfHbiIity~to'aflecllon"5f  Indians  suffi- 
cientJy  Im^b,  di8|ntereBteiIijin?  uapaWe  of  sound  poIiticaTjudgement 
tousjun&jt.     '  '^ '  " 

That  in  the  faintest  oul^e  is  the  position  in  India  as  I  see  it,  and 
that  is  how  it  differs  from  the  position  in  Central  Africa. 

Now  consider  the  bearings  of  all  this  on  the  problem  before  us. 
Chff  new  and  reformed  Imperial  OovRinment  must  control  India  and 
Centpd  Afnca —  ~ 

Aa)  in  their  domesldc  afiairs, 

vlf')  '^  t^eiz  external  afiaiis. 

/The  domestic  affairs  (a)  of  these  two  groups  are  already  controlled 
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ou  different  principles.  Now  in  controlling  their  external  affaiiG, 
closely  connected  as  they  always  are  with  domestic  afi&irs,  will  you 
be  right  in  lumpinK  India  with  Central  Africa  and  in  treating  them_on 
the  same  footing  T  If  so,  let  us  do  it,  facing  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
effect  tbe  changes  advocated  in  tlie  volumes  already  published  with- 
out provoking  in  India  an  agitation,  which,  ae  I  judge  might  lead 
to  tffnrvtBhpji.  Trf-t  im  fm-j-  t.Viftt,.  if  it  is  right,  with  all  the  attendant 
risks ;  but  only  after  an  exhaustive  analyds  of  the  jprimafade  case 
that  as  our  method  of  controlling  the  domestic  affairs  of  India  and 
Central  Africa  differ,  to  that  same  extent  shotdd  our  method  of  con- 
traUing  their  external  affaira  differ.  If  we  are  right  in  allowing  such 
Indian  opinion  as  there  is  to  influence  domestic  policy,  must  we  not 
find  a  way  of  enabling  that  same  opinion  to  influence  external 
policy  ?  Must  not  Indian  influence  be  brought  to  bear  on  Imperial 
decisions  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  purely 
Indian  decisions  T 

Our  task  then  is  to  bring  home  to  the  public  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Dominions  how  India  difiere  from  a  country  like  Great 
Britain  on  the  one  hand  and  from  Central  Africa  on  the  other,  and 
how  that  difference  is  now  reflected  in  the  character  of  its  govern- 
ment. We  mast  outline  cleariy  the  problems  which  arise  from  the 
contact  of  Bast  and  West  and  tbe  disaster  which  awaits  a  failure  to 
supply  their  adequate  solution  by  realizing  and  expressing  the 
principle  of  Oovemment  for  which  we  stand.  We  must  then  go  on 
to  suggest  a  treatment  of  India  in  the  general  work  of  Jmperial 
reconstruction  in  harmony  with  the  facts  adduced  in  the  loregoing 
cnapters.  And  all  this  must  be  done  with  the  closest  attention  to 
its  effects  upon  educated  opinion  here.  We  must  do  our  best  to 
make  Indian  Nationalists  realize  the  truth  that  like  South  Africa 
all  th  eir  hopes  and  aspirfttiiaia_flre  depende  nt  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  Briti|ili_Coiiiinonwealth  and  of  their  permanent  membj'rafatp 
ttereinj  We  must  do  our  Kest  to  cohvincertBem  ot  the  mischief 
Eo  their  own  cause  wrought  by  the  deliberate  campaign  which  is  on 
foot  here  to  embitter  feeling  against  the  Dominions.  Thp  p.iilrivfttifni 
of  hate,  here  as  in  Ireland  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  obstacles  tr 
X  freed  qm^  ■  '  ■  .  ■  .      .    .     i 


'reedom^an  ignis  fatum  which  only  leads  men  into  an  ever-deepemng 
moraas.  But  anything  we  aay  will  be  futile  unless  we  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  study  their  position  at  first  hand.  I  must  make  the  leaders 
scattered  over  India  feel  that  I  have  been  at  pains  to  leam  their 
a^irations  from  their  own  lips  and  to  try  and  understand  them. 
We  shall  do  positive  harm  if  they  have  reason  to  say  that  we  offer 
opinions  on  ijuestions  vitally  affecting  this  vast  community  vrithout 
even  discussing  with  Indians  what  Indians  have  to  say  on  the 
subject.  They  are  reading  and  discussing  our  books.  The  whole 
stock  in  Macmillan's  hands  here  is  already  exhausted.  New  India 
has  devoted  five  articles  to  reviewing  '  the  Problem  '  and  for  your 
further  information  I  attach  a  lecture  by  a  moderate  Nationalist, 
Piadhan,  on  both  the  volumes. 
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Having  drafted  already  the  hiBborical  section  of  the  volume  up  to 
1813  and  done  much  of  the  reading  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  date, 
I  happily  start  with  the  necessary  grounding  of  book-work.  Heston 
is  putting  me  in  touch  with  the  History  Professor  here  who  has  all 
the  history  at  his  finger's  end  and  will  help  me  to  put  the  historical 
sketch  into  a  sound  and  workmanlike  form,  just  as  Egerton,  Fisher, 
SetoD,  Rait  and  others  have  done  in  the  previous  volume.  The 
question  how  I  am  to  equip  myself  for  the  task  of  presenting  India 
as  it  is  and  of  showing  how  it  can  be  fitted  into  the  framework  we 
have  outlined  in  the  previous  volumes  can  best  be  answered  by 
giving  you  the  programme  sketched  for  me  by  Clurol,  Heaton,  and 
Harris.  Till  November  24  I  lenuun  here,  where  the  provincial 
legislature  is  in  session,  seeing  nationalists,  educationalists,  mis- 
aonaiies,  government  officials,  and  unofficial  Europeans.  These 
are  classes  I  must  see  in  every  centre  I  visit.  On  November  25 
Chirol  and  I  join  in  camp  an  e^cperienced  Commissioner  in  the 
Central  Provinces  and  a  colleague  of  Chirol's  on  the  Public  Services 
CommiBraon.  He  is  both  an  important  source  of  general  information 
and  will  be  able  to  show  me  really  primitive  India  at  first  hand. 
For  while  I  have  said  that  India  must  be  distinguished  from  a  primi- 
tive society,  such  as  that  of  Central  Africa,  it  is  to  be  realized  that 
India  yet  contains  primitive  tribes  as  backward  as,  and  more 
numerous  than,  the  aborigines  in  all  Africa. 

On  December  6  I  am  to  reach  Calcutta  where  I  shall  stay  with  the 
American  Y.M.C.A.,  who  are  closely  in  touch  with  the  Bengali 
youth.  Duke's  friend,  Gourlay,  and  Lord  Carmichael.  Here,  of  course, 
1  most  pay  special  attention  to  the  position  of  the  great  European 
community  in  Calcutta  and  Assam. 

On  December  21 1  rejoin  Meston  for  a  week  at  Lucknow  to  attend 
the  National  Congress  and  the  All-India  Muslim  League  which  will 
then  both  be  holding  their  annual  sessions  there.  Thence  about 
January  1  I  go  to  Bombay  for  a  few  days  with  Chirol  who  will  then 
take  me  to  the  Resident  in  Mysore,  who  will  show  me  an  advanced 
Hative  State  in  working.  On  January  15 1  go  to  Madras,  and  thence 
on  Jannaiy  25  I  leave  to  visit  the  Round  Table  group  at  Agra. 
Then  I  am  to  go  with  Marris  into  camp  again  in  a  typical  district  of 
Northern  India,  see  the  Collector  at  wo»  and  what  village  life  in 
India  means — the  life  led  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  population. 
About  February  18  I  return  to  Delhi  where  Lord  ChelnMford  wanta 
me  to  see  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  at  work.  There  I  shall 
have  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Nationalist  members  and  the 
members  of  the  Government  of  India,  several  of  whom  I  have  already 
met,  and  all  of  whom  show  every  possible  disposition  to  help  us  in 
our  work.  By  that  time  I  shoi^d  have  a  long  list  of  things  upon 
which  I  want  accurate  information  obtainable  only  from  the 
Secretariate.  From  Delhi  I  am  also  to  make  expeditions  to  see 
"c  Michael  O'Dwyer  at  Lahore,  and  to  get  a  glance  at  frontier 
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Then  about  April  I  sh&ll  begin  to  arranffe  my  nuteriala  and  idefts 
and  to  draft  oat  what  I  am  going  to  say.  For  on  this  point  we  axe  all 
of  one  miod.  I  must  draft  out  my  lesolta  before  I  leave  India  for 
two  principal  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  moment  one  starts  to 
draft  one  runs  into  points  which  cannot  be  dealt  with,  without 
accurate  documentary  information.  Before  leaving  England  I  wanted 
to  see  how  tiie  ao-oalled  elective  members  on  the  Indian  and 
Provincial  Councils  were  elected  and  who  and  how  many  were  the 
etectoTB.  The  information  was  not  obtainable  in  the  India  Office, 
had  to  be  sent  for  to  India  and  had  not  arrived  when  I  left.  Even 
here  the  complete  information  can  only  be  furnished  by  reference  to 
Provincial  Governments.  It  is  vital  to  the  whole  treatment  of  the 
subject  to  show  how  many  of  the  315,000,000  inhabitants  of  India 
have  onv  voice,  direct  and  indirect,  in  choosing  these  so-called 
elective  bodies,  and  also  how  far  election  is  as  yet  a  reality  at  all. 
To  leave  India  without  having  the  facts  and  figures  settled  is  to  court 
indefinite  delay,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  and  collect  all  the 
material  necessary  until  you  actually  draft. 

But  there  is  a  more  important  cousideration.  As  a  sort  of  auper- 
joumohst  much  of  my  information  has  been  derived  from  pumping 
people  with  first-hand  knowledge.  But  whenever  I  have  worked  oat 
my  results  and  submitted  them  to  those  on  whose  verbal  communica- 
tions they  are  baaed,  a  host  of  misunderstandings  have  invariably 
come  to  light.  This  is  why  our  reports  have  on  the  whole  stood  fin 
as  well  aa  they  have.  We  have  drawn  criticdsm  from  responsible 
quarters  before  we  published.  I  should  hesitate  to  publish  anything 
until  I  hod  threshed  it  throu^  with  half  a  dozen  men  like  Meston 
and  Marria  first.  I  shall  not  always  agree  with  them  (ox  they  with 
each  other),  but  I  must  know  first  where  I  difier  and  also  why,  if 
I  am  bold  enough  to  go  on  differing.  Meanwhile  copies  can  he  sent 
to  you  so  that  the  Indian  moot  can  prepare  their  criticisms  gainst 
my  return,  the  date  of  which  it  is  useless  to  forecast  as  yet.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  get  the  results  ready  for 
publication  before  the  next  Imperial  Conference  can  be  held.  The 
period  of  the  cold  weather  is  all  too  short  in  which  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  such  a  task,  and  to  leave  India,  without 
first  submitting  my  version  of  the  tacts,  my  leaaoning  npon  them, 
and  my  final  condusions  to  those  who  have  furnished  the  nutterials 
is  to  court  misunderstanding  from  the  outset. 

Meantime  let  me  frankly  confess  that  the  task  of  coping  with  all 
the  coireapondence  which  leachea  me  in  a  country  where  steno- 
graphers are  scarcely  available  is  plainly  impossible.  I  could  only 
do  so  by  neglecting  the  writing  up  of  my  not^,  and  leaving  so  much 
information  obtained  by  word  of  mouth  to  sink  into  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  things.  My  only  chance  is  to  moke  careful  svbetqueni 
notes  of  conversations,  for  most  people  can't  talk  freely  to  a  man 
armed  with  a  pencil  and  note-book.  For  this  reason  I  shall  be 
deeply  indebted  to  all  my  frienda  who  will  acquit  me  tA  avoidable 
ne^ect  in  this  matter. 
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I  am  printing  this  letter  for  ciicnlataoQ  amonsst  friends  to  whom 
I  cannot  write,  induding  the  seciet&ries  of  local  gioupe.  I  will  ask 
each  seoretary  to  read  it  to  his  group.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  every 
one  to  whom  it  is  sent  will  treat  it  just  as  they  would  a  person^ 
letter  written  and  signed  by  myself  and  marked  '  Private '. 

YooiB  sincerely, 

L.  CUHTIS. 

r<>— The  Secretary  of  a»e  Ronnd  Table,  1 76  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

I  1 1 .  From  the  forcing  narrative  it  will  easily  be  under- 
stood  that  I  have  devdoped  in  the  course  of  years  close  per- 
Honal  relatione  with  an  enormouB  number  of  friends  all  over 
the  Empire.  Their  homes  are  open  to  me  when  I  travel,  au 
mine  is  to  them  when  they  come  to  England.  They  write 
to  me  freely  and  I  can  only  keep  pace  with  my  correspon- 
dents by  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  skilled  stenographeris. 
Even  so,  in  order  to  deal  with  the  letters  I  receive,  I  have 
often  been  driven  to  multipljdng  copies  of  a  private  letter  to 
ouB  frieoid  and  sending  them  to  a  large  number  of  others. 
I  have  commonly  foOowed  this  practice  where  a  letter 
dealt  with  matters  affecting  the  progress  of  our  work.  1 
have  often  kept  by  me  a  pile  of  such  copies  for  some  weeks, 
using  them  for  replies  to  my  Round  Table  coUeagues  as 
thedr  letters  came  in.  My  typist  having  enysbed  I  was 
unable  to  bring  him  with  me  as  I  had  done  on  a  previous 
tour,  and  so  I  have  found  myself  much  in  the  position  of 
a  doctor  who  tries  to  deal  on  foot  with  a  practice  developed 
with  the  aid  of  a  motor.  On  my  recent  voyage  from  Australia 
to  India  I  had,  by  dint  of  continuous  writing,  worked  off 
my  accumulated  arrears.  I  had  recently  heard  that  all 
the  results  were  lost  in  the  Arabia,  so  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Kerr 
with  the  intention  of  following  my  usual  practice. 

When  I  sat  down  to  write  tins  letter  on  November  12 
I  had  not  discussed  the  political  situation  with  Sir  James 
Meston  at  all.  I  know  tMs,  because  shortly  before  1 1^  on 
November  24  I  had  half  an  hour's  talk  with  Sir  James  on 
the  aabject,  and  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not 
found  time  to  discuss  the  political  situation,  and  promised 
to  do  so  when  I  rejoined  him  at  Lucknow  for  Christmas 
week.  With  Mr.  Marrie  I  can  have  discussed  it  very  little, 
if  at  all,  as  during  the  brief  intervals  we  had  together  we 
were  largely  occupied  with  the  question  of  my  own  plans. 

Oa  tl^  evening  of  November  13  I  showed  the  draft  of 
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the  letter  to  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  who  returned  it  to  me  with 
a  few  verbal  corrections  of  phraseology.  I  then  asked 
Sir  James,  during  s  meal,  if  he  would  also  read  it,  to  which 
he  agreed.  I  also  explained  why  I  wanted  to  send  copies 
to  other  friends  and  asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  engage  the  services  of  a  typist  in  Allahabad,  as  I  had 
often  done  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  Sir 
James  thought  not  and  offered  to  have  some  copies  run  off 
for  me  on  his  press  at  my  expense.  On  my  journey 
through  the  Dominions  I  hod  often  been  indebted  to  both 
private  and  official  clerical  assistance.  At  one  Gkivem- 
ment  House  the  staff  placed  at  my  disposal  a  typist  who 
happened  not  to  be  busy  for  the  moment.  In  Indw,  where 
printing  is  so  cheap  that  it  largely  takes  the  place  of  type- 
writing, there  seemed  nothing  unusual  in  the  offer.  The 
account  for  the  printing  was  sent  me  at  Calcutta,  and  was 
paid  by  me  while  I  was  at  Lucknow. 

As  my  writing  is  not  very  good,  Sir  James  preferred  to 
read  the  letter  in  proof.  It  was  therefore  sent  to  the  press, 
and  I  gave  the  proof  to  Sir  James,  but  he  was  so  bu^  that 
he  was  unable  to  deal  with  it  before  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 23,  the  day  before  I  left.  Later  on  I  learned  on  unim- 
peachable authority,  though  he  was  too  generous  to  say 
BO  himself  to  me,  that  he  had  not  found  time  to  read  the 
proof.  It  came  back  to  my  hands  without  a  single  alteration. 
My  recoUegtion  is  (though  I  might  be  mistaken  in  ttus) 
tba,t  I  then  inserted  in  the  proof  at  the  end  of  the  third 
paragraph  the  words  '  This  letter,  which  has  been  revised 
in  detail  by  them,  may  be  taken  as  representing  our  joint 
view.'  When  inserting  this  sentence  I  was  thinking  solely 
of  the  subject  before  our  minds,  my  own  plans,  and  especially 
of  the  agreement  that  I  otight  to  remain  here  during  the 
summer.  The  proof  having  lain  on  Sir  James's  table  from 
about  November  16  till  the  night  of  November  23,  a  few 
hours  before  my  departure,  I  completely  overlooked  the  fact 
that  I  had  not  shown  it  to  Mr.  Marris.  He  never  saw 
the  letter,  and  I  never  realized  that  he  had  not  seen  it, 
until  a  month  later.  The  thing  was  a  blunder  occasioned 
by  the  haste  in  which  I  was  trying  to  dispose  of  a  number 
of  different  matters  on  the  eve  of  my  departure.  My 
apologies  are  due  to  Mr.  Marris  and  to  him  alone.  Had 
I  been  writing  for  pubhcation  the  mistake  could  not  have 
occurred  because  the  letter  would  have  needed  his  signature. 

I  left  the  proof  with  the  Private  Secretary,  asMng  him 
to  print  SOO  copies  and  dispatch  some  of  them  to  Mr.  Kerr 
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aud  others,  all  pereonal  friends  whom  I  had  recently  visited 
in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Some  other  copies 
were  to  be  sent  to  me,  and  the  rest  were  to  be  retained  by 
the  Private  Secretary  till  I  came  to  Luoknow.  All  these 
copies  were  to  be  sent  in  duplicate  by  successive  mails  on 
account  of  war  riske.  In  fact  I  doubled  the  order  I  should 
have  given  under  ordinary  conditions.  To  Canada,  where 
there  are  upwards  of  twenty  groups,  I  asked  for  fifty  to  be 
sent  in  two  packets  by  successive  mails.  A  large  number 
were  held  in  reserve  for  sending  to  future  correspondents. 
The  contention  that  I  was  printing  not  a  private  letter  but 
a  semi-public  circular  is  answered  by  the  closing  words  of 
the  letter — *  I  am  printing  this  letter  for  circulation  amongst 
friends  to  whom  I  cannot  write,  including  secretaries  of 
local  groups.  I  will  ask  each  Secretary  to  read  it  to  his 
group.  I  shall  be  obUged  if  every  one  to  whom  it  is  sent 
will  treat  it  just  as  they  would  a  personal  letter  written 
and  signed  by  myself  and  marked  Private.^ 

Turning  to  the  letter  itself  there  is  one  point  upon  which 
I  have  to  express  my  regret.  I  refer  to  the  statement  '  that 
India  yet  contains  primitive  tribes  as  backward  as  and  more 
numerous  than  the  aborigines  in  all  Africa  *.  I  now  realize 
that  the  figures  I  had  in  mind  included  the  depressed  classes 
in  India  who  certainly  stand  on  a  plane  of  civilization 
entirely  different  from  Negro  society.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
made  such  an  error  even  in  a  private  letter,  yet  strangely 
enough  it  has  scarcely  been  noticed. 

§  12.  The  answer  to  most  of  the  serious  charges  brought 
is  contained  in  the  letter  itself.  Take  for  instance  the  most 
seriouB  charge — that  I  urged  the  subjection  of  India  to  the 
colonies  at  the  cost  of  bloodshed.  That  word  is  jpurposely 
chosen  to  point  a  warning— as  a  preface  to  a  plea  for  &iding 
a  course  acceptable  to  India.  Incidentally  I  add  '  Let  us 
face  that,  if  it  «  right  with  all  the  attendant  risks  '.  I  do 
not  wish  to  alter  a  word  of  that  sentence  and  never  sh&ll. 
We  resisted  the  invasion  of  Belgium  with  all  the  attendant 
risks,  though  we  knew  that  the  world  would  run  with  blood — 
because  it  was  right.  To  prevent  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  Lincoln  steeped  his  country  in  her  own  blood — 
because  it  was  right.  If  a  thing  is  right  it  cannot  be  wrong, 
and  to  any  one  who  does  not  hold  the  faith  held  by  the 
Jains,  bloodshed  may  on  occ»iion  be  right.  But  I  do  hold 
that  no  one  is  justified  in  adopting  a  course  which  may  lead 
to  bloodshed,  unless  after  the  fullest  inquiry  he  is  assured 
that  it  is  right,  and  has  left  no  stone  unturned  to  find  another. 
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The  chance  that  a  course  may  provoke  bloodshed  is  nearly 
always  a  proof  that  it  is  frrong.  Personally  I  should  say 
that  Ireland  should  be  given  home  rule  when  and  only  when 
the  reform  can  be  carried  without  civil  war.  On  the  other 
hand  to  take  a  purely  imaginary  case,  if  some  one  had 
stirred  up  the  Europeans  resident  in  India  to  resist  the 
Morley-S£nto  reforms,  I  personally  should  have  favoured 
the  use  of  any  force  necessary  to  repress  stich  resistance. 
No  general  nue  can  be  framed  in  such  matters  :  it  is  all 
a  question  of  opinion,  and  each  case  must  be  judged  on  itK 
merits.  But  this  I  do  say  that  a  thoughtful  man  will  be 
slow  to  accept  a  new  policy  if  he  is  warned  that  it  may  lead 
to  bloodshea.  It  will  need  the  most  cogent  reasons  to  over- 
come the  suspicion  with  which  he  will  view  it.  Writing  to 
thoi^htf ul  men  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  tell  them  that  here  was 
a  policy  to  which  India  would  nave  the  profoundest  objec- 
tions, and  went  on  to  urge  that  India  heraeU  must  be  given 
a  voice  in  the  organ  of  government  which  controlled  her 
affairs.  The  rest  of  the  ptu-agraph  is  an  argument  that  the 
opinion  of  educated  India  is  entitled  to  such  a  place. 

The  charge  that  I  have  compared  Indians  to  Negroes 
I  pass.  Any  one  who  can  read  the  letter  at  all  can  judge 
of  its  truth.  It  is  just  as  true,  no  more  and  no  less,  to  say 
that  I  compared  Indians  to  Europeans. 

The  charge  that  I  am  a  foe  to  self-government  for  India 
is  also  refuted  by  the  letter  itself.  '  We  must  outline 
clearly  ',  I  wrote, '  the  problems  which  arise  from  the  contact 
of  fjast  and  West  and  the  disaster  which  awaits  a  failure 
to  supply  their  adequate  solution,  by  realizing  and  expressing 
the  principle  of  government  for  which  we  stand.'  The  whole 
argument  of  the  books  I  have  published  is  that  self-govern- 
ment is  the  principle  for  which  we  stand.  In  a  condensed 
phrase,  such  as  friends  who  know  each  other's  ideas  use  to 
each  other,  I  am  saying  that  self-government  must  be 
ap^ed  to  the  East  as  well  &s  to  the  West. 

With  one  exception  the  passage  in  my  letter  dealing 
with  politics  is  simply  a  crude  and  hasty  summary  of  views 
already  contained  in  my  published  books.  The  one  exception 
is  the  argument  that  India  must  be  given  a  voice  in  Imperial 
affairs.  My  last  book.  The  ProbUm  of  Gommonwetuih,  is 
specifically  confined  to  the  position  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Dominions  in  a  future  Imperial  Oovemment.  I  had 
to  express  my  honest  belief  that  no  Imperial  Cabinet  could 
control  foreign  affairs  unless  it  included  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.     But  I  had  specifically  left  the  position 
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of  India  in  a  reformed  Imperial  Oovermneut  to  be  treated 
in  a  separate  volume,  which  cotild  only  be  written  after 
a  local  ErtiDdy  of  the  views  of  Indians  themselves,  I  had 
already  reached  the  view  urged  upon  me  by  Sir  James 
Meston  that  India  must  have  a  voice  in  Imperial  affairs, 
a  view  confirmed  by  the  experiences  of  my  short  stay  in 
India.  This  much  I  was  prepared  to  say  to  my  colleagues, 
though  I  was  not,  nor  am  I  yet,  prepared  to  express  any 
final  view  as  to  how  this  can  be  done.  That  surely  is  a  matter 
to  which  any  serious  student  would  desire  to  give  more 
consideration  than  was  possible  after  three  weeks  in  the 
ooQiitFy  concerned. 

This  summary  of  my  views  was  purely  incidental  to  the 
point  occupying  our  minds  on  November  11  and  12  which 
waB,~~my  movements  in  India  and  the  length  of  my  stay 
there.  There  was  no  call  for  any  agreement  between  ub 
on  Indian  politics  either  then  or  later.  As  I  stated  at  the 
end  of  the  letter,  '  I  shall  not  always  agree  with  them  (or 
they  with  each  other).'  I  said  this  because  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  them.  It  is  not  clear  in  the  letter  that  the 
i^reement  relates  only  to  my  plans.  Writing  to  private 
fnmds  ansiouB  to  know  my  plans  the  ambiguity  was  of 
little  importance.  Had  the  letter  been  read  by  all  concerned 
with  a  view  to  signing  it  for  publication  such  an  ambiguity 
could  scarcely  have  escaped  notice,  and  would  have  been 


The  governing  factor  in  the  case  is  that  this  was  a  private 
letter,  written  without  any  thought  of  publication,  and  must 
be  read  as  a  private  letter.  A  man  writing  for  publication 
is  writing  for  an  infinite  variety  of  readers,  many  of  whom 
may  know  nothing  of  the  subject  with  which  he  deals.  He 
must  be  careful  to  supply  all  the  information  necessary, 
without  which  his  meaning  will  be  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood. With  that  purpose  in  view  he  must  try  to  picture 
to  himself  and  avoid  every  cause  of  misunderstanding  or 
offence  to  which  his  words  may  give  rise.  If  I  had  been 
writiDg  with  any  thought  of  publication,  I  should  have 
referred  to  the  prefaces  of  my  books  or  have  quoted  their 
contents.  I  should  have  weighed  every  statement  and  every 
word.  Personally  I  never  publish  aiwthing  which  has  not 
been  rewritten  many  times  over.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  intimate  friends  to  whom  all  the  facts  contained  in  my 
prefaces  were  familiar,  there  waa  no  need  to  do  this.  If 
people  were  bound  to  write  to  each  other  with  the  same  care 
that  they  write  for  publication  life  would  be  intolerable. 
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just  as  intolerable  as  if  they  were  expected  to  converse 
in  private  with  the  same  care  that  a  man  should  use  in  a 
public  speech.  Criminal  documents  or  conversations  are 
not  entitled  to  privilege.  But  conspiracy  involves  secrecy 
at  least.  There  was  no  secrecy  in  my  relations  to  the  otheT 
gentlemen  concerned.  There  was  no  secrecy  in  the  organiza- 
tion or  objects  of  the  Round  Table  groups.  The  whole  of 
the  facts  from  first  to  last  had  been  made  public  by  those 
charged  with  conspiracy.  I  had  no  right  to  expect  the  public 
in  India  to  know  all  these  facts.  But  I  was  not  writing 
for  the  Indian  nor  for  any  other  public.  If  I  had  been 
I  should  have  been  most  careful  to  recount  the  necessary 
facts.  I  was  writing  to  private  friends  who  knew  them  by 
heart.  The  points,  however,  which  I  wish  to  emphasize 
are  those  which  do  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  letter  itself. 
They  are  two. 

(1)  When  I  wrote  the  letter  on  November  13  I  had  not 
discussed  the  current  situation  in  India  with  Sir  James 
Meston,  I  did  not  know  his  views  and  was  not  in  a  position 
to  state  them.    As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  not  read  the  proof. 

(2)  Through  an  inadvertence,  for  which  I  am  solely 
responsible,  Mr.  Marris  never  saw  the  letter  at  all,  until 
he  knew  that  it  was  being  made  public  a  month  later. 

§  13.  I  must  here  mention  an  incident  which  occurred 
after  I  had  written  this  letter  and  before  I  left  Allahabad. 
I  was  strongly  advised  by  some  European,  as  well  as  by 
Indian  friends,  to  avoid  staying  with  officials.  While  at 
Allahabad  I  received  from  an  unknown  hand  a  cutting  from 
a  newspaper,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

Stormy  Petrds. — We  are  very  Borry  to  eee  that  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis 
is  traTeSlins  with  one  of  educated  India's  moat  deadly  foes,  Sir 
Valentine  Cbirol.  It  bodes  ill  for  Mr.  CurtiB'  attitude  towards 
India,  already  none  too  favourable.  They  come  from  Simla  to  stay 
at  Government  House,  Allahabad.  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  is  ever 
a  welcome  guest  of  the  highest  officials,  and  his  fatal  influence 
distorts  their  view  of  India.  That  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Round 
Table  is  seeing  India  under  such  auspices  will  greatly  increase  her 
difficulties  in  winning  her  place  in  the  Empire. 

The  point  deserves  some  attention  because  every  other 
Englishman  who  comes  to  study  Indian  afFairs  and  has 
numerous  friends  amongst  the  officials  will  find  himself  in 
the  same  predicament.  My  own  solution  was  as  follows  : 
Sir  James  Meston  had  introduced  me  to  the  Hon.  Dr.  Tej 
Bahadur  Sapru,   member  of  the  Viceroy's   Council,   the 
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Hon.  M.  C.  Y.  Chintamam,  Editor  of  the  Leader,  and 
Mr.  !bhwar  Saran,  explained  to  them  the  reaBons  for  my 
coming  to  India,  and  then  withdrew,  leaving  me  alone  to 
listen  to  their  views.  The  interview  led  to  a  courteous 
invitation,  which  I  gladly  accepted,  to  discuas  matters 
further  with  a  number  of  their  friends  at  Dr.  Sapni's  house. 
To  this  gathering  I  read  the  cutting  which  had  reached  me 
in  the  meantime,  and  pointed  to  the  difficulty  in  which  it 
placed  me.  I  had  numerous  friends,  I  said,  in  the  servioe, 
and  knew  their  various  points  of  view  pretty  well  before 
I  came  here.  It  was  for  that  reason  that,  on  the  advice  of 
Sir  James  Heston,  I  had  come  here  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Indians  and  leam  their  point  of  view.  Now  in  order 
to  gain  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Indian  gentlemen, 
was  I  to  make  a  -show  of  suspending  my  relations  with 
Englishmen  who  were  my  friends  before  I  reached  India 
and  would  be  when  I  had  left  It  ?  That  was  scarcely  the 
way  to  earn  the  friendship  of  Indians.  Rather  I  preferred 
to  make  it  known  to  them  who  my  friends  and  what  my 
connexions  were,  and  then  leave  them  to  judge  whether 
to  adnkit  me  to  their  intimacy.  So  I  told  them  the  history 
of  my  connexion  with  Sir  James  Meeton,  Mr.  Marrie,  and 
Sir  loilentine  Chirol,  I  told  them  also  that  I  had  been  head 
of  the  department  in  the  Transvaal  which  was  charged  with 
controlling  Asiatic  immigration.  That  is  the  course  I  have 
alwayB  followed  until  the  publicity  forced  upon  me  rendered 
it  unnecessary,  and  I  have  found  that  Indians,  like  every 
one  else,  are  readier  to  talk  freely  to  a  man,  when  they  find 
that  he  has  nothing  to  conceal. 

On  November  241  left  Allahabad  for  the  Central  Provinces, 
reached  Calcutta  thence  on  December  16,  and  rejoined 
Sir  James  Meston  at  Lucknow  on  December  24,  in  order 
to  be  present  as  a  visitor  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  and  the  All  Indiui  Moslem 
League. 

On  December  25  a  Lucknow  paper  announced  that 

The  anta-Indian  forces  are  at  work.  They  are  organiziog  their 
campaign.  The  ROUND  TABLE  propagandiBta  are  very  busy 
indeed  and  they  have  influence  too.  .  . .  Our  cauntiymen  shoiud  bear 
in  mind  that  the  enemiea  of  Indian  aspirations  of  the  Curtis  and 
Chirol  kind  mean  buBinesB,  and  they  are  the  respectable  guests  at 
Government  House.  They  may  have  access  to  information  which 
we  cannot  dream  of.  They  are  very  astute  men  hiding  as  they 
do,  sharping  [sic]  claws  with  velvet  paws.     Great  is  the  danger 
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This  was  followed  by  fmothu'  article  on  the  20th  headed 

BEWABB   OF  THE   BOUND   TABLE.      BBWABK   OF  OUBTIS, 

in  which  it  was  said  : 

The  heroes  of  the  Round  Table  are  prepared  to  have  their  way. 
They  are  sawing  the  seeds  of  wild  mischief.  They  are  prepared 
to  effect  the  changes  at  whatever  cost.  We  will  protest  witii  all  out 
strength  and  vigour  against  the  over-lordship  of  the  Colonies 
over  119.  But  we  shall  not,  even  at  the  worst  provocadon,  budge  an 
inch  from  the  straight  road  of  strict  constitutional  agitation.  Ahinsa 
Paramo  Dharma,^  say  our  ahaetras.  We  shall  not  resort  to,  nor  shall 
we  tolerate  violence.  We  shall  not  do  anything  which  might  hart 
even  the  offending  man. 

On  the  27th  I  received  information  which  gave  me  the 
first  clue  to  tliis  language.  Some  Indian  friends  informed 
me  that  a  report  was  being  spread  like  wild-fire  amongst 
the  crowds  assembled  for  the  Congrees  that  I  had 
advocated  the  subjection  of  India  to  wte  Oolonies  at  the 
cost  of  bloodshed,  and  that  I  had  classed  Indians  with 
Negroes.  Meantime,  the  letter  had  been  privately 'printed 
under  a  headline  calculated  to  bias  the  reader  in  advance. 
On  seeing  this  letter  itself,  my  friends  had  found  that  it 
was  in  fact  an  argument  against  a  poUcy  which  might, 
I  feared,  lead  to  bloodshed,  and  against  the  treatment  of 
India  in  Imperial  affairs  on  the  same  basis  as  Central  Africa. 
My  friends  believed  that  the  letter  was  about  to  be  published 
in  the  Bombay  Chronicle,  and  presently  I  received  a  tel^;ram 
confirming  this  news. 

§  14.  0^  telling  Sir  James  Meston  and  Mr.  Marris  what 
had  happened  I  learned  for  the  first  time  that  I  had  failed 
to  show  Mr.  Mania  the  draft.  I  then  wrote  the  following 
letter,  which  together  with  my  letter  to  Mr.  Kerr  was  im- 
mediately circulated  to  the  leading  papers  throughout  India  : 

QOVERNUENT  HoUSE, 

LucKNOW : 
The  2Sth  December  I9\e. 
Sib. 
Yesterday  I  learned  that  a  private  letter  of  mine   had  been 
Burreptitioiuly  obtained  (I  do  not  know  how  or  by  whom)  multiplied 
and  distributed  amongst  a  large  number  of  people  here.    I  now  see 
from  the  public  telegrams  that  it  has  been  published  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  the  Bombay  Ghronide.    The  matter  was  brought  to  my  notice 
oj  Indian  gentlemen  attending  the  Congress  meetmg  who  had  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  their  disapproval  of  such  conduct.     They 
*  '  Not  to  kill  ie  the  highest  religion.* 
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wanted  me  that  piepoBterons  inferences  were  being  drawn  by  means 
of  phrases  quoted  ^om  the  letter  without  reference  to  the  context 
in  which  they  appeared.  The  best  answer  tg  such  misconBtructions 
is  the  foil  text  of  the  letter,  and  I  efaall  feel  myself  under  a  very  great 
obligation  if  you  can  find  space  to  publish  it  in  full.  The  letter 
explains  itaeli  and  requires  no  justification  to  those  who  will  read 
it  carefully,  lemembeiing  that  it  was  written  to  intimate  friends 
and  not  for  publication.  This  is  specifically  stated  in  its  last 
sentence. 

An  account  of  the  objects  and  methods  of  the  Round  Table 
is  given  in  the  prefaces  to  the  two  books  recently  published  over  my 
name.  It  is  an  associatiOD  of  men  working  in  grOups  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth  engaged  in  studying  imperial  problems 
for  their  own  political  guidance.  As  General  Secretary  1  have  been 
engaged  in  collecting  and  publishing  materials  for  such  study. 
The  attached  letter  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
London  Group,  my  impression,  formed  after  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  India,  of  the  character,  magnitude,  and  delicacy  of  the  work  to 
be  done  here. 

With  regard  to  the  three  friends  whose  names  are  mentioned  in 
my  letter,  a  word  must  be  added.  My  earlier  studies  of  public 
aSiurs  were  concerned  with  conditions  in  England  and  South 
Africa,  countries  with  which  I  was  familiar ;  and  the  possibility 
that  self-government  was  not  an  institution  appropriate  only  to 
European  communities  did  not  occupy  my  thoughts.  It  was  in 
discussion  with  the  friends  named  that  I  was  first  persuaded  that 
self-government  was  the  aim  to  which  British  policy  in  India  must 
be  directed.  They  showed  me  that  any  complete  study  of  imperial 
problems  must  include  India :  and  I  am  here  now  in  deference  to 
tiuaT  strong  advice  to  come  and  study  Indian  opinion  on  the  spot. 
I  natorally  consulted  them  in  arranging  my  tour  in  India. 


Yours  faithfully, 

L.  Cdbtis. 

Mr.  Marris  was  averse  even  to  the  brief  refereDce  I  made 
to  himnftlf  in  this  letter.  If  I  had  oonsulted  my  own  wishes 
I  should  have  added  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
never  seen  my  letter  of  November  13  at  all. 

At  the  time  I  believed  that  a  wide  publication  of  the 
letter  would  snfiBce  to  contradiot  the  erroueous  rumours 
which  were  current  as  to  what  I  had  written ;  and  in 
this  belief  I  was  fortified  by  letters  I  received  from 
Indian  friends  in  the  Congress,  themselves  pronounced 
Nationalists. 
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Let  me  quote  from  one  of  those  letters  : 

I  am  writing  this  to  ezpresa  to  you  my  personal  regret  as  also  that 
of  many  othere  that  a  private  letter  like  this  should  be  published. 
I  should  like  you  to  believe  that  there  are  a  good  many  of  ua  who 
thiok  it  un  gentlemanly  to  take  advantage  of  a  secret  discovery  of 
a  private  letter  and  to  publish  it  to  the  world. 

It  has  startled  me  to  find  that  the  passage  in  your  letter  where  you 
speak  of  bloodshed,  if  India  is  to  be  treated  in  hei  external  aSaira 
as  Africa,  should  be  capable  of  misconstruction  by  any  man  of  educa- 
tion. 1  am  afraid  attempts  will  be  made  to  spread  this  miacon- 
struction  in  the  Congreoa  camp  and  that  the  younger  and  les^ 
thoughtful  members  will  be  misled  by  it,  but  1  trust  that  this  will  not 
in  any  way  deter  you  ironi  carrying  out  the  object  which  has  brought 
you  to  India,  and  specially  that  part  of  it  which  (uma  at  ascertaining 
the  opinions  of  various  classes  of  people. 

In  justice  to  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  All-India 
Muslim  League,  amongst  whose  members  I  have  maoy 
personal  friends,  I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  circulation 
of  my  letter  at  their  gatherings  was  not  the  work  of  these 
responsible  public  bodies.  To  prove  this  statement  let  me 
quote  from  a  letter  written  to  me  by  one  of  their  recognized 
leaders  : 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  private  letter  written  by  you  to 
a  friend  was  published.  As  you  rightly  say  no  responnble  member 
of  the  Indian  National  Congress  bad  any  part  or  share  in  it. 

The  immediate  purpose  to  which  my  letter  was  put  is 
now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The  excitement 
raised  by  its  circulation  served  to  clinch  the  union  between 
the  Hindu  and  Moslem  communities  which  it  was  desired 
to  effect  at  Lucknow.*  With  regard  to  the  means  I  have 
nothing  to  say  here.  With  regard  to  the  object  I  am  glad 
to  think  that  I  have  been  the  involuntary  cause  of  a  better 
understanding  between  those  two  great  sections  of  the 
Indian  People.  As  a  student  of  history  I  have  shown  the 
heritage  of  mischief  which  followed  from  attempts  made 
in  the  eighteenth  century  to  rule  Ireland  and  the  American 
Colonies  by  fostering  their  divisions,  and  especially  religious 
divisions.  One  may  not  agree  with  the  immediate  methods 
and  object  of  any  particLdar  movement ;  but  so  long  ae 
that  movement  is  legitimate  in  itself,  one  may  surely 
rejoice  in  any  tendency  it  may  have  to  unite  the  religious 

'  For  the  Lucknow  Compact  see  reeolutkin  appended  to  this  letter, 
p.  90. 
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and  social  diTisions  of  India.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  despotisms 
to  foster  such  divisionB,  and  a  free  system  of  government 
which  seeks  to  build  on  such  quicksands  will  surely  come 
to  grief.  And  this  doctrine  has  been  taught  me  not  merely 
by  history  but  by  every  thoughtful  official  I  have  met  in 
this  country.  How  different  the  situation  would  be  if  every 
educated  Indian  and  Englishman  here  could  Icam  to  know 
more  of  each  other's  motives  and  minds. 

To  return  to  my  letter,  I  will  ask  you  to  glance  at  a  note 
received  by  the  oversea  mail  as  I  write.  It  is  from  an  English 
friend  who  has  just  heard  of  this  controversy  and  he  says  : 

I  have  read  the  letter  twice  and  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
aothiog  in  it  that  all  the  voild  might  not  know.  After  all  you  don't 
want  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Heston,  Harris,  and  Chirol  are  friends 
of  yours  and  that  you  have  consulted  them  fully  as  to  your  plan  of 
campaign,  which  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  one  for  finding  out  the 
truth.  In  any  case  you  couldn't  have  concealed  your  fnendships 
even  if  you  had  wanted  to — which  you  wouldn't.  The  longer  I  live 
the  more  convinced  1  become  that  the  only  sound  plan  is  to  conceal 
nothing.  I  think  you  did  quite  right  to  publish  youi  letter,  and  it 
seems  to  me  you  have  nothing  to  regret.  No  honest  man  can  find 
fault  with  it. 

I  16.  If  a  man  has  no  secrets  to  keep  about  himself  the 
publication  of  his  private  letters  or  conversation  will  seldom 
hurt  him.  But  the  point  I  want  you  to  consider  is  this. 
It  may  inflict  a  lasting  injury  on  public  intereete.  Secrecy 
is  one  thing  and  privacy  another,  and  the  respect  due  to 
privacy  is  even  more  vital  to  freedom  in  public  affairs  than 
in  faroily  life.  Glance  at  the  procedure  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress  and  you  will  see  this  at  once.  The  business 
submitted  to  the  Congress  is  first  carefully  prepared  in  the 
Subjects  Committee,  which  sits  in  private.  The  reason 
is  that  the  spokesmen  of  various  sections  may  express  their 
views  to  each  other  and  yet  be  free  to  change  them.  They 
do  this  with  the  proper  and  legitimate  end  in  view  of 
arriving  at  a  policy  to  which  all  can  agree  before  submitting 
it  to  the  Congress.  Now  suppose  that  one  of  these  speeches 
in  the  Subjects  Committee  was  overheard,  or  some  private 
letter  between  two  leaders  was  seized  and  then  published 
in  England  to  be  read  by  people  who  scarcely  know  what 
the  Congress  is,  what  vast  misunderstandings  might  be 
created,  and  how  easily  a  charge  of  conspiracy  could  be 
raised  1  One  private  utterance  or  letter  torn  from  its 
surroundings  can  be  used  to  create  false  impressions  which 
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inflict  grave  injury  on  tho  public  at  large,  not  merely  in 
India  but  in  England  as  well.  For  are  we  not  all  members 
of  one  body  ? 

The  privacy  observed  by  the  Bound  Table  groups  in 
their  studies  is  based  upon  reasonB  somewhat  different,  but 
equally  good.  The  object  of  tbe  system  is  that  men  may 
think  out  their  views  {each  for  himHelf )  before  they  declare 
and  act  upon  them.  In  order  to  do  that  they  must  be  able 
to  write  down  their  opinions  for  discussion  with  each  other. 
I  do  this  myself,  and  submit  my  views  to  my  colleagues 
for  tbe  very  reason  that  I  am  not  sure  of  those  views.  The 
moment  that  I  have  a  body  of  views  of  which  I  am  sure, 
I  publish  them  with  the  facts  and  the  reasons  upon  which 
they  are  based.  Clearly  it  is  a  greater  evil  to  the  public  than 
to  myself  if  private  papers  containing  views  of  which  I  am  not 
yet  certain  are  seized  upon  and  published,  not  merely  as  my 
views,  but  as  those  of  the  whole  organization.  Privacy  is 
essential  to  political  study  until  the  results  of  the  study 
'are  complete.  When  the  student  has  publiBhed  those  results 
he  is  entitled  to  be  judged  by  what  ne  has  published  and 
by  nothing  else.  It  is  not,  however,  a  question  of  private 
rights.  To  deny  this  privacy  to  students  of  public  affairs  is 
to  stifle  the  breath  of  freedom  itself— to  undermine  the 
foundations  upon  which  alone  real  liberty  can  be  raised. 

I  will  ask  you  to  consider  one  special  d^culty  with  which 
such  work  as  mine  is  attended  in  India.  To  begin  with  the 
language  in  which  Englishmen  and  educated  Indians 
exchange  their  ideas  is  to  Indians  a  foreign  tongue.  I  think 
that  both  should  keep  this  fact  in  mind  more  carefully  than 
they  do.  An  Indian  gentleman  of  great  ability,  with  whom 
I  conversed  freely  in  English,  courteously  pointed  to  certain 

r'Ssages  in  my  books  which  had  fllled  him  with  indignation, 
had  no  difficulty  in  showing  him  that  he  had  read  these 
passages  to  mean  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which  they 
actually  meant.  He  had  missed  points  of  syntax  vital 
to  the  senBe,  juBt  as  I  myBelf  miss  them  when  I  read  French. 
But  when  such  impressions  get  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  a  number  of  young  men,  whose  knowledge  of  English 
is  no  better  perhaps  than  mine  of  French,  they  are  very 
difficult  to  correct.  Only  the  other  day  I  heard  from  a  friend, 
of  a  young  Indian  who  insisted  that  in  my  letter  I  had  urged 
the  subjection  of  India  to  the  Colonies  at  the  oost  of  blood- 
shed. My  friend  referred  him  to  my  letter,  but  having 
re-read  it  he  decluied  to  change  his  opinion.  I  believe  his 
case  is  that  of  a  vast  number  of  young  Indians.     It  is 
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difficult,  indeed,  to  correct  false  impresBions  of  a  document 
written  in  a  foreign  tongue  which  have  once  sunk  into  their 
minds.  I  would  urge  their  elders  to  weigh  this  fact  before 
they  lightly  create  auch  impressionB. 

§  16.  As  I  eaid  at  the  opening  of  this  letter,  the  charge  of 
conspiracy  brought  against  the  Bound  Table  and  myself 
could  not  have  been  brought  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  where  the  facts  set  out  in  this 
narrative  were  already  known.  For  the  general  ignorance 
of  these  facts  here  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  is  to  blame. 
If  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  Bound  Table  groups, 
scattered  through  India,  had  been  at  work  studying  the 
position  of  India  in  the  Commonwealth,  I  scarc^y  think 
that  this  indictment  coold  have  been  drawn.  The  methods 
and  objects  of  the  system  would  have  been  too  well  known. 
As  it  was,  but  a  single  group  had  come  into  being,  and  that 
but  lately.  I  have  often  been  asked  both  in  England,  the 
Dominions,  and  here,  why  I  had  never  before  come  to  India 
to  organize  groups.  The  answer  is  simple.  In  this  inquiir 
we  have  been  working  to  keep  pace  with  events  which 
moved  too  fast  for  us,  and  I  have  not  had  enough  years  in 
my  life  to  be  in  all  the  places  that  I  could  wish  to  have 
visited.  This  task,  like  so  many  others,  is  too  great  for  the 
powers  of  any  man,  certainly  for  mine.  Men  can  only  do 
the  best  they  can  in  the  time  they  have,  trusting  each  other 
to  forgive  their  moat  imperfect  results.  But  I  had  not 
been  in  India  a  month  before  I  came  to  tbe  conclusion  that 
here,  if  anywhere,  was  need  for  the  methods  of  inquiry 
which  the  Bound  Table  provides.  At  Allahabad,  at  Calcutta, 
and  elsewhere,  I  saw  a  great  many  Indians  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  and  discussed  the  position  of  India  in  the  Empire. 
Nearly  all  of  them  said  '  Why  cannot  all  these  matters  be 
discumed  with  us  like  this  ?  '  And  I  found  a  number  of 
officials  who  felt  the  same.  There  were  others,  however, 
who  took  the  opposite  view.  They  thought  that,  if  officials 
and  Indians  gathered  socially  in  their  own  houses  to  discuss 
even  the  relations  of  India  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  their 
opinions  and  intentions  might  be  quoted  and  misrepresented, 
even  though  no  misrepresentation  was  meant,  and  on  be- 
coming widely  known  might  result  in  some  auch  excitement 
as  has  actually  occurred.  Experience  has  proved  the  reality 
of  these  dangers,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  that  has  happened, 
m)'  opinion  remains  unchanged.  Those  dangers  are  largely 
due  to  the  mutual  suspicion  which  prevails  between  educated 
Indians  and  officials. 
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There  is  more  in  common  between  some  of  my  Indian 
and  official  friends  than  they  realize,  and  much  of  the  mutual 
distruBt  would  Tanish  if  they  formed  the  habit  of  friendly 
discussion  with  each  other.  India  is  full  of  chasms  which 
divide  one  claas  from  another,  but  I  think  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  chasms  is  that  which  dividea  officials  of  my  own  race 
from  educated  Indians  as  a  class.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
are  no  educated  Indians  on  intimate  terms  with  officiala. 
Thank  God  there  are.  India  would  be  in  a  parlous  plight 
if  there  were  not.  But  I  do  b&j  that  such  friendships  are 
too  rare.  Wheu  I  add  that  officials  and  educated  Indians 
stand  opposed  like  two  political  parties,  I  am  only  pointing 
to  acknowledged  facts.  From  the  nature  of  their  relative 
positions,  this  must  be  so  to  some  extent.  It  was  bo  in  the 
Transvaal  before  responsible  government.  But  thwe  the 
Dutch  and  ourselves  were  of  one  religion  and  closely  skin. 
Deep  as  our  differencee  were  we  mixed  in  a  way  which  has 
never  been  found  possible  in  India.  Where  chasms  are 
fixed  by  facts  we  can  never  hope  to  remove  them  entirely. 
We  cannot  fill  in  the  gulfs  which  divide  racefl,  creeds,  or 
even  classes  from  each  other.  But  we  can  throw  bridges 
across  them,  and  we  leave  such  chasms  unbridged  at  our 
peril.  Here  I  felt  was  a  work  to  which  the  ^und  TabU 
was  naturally  fitted  and  might  contribute  in  a  small  way. 
So  I  hit  on  the  idea  of  getting  Englishmen  with  no  official 
position  to  bring  Indians  and  officials  together  to  study  the 
future  relations  of  India  to  England,  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  This,  I  felt,  was  a  subject 
which  lies  a  little  beyond  the  immediate  problems  of  Indian 
Government.  The  idea  was  that  they  should  begin  by 
discussing  together  the  two  books  on  the  subject  I  had 
published  in  order  that  later  on  they  might  work  on  the  next 
one  which  was  still  in  the  making.  My  intention  was  to 
draft  the  chapters  of  the  volume  on  India,  and  submit  them 
to  these  groups.  To  me  it  would  have  been  the  greatest 
advantage  to  have  had  their  criticisms.  The  opinions 
expressed  by  Indians  and  officials  would  certainly  have 
differed  in  many  respects,  but  after  a  long  experience  of 
these  methods,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  criticisms  of  men 
who  diSer  is  never  so  valuable  as  when  they  have  first 
discussed  them  together  before  writing  them  down.  When 
people  have  talked  things  over,  a  host  of  misunderstandings 
vanish,  unexpected  points  of  agreement  begin  to  appear, 
and  the  real  points  of  difference  are  defined  and  brought 
into  true  proportion.    It  is  only  by  this  concussion  of  minds 
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which  differ  that  the  grain  of  opinion  can  be  winnowed  from 
the  chaff. 

And  a  more  important  change  is  also  produced  when 
the  real  matter  in  dispute  has  been  sifted  out ;  for  men 
find  that  they  have  learned  to  bear  with  each  other's  opinions 
in  the  process.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  should  anger  men  with  each  other,  and  yet  we 
are  always  doing  that  unreasonable  thing.  My  best  friend 
once  told  me  that  I  am  most  intolerant  of  people  who  differ 
from  my  opinions.  He  was  never  so  much  my  friend  as 
when  he  told  me  this  home  truth,  and,  if  you  think  of  it, 
this  habit  of  getting  angry  with  people  because  they  differ 
is  one  of  the  greatest  bars  to  self-government  there  is.  Self- 
government  depends  so  much  on  our  power  of  discussing 
things  calmly  together,  of  miderstanding  points  of  view  from 
which  we  differ,  and  aJso  in  believing  that  they  are  held  as 
honestly  as  our  own.  I  sometimes  feel  that  a  society 
raitirely  composed  of  people  like  me  might  not  be  able  to 
govern  itself.  I  have  always  found,  however,  that  the 
members  of  the  Bound  Table  groups  tend  to  become  more 
tolerant  of  each  other's  opinions.  They  are  brought  together 
because  they  differ,  and  in  discussing  their  differences  they 
come  to  understand  and  think  better  of  each  other.  It  is 
good  to  think  that  most  of  the  ill  will  in  the  world  is  due  to 
our  knowing  each  other  so  little. 

And  so  X  quietly  proceeded  with  this  scheme  for  founding 
a  few  Round  Table  groups,  undeterred  by  the  demands 
made  in  some  of  the  papers  that  Government  should  forbid 
ite  servants  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  bodies.  In 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  elsewhere,  independent 
Epglishroen  were  found  to  undertake  the  work.  They  agreed 
to  collect  Indians  and  officials  in  their  own  homes  to  study 
this  problem,  the  greatest  problem  I  venture  to  say  which 
has  ever  confronted  men,  the  question  how  races  as  different 
as  the  world  contains,  are  to  live  together  and  manage 
their  own  affairs  in  a  Commonwealth  which  includes  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  human  race.  The  vision  of  Indians 
included  in  this  fellowship  of  stud^its  united  by  nothing 
but  a  common  resolve  to  discover  and  discharge  their  duty 
as  citizens,  each  for  himself,  was  actually  in  sight.  Then 
suddenly  the  agitation  achieved  its  end  and  the  vision 
failed. 

In  happier  times  when  men  look  back  on  these  events 
and  think  them  over  with  calmer  minds,  I  wonder  what  they 
will  say.    I  wonder  whether  they  will  think  that  India  was 
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best  served  by  those  who  conceived  this  project  or  by  tboee 
who  misunderBtood  it,  made  India  misunderstand  it  and  so 
brought  it  to  naught. 

§  17.  Let  us  now  turn  from  the  Round  Table  groups  to 
the  quarterly  review  from  which  for  convenience  sake  these 
informal  bodies  of  students  borrowed  their  name.  Personally 
I  hafe  never  written  a  word  in  It.  Its  entire  management 
has  lain  in  the  hands  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Kerr.  Though 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  contemporaiT  politics, 
it  is  scrupulously  detached  from  any  party.  It  lu^ely 
consists  of  articles  on  the  various  oommunitiee  of  the 
Empire  contributed  by  Bound  Table  students  in  each. 
The  writer  alone  is  responsible  for  his  own  articles  ;  but  it 
is  the  rule  that  he  should  discuss  his  first  draft  with  his 
group  and  then  revise  it  before  sending  it  to  the  Editor. 
This,  of  course,  applies  to  the  Dominions  where  groups 
were  in  existence.  Each  issue  of  the  journal  contains  a  notice 
specifying  the  name  of  one  secretary  in  each  country,  to 
whom  those  desiring  information  about  the  Sound  Table 
might  apply.  In  the  case  of  India,  several  such  people 
have  been  named.  These  facts  in  themselves  belie  any 
chaise  of  conspiracy  in  the  matter. 

In  the  speech  which  opened  the  Indian  National  Congress 
at  Lucknow,  I  was  natiirally  pleased  to  bear  some  remarks 
on  India  in  the  Bound  TabU  quoted  with  approval.  Now, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  my  letter  was  addressed  to 
him,  the  Editor,  Mr.  Kerr,  is  attacked  along  with  mysolf, 
as  one  of  the  enemies  of  India.  Some  Indian  papers  are 
viewing  with  suspicion  and  alarm  his  recent  appointment 
to  the  Prime  Minister's  Staff. 

Is  it  really  in  the  true  interests  of  India  that  names  should 
be  added  to  the  list  of  her  recognized  enemies  so  freely  ? 
I  do  not  know  the  man  within  whose  power  it  lies  to  make 
Mr.  Kerr  an  enemy  of  India.  He  is  known  to  some  of  your 
leaders  and  I  challenge  their  verdict.  Must  you  really 
decline  to  recognize  as  friends  Englishmen  who  believe  in 
the  goal  to  which  you  aspire,  and  do  their  best  to  make 
others  believe  in  it  too  ?  Must  you  treat  them  as  enemies, 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  goal  can  be  reached 
in  just  the  manner  and  at  just  the  pace  which  your  leaders 
desire  ?  Consider  the  effect  on  those  who  do  not  appreciate 
your  aims,  when  they  see  one  who  does,  who  is,  perhaps, 
regarded  as  dangerously  advanced,  singled  out  for  attack 
by  the  Indian  Press.  I  am  not  thinking  of  myseU,  nor  of 
my  official  friends.    But  I  do  say  that  if  people  elsewhere 
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were  to  see  Air.  Kerr  named  as  one  of  the  men  whom  Indians 
recognized  as  a  treacherous  foe,  they  would  rub  their  eyes 
and  wonder  what  strange  illusion  had  seized  this  country. 

But  the  mischief  does  not  end  there.  Suspicions  like 
these  choke  the  channels  by  which  the  aspirations  of  India 
can  be  made  to  be  understood  elsewhere.  Let  me  quote 
from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Kerr  to  one  of  his  correspond^its 
here,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  me  for  my  information  and 
which  I  have  authority  to  use. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  another  article  on  India  this  winter,  or  at 
any  rate  not  later  than  the  Spring.  From  the  outside  point  ol  view, 
what  matterB  is  giving  people  here  and  in  the  Dominions  some  idea 
of  the  efiect  of  the  War  on  Indian  life  and  opinion.  But  there  is  one 
important  point  which  I  should  like  to  see  you  make  with  all  the 
force  at  your  command,  and  that  is  the  imperative  necessity  that 
people  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  should  realize  that  India 
is  going  to  put  forward,  and  rightly  put  forward,  two  demands  after 
the  War,  and  that  they  must  give  earnest  and  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  these  demands  without  delay.  I  don't  think  you  need  go 
into  detail  about  the  nature  of  the  demands  unless  you  feel  inclined 
to  do  so.  I  think  it  will  be  sufhcient  to  say  that  the  first  is  for 
a  Euither.step  towards  self-govcmment  in  India,  and  the  second  that 
the  interests  and  views  of  India  should  he  represented  directly  when 
the  future  of  the  Empire  and  its  poUcy  is  under  consideration. 

I  think  the  greatest  danger  in  the  future  is  that  the  Indian 
deiuanda  will  he  pushed  on  one  side  on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible 
to  take  them  into  consideration  for  some  years  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  business  connected  with  the  liquidation  of  the  Wai  in  Europe. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  the  danger  from  delay  of  this  kind  it  is  very 
important,  I  think,  that  the  Round  Table,  which  has  very  greatly 
increased  its  influence  ^nce  the  War  began,  should  make  thinking 
men  reslise  that  whatever  they  may  think  about  the  proper  answer 
to  make  to  the  Indian  demand,  they  must  be  prepared  to  make  some 
SDswer,  and  to  make  it  without  delay,  without,  that  is,  subordinating 
India's  claim  to  time  and  attention  to  those  of  this  country. 

I  don't  know  that  this  letter  is  very  clear.  We  want  an  article  in 
the  Round  Table  on  India  and  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  main  conclu- 
noil  which  the  reader  should  draw  from  it  should  he  that  l^e 
rraponsibility  rests  upon  him  of  seeing  that  the  Indian  demands  are 
sympathetically  handled  without  delay  after  the  War. 

This  letter  he  followed  up  by  another  to  myself,  in  which 
he  snggestB  that  the  Indian  article  ahould  always  be  sub- 
mitted for  criticism  before  dispatch  to  some 

Indian  who  is  in  touch  with  the  main  currents  of  Indian  thought, 
and  (he  adds)  his  criticism  of  the  draft  and  his  su^estions  as  to  the 
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mftttetB  (rf  importance  which  ought  to  be  recorded  would  be  valu&hle. 
I  don't  imagine  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  this,  but  I  don't  think 
there  is  anything  which  yon  can  do  in  India  which  would  bear  richer 
fruit  than  that  you  should  arrange  that  the  SouTtd  TabU  should 
contain  a  quarterly  review  sympathetic  yet  impartial,  and  well 
informed,  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  India  in  the  preceding  three 


Theee  are  the  real  views  of  a  man  againet  whom  a  wamii^ 
has  since  been  issued  in  the  Indian  Press  as  being  implicated  I 
in  a  widespread  conspiracy  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  educated 
Indians. 

With  the  viewB  expressed  in  these  letters  from  Mr.  Kerr 
I  entirely  agree.  It  was  partly  with  that  object  in  view 
that  I  set  to  work  to  establish  Round  Table  groups  including 
Indians  luid  officials  in  the  various  provincial  centres.  I  was 
trying  to  arrange  that  in  future  articles  written  in  India 
should  be  submitted  to  Indians  and  ofHcials,  and  revised 
in  the  light  of  their  criticisms  before  being  sent  to  England. 
This  system,  strictly  analogous  to  that  which  exists  in 
England  and  the  Dominions,  has  now  been  frustrated. 
The  pages  of  the  Round  Table  itself  are  now  being  ransacked 
for  extracts  to  support  the  charge  of  hostility  against  India. 
Ezpressions  of  sympathy  are  used  as  a  proof  of  treachery. 
The  charge  of  velvet  paws  hiding  sharping  claws  *  has 
resounded  through  the  Press.  The  mere  name  of  the  Round 
Table  has  become  the  most  powerful  weapon  for  raising 
distrust.  This  would  not  be  possible  if  the  Round  Tabk 
were  judged  on  its  merits  and  judged  as  a  whole.  The 
difficulty  is  that  for  every  man  who  reads  theee  productions 
in  India  thousands  read  what  is  said  of  them  in  the  Press. 
The  same  is  true  of  my  own  books  and  the  same  will  be  true 
of  this  letter. 

A  large  quarterly  like  the  Round  Table  is  not  intended 
so  much  for  the  average  reader,  as  for  those  who  write  for 
average  readers.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion of  all  kinds  upon  which  publicists  can  draw.  Its  articles 
must  be  taken  on  their  merits  and  as  representing  nothing 
beyond  the  minds  and  information  of  the  individual  writer 
of  each.  The  Editor  himself  is  solely  responsible  for  whatever 
he  writes.  The  Review  has  published  an  article  on  Ireland, 
written  by  an  avowed  Nationalist.  It  habitually  prints 
articles  written  by  men  who  voice  the  views  of  labour  and 
also  of  capital.  If  publicists  search  its  back  numbers  they 
can  prove  by  judicious  extracta  almost  an3rthing  they  like. 
But  let  any  one  read  its  numbers  from  first  to  last  and  then 
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say  whether  it  is  the  organ  of  men  who  deserved  to  be 
ranked  as  enemies  of  educated  India.  But  it  is  not  and  never 
will  be  the  organ  of  any  party  in  India.  Nor  would  it  serve 
the  beet  interests  of  any  such  party  if  it  was.  As  you  see 
from  Mr.  Kerr's  letter  he  thinks  that  the  demands  of  educated 
India  ought  to  be  understood  in  England  and  the  Dominions 
more  widely  than  they  are.  I  am  not  saying  that  he  agrees 
with  them  all,  and  indeed  those  which  are  now  being  made 
had  not  been  formulated  when  he  wrote.  But  he  thinks 
that  the  interests,  not  merely  of  India,  but  of  the  whole 
Commonwealth,  require  that  those  demands  should  be 
clearly  understood  and  promptly  considered  after  the  war. 
I  think  he  is  right.  I  think  that  plea  could  have  been  argued 
in  the  BouTid  Table  with  effect,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
is  not  the  oi^an  of  the  Indian  National  party.  But,  if  for 
the  last  six  years  the  Round  Tahle  had  voiced  all  their 
claims  without  criticism  or  discrimination,  it  would  be  of 
little  service  as  a  medium  through  which  the  case  for  an 
early  and  sympathetic  consideration  of  those  claims  could 
be  urged  now. 

As  it  is  I  have  had  to  advise  the  Editor  that  so  great  is 
the  mistrust  with  which  the  Round  Table  is  viewed  that, 
for  the  present,  the  only  service  it  can  render  to  India  is 
to  remain  silent  with  regard  to  its  affairs.  This  legend  of 
conspiracy  has  been  rooted  so  firmly  in  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands who  never  see  the  Round  Table  itself  that  such  articles 
as  Hr.  Kerr  desired  would  be  quoted  as  evidence  of  some 
sinister  motive.  I  am  sure  that  any  one  who  has  seen  how 
freely  the  charge  of  treachery  has  been  brought  since 
Congress  week  would  feel  that  sUence  is  the  only  public- 
spirited  course,  until  time  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  facts 
has  cleared  those  dark  suspicions  away.  And  that  is  why 
1  am  now  doing  my  beet  to  give  you  the  facts. 

But  the  matter  goes  deeper  than  the  Round  Table,  so 
I  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  deaJ  with  it  further. 
There  were  always  Englishmen  of  the  first  rank,  and  of 
great  authority  with  their  fellow  countrymen,  ready  to 
voice  the  South  African  claim  for  self-government.  Now 
why  is  it  that,  since  the  days  of  Bright  and  Bradlaugh, 
no  one  who  carried  real  weight  with  the  British  public  has 
been  foimd  to  voice  the  aspirations  of  India  ?  It  is  a  real 
evil  and  a  real  danger.  It  ought  to  be  remedied  and  I  trust 
that  it  will.  I  hope  and  believe  you  will  find  an  increasing 
number  of  Englishmen  of  the  first  rank  who  think  you  are 
right  in  seeking  to  attain  self-government  as  soon  bb  possible. 
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But  those  whose  opinion  has  sufficient  weight  with  British 
public  opinion  to  be  useful  to  your  cause  are  the  men  who 
think  for  themselvee.  While  agreeing  with  you  as  to  the 
end,  they  are  almoBt  certain  to  dMer  as  to  some  of  the  meauE. 
Your  cause  has  everything  to  gain  if  you  will  leare  them  to 
support  it  so  far  as  they  can.  Your  EnRliah  sympathizers 
who  support  your  programme,  your  whole  programme  and 
nothing  but  your  programme,  are  felt  to  have  lost  th«r 
sense  of  discrimination  and,  therefore,  lose  weight  with  the 
public  they  address.  I  ask  for  tolerance  to  those  who 
believe  in  your  aima  and  are  ready  to  support  them  iu 
public,  while  claiming  the  right  to  hold  and  express  views 
of  their  own  as  to  the  roads  by  which  they  can  be  reached. 

§  18.  For  myself,  I  have  come  to  India  to  learn,  and  every 
day  I  regret  more  deeply  that  I  could  not  have  come  here 
before.  The  question  I  started  to  examine  some  eight 
years  ago  was  the  one  forced  upon  my  immediate  friends 
and  myself  by  events,  the  relations  of  England  to  the 
self-governing  Dominions.  Blame  me  as  much  as  you  like 
for  this  narrowness  of  view  ;  and  yet  I  would  urge,  we  have 
more  to  gain  by  trying  to  understand  each  other.  My  first 
step  was  to  study  opinion  in  the  other  Dominions  aa  well  as 
in  South  Africa.  Now  the  factor  which  impressed  me  most 
in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  was  the  rooted 
aversion  these  peoples  have  to  any  scheme  which  meant 
their  sharing  in  the  government  of  India.  There  were  many 
of  them  ready  enough  to  send  membera  to  a  Parliament 
which  controlled  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. A  much  smaller  minority  were  prepared  to  send 
members  to  a  Parliament  which  controlled  India.  The 
feeling  against  such  proposals  was  overwhelming  and  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  To  these  young  democratic 
communities  the  principle  of  self-government  is  the  breath 
of  their  nostrils.  It  is  almost  a  religion.  They  feel  as 
it  there  were  something  inherently  wrong  in  one  people 
mling  another.  It  is  the  same  feelmg  as  that  which  makes 
the  Americana  dislike  governing  the  FhiUppines  and  decline 
to  restore  ordw  in  Mexico.  My  first  impressions  on  this 
subject  were  strongly  confirmed  on  my  recent  visit  to  these 
Dominions.  I  scarcely  recall  one  of  the  numerous  meetings 
I  addressed  at  which  I  was  not  asked  why  India  was  not 
given  self-government  and  what  steps  were  being  taken  in 
that  direction. 

So  evident  was  this  feeling  in  these  Dominions  that  1  set 
out  to  inquire  whether  it  was  possible  for  a  parliament  to 
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control  foreign  affairs  without  controlling  the  government 
of  India.  Now  any  such  proposal  meant  that  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  responsible  to  that  Parliament  would  include  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  ASairs,  but  not  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  who  would  have  to  be  transferred  to  the 
new  Dominion  Cabinet  created  to  govern  the  British  Isles 
and  answerable  solely  to  a  British  parliament  and  a  British 
electorate. 

Here  was  a  purely  practical  question  which  could  not 
be  tested  by  logic  or  reasoning,  but  only  by  the  experience 
of  men  who  had  worked  the  machine.  So  I  asked  all  the 
ministers  I  knew,  who  had  ever  sat  in  an  Imperial  Cabinet, 
whether  they  could  picture  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the 
Minister  for  War  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  doing 
their  work  in  a  Cabinet  which  did  not  contain  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  From  all  but  one  I  received  the  un- 
heaitatiiu  answer  that  they  could  not  imagine  it  even  for 
a  year.  The  one  exception  thought  that  such  an  arrangement 
might  be  worked  for  a  very  short  time,  but  was  certain  to 
break  down  in  a  few  years.  This  last  opinion  I  obtained 
only  after  I  had  finished  and  signed  The  Problem  of  the 
GommonweaUh. 

As  an  independent  researcher  my  busings  is  to  emphasize 
those  truths  which  people  don't  want  to  hear.  The  public 
has  plenty  of  people  to  tell  them  the  things  they  want  to 
hear.  The  principal  object  of  the  Round  Table  groups  is 
that  studente  may  learn  to  recognize  those  particular  truths 
from  which  the  natural  man  recoils.  The  people  of  the 
I>ominionB  rightly  aspire  to  control  their  own  foreign  affairs 
and  yet  retain  their  status  as  British  citizens.  On  the 
other  hand  they  detest  the  idea  of  paying  taxes  to  any 
Impeiia]  Parliament,  even  to  one  upon  which  their  own 
representatives  sit.  The  inquiry  convinced  me  that,  unless 
they  s^it  members  and  paid  taxes  to  an  Imperial  Parliament, 
they  coold  not  control  their  foreign  affairs  and  also  remain 
British  subjects.  But  I  do  not  think  that  doctrine  is  more 
distasteful  to  them  than  the  idea  of  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  Government  of  India.  There  are,  I  may  add, 
a  large  number  of  people  in  England  who  share  that  view. 

If  you  will  read  The  Problem  of  the  Commonwealth  you 
will  Bee  that  it  is  throughout  an  argument  in  favour  of  two 
doctrines  addressed  to  people  who  are  deeply  averse  to 
both.  You  will  see  by  reference  to  p.  202  that  I  knew  that 
India  was  extremely  averse  to  one  of  them. 

1  am  not  a  political  leader  who  has  to  think  of  his  following, 
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nor  a  journalist  who  has  to  conBider  his  circulation,  but 
an  isolated  student  of  public  affairs.  I  have  been  careful 
to  speak  for  no  one  but  myself,  because  I  felt  that  one 
great  need  of  the  age  was  men  who  would  search  out  and 
emphasize  those  truths  from  which  the  mind  naturally 
recoils.  Self-government  would  be  a  vastly  easier  matter 
than  it  is,  if  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  don  our  wisliingHjapB 
and  then  count  them.  In  truth  self-government  depends 
upon  the  capacity  of  men  to  recognize  the  truths  they  most 
dislike  and  to  sacrifice  their  several  wishes  to  the  pubhc 
good. 

The  root  of  the  present  trouble  is  that  this  inaiatmce  of 
mine  on  the  doctrine  that  yon  cannot  at  present  divide  the 
control  of  India  and  the  control  of  foreign  affairs,  has  led 
to  a  false  impression  here  that  the  Dominions  want  to 
control  Indian  affairs.  There  is  nothing  they  lees  desire, 
and  the  best  remedy  for  this  false  impression  is  a  clear, 
unhesitating  statement  of  the  facts. 

But  why,  you  will  naturally  inquire,  should  all  these 
communities  be  asked  to  adopt  a  course  wiiich  the  vast 
majority  in  each  of  them  detest  ?  I  have  given  the  answer 
in  these  books,  and  I  ask  you  to  consider  it  on  its  merits. 
I  believe  that,  unless  such  changes  are  faced,  the  whole 
Commonwealth  will  dissolve  and  perish,  and  with  it  the 
principle  of  self-government  for  which  that  Commonwealth 
stands.  It  was  in  the  same  belief  that  Lord  Roberts  advo- 
cated national  service.  Lord  Roberts  never  thought  that 
the  people  wanted  national  service,  but  he  urged  its  adoption 
on  the  ground  that  a  worse  thing  might  befall,  and  befallen 
it  has.  We  now  have  compulsory  service  and  with  it 
tk  devastating  war  which  its  timely  acceptance  would  have 
quickly  end^  and  might  have  prevented. 

§  19,  My  insistence  on  this  belief  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  must  sit  in  a  reformed  Imperial  Parliament 
and  not  in  the  new  Dominion  Government  of  the  British 
Isles,  has  led  you  to  treat  this  book  as  one  hostile  to  your 
aspirations.  Indian  reviewers  were  so  possessed  with  that 
idea  that  they  have  seized  upon  and  quoted  all  the  passages 
which  could  be  represented  as  hostile  to  their  immediate 
programme,  and  have  failed  to  notice  those  which  endorse 
their  ultimate  aims.  I  will  ask  you  to  read  one  of  these 
passages,  on  p.  205  of  the  Problem  of  CommontDealth. 
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Principle  of  the  CommonvieaUh  as  a-p^ictMe  to  the  Gooemmeni  of 
Dtfendeimeg  : 

The  mclusian  in  one  vast  Commonwealth  of  the  moat  democratic 
countries  in  the  world  side  by  aide  with  ancient  and  primitive 
countries,  which  constitute  whole  sections  of  &e  human  race  and 
are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  is  the  consequence  neither  of 
chance  nor  of  forethought.  This  conjunction  of  human  elements  so 
different  in  one  world  Commonwealth  is  the  gradual  result  of  the 
deepest  necessities  of  human  life.  Of  these  the  first  is  to  establish 
Didered  relations  between  most  different  races  of  men  ordained  by 
Providence  to  dwell  together  in  one  planet,  the  various  regions  of 
which  have  now  been  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  one  another. 
In  order  to  do  this  the  Commonwealth  has  had  to  evolve  order  from 
ch&os  in  politically  backward  communities  like  India.  But  the 
Commonwealth  cannot,  like  Despotisms,  rest  content  with  establish- 
ing order  in  and  between  the  communities  it  includes.  It  must  by 
its  nature  prepare  those  conununities  first  to  maintain  order  within 
themselves.  It  must  make  them,  to  an  ever-increasing  degree,  the 
imtniments  whereby  justice  is  ordained  and  enforced  between  one 
citiien  and  another.  The  pe^lcs  of  India  and  Egypt,  no  less  than 
tJiose  of  the  British  Isles  and  Dominions,  must  be  gradually  schooled 
to  the  management  of  their  national  affairs.  But  even  when  this 
his  been  done,  the  goal  of  the  Commonwealtb  has  not  been  reached, 
until  the  mutual  relatione  of  all  the  self-governing  nations  it  includes 
sre  controlled  by  the  will  of  their  peoples  acting  in  common.  It  is 
not  enough  that  free  oommunities  should  submit  their  relations 
to  the  rate  of  law.  Until  all  those  peoples  control  that  law  the 
principle  by  which  the  Commonwealth  exists  is  unfulfilled.  The 
task  of  preparing  for  freedom  the  races  which  cannot  as  yet  govern 
tJiemselves  is  the  supreme  duty  of  those  who  can.  It  is  the  spiritual 
«od  for  which  the  Commonwealth  exists,  and  material  order  is 
nothing  except  as  a  means  to  it. 

I  have  before  m©  two  reviews,  each  consisting  of  five  suc- 
cessive articles.  I  am  asked  in  these  reviews  why  I  do  not 
Wply  my  arguments  in.  favour  of  self-government  to  India. 
The  answer  is  contained  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted.  I 
do  apply  those  arguments  to  India,  and  yet  amongst  all 
the  numerous  quotations  made  in  these  ten  articles  no  room 
was  found  for  the  passage  above  quoted.  Tor  every  Indian 
who  reads  the  book,  there  are,  as  I  have  said,  thousands  who 
read  the  reviews,  and  I  wonder  if  their  real  interests 
would  have  suffered  if  space  had  been  found  to  add  this 
quotation. 

When  considering  this  passage  I  will  ask  you  to  fix  your 
attention  on  the  matter  and  to  forgive  the  manner.  Now 
that  I  have  made  some  Indian  friends,  I  begin  to  realize 
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how  deeply,  in  their  poaitlon,  I  should  result  being  told 
that  I  '  must  gradually  be  schooled  to  the  management  of 
my  national  affairs  '.  I  came  here  in  order  to  learn  how  to 
recognize  and  avoid  such  mistakes.  But  in  justice  let  me 
add  that  I  spared  no  pains  to  avoid  them  before  I  came. 
Every  word  of  this  chapter  was  submitted  to  friends  who 
had  spent  their  lives  in  India,  and  had  impressed  upon  me 
the  duty  of  avoiding  needless  oSence.  Under  their  eyes 
I  rewrote  it  again  and  again  selecting  the  words  they  sug- 
gested as  least  likely  to  wound.  I  had  spoken,  for  instance, 
of  the  people  of  the  Dependencies,  as  distinguished  from 
those  in  the  self-governing  countries,  as  '  non-Europeans  '. 
I  was  advised  to  discard  this  word  because  it  might  suggest 
some  idea  of  racial  inferiority  and  to  use  '  politically  back- 
ward '  instead,  on  the  ground  that  Indians  recognized  this 
backwardness  as  a  fact  they  were  anxious  to  change,  ^nce 
coming  to  India  this  particular  phrase  has  been  pointed  out 
to  me  as  specially  obnoxious.  Please  accept  an  expression 
of  honest  r^pret.  Now  that  you  know  the  facts,  I  will  ask 
you  to  judge  me  by  my  intention.  My  stay  here  has  made 
me  realize  that  we  in  England  have  fallen  into  a  habit  of 
writing  in  one  way,  when  we  are  talking  ol  fellow  citizens 
in  the  Dominions,  and  in  another  when  we  are  talking  of 
our  fellow  citizens  in  India  and  Egypt.  It  is  one  of  the  faults 
which  can  only  be  corrected  by  a  cither  acquaintance,  and 
that  is  why  it  is  of  such  importance  that  Indians  and 
Englishmen  should  meet  and  learn  to  discuss  their  mutual 
relations  without  provoking  each  other.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  situation  in  which  the  public  interests  were- served 
by  men  wounding  each  other's  feelings.  You  will  do  me 
a  service  if  you  will  continue  to  point  out  anything  I  may 
write  which  is  not  true,  which  had  better  have  been  left 
unsaid,  or,  if  necessary  to  be  said,  could  have  been  put  in 
words  less  likely  to  hurt.  And,  it  will  help  still  further, 
if  you  can  add  example  to  precept.  In  all  my  personal 
intercourse  with  Indians  I  cannot  recall  a  single  thing  said 
which  I  thought  was  meant  to  offend.  It  is  with  our  pens 
that  we  wound,  rather  than  with  our  tongues.  I  do  say  that 
we  Englishmen  have  got  to  learn  to  write  to  our  Indian 
fellow  citizens  exactly  as  we  write  to  each  other.  But  will 
you  also  realize  that  in  that  case  we  shall  begin  to  write 
with  greater  frankness.  And  will  you  reciprocate  that 
frankness  with  the  same  gentleness  and  courtesy  that  you 
use  in  personal  intercourse. 
§  20.  Now  leaving  faults  of  expression  aside,  I  ask  you  to 
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consider  what  the  passage  to  which  I  have  drawn  your 
attention  means.   In  plain  words  it  means  theee  two  things-^ 

(1)  That  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  govern  the  whole 
British  Commonwealth  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
enable  Indians  to  govern  themselves  as  soon  as  possible. 

(2)  That  Indians  most  also  come  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Sritish  Commonwealth  as  s  whole. 

That,  in  all  sincerity,  is  my  view.  But  it  is  also  the  view 
of  a  lai^e  number  of  people  in  England,  and  in  all  the 
Dominions.  It  is  vital  that  you  should  realize  how  numerous 
are  yonr  friends  in  all  these  countries  who  instinctively 
believe  in  self-government  for  India  ;  but  no  less  important 
that  you  should  understand  what  we  mean  by  that  term. 
My  own  view  is  fully  explained  in  The  Problem  of  the  Common- 
useaUh ;  bnt  to  put  it  in  a  nutshell  I  will  tell  yon  of  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  a  veiT  able  and  responsible  friend  in  one  of 
the  Native  States,  I  suggested  that  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  term  '  self' 
govesTiment  *  was  used  to  include  two  ideas,  which  were 
in  fact  totally  separate.  '  In  this  State  ',  I  said,  '  you  have 
government  of  Indians  by  Indians.  It  is  true  yon  have  some 
European  officials  who  tell  me  that  your  Government  is 
treating  them  well.  But  none  the  less  the  Government  of 
His  H^hness  the  Maharaja  is  the  government  of  Indians 
by  an  Indian.  It  is  what  we  might  appropriately  call ' '  Home 
rule  ",  if  that  name  had  not  been  assumed  by  a  particular 
movement.  But  to  show  you  what  I  mean  by  seu-govem- 
ment,  let  me  ash  you  a  question.  Do  you  think  that  His 
Highness  would  be  well  advised  to  make  the  two  following 
changes  at  once  ? 

'  (1)  To  make  his  whole  legislative  council  elective. 

'  (2)    To  undertake  to  appoint  as  Diwan  the  leader 

who  commanded  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  councO, 

and  also  to  dismiss  him  the  moment  he  ceased  to 

command  a  majority.' 

The  most  capable  Indian  administrators  I  have  met  are 

those  who  have  gained  their  experience  in  the  Native  States, 

which  proves  the  value  of  responsibility  in  training  men. 

Some  of  them  are  men  of  the  most  Uberal  views,  but  I  doubt 

whether  any  of  them  would  think  that  so  drastic  a  change 

can  be  made  at  one  stroke.    I  think  they  would  say  that 

a  Prince  who  made  such  a  cluuige  too  quickly  would  be 

likely  to  throw  his  State  into  confusion,  and  thereby  delay 

its  pn^ress  towards  self-government.     He  would  advise 
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that  several  intermediate  etepB  should  be  taken,  aod  I  think 
he  would  hesitate  to  name  any  exact  time  within  which 
the  final  change  could  be  brought  about. 

Be  that  aB  it  may,  you  will  now  see  what  I  mean  when 
I  speak  of  self-government.  To  avoid  the  riak  of  this 
misunderstanding  it  will  be  better,  I  suggest,  to  drop  this 
ambiguous  term  and  to  use  the  words  '  responsible  govern- 
ment '  instead. 

§  21.  And  now  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  this  system  of 
responsible  government  as  applied,  not  to  a  native  state, 
but  to  the  vast  and  complicated  structure  of  British  India. 
Here  you  have  two  orders  of  government  to  deal  with,  the 
Government  of  India  and  also  the  various  Qovemmenta  of 
the  provinces  into  which  India  is  divided.  Personally  I  do 
not  flinch  from  saying  that  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
in  all  these  provinces,  and  also  in  the  capital  of  India  itself, 
elective  legislatures  will  sit,  with  executives  wholly  consisting 
of  the  leaders  who  for  the  time  being  command  a  majority 
and  resign  the  moment  they  cease  to  command  it. 

May  I  put  the  matter  in  another  way.  At  present  the 
final  authority  in  Indian  afiairs  rests  not  with  wie  Viceroy 
in  Council,  nor  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  nor  even  with 
Parliament  itself,  but  with  the  British  electorate.  In  plain 
words  a  British  election  might  easily  turn  on  the  question 
of  self-government  in  India.  Now  in  virtue  of  that  final 
authority,  Parliament,  the  agent  of  the  British  electorate, 
has  already  delegated  certain  powers  to  Indian  electorates. 
It  may  and,  in  my  opinion,  should  continue  to  hand  over 
largely  increased  powers  to  Indian  electorates.  But  respon- 
sible government  means  handing  over  the  fiTuU  authority 
in  Indian  affairs  to  the  Indian  electorate,  and  that,  as  I 
understand  these  matters,  will  not  be  achieved  until  at 
the  capitals  of  India  and  of  all  its  provinces  there  are  parlia- 
ments which  by  their  votes  can  either  turn  their  executives 
out  of  office  or  bring  about  a  general  election. 

That  ia  the  end  to  which  I  am  looking,  and  which  can, 
I  believe,  be  attained  if  the  goal  is  first  clearly  conceived, 
if  the  steps  towards  it  are  carefully  thought  out,  if  sufficient 
time  is  taken  in  making  such  steps,  and  also  if  each  step  is 
taken  in  time.  I  should  find  it  difEcult  to  suggest  wheUier 
India  has  more  to  fear  from  over-haste  or  procrastination. 
And  this  I  say,  knowing  that  so  wise,  experienced,  and  ad- 
vanced a  democrat  as  Lord  Morley  has  spoken  of  that  goal 
as  one  which  may  never  be  reached  in  India.  With  all 
due  deference  to  an  authority  so  weighty  I  believe  that  it 
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can,  mtiHt,  and  will  be  reached,  and  nothing  which  I  have 
seen  in  India  has  shaken  or  is  likely  to  shake  that  faith. 

Immediate  fulfilment  of  that  project,  however,  is  not  the 
change  for  which  any  organized  body  of  Indian  opinion  is 
asking  at  this  moment.  The  reason  for  this  caution  on  the 
put  of  your  leaders  is,  I  believe,  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  would  deter  the  most  liberal  Btatesman  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  Native  States.  I  think 
he  would  say  that  any  attempt  to  effect  such  a  change  too 
suddenly  might  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  the  whole  machinery 
so  serious  that,  instead  of  achieving  responsible  government, 
its  real  achievement  would  be  greatly  postponed. 

1 22.  This,  however,  is  not  the  question  that  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss now.  It  is  not  the  question  that  I  came  here  to  examine, 
and  let  me  say,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  not  a  point  upon  which 
[  feel  that  my  own  opinion  is  of  any  particular  value.  To 
qnote  the  words  of  my  own  letter,  the  subject  of  my  inquiry 
is  to  see  *  how  India  is  to  be  worked  into  the  settlement 
vhich  oiuht  to  follow  the  war  '.  For  that  purpose  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  note  that,  as  a  believer  in  responsible 
government  for  India,  I  have  before  me  two  possible 
attematives  and  two  only — 

(1)  That  responsible  government  can  be  established  in 
one  operation,  at  once. 

(2)  That  responsible  government  can  only  be  established 
by  a  series  of  changes  which  will  take  some  time. 

I  beg  you  to  keep  those  two  alternatives  in  mind,  and  to 
i%alize  tne  importance  of  working  out  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  both  on  the  problem  before  us.  Think  what 
that  problem  is.  The  British  Commonwealth  contains 
upwanls  of  430,000,000  souls.  But  the  government  charged 
with  the  defence  of  this  vast  world-state  is  responsible  to, 
and  can  draw  its  revenues  from,  only  the  45,000,000  people 
of  the  British  Isles.  Now  if  the  war  stopped  to-day  I  believe 
that  the  chaises  on  the  war-debt  would  exceed  the  total 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  before  the  war,  which 
was  nnder  £200,000,000.  When  peace  is  made  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  £300,000,000  per  annum  will  be  reqmred  to 
meet  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  debt,  before  a  shilling 
is  available  for  the  Navy,  tor  the  Army,  for  Public  Education, 
or  for  all  the  other  departments  of  government.  Realize 
that  for  the  loan  just  raised  the  charges  for  interest  alone 
will  exceed  £60,000,000  a  year,  more  than  a  quar'.or  of  the 
whole  national  revenue  before  the  war.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  vast  sums  will  have  to  be  found  as  pensions  for  those 
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disabled  by  wonnds,  and  for  the  depMidente  of  those  who 
have  lost  their  lives.  When  peace  is  restored  the  situation 
will  be  such  that  no  measure  of  taxation  which  the  wit  of 
government  can  devise  will  avail  to  raise  revenae  enough  from 
these  45,000,000  souls  to  provide  snch  armaments  as  every 
sane  man  y^  agree  are  essential  to  the  safety  of  a  state 
including  a  fourth  part  of  the  human  race.  On  the  other 
hand  if  these  revenues  are  raised  from  all  its  430,000,000 
inhabitante  there  is  money  enough,  and  to  spare,  to  provide 
every  possible  security  which  the  state  needs,  and  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  wars  like  that  which  is  now  devastating 
the  world. 

Now  why  cannot  the  Imperial  Parliament,  as  at  present 
established,  raise  that  money  from  the  whole  Commonwealth  ! 
The  answer  is  plain  ;  because  it  represents  only  the  people 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  because  in  1778  Parliament  pledged 
itself  by  solemn  statute  which  provides  that '  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  wul  not  impose  any  Doty,  Tax,  or  Assessment 
payable  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  Colonies,  Provinces,  or 
Plantations  in  North  America  or  the  West  Indies  *.  This 
statutory  pledge  has  since  been  interpreted  to  cover  each 
and  every  territory  which  since  that  time  has  been  added  to 
the  King's  realms. 

We  are  thus  faced  by  the  practical  position  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  can  impose  no  revenues  for  the  common 
defence  outside  the  British  Isles,  so  long  as  it  remains 
identical  with  the  British  Parliament.  It  cannot  do  this, 
until  it  becomes  a  really  Imperial  Parliament  and  represents 
the  other  countries  included  in  this  world-wide  Common- 
wealth. 

Now  why  cannot  the  present  House  of  Commons  be  made 
to  represent  countries  outside  the  United  Kingdom  ?  I  have 
given  the  answer  in  Chapter  XIV  of  the  Problem  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  I  have  not  seen  that  any  one  has  yet 
challenged  it.  I  think  you  may  take  it  as  final  and  accepted 
that  no  country  outside  the  British  Isles  can  be  repreeraited 
in  the  Parliament  which  controls  the  social  affairs  and  local 
finances  of  Great  Britain.  Please  read  this  chapter  and 
examine  the  question  for  yourselves  ;  but  will  you  allow  me 
for  the  present  to  take  it  as  granted  that  neither  you,  nor 
the  Dominions,  nor  any  one  else,  can  be  represented  on  a  body 
which  acts  as  the  national  and  domestic  government  of 
the  British  Isles. 

§  23.    Here  we  come  to  the  root  of  the  whole  {Hwblem. 
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The  Bapreme  govemmetit  of  this  vitet  Commonwealth  is  a 
duplex  goTemment,  that  is  to  say,  two  govemmentB  rolled 
into  one.  My  whole  argument,  which  I  ask  you  to  examine 
on  its  merits,  is  that  after  this  war  it  must  be  divided  into 
two  and  so  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  facts.  There 
miut  be  one  government  for  the  British  Isles  responsible 
for  its  local  domestic  affairs,  and  therefore  elected  by  the 
British  people  alone.  There  must  also  be  another  govem- 
ment  which  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  domeatic  affairs 
of  the  British  Isles  than  with  those  of  Canada  and  Australia, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth 
ae  a  whole,  and  upon  which  its  other  communities,  as  well 
as  the  British  Isles,  can  be  represented. 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction,  though  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
agree  with  it,  that  unless  this  change  is  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  made  in  time,  it 
will  perish  and  with  it  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  which  it 
stands,  those  of  India  along  with  the  rest.  That  is  my 
conviction,  and  I  have  given  some  reasons  for  it  in  two  books ; 
and  believing  that  as  I  do,  I  am  now  trying  to  see  what 
place  India  ought  to  occupy  in  the  new  and  altered  system. 

Now  suppose  that  it  is  really  possible  to  equip  India  at 
once  with  a  constitution,  the  counterpart  of  that  under 
which  the  peoples  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa 
govern  themselves,  the  problem  upon  which  I  am  working 
is  a  simple  one,  and  needs  no  special  treatment.  But  as 
a  political  mechanic,  who  is  trying  to  explore  the  subject, 
I  am  not  justified  in  making  that  assumption.  I  must 
explore  the  other  alternative  and  see  where  it  leads,  and 
I  urge  that  you  will  be  wise  to  do  the  same. 

Beeponsible  government  means  that  the  final  authority 
in  Indian  affairs  will  have  been  transferred  to  an  Indian 
Parliament.  We  are  now  supposing  that  India  will  approach 
this  final  transfer  by  several  steps.  The  nature  of  those 
steps  and  the  pace  at  which  eachis  to  be  taken  can,  and  should, 
be  freely  discussed  in  India.  But  the  final  decision  as  to 
what  they  are  to  be,  and  how  rapidly  they  can  be  taken, 
must  of  necessity  rest  with  the  government  outside  India, 
in  which  the  final  authority  remains,  until  the  transfer  is 
complete  and  India  has  assumed  the  position  of  a  self- 
governing  Dominion.  At  present  that  authority  rests  with 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  is  also  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  But  suppose  that,  as  I  have  predicted, 
that  dnplex  Parliament  is  divided  into  two,  a  purdly  British 
Parliament  upon  which  no  one  but  the  people  of  Britain 
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oau  be  repiesented,  and  a  true  Imperial  Parliament  upon 
which  the  other  communiities  of  the  Commonwealth  can 
find  a  place.  Which  of  those  two  bodies  do  you  think 
should  decide  how  iast  India  is  to  travel  towards  reBponsible 
government  ? 

In  The  Problem  of  the  Commmiwealih  I  have  argued  that, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  decision  must  rest  with  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  I  did  so  because  every  man  who  had 
sat  on  the  Cabinet  to  whom  I  had  access  told  me  that  an 
Imperial  Cabinet  could  not  control  foreign  affairs  unless 
it  included  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  I  laid  great 
stress  on  the  point,  just  because  I  knew  that  this  involved 
consequences  distasteful  not  only  to  the  people  of  India, 
but  also  to  those  of  the  Dominions.  I  thought,  and  think, 
that  I  was  right  in  this  ;  but  I  have  so  often  been  wrong 
that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  I  may  be  mistaken 
in  this  also.  For  the  purpose  of  our  present  discussion  let 
us  assume  that  I  was  mistaken  and  that  whether  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  to  be  answerable  to  the 
domestic  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  an 
Imperial  Parliament  is  purely  a  matter  of  option. 

Now  which  would  you  choose  ?  In  making  this  choice 
it  will  help  if  we  try  to  picture  the  two  governments  between 
which  your  choice  is  to  lie. 

In  the  pm%ly  British  Parliament,  diected  to  deal  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  British  Isles  and  to  vote  revenuee 
which  are  purely  British,  we  cfm  say  with  practical  certainty 
that  your  representatives  can  find  no  place. 

With  an  Imperial  Parliament,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  British  Isles,  it  is  otherwise. 
The  whole  point  of  calling  such  a  parliament  into  being  is 
that  the  other  communities  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well 
as  Britain,  can  be  represented  upon  it.  Now  the  only 
point  in  which  my  letter  differed  from  my  published  books 
was  this,  that  I  was  telling  my  friends  that  I  was  now 
convinced  that  India  must  be  represented  on  that  body. 
After  a  longer  stay  in  India  I  am  prepared  to  go  further  stiU. 
I  now  think  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  include 
an  Upper  as  well  as  a  Lower  House.  I  think  that  the  Upper 
House  should  bear  to  the  Lower  a  relation  similar  to,  though 
not  exactly  the  same  as,  that  which  the  House  of  Lords 
beare  to  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  passing  of  the 
Parliament  Act.  As  to  the  representation  of  India  in  both 
those  Houses,  the  appointment  of  His  Highness  the  Mahara- 
jah of  Bikaner  to  represrait  the  Princes  of  India  at  the 
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present  Imperial  Conference,  and  of  Sir  S.  Sinha,  has 
created  a  precedent  which  will,  I  believe,  never  be  reversed. 

Assuming  then  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  to  include 
two  houses,  I  will  deal  with  the  Upper  Chamber  firBt.  I 
Buggest  that  we  want  such  an  Upper  House  in  order  to  give 
a  voice  to  certain  intereBts  which  could  not  be  represented 
in  a  purely  elective  chamber  vested  with  power  to  turn 
the  Imperial  Government  out  of  office. 

Let  me  point  to  two  such  interests.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  India  a  quarter,  I  think,  are  in  Native  States  and 
Dearly  a  quarter  are  followers  of  Islam.  The  Native  States, 
no  less  than  the  Dominions,  are  committed  to  peace  and  war 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Imperial  Government.  I  submit 
that  their  princes  should  have  a  voice  in  the  counsels  which 
lead  to  such  decisions.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
representing  them  on  the  Upper  House  of  a  real  Imperial 
Parliament,  than  there  was  in  representing  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  Peers  in  the  House  of  Lords.  And  then  there  are 
the  followers  of  Islam,  not  only  in  India  but  also  outride  it. 
Turkey  contains  less  than  20,000,000  Moslems.  India  alone 
contains  66,000,000,  while  Egypt  and  Central  Africa  must 
include  some  34,000,000  more,  making  in  all  at  least 
100,000,000  followers  of  Islam.  The  majority  of  Moslems 
are  in  fact  citizens  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  although 
the  principal  centres  and  authorities  of  their  faith  are  outside 
its  limite.  The  result,  as  this  war  has  shown,  is  that  foreign 
relations  afiect  the  Moslem  community  at  a  sensitive  point 
and  in  various  ways  as  they  affect  no  other  important 
section  of  British  subjects.  Surely  it  would  greatly  add  to 
the  strength  of  this  Commonw^th  if  this  vast  cosmic 
community  could  feel  that  when  foreign  affairs  were  under 
discussion  their  views  were' voiced  by  spokesmen  of  their 
own  faith. 

Here,  then,  are  two  great  interests,  the  Native  States  and 
the  great  Islamic  community,  a  place  for  whose  spokesmen 
could  be  found  in  an  Upper  Chamber,  such  as  could  scarcely 
be  found  in  a  Lower  House  which  muat  be  a  purely  elective 
assembly. 

Before  leaving  the  Upper  House  I  want  also  to  suggest 
that,  according  to  all  precedent,  its  members  would  be 
eligible  for  office  in  the  Ministry  itself. 

Now  let  us  come  to  the  Lower  House,  which  must,  I 
assume,  be  wholly  elective.  I  am  still  within  the  limit  of 
views  which  I  am  not  likely  to  alter,  in  recordmg  my 
persona!  opinion  that  elected  representatives  of  India — by 
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which  I  must  not  be  taken  neceesarily  to  mean  representa- 
tives oi  the  present  Indicm  electorate — should  sit  in  that 
House  also.  As  to  the  basis  upon  which  the  various  com- 
munities  of  this  vast  Commonwealth  should  be  represented 
in  the  Lower  House,  I  have  no  views  to  offer  at  present. 
It  belongs  to  a  field  which  I  have  not  as  yet  explored,  and 
a  student  is  not  called  upon  to  offer  opinions  upon  a  part  of 
his  subject  until  he  has  carefully  examined  it.  I  have 
often  been  criticized  for  publisMng  opinions  upon  any 
section  of  this  whole  problem  before  I  had  worked  out  every 
detail  of  every  part  of  it.  My  excuse  is  that  the  subject  is 
too  vast,  and  events  are  moving  too  quickly,  for  such  treat- 
ment. I  am  trying  to  do  my  best  under  the  difficult  condi- 
tions imposed  by  these  times,  and,  therefore,  I  ask  your 
indulgence  for  ofiering  opinions  on  some  things  before  I  am 
able  to  suggest  solutiona  of  others. 

So  far,  however,  I  am  able  to  go.  I  believe  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  should  consist  of  two  Houses,  that  India 
should  have  her  spokesmen  on  both  ;  and  this  consequence 
would,  I  believe,  of  necessity  follow,  that  those  spokesmen 
would  be  eligible  for  seats  in  the  Ministry, 

§  24.  Let  us  now  summarize  our  residta.  The  questions 
which  most  deeply  affect  India  are  these — 

(1)  By  what  steps  should  she  reach  responsible  govern- 
ment 7 

(2)  How  fast  can  those  steps  be  taken  ? 

The  final  decision  on  such  questions  must  rest  with  one 
of  two  authorities,  either — 

I.  A  government  which  can  be  answerable  only  to  the 
people  of  the  British  Isles,  or 

II.  A  Government  which  q^n  be  made  answerable  to 
all  the  communities  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
therefore  one  which,  as  I  personally  hope  and  believe,  will 
contain  Indians  authorized  to  voice  the  wishes  of  her  people. 

Upon  which  of  these  two  authorities  would  you  wish 
these  final  decisions  to  rest,  until  they  are  made,  and  the 
need  for  making  such  decisions  has  ceased  ?  And  in  making 
your  choice  it  is  well  that  you  should  realize-that  the  Engl»h 
members  of  Parliament  upon  whose  sympathy  you  have 
learned  to  count  are  just  as  likely  to  seek  election  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  as  to  the  new  Parliament  created  to 
deal  with  the  local  affairs  of  the  British  Isles.  If  the  Imperial 
Parliament  continued  to  deal  with  India,  I  believe,  that 
nearly  all  of  them  would  seek  election  to  that  body.  The 
vital  point,  however,  is  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  could 
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include  members  directly  answerable  to  yourselTes.  The 
local  Parliament  of  the  British  Isles  could  not. 

S  25.  It  is  difficult  to  ooaceiTe  a  question  more  important 
to  Indians  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs,  and  for  their 
judgement  upon  it  to  be  clouded  by  the  passions  excited 
in  this  controversy  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  disaster. 
We  are  living  in  times  when  events  are  forcing  decisions 
npon  us.  They  piuiish  our  delays,  and  if  we  quarrel  and 
hesitate,  when  we  ought  to  be  thinking,  resolving  and 
acting,  events  will  rule  those  decisions  over  our  heads. 
We  have  then  to  accept  the  punishment  with  the  decision, 
as  has  happened  in  the  case  of  compulsory  service.  Our 
only  safety  lies  in  grasping  the  issues  at  stake.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  caused  a  personal  controversy  which  is  threatening 
to  cloud  such  issues  just  now,  when  counsels  that  are  calm 
and  clear,  insight  and  mutual  good  will  are  the  first  neces- 
sities of  the  time.  I  greatly  desire  to  end  this  controversy. 
It  can  hurt  me  but  little,  and  would  not  matter  if  it  hurt 
me  much.  But  to  public  interests  it  may  do  grave  and 
permanent  mischief,  if  suffered  to  obscure  questions  which 
can  only  be  settled  aright  so  far  as  they  are  clearly  under- 
stood. A  controversy  which  has  raised  such  passions 
ciumot  be  closed  by  allowing  it  to  die  ;  for  in  dying  it  leaves 
the  mind  of  the  public  strewn  with  untruths,  which  presently 
spring  to  life  in  a  harvest  of  thorns.  The  best  that  I  can  do, 
therefore,  is  to  tell  the  truth  patiently  and  in  detail  from 
b^inning  to  end.  And  in  doing  so  I  have  tried  not  to 
spare  my  own  mistakes  ;  for  why  should  one  do  otherwise  ? 
Avoidance  of  errora  is  the  privilege  of  those  who  walk  by 
paths  paved  with  precedents.  Such  avoidance  is  at  best 
'  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue  '.  Untravelled  paths  are 
traced  only  by  those  who  attempt  many  in  vain,  recognize 
their  mistakes,  turn  back,  and  try  others  anew.  You  who 
are  now  committed  to  fi^ds  which  are  strange  to  you  will 
learn  to  regard  your  own  mistakes  as  your  fastest  friends 
and  your  trustiest  guides.  Never  disown  them.  Call  them 
hy  their  name. '  Understand  and  consult  them.  Your 
achievements  you  can  leave  to  speak  for  themselves. 

And  in  noting  mistakes,  others,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  have 
tried,  BO  far  as  in  me  lies,  not  to  answer  blame  with  blame. 
'  Why ',  it  was  once  asked,  '  do  we  so  freely  arrogate  to 
ourselves  God's  prerogative  of  blame,  and  so  neglect  man's 
privilege  of  pity  ?  '  It  were  well  for  the  world  if  that 
question  were  written  at  the  head  of  every  leading  article, 
above  the  title  of  every  book,  across  the  chair  of  every 
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?ubUc  assembly  oud,  bettor  still,  in  the  heart«  of  men. 
0  apportion  blame  is  a  fruitless  task,  but  never  more  than 
in  times  which  are  calling  the  humblest  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  their  greatness.  The  world  is  in  throes  which  precede 
creation  or  death.  Oar  whole  race  has  outgrown  the  merely 
national  State,  and  as  surely  as  day  follows  night  or  night  the 
day,  will  pasa  either  to  a  Commonwealth  of  nations  or  else 
to  an  empire  of  slaves.  And  the  issue  of  these  agonies  reete 
with  ua,  in  which  word  I  include  yourselves.  Your  own 
freedom  is  at  stake,  the  freedom  not  merely  of  this  Common- 
wealth, but  that  of  the  World.  With  us  it  rests  to  destroy  it 
by  our  own  ignorance  and  divisions,  or  else  to  renew  and 
enlarge  it  by  such  unity  in  counsel  and  action  as  profounder 
knowledge,  a  fuller  understanding  of  and  greater  affection 
ior  each  other  alone  can  bring. 

Let  us  leave  this  talk  of  conspiracies  and  think  more  of 
each  other  and  less  of  ourselves.  And  this  I  would  urge  on 
my  own  countrymen,  no  less  than  on  my  fellow  citizens  in 
India.  With  inveterate  foes  thundering  at  our  gates  it  is 
scarcely  the  time  for  the  nations  of  this  Commonwealth  te 
harbour  unworthy  suspicions  of  each  other.  And  when 
peace  returns  and  the  tune  has  come  te  repair  its  breaches, 
to  widen  its  walls  and  extend  the  freedom  they  guard 
within,  let  ub  then  remember  the  words  in  which  Parliament 
from  of  old  has  been  wont  to  address  the  King  '  that  His 
Majesty  may  ever  be  pleased  to  put  the  best  construction 
on  all  their  words  and  acts  '.  Now,  and  also  in  the  time  to 
come,  let  us  deal  with  each  other  in  the  spirit  of  that  prayer. 

APPENDIX 

THE  CONGRESS  LEAGUE  SCHEME 
ItBSOWTION  adopted  bu  the  Tktrti/-F«ra  Session  of  the  Indim 
Nationai  Congress  hdd  at  Lucknow  on  the  29lh  December,  1916, 
outlining  a  Scheme  of  Storms  as  a  D^nite  Step  towards  Stlf- 
Oovemment.  Also  adopted  by  (A«  AU-India  Mudim  League  id 
He  Meeting  held  on  the  31st  December,  1916.  ■ 

RESOLUTION 
(a)  That  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  great  communities  of 
India  are  the  inheritors  of  ancient  civilizatione  and  have  shown 
great  capacity  for  government  and  administration,  and  to  the 
progress  in  education  and  public  spirit  made  by  them  during  a  cen- 
tury of  British  Rule,  and  further  having  regard  to  the  fact  ^at  tbe 
present  system  of  Government  does  not  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspire- 
tions  of  the  people  and  has  become  unsuited  to  existing  conditions 
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and  teqtniementa,  the  Conneas  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come 
whea  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperar  should  be  pleased  to  issue 
a  Proclamation  announcing  that  it  is  the  aim  and  intention  of  British 
policy  to  confer  Self-Qovemment  on  India  at  an  early  date. 

(6)  That  this  Congress  demands  that  a  definite  step  should  be 
taken  towards  Self-Qovemment  by  gianting  the  leformB  contained 
ID  the  scheme  prepared  by  the  All-India  CongieBS  Committee  in 
concert  with  the  Reform  Committee  appoints  by  the  All-India 
Muslim  league  {detaUed  beha). 

(c)  That  in  the  reconstrnctioD  of  the  Empire,  India  shall  be  lifted 
from  the  position  of  a  Dependency  to  that  of  an  equal  paitnei  m 
the  Empire  with  the  self-goTeming  DominionB. 

REFORM  SCHKUE 
/. — Provincid  Legislative  CouncUe 

1.  Provincial  Legislative  Councils  shall  consist  of  four-fifths 
elected  and  of  one-fifth  nominated  members. 

2.  Their  strength  shall  be  not  less  than  125  members  in  the  major 
provinces,  and  from  50  to  75  in  the  minor  provinces. 

3.  The  members  of  Councils  should  be  elected  directly  by  the 
peofde  on  as  broad  a  franchise  as  possible. 

1.  Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  representation 
ol  important  minorities  by  election,  and  the  Mohammedans  should 
b«  represented  through  special  electorates  on  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
tive Cooncils  in  the  following  proportions  : 

Punjab — One-half  of  the  elected  Indian  Members. 
Unitkd  Provinces — 30  per  cent       „  „ 

Bbmoal — 10  per  cent.  „  „ 

Bbhab — 25  per  cent.  „  „ 

CxNTKAi.  Pbovincks — 15  per  cent.    „  „ 

Madras — 15  per  cent.  „  „ 

BoHBAT — One-third  „  „ 

Provided  that  no  Mohammedan  shall  participate  in  any  of  the 
other  elections  to  the  Imperial  or  Provincial  Legislative  Councils, 
Mve  and  except  those  by  electorates  representing  special  interests. 
Provided  fi^thei  that  no  bill,  nor  any  clause  thereof,  nor  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  a  non-official  member  afiecting  one  or  the  other 
community,  which  question  is  to  be  determined  by  the  members  of 
that  community  in  the  Legislative  Council  concerned,  shall  be 
proceeded  with,  if  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  that  community 
in  the  particular  Council,  Imperial  or  Provincial,  oppose  the  bill  or 
any  clanse  thereof  or  the  resolution.^ 

5.  The  head  of  the  Provincial  Oovemment  should  not  be  the 
Preadent  of  the  Legislative  Council,  but  the  Council  should  have 
the  ri^t  of  electing  its  President. 

*  Qaase  4  is  now  usually  referred  to  as  *  the  Lnoknow  Compact '. 
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6.  The  right  of  asking  supplementary  questions  should  not  be 
restricted  to  the  member  putting  the  original  question,  but  should 
be  allowed  to  be  exercised  by  any  other  member. 

7.  (a)  Except  customs,  post,  telegraph,  mint,  salt,  opium,  railways, 

army,  and  navy  and  tributes  from  Indian  States,  all 
other  sources  of  revenue  should  be  Provincial. 

(6)  There  should  be  no  divided  heads  of  revenue.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  be  provided  with  fixed  contribu- 
tions from  the  Provincial  Governments,  such  fixed  con- 
tributions being  liable  to  revision  when  extraordinary  and 
unforeseen  contingencies  render  such  revision  necessary. 

(c)  The  Provincial  Council  should  have  full  authority  to  deal 
with  all  matters  aSecting  the  internal  administration 
of  the  province  including  the  power  to  raise  loans,  to 
impose  and  alter  taxation,  and  to  vote  on  the  Budget. 
All  items  of  expenditure,  and  all  proposals  concerning 
ways  and  means  for  raising  the  necessary  revenue,  should 
be  embodied  in  Bills  and  submitted  to  the  Provincial 
Council  for  adoption. 

{(l)  Resolutions  on  all  matters  within  the  purview  of  the 
Provincial  Government  should  be  allowed  for  discussion 
in  accordance  with  rules  made  in  that  behalf  by  the 
Council  itself. 

(e)  Aresolutioopasaed  by  the  Provincial  Legislative  Council  shall 
be  binding  on  the  Executive  Government,  unless  vetoed 
by  the  Governor  in  Council,  provided  however  that  if  the 
resolution  is  again  passed  by  the  Council  after  an  interval 
of  not  less  than  one  year,  it  must  be  given  efiect  to. 

if)  A  motion  for  adjournment  may  be  brougbt  forward  for  the 
discussion  of  a,  definite  matter  of  u^ent  public  impor- 
tance, if  supported  by  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
members  present. 

8.  A  ajK^cial  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Council  may  be  summoned 
on  a  requisition  by  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  members, 

9.  A  Bill,  other  than  a  Money  Bill,  may  be  introduced  in  Council 
in  accordance  with  rules  made  in  that  behalf  by  the  Council  itself, 
and  the  consent  of  the  Government  should  not  be  required  therefor. 

10.  All  Bills  passed  by  Provincial  Legislatures  shall  have  to  receive 
the  assent  of  the  Governor  before  tbcy  become  law,  but  may  be  vetoed 
by  the  Governor-General. 

11.  The  term  of  office  of  the  members  shall  be  five  years. 

II. — Frovhicittl  Goceriiiiieida 

1.  The  head  of  every  Provincial  Government  shall  be  a  Governor 
who  sliall  not  ordinarily  belong  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  or  any  of 
the  permanent  services. 

2.  There  sliall  be  in  every  Province  an  Executive  Council  which, 
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irith  the  Qovemor,  sliall  constitnte  the  Execative  QoTemment  of 
the  FioTince. 

3.  Hentbera  of  the  Indi&o  Ciril  Bervioe  shall  not  ordinarily  be 
appdnted  to  the  Ezecative  Councilg. 

4.  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  memberB  of  the  Executive  Ck>ancil 
ihall  oonBiBt  of  Indians  to  be  elected  by  the  elected  members  of  the 
Provincial  Legislative  Conntnl. 

5.  The  term  of  ofiGce  of  the  members  shall  be  five  yeais. 

///. — Imperial  Legislative  CouncU 

1.  The  strength  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  ahail  be  160. 

2.  Four-fifths  of  the  members  shall  be  elected. 

3.  The  fianchise  for  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  should  be 
videned  as  far  as  possible  on  the  Unes  of  electorates  for  Mohammedans 
fot  the  Provincial  Legislative  Councils,  and  tke  decUd  members  of  tie 
Pnmnaal  LegieUuive  Councils  ghouid  <dso  form  an  dectorate  for  the 
r«(um  of  members  to  the  Imperial  Legislative  CowioU. 

i.  One-third  of  the  Indian  elected  members  should  be  Mohammedans 
elected  by  separate  Mohammedan  electorates  in  the  several  Provinces, 
in  the  proportion,  as  nea/ly  as  may  be,  in  which  they  are  represented 
on  the  Provinci^  Legislative  Councils  by  separate  Mahommedan 
electorates. 

Vide  provisos  to  section  I,  clause  4. 

5.  The  Precddent  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  Conncil 
Itielf. 

6.  The  right  of  asking  supplementary  questions  shaU  not  be 
Kstricted  to  the  member  putting  the  original  question  but  should 
be  allowed  to  be  exercised  by  any  other  member. 

7.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Council  may  be  summoned  on  a  requisi- 
tion by  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  members. 

S.  A  Bill,  other  than  a  Money  BiU,  may  be  introduced  in  Council 
in  accordance  with  rules  made  in  that  buialf  by  the  Conncil  itself, 
and  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Qovernment  should  not  be  required 
therefor. 

9.  All  Bills  passed  by  the  Council  shall  have  to  receive  the  assent 
of  the  Oovemor-General  before  they  become  law. 

10.  All  financial  proposals  relating  to  sources  of  income  and 
items  of  expenditure  shall  be  embodied  in  Bills.  Every  such  Bill 
and  the  Budget  as  a  whole  shall  be  submitted  for  the  vote  of  the 
Imperial  Legislative  Council. 

11.  The  term  of  office  of  members  shaU  be  five  years. 

12.  The  matters  mentioned  hereinbelow  shall  be  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Le^slative  Council : 

(a)  Matters  in  regard  to  which  uniform  legislation  for  the  whole 

of  India  is  desirable, 
(t)  Provincial  legislation  in  so  far  as  it  may  afiect  interpro- 

vinoal  fiscal  relations. 
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(c)  Questions  affectiDg  purely  Imperial  Rerenne,  ezceptiiig 

tributes  from  Indian  States. 

(d)  Questions  afFecting  purely  Imjperial  Bxpendltuie,  except  that 

no  resolution  of  the  Imperial  LegialatiTB  Council  ^all  be 
binding  on  the  Oovemoi-General  in  Coundi  in  respect 
of  military  charges  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

(e)  The  right  of  revising  Indian  tariffs  and  customs-dntaes,  of 

impoalng,  altering,  or  removing  any  tax  or  ceaa,  modifying 
the  existing  system  of  currency  and  banking,  and  grant- 
ing any  aids  or  bounties  to  any  or  all  deserving  and 
nascent  industries  of  the  country. 
{/)  Resolutions  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  administiatioit 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

13.  A  Resolution  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  should  be 
binding  on  the  Executive  Oovenunent,  unless  vetoed  by  the  Qovemoi- 
General  in  Council :  provided,  however,  that  if  the  resolution  is 
again  passed  by  the  Council  after  an  interval  of  not  leas  than  one 
year,  it  must  be  given  effect  to. 

14.  A  motion  for  adjournment  may  be  brought  forward  for  the 
discussion  of  a  definite  matter  of  urgent  public  importance,  if 
supported  by  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  members  present. 

15.  When  the  Ciown  chooses  to  exercise  its  powers  of  veto  in 
regard  to  a  Bill  passed  by  a  Provincial  Legislative  Council  or  by 
the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  it  should  be  exercised  within 
twelve  months  from  the  date  on  which  it  is  passed,  and  the  Bill 
shall  cease  to  have  effect  as  from  the  date  on  which  the  fact  of  snch 
veto  is  made  known  to  the  Legislative  Council  concerned. 

16.  The  Imperial  Legislative  Council  shall  have  no  power  t« 
interfere  with  the  Government  of  India's  direction  of  the  military 
affairs  and  the  foreign  and  political  relations  of  India,  including 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  making  of  peace  and  the  entering  into 
treaties. 

IV.— The  Qovemmau  of  India 

1.  The  Governor-General  of  India  will  be  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

2.  He  will  have  an  Executive  Council,  half  of  whom  shall  be 
Indians. 

3.  The  Indian  members  should  be  elected  by  the  elected  members 
of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council. 

4.  Members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  shaU  not  ordinarily  be 
appointed  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Governor-General. 

5.  The  power  of  making  all  appointments  in  the  Imperial  Civil 
Services  shall  vest  in  the  Government  of  India,  as  constituted  under 
this  scheme,  due  regard  being  paid  to  existing  interests,  subject  to 
any  laws  that  may  be  made  by  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council. 

6.  The  Government  of  India  shall  not  ordinarily  interfere  in 
the  local  affairs  of  a  province,  and  powers  not  specially  given  to 
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Provincial  Government,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested  in  the  former. 
The  authority  of  the  Govenmient  of  India  will  ordinarily  be  limited 
to  general  sapervision  and  superintendence  over  the  Provincial 
Governments. 

7.  In  legislative  and  administrative  matters  the  Government  of 
India,  as  constituted  under  this  scheme,  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
independent  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

8.  A  system  of  independent  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  India  should  be  instituted. 

v.— The  Secretary  of  State  in  Cavnca 

1.  The  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  should  be 
aboUahed. 

2.  The  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  placed  on  the 
British  Estimates. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  State  should,  as  far  as  possible,  occupy  the 
same  position  in  relation  to  the  Qovemment  of  India,  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  does  in  relation  to  the  Governments  of  the 
self-governing  Dominions. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  should  be  assisted  by  two 
Pemianent  Under-Secretaries,  one  of  whom  should  always  be  an 
Indian. 

VI. — India  and  the  Empire 

1.  In  any  Council  or  other  body  which  may  be  constituted  or 
coaveued  for  the  settlement  or  control  of  Imperial  afiairs,  India 
shall  be  adequately  represented  in  like  manner  with  the  Dominions 
and  with  equal  rights. 

2.  Indians  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  respect 
of  status  and  rights  of  citizenship  with  other  subjects  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  throughout  the  Empire. 

VII. — MUitary  mid  other  mattera 
I.  The  military  and  naval  service  of  Hia  Majesty,  both  in  their 
commissioned     and     non-commis^oned     ranks, 
CommiMioiia  in     should  be  thrown  open  to  Indians  and  adequate 
the  Army.        provision  should   be  made   for  their  selection, 
training,  and  instruction  in  India. 
„  ,    ,     .  2,     Indians    should    be    allowed    to    enlist    as 

^       volunteers. 

3.  Executive  Officers  in  India  shall  have  no  judicial  powers 
SspHMioaof      entrusted  to  them,  and  the  judiciaiy  in  every 

jodick]  and      province    shall    be    placed    under    the    highest 
^^J^        Court  of  that  province. 
™"'*™*  ^  Syed  Mohammed. 

N.  SuBBA  Bad, 
General  Secretariet. 
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BABU  BHUPENDEA  NATH  BASU 

(as  ezpe&ihent  m  the  application  of  the  pbikcipi.e  of 
Dtaecht  to  the  Gotebkuemt  of  the  United  Peoviwcks) 


PREFATORY  NOTE^ 

TKe  studv  of  Indian  conditions  contained  in  this  pamphlet  has 
been  compiled  in  order  to  obtain  the  considered  criticiBm  of  friends 
with  whom  I  have  diBcussed  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  I  should 
be  ^ad  if  corrections  and  crtticisms  can  be  noted  on  the  blank  pages 
opposite  the  tert  to  which  they  refer  in  dearly  legible  writing. 

The  crittdBm  need  not  be  signed.  If  signed  I  shall  treat  the 
signature  as  absolutely  confidential.  Where  the  criticism  u  ujisigncd, 
I  should  be  glad  if  the  writer  would  describe  himself  in  general  terms, 
stating— 

(1)  Whether  he  is  a  European  or  an  Indian, 

(2)  Whether  he  is  a  member  of  a  public  body  or  of  the  public 

service,  and  adding  any  other  particulars  showing  the  angle 

from  which  he  views  the  question. 
In  working  out  my  final  results  I  should  like  to  be  free  to  quote  these 
descriptions,  if  I  have  occasion  to  quote  an  opinion ;  bnt  critjcs  will 
kindly  state  if  they  do  not  wish  this  to  be  done.  If,  however,  I  quote 
an  opinion  in  no  case  shall  I  reveal  the  identity  of  the  author,  where 
that  identity  is  made  known  to  me.  These  conditioiu  will,  I  think, 
enable  criticism  to  be  given  without  reserve. 

Kindly  forward  your  criticisms  at  your  earliest  convenience  to  the 
underugned — 

LIONEL  CUBTIS, 

c/o  Hessbs.  a,  H.  Wheeler  &  Co., 

15  Elgin  Road, 

Allahabad. 

^  Also  printed  on  the  covers  of  papers  IV,  V,  and  VI  as  original); 
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Emilt  Cottaoz, 
Naini  Tal,  U.P. 
Apnl  6,  1917. 
To 

The  Hon.  BABU  BHUPENDRA  NATH  BASU, 

Tbufle  Chambbrs,  Calcutta. 

Dbab  Me.  Bhupbndba  Nath  Basu, 

§  1.  With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  in  your  letter  of 
March  29,  let  me  say  that  the  subject  which  I  am  trying 
to  Btudy  is  the  relation  of  India  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire— 
the  place  which  India  ought  to  occupy  in  a  reconstructed 
Commonwealth  after  the  war.  I  began,  as  you  know,  by 
studying  the  relations  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  to 
the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth  and  have  published  certain 
conclusions  on  the  subject.  This  part  of  the  problem  is 
comparatively  simple  because  the  Dominions  are,  so  far 
as  their  national  affairs  are  concerned,  like  separate  clocks 
each  with  their  own  mainspring  in  themselves.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  consider  their  future  place  in  the  larger 
mechanism  of  the  whole  Commonwealth  without  reference 
to  any  changes  in  their  own  internal  structure.  India,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  not  as  yet  attained  this  domestic 
independence,  though  there  are  an  increasing  number  of 
Indians  who  desire  to  attain  it.  At  present  the  mainspring 
of  your  domestic  government  is  closely  connected  and,  in 
fact,  identical  with  the  mainspring  which  works  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole.  This  mainspring 
13  the  Imperial  Parliament,  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  study 
any  change  in  the  mechanism  of  the  Imperial  Government 
without  reference  to  the  effect  that  such  changes  would 
have  on  the  internal  government  of  India.  Herein  lies  the 
greatest  difficulty  which  the  student  of  the  subject  has  to 
(ace. 

$2.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  converse 
proposition  is  equally  true.  You  can  scarcely  sfiord  to 
cooeider  plans  for  changing  the  system  of  government  in 
India  without  reference  to  the  external  mechanism  by 
which  those  internal  changes  must  be  effected.    Have  yon 
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considered  how  far  this  meohamam,  as  atpresent  conetitoted, 
is  suitable  for  your  purpose  ?  Most  Iiidiiuifl  with  vliom 
I  have  talked  are  conscious  of  itB  weakness.  They  justly 
complain  that  since  the  abolition  of  the  Company  Parliament 
has  paid  the  scantiest  attention  to  Indian  affairs.  Id  the 
Company's  days  its  Charter  came  up  for  renewal  every 
twenty  years.  At  these  periods  the  administration  of  tlw 
Company  became  the  subject  of  direct  inquiry,  not  through 
a  Royal  Commission,  but  by  Parliament  itself,  through 
a  Parliamentary  Committee.  Such  inquiries  occupied  years, 
with  the  result  that  the  Members  of  Parliament  who  took 
part  in  them  obtained  a  considerable  knowlec^e  of  Indian 
affairs.  Powerful  friends  of  India,  like  Burke,  were  a  product 
of  the  system  and  such  men  were  able  to  develop  in  England 
a  public  opinion  and  an  Indian  policy  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  time.  It  was  mainly  through  this  agency  that 
the  British  mind  was  gradually  educated  to  the  idea  that 
the  interests  of  Indians  ought  to  be  the  actuating  principle 
of  British  policy  in  India.  The  modem  substitutes  for 
these  parliamentary  comnutteee  are  inquiries  held  by  such 
bodies  as  the  Decentralization  Commission  and  the  Public 
Services  Commission,  upon  which  but  few  Members  of 
Parliament  find  a  place.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  while 
the  old  parliamentary  committees  had  an  immense  effect 
on  British  public  opinion,  the  modem  commission  hae 
comparatively  little. 

§  3,  The  neglect  of  India  by  Members  of  Parliament  for 
the  last  two  generations  is  more  due  to  a  change  of  conditions 
than  to  any  change  for  the  worse  in  men.  The  truth  is 
that  since  the  mid<fie  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  growing 
complication  of  social  and  industrial  questions  in  the 
British  Isles  has  overwhelmed  the  Imperial  Government 
with  business  at  its  doors,  which  is  too  great  for  any  one 
body  to  handle.  If  you  will  glance  at  countries  like  America, 
Germany,  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  you  will 
easily  see  why  this  is  so.  America  with  its  population  of 
one  hundred  millions  transacts  its  business  through  no  less 
than  forty-nine  governments,  national  and  provincial ; 
Germany  with  sixty-eight  millions  has  over  thirty  such 
governments ;  Canada  with  eight  millions  has  nine ; 
Australia  with  five  millions  has  seven  ;  and  South  Africa 
with  six  millions  has  five.  The  United  Kingdom  with  its 
forty-five  miUions  has  but  one,  and  that  Government  has 
also  to  control  interests  common  to  peoples  including  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  human  race,  who  are  scattered  over 
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the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The  Imperial  Govemmetit 
ia  thns  called  upon  to  transact  three  diSerent  orders  of 
businees — 

(1)  The  Imperial  business  of  the  whole  British  Common- 
wealth. 

(3)  The  national  affairs  of  the  British  Isles. 

(3)  The  provincial  affairs  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland. 

\  4.  Inevitably  Parliament  attends  first  to  the  interests 
oftheBritisheleotorateupon  whose  will  it  depends.  Imperial 
aSairB  receive  but  scanty  attention  and  those  of  India  the 
least  of  all.  The  result  is  that  the  Imperial  Government 
and  public  opinion  in  England  has  scarcely  travelled  bwond 
the  policy  chartered  in  1858 — the  policy  of  governing  India 
for  the  sake  of  the  Indians,  a  policy  sufGcient  for  that  day 
only.  Public  opinion  in  England  has  never  consciously 
risen  to  tho  idea  of  enabling  India  to  govern  herself.  By 
this  I  mean  that  these  ideals  have  never  been  explicitly 
proposed  and  adopted  by  Parliament  and  given  as  instruc- 
tions to  its  servants  in  India.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Civil 
Servants  that  they  are  still  acting  on  the  instructions  and 
traditions  of  1868,  because  they  have  had  no  other  general 
ingtmctions  since. 

S  6.  I  know  that  you  agree  with  me  that  the  outstanding 
need  of  the  moment  is  that  the  principle  of  enabling  India 
to  govern  herself  should  now  be  chartered  in  a  form  at  least 
as  binding  and  as  explicit  as  the  Proclamation  of  1858. 
I  believe  that  public  opinion  in  England  is  almost  ripe 
and  can  quickly  be  ripened  to  the  point.  Personally  I 
believe  that,  if  you  could  take  a  plebiscite  on  the  subject 
in  England  now,  the  majority  of  voters  would  endorse  the 
principle  of  self-government  as  tho  goal  of  British  policy 
in  India.  But  as  things  are  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
that  issue  clearly  before  the  electorate  of  the  United  King- 
dom, because  at  a  general  election  they  are  preoccupied 
by  their  own  affairs.  There  are  too  many  issues  before 
them  at  each  election,  and  those  nearest  home  tend  to  obscure 
the  rest.  And  this  must  always  be  so,  while  a  general 
election  for  the  Imperial  Parliament  decides  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  well.  It  would  cease  to  be 
BO  if  once  the  Imperial  Parliament  were  divested  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  British  Islee 
and  had  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  it  now  has  with  those 
of  Canada  and  Australia.  But  this  could  only  be  done  by 
creating  for  the  British  Isles  a  separate  national  govonuQent 
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of  their  ovn,  similar  to  tliat  which  exists  in  the  self-governing 
Dominions, 

§  6.  The  moment  this  change  was  effected  the  Imperial 
Parliament  would  have  time  once  more  to  deal  with  uidian 
affairs.  Its  members  would  be  able,  as  of  old,  to  hold 
inquiries.  Under  modem  conditions,  these  inquiries  could 
be  held,  not  merely  in  London,  but  also  in  India.  In  the 
absence  of  British  issues,  elections  to  the  Imperial  Parlianient 
would  be  able  to  turn  on  Indian  issues.  The  Imperial 
Parliament,  moreover,  would  then  include  representatives 
from  countries  other  than  the  British  Isles,  and,  as  I  hope 
and  believe,  from  India  itself.  If  once  you  had  Indian 
representatives  on  the  Imperial  Parliament,  that  Parliament 
would  be  obliged  to  attend  to  Indian  affairs. 

§  7.  In  The  Problem,  of  the  Commonwealth  I  have  ai^ned 
that  a  change  like  this  could  not  be  effected  without  a  written 
constitution  like  that  of  the  United  States.  There  ia  one 
point  in  which  I  think  that  constitution  could  be  imitated 
to  advantage.  It  opens  with  a  preamble  in  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  pledge  themselves  to  certain  principles 
of  free  government.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Imperial  Con- 
stitution open  in  the  same  way  with  a  preamble  announcing 
that  the  Commonwealth  eziats  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
sdf-government,  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  to  all  communities 
included  within  its  circle,  of  which  India  is  the  most  populous, 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  Here  is 
a  method  in  which  you  could  enact  a  charter  more  binding 
and  more  irrevocable  than  the  Proclamation  of  1868. 

§  8.  Unlike  the  French,  the  British  people  instinctively 
shrink  from  committing  themselves  to  statements  of  general 
principles.  Provided  such  principles  are  really  sound,  their 
explicit  statement  is  for  that  very  reason  more  necessary 
for  the  British  than  the  French.  Our  caution  in  pledging 
ourselves  to  such  statements  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  experience  has  taught  us  how  difficult  it  is  in  practice 
to  give  effect  to  general  principles.  In  the  Proclamation 
of  1858,  for  instance,  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  principle 
that  Indians  were  entitled  to  equal  rights  with  all  other 
British  citizens  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The 
impUcations  involved  in  the  development  of  national  self- 
government  with  the  different  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  not  then  foreseen.  The  failure  of  mid-Victorian 
statesmen  to  realize  this  was  fruitful  in  misunderstandings 
which  have  led  to  a  serious  estrangement  between  the 
Dominions  and  India.    National  self-government  is  robbed 
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of  more  than  half  its  content  unless  the  Hfttion  is  .g:B''elii  ihe  . 
power  to  determine  the  composition  of  its  own  population. 
But  so  long  as  the  Government  of  India  was  held  in  trust, 
the  trustees  should  have  applied  to  India  the  same  policy 
which  the  Dominions  were  applying  to  themselves.  British 
citizens  from  each  nation  incorporated  in  the  Commonwealth 
should  only  have  been  allowed  to  visit  India  on  the  same 
terms  that  their  own  national  government  accord  to  Indians 
in  visiting  their  country.  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
India  Itself  will  exercise  the  same  power  of  self-government 
ia  internal  affairs  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  or  South  Africa.  Now  suppose  that  in  years 
to  come  a  flood  of  European  colonists  were  to  begin  to  pour 
into  Kashmir,  or  suppose  that  miUions  of  negroes  were  to 
b^n  to  settle  in  India,  I  think  the  Indian  Giovemment 
would  be  concerned  to  prevent  that  immigration.  It  ought 
to  prevent  it,  and  it  would  not  have  real  powers  of  aelf- 
govenmient  unless  it  could  prevent  it.  Such  a  power  is, 
of  course,  more  important  to  a  half -empty  country  than  one 
ao  thickly  populated  as  India.  Nevertheless,  self-government 
would  not  be  complete  in  India  unless  its  Government  had 
full  powers  to  control  immigration  into  its  own  territory. 
There  was  a  real  conflict  between  the  policy  embodied  in 
the  Proclamation  of  1858  and  the  policy  involved  in  the 
development  of  self-government,  and  that  conflict  was  not 
foreseen.  The  charge  of  bad  faith  to  which  it  exposes  us 
weighs,  I  know,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  shrink  from 
enunciating  the  principle  of  self-government  as  the  goal 
of  British  policy  in  India. 

$9.  Thereifi,however,  I  submit,  an  all-important  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  When  by  solemn  proclamation  we 
promised  equal  rights  to  all  British  citizens  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  we  virtually  promised  to  establish 
those  rights  at  any  moment,  and  wherever  they  might  be 
demanded  ;  and  that  was  just  what  we  could  not  do  without 
going  back  on  the  principle  of  according  national  self- 
government  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  proposing  to  ourselves  Self-government  as  the  ultimate 
goal  of  policy,  not  only  in  India,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  we  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  are 
merely  pledging  ourselves  to  neglect  no  possible  means  of 
approaching  that  ideal  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  are  only 
committing  ourselves  to  a  permanent  line  of  policy  which  can- 
not be  revoked,  and  which  will  remain  bindmg  on  all  succes- 
sive Secretaries  of  State,  and  above  all  on  the  members  of  the 
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';Ci.i;il-S*yy«!p.oat  here.  The  greatest  weakneea  of  the  present 
position  is  that  the  Civil  S^vice  have  no  orders  on  the  subject, 
and  in  matters  of  policy  they  cannot  act  without  ot<Wb. 

§  10.  Such  a  promise,  so  bindingly  made,  is  only  the  begin- 
ning though  an  all-important  b^inning.  When  a  captain 
sets  out  on  b  voyage,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  he 
should  have  orders  specifying  the  port  to  which  he  is  to 
steer,  however  near  or  far  that  port  may  be.  Having  given 
him  those  orders  you  can  next  prescribe  the  course  by 
which  he  is  to  steer.  If  I  advocate  an  Imperial  declaration 
that  self-government  is  the  goal  of  Indian  policy,  it  is  merely 
as  a  preface  to  taking  some  immediate  steps  for  travelling 
in  that  direction. 

§  11.  Assuming,  then,  that  you  have  got  an  Imperial 
Government  not  only  committed  to  this  policy,  but,  what 
is  equally  important,  able  to  consider  it  and  to  give  effect 
to  it,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  as  to  what  the  course 
should  be.  Let  us  glance  at  conditions  involved  in  the 
problem  of  establishing  self-government  in  India.  This 
country  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  China,  contains 
a  population  larger  than  that  of  any  in  the  world  which  is 
geographically  capable  of  achieving  a  specific  nationhood 
of  its  own.  Now  contrast  it  with  countries  like  England, 
France,  or  Italy.  I  am  taking  three  countries  which  have 
national  governments,  and  local  authorities,  but  no  promncial 
authorities  intervening  between  the  two.  Here  are  three 
countries,  which  in  area  and  population  are  commensurate 
with  one  of  the  larger  provinces  of  India.  It  is  scarcely 
in  doubt  that  all  three  of  them  suffer  from  over-centraliza- 
tion. They  would  be  far  better  off  with  provincial  govern- 
ments. In  India  such  intermediary  governments  exist  of 
necessity,  and  they  transact  the  business  which  touches 
the  people  most  nearly.  In  fact  an  administrator  in  a  highly 
responsible  position  once  said  to  me  '  I  am  now  coming  to 
the  view  that  there  should  be  no  Government  of  India 
except  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Army  and  Navy  '.  However 
that  may  be,  nine-tenths  of  the  matters  which  affect  the 
daily  life  of  the  millions  of  India,  are  handled  by  provincial 
executives  and  legislatures.  If,  therefore,  in  your  progrese 
towards  self-government  you  wish  to  seek  guidance  from  the 
past  it  is  to  countries  like  America,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa  you  should  look  for  it,  rather  than  to  En^and, 
Italy,  or  France,  You  should,  in  fact,  look  to  the  countries 
which,  like  India,  are  equipped  with  provincial  govemmentB, 
rather  than  to  those  which  have  none. 
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§  12.  Now  of  all  these  countries  it  is  true  that  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  achievement  of  self-government  in  the 
provinces,  before  attempting  to  apply  the  principle  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole  which  includes  the  provinces.  Personally 
I  doubt  whether  they  would  have  succeeded  if  they  had 
attempted  to  effect  both  changes  at  the  same  time,  or  until 
the  institutions  of  provincial  self-goTemment  had  been 
firmly  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  reason  is 
that  men  in  the  mass  can  scarcely  think  of  two  things  at 
the  same  time.  Look  at  a  military  organization  and  you 
will  see  that  this  is  so.  A  company  of  one  hundred  men  must 
leam  to  operate  and  to  move  as  one  unit  i7^8tincUvdy,  before 
it  is  of  any  use  to  drill  eight  companies  together  as  a  battalion. 
If  yoo  were  to  try  and  get  eight  hundred  men  to  leam  the 
practice  of  company  and  battalion  drill  together  from  the 
outset,  they  would  fall  into  confusion  so  often  that  their 
whole  training  would  be  greatly  delayed.  The  same  is 
true  of  political  organization.  When  Lord  Durham  in  his 
famous  Report  eighty  years  ago  recommended  the  introduc- 
tion of  responsible  government  into  the  Canadian  Provinces, 
he  saw  clearly  enough  the  need  of  a  national  government  in 
Canada.  But  he  did  not  advise  that  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  establish  one  until  the  separate  provinces  had 
mastered  the  art  of  running  themselves.  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  people  who  advocated  that  the  Transvaal  and 
Free  State  should  only  be  given  responsible  government 
on  condition  that  all  the  South  African  colonies  united  to 
establish  a  national  government  at  the  same  time.  Having 
watched  at  close  quarters  the  establishment  of  provincial 
self -government,  and  also  the  subsequent  establishment  of 
the  National  Government  in  South  Africa,  I  realize  the 
difiSculty  of  both  these  operations.  I  can  imagine  nothing 
more  likely  to  prejudice  the  successful  establishment  of 
either  than  an  attempt  to  establish  both  together. 

§  13.  There  is  one  apparent  difference  in  the  cases  I  have 
quoted.  In  America,  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa, 
provincial  governments  had  first  to  be  created  and  then 
a  national  government.  In  India  such  governments  already 
exist,  and  it  is  only  a  question  you  may  say  of  making 
them  answerable  to  public  opinion.  You  will  find,  however, 
that  you  cannot  populiurize  the  control  of  these  governments 
without  effecting  a  radical  change  in  the  mechanism  itself. 
Yon  cannot  use  petrol  to  drive  the  mechanism  designed  for 
a  steam  engine.  In  order  to  apply  a  new  motive  power  you 
have  to  revise  the  whole  machinery.    Your  whole  system 
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of  administration,  inherited  as  it  was  from  the  Mughal 
Empire,  was  conceived  from  the  outset  as  the  instruir^t 
of  an  autocracy.  Under  British  rule  it  has  been  throughout 
developed  on  the  principle  that  the  impulse  which  moves 
it  is  to  be  applied  from  outside  India.  The  Government  of 
India  ie  to  obey  the  Secreta^  of  State  ;  the  Provinciid 
Governments  are  to  obey  the  Government  of  India.  Some 
municipal  bodies  with  executives  of  their  own  are  the  only 
faint  beginnings  of  a  system  designed  to  be  driven  by  internal 
combustion.  The  whole  position  is  succinctly  set  forth 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Decentraliza- 
tion Commission. 

The  present  distribution  of  functions  between  the  Government  of 
India,  also  styled  the  Central  oi  Supreme  Government,  and  the 
Provincial  or  Local  Governments  and  AdminietrationB  is,  stated 
generally,  as  follows  : — Amongst  the  important  matters  which  the 
former  retain  in  their  own  hands  are  those  relating  to  foreign  afiairs, 
the  defences  of  the  country,  general  t&xation,  currency,  debt,  tarifie, 
posts  and  telegraphs,  railways,  and  accounts  and  auditing.  Ordinary 
internal  administration,  poUce,  civil  and  criminal  justice,  prisons,  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  the  revenues,  education,  medical  and 
sanitary  arrangements,  irrigation,  buildings  and  loads,  forests,  and 
the  control  over  municipal  and  rural  boards  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
Provincial  Governments.  But  even  in  these  matters  the  Government 
of  India  exercise  a  general  and  constant  control.  They  lay  down  lines 
of  general  policy,  and  test  their  application  from  the  administra- 
tion reports  and  returns  relating  to  the  main  departments  under 
the  Local  Governments.*  They  also  employ  expert  ofQcen  to  inspect 
and  advise  upon  a  number  of  departments  which  are  primarily 
administered  by  the  Local  Governments,  including  Agricultuic, 
Irrigation,  Forests,  Medical,  Sanitation,  Education,  Excise  and 
Salt,  Printing  and  Stationery,  and  Archaeology.  These  officers  are 
commonly  known  as  Imperial  Inspectors-General. 

The  control  of  the  Govprmnent  of  India  is,  moreover,  not  confined 
to  the  prescription  of  policy  and  to  action  taken  upon  reports  and 
inspections.  It  assumes  more  specific  forms.  They  scrutinize,  and, 
when  necessary,  modify  the  annual  budgets  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ments. Every  newly-created  appointment  of  importance,  every  Urge 
addition  even  to  minor  establishments,  every  material  alteration  in 
service  grades,  has  to  receive  their  specific  approval,  and  in  many 
cases,  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  State  is  likewise  necessary.  The 
practical  result  is  that  no  new  departure  in  Provincial  administra- 
tion can  be  undertaken  without  their  preliminary  sanction  or,  in 
important  matters,  without  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  also. 
Moreover,  the  general  conditions  of  Government  service,  such  as 
'  As  already  stated,  the  Local  Govemments  also  submit  copies  of  oil 
their  printed  proceedings  to  the  Goremmeot  of  India. 
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leave,  pension,  and  travelling  allowance  rules,  and  the  Public  Works 
and  Forest  Codes,  are  all  strictly  prescribed  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, either  suo  motu  or  on  instruction  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  wide  field  of  appeal  to  the  Government  of  India, 
as  also  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  from  persons  who  may  deem  them- 
selvea  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  a  Local  Government. 

The  essential  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  thus  that  at  present, 
even  in  matters  primarily  assigned  to  the  Provincial  Governments, 
these  act  as  the  agents  of  the  Government  of  India,  who  exercise 
a  very  full  and  constant  check  over  their  proceedings.' 

§  14.  In  so  far  as  you  introduce  any  real  self-government 
into  the  provinces  these  simple  relations  of  subordinate  to 
superior  authorities  must  be  changed.  Orders  can  be  given 
from  above  to  provincial  officially,  who  are  there  to  take 
orders  from  above.  But  orders  cannot  be  given  from  above 
to  a  popular  government  which  by  the  law  of  its  being 
obeyK  the  impulse  it  receives  from  below.  You  can  give 
limited  powei"s  to  provincial  assemblies,  you  can  restrict 
those  powers  as  you  will  ;  but  within  the  limit  of  those 
powers  such  assemblies  must  exercise  absolute  freedom  of 
choice.  Popular  government  in  any  country  too  large  to 
dispense  with  provinces,  in  fact,  means  that  at  least  two 
governments  must  exist  and  operate  side  by  side  in  immediate 
independence  of  each  other  correlated  only  by  the  terms 
of  the  constitution.  In  a  Canadian  Province,  for  instance, 
you  may  see  the  establishments  of  the  post  office  and  of 
the  agrieu!tm"al  department  working  on  these  lines.  The 
postal  officials  derive  their  instructions  from  the  National 
Assembly  at  Ottawa,  the  Agricultural  officials  from  the 
provincial  assembly  at  Toronto,  (Juebec,  or  Winnipeg. 
Self-government  in  any  large  country  thus  involves  the 
operation  of  two  authorities  with  separate  mainsprings  side 
by  side.  The  word  '  dyarchy  ',  compounded  of  the  Greek 
words  signif3dng  'two'  and  'government',  has  been  coined 
to  denote  this  principle  and  for  convenience  I  shall  use  it. 
Dyarchy  is  so  foreign  to  military  and  bureaucratic  concep- 
tions, that  the  oflicei-s  of  such  organizations  are  apt  to 
suppose  that  the  thing  cannot  exist. 

§  15.  In  order  that  two  governments  may  be  capable  of 
operating  in  the  same  area,  you  must  make  the  duties 
assigned  to  each  as  clear  as  possible  in  a  constitution  which 
may  consist  of  one  or  of  many  enactments.  You  must 
distinguish  the  functions  of  the  two  governments  and  make 
'  Report  of  the  Royal  Gommiaiion  upon  Dece7Urali:alion  iu  India,  vol.  i, 
pp.  20aiid21. 
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the  distinction  as  plain  as  yon  oaa.  Now  the  potential  fanc- 
tions  of  goTemment  are  infinite  in  number,  while  the  actual 
functions  constantly  increase  as  the  needs  of  society  inciease. 
You  would  never  succeed  in  drawing  out  two  final  lists 
of  functions,  one  comprising  all  the  things  which  the  national 
government  is  to  do,  and  the  other  all  the  things  which  the 
provincial  goTemmeuts  are  to  do.  So  you  give  a  list  of 
specified  things  to  one  of  those  governments.  You  may 
enlarge  that  fist  as  you  like  from  time  to  time  ;  but  you 
provide  that  all  the  things  which  at  any  given  time  are  not 
on  that  liat  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  other  government, 
g  16.  To  bring  matters  to  a  fine  point ;  if  you  are  to 
introduce  any  real  element  of  self-goTemment  into  your 

Erovincial  institutions,  you  must  have  a  list  of  functions, 
owever  short,  which  the  Cuitral  Government  may  not 
touch  so  loi^  as  they  remain  on  that  list. 

§  17.  In  India  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  done.  There 
is  nothing  within  the  powers  of  a  provincial  government 
which  the  Government  of  India  may  not  touch,  and  scarcely 
anything  which  it  doee  not  touch  from  time  to  time.  But 
there  is  more  in  it  than  this.  One  finds  oneself  wondedng 
whether  any  serious  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  distin- 
guish the  things  which  belong  to  the  parts,  from  those  which 
belong  to  the  whole,  to  think  out  the  principles  upon  which 
that  diBtinction  should  be  based,  or  to  bring  the  cases  which 
arise  to  the  test  of  those  principles.  In  books  on  India  one 
reads  a  great  deal  of  the  infinite  diversity  of  its  peoplefl, 
a  diversity  which  in  some  respects  is  greater  than  that 
between  any  two  nations  in  Europe.  But  if  so,  how  can  it 
be  right  to  apply  one  criminal  code  to  the  whole  conntry  ? 
In  the  Punja/b  one  is  told  that  offences  against  the  law  of 
marriage  are  the  commonest  cause  of  murder  and  seriooB 
crime.  Madras,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  little  troubled 
by  this  factor.  Is  it  really  sound  then  that  the  Government 
01  the  Pnnjab  should  not  be  free  within  limits  to  mould  its 
own  criminal  law  to  suit  its  own  conditions  ?  The  other 
day  the  Viceroy's  Council  passed  a  bill  dealing  with  one  form 
of  cruelty  to  animals.  If,  as  I  am  told,  this  particular  crime 
is  practically  confined  to  one  province,  why  was  the  matter 
dealt  with  by  the  National  Legislature  ?  Then  the  Patoa 
and  Dacca  universities  were  discussed  ;  and  finally  the 
member  for  Burmah  asked  the  Government  of  India  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  a  Burmese  University.  Why  did 
no  one  suggest  that  there  was  anything  strange  in  asking 
the  Government  of  India  to  deal  with  the  University  of 
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a  pfovince  so  detached  that  one  sometimes  wonders  if  it 
should  have  been  incorporated  in  India  at  all  ?  la  saying 
all  this  I  am  i^obably  exposing  my  own  ignorance  ;  but  if 
so,  I  want  to  expose  it  in  order  to  learn  by  getting  you  to 
correct  me  and  explain  why  these  things  are  so.  In  the 
absence  of  such  explanation  I  am  drifting  towards  the 
conclusion  that  in  this  vast  and  diversified  country,  no  real 
attempt  has  been  made  to  evolve  a  distinction  between 
things  provincial  and  things  which  are  national.  For 
desiMte  all  this  diversity  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  map 
to  see  that  in  India  proper  there  is  national  unity  underlying 
the  diversity.  You  cannot  eliminate  the  Grovemment  of 
India  as  John  Bright  wished  to  do.  But  I  suggest  that  you 
can  and  must  evolve  a  list  of  matters  which  provincial 
governments  can  regulate  for  tfaemaelvee,  subject  only  to 
such  a  veto  by  the  Giovemor-General  as  exists  in  Canada. 

§  18.  Indeed,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  your  so-called 
provincial  governments  are  scarcely  deserving  of  the  name. 
They  are  merely  the  Giovemment  of  India  operating  in  the 
pro^cee.  One  curious  manifestation  of  this  is  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  I.C.S.  in  the  Provincee  (see  Beport  of  the 
Deetniralization  Commiaaion,  sections  31,  34,  38,  30,  and  40), 
The  members  of  this  corps  are  still  expected  to  supervise 
all  the  executive  departments  of  government,  although 
to  a  lesser  degree  than  formerly.  The  Commissioner  and 
Collector  still  supervise  and  report  upon  the  schools,  the 
police,  the  forests,  the  irrigation  department,  the  Public 
Works  Department,  and  so  on.  In  a  great  measure  the 
I.C.S.  remains  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Provinces. 
This  simply  will  not  work  under  any  system  of  real  popular 
government  which  operates  through  a  parliament  and 
cabinet.  In  responsible  government  the  unity  which  an 
ewcntive  must  nave  is  provided,  not  by  the  permanent 
civil  service,  but  by  the  cabinet.  The  permanent  officers 
are  all  grouped  under  one  or  other  of  the  ministers,  and 
any  matters  at  issue  between  various  departments  are 
threshed  out  between  ministers  in  the  secrecy  of  the  cabinet, 
The  minister  who  is  overruled  must  either  resign  or  else 
be  prepared  not  merely  to  accept  the  cabinet's  decision, 
but  even  to  justify  to  the  public  a  decision  which  he  has 
contested  with  his  colleagues.  The  system  implies  that 
ministers  stand  on  a  footing  of  virtual  equality  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Prime  Mmister.  Members  of  the  I.C.S. 
would  have  to  be  answraable  to  one  minister  whose  position 
would  be  intolerable  if  his  subordinates  were  constantly 
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supervising  and  reporting  on  the  departm^ital  work  of  all 
his  collea^es. 

§  16.  The  general  reault  is  that  in  order  to  popularize  the 
control  of  provincial  governments  you  must  not  only  draw 
horizontal  lines  dividing  their  functions  from  those  of  the 
national  government ;  but  you  must  also  draw  vertical 
lines  dividing  the  fimctions  of  provincial  departments  from 
each  other, 

§  20.  In  travellmg  towards  responsible  government  there 
is  another  consideration  you  must  hold  in  mind,  which 
differentiates  the  case  of  India  from  that  of  America,  Canada, 
and  Australia,  though  in  a  slighter  degree  from  that  of  South 
Africa,  The  people  of  the  Am^irican,  Australian.andCanadian 
colonies  were  all  approximately  at  the  same  stage  of  advance- 
ment. In  the  I^vinces  of  India  there  is  a  far  greater 
variety.  Am  I  not  right  in  thinking  that  in  Bombay  and 
Bengal  the  people  sufficiently  conversant  with  public  affairs 
to  take  a  part  in  them  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  the 
Central  and  Frontier  Provinces  ?  If  so,  your  system  should 
be  one  which  admits  of  each  Province  advancing  at  its  own 
pace.  If  you  apply  the  same  system  to  all  of  them  you  are 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Either  the  progress  of  your 
advanced  Provinces  must  be  kept  down  to  the  pace  of  the 
most  backward,  or  you  will  have  a  breakdown  in  the 
backward  Provinces  which  will  bring  yova  whole  forward 
movem^it  into  disrepute.  Any  definite  breakdown  will 
strengthen  the  case  of  those  who  are  averse  to  progress 
towards  responsible  government.  Disorder  is  like  plague ; 
the  infection  spreading  from  one  community  to  its  neighbours 
will  greatly  complicate  the  task  of  ministers  in  the  more 
advanced  communities.  Happily  the  reverse  is  also  true. 
Unhampered  progress  in  advanced  Provinces  will  influence 
the  backward  communities.  If  you  d^ire  your  pr(^reBS 
towards  responsible  government  to  be  as  rapid  as  possible 
you  have  everything  to  gain  from  a  system  which  allows 
each  Province  freedom  to  move  as  fast  as  it  can  without 
waiting  for  those  behind  it.  You  don't  want  your  march 
to  proceed  on  the  mUitary  principle  that  the  pace  of  the 
army  must  be  that  of  the  slowest  regiment. 

§  21.  And  whatever  steps  you  take  towards  responsible 
government  should  be  re^  steps.  The  criticism  I  should 
venture  to  make  of  the  various  schemes  which  have  been 
put  forward  is  that  they  provide  no  instalment  of  real 
responsible  government.  The  first  condition  of  popular 
government  is  that  a  definite  section  of  the  people  should ' 
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aspire  to  achieve  for  themselves  a  better  life  not  only  in 
tmngfl  material  but  in  things  spiritual.  A  few  leadera  must 
then  formulate  plans  for  realizing  these  vague  aspirations 
in  practice.  In  reepouse  to  the  vague  aspiration  for  improved 
education,  leaders  must  formulate  schemes  for  training  more 
teachers,  building  more  schools,  &c.  But  in  offering  to 
execute  those  plans  they  must  also  insist  that  the  people  at 
large  must  bear  the  cost,  and  bear  it  before  the  benefit  is 
reaped  and  experienced.  And  when  this  i&  done  the  plans 
will  often  prove  disappointing  in  their  results.  Other 
leaders  will  arise  who  mil  argue  that  many  mistakes  have 
been  made  and  that  they,  in  the  light  of  experience,  if  given 
the  power,  can  do  things  in  a  better  way.  In  the  long  run  • 
the  electorate  can  only  test  the  value  of  the  various  leaders 
and  their  views  by  trial,  that  is  to  say  by  dismissing  one 
government  and  by  putting  another  in  office.  The  trustiest 
leaders  in  the  long  run  will  prove  to  be  those  who  can  induce 
the  electorate  to  face  the  heaviest  immediate  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  a  future  benefit  to  be  reaped  by  their  successors 
rather  than  themselves.  In  order  to  realize  these  conditions 
yonr  constitution  must  be  one  which  makes  it  perfectly 
dear  where  responsibility  for  success  or  failure  lies.  lo 
a  government  half  appointed  and  half  elected  you  could 
never  know  this.  It  is  only  when  governments  stand  or 
bll  together  under  the  leadership  of  one  man  that  a  people 
really  learn  which  leaders  to  trust  and  which  to  avoid. 

§  22.  To  formulate  principles  with  which  no  one  can  quarrel 
is  fatally  easy  when  you  are  writing  of  government.  The 
only  real  test  of  their  practical  value  is  ficrst  to  see  whether 
you  can  formulate  them  into  a  scheme,  secondly,  to  see 
whether  that  scheme  will  draft  into  legal  shape,  and  thirdly, 
to  see  how  the  law  so  framed  will  work  in  actual  practice. 

I  23.  I  will  now  go  so  far  as  to  submit  the  principles  I 
have  suggested  to  the  first  test,  of  seeing  whether  I  can 
suggest  a  scheme  which  looks  as  if  it  would  enable  these 
principles  to  be  realized  in  practice.  I  shall  do  this  in  order  to 
elicit  your  criticism.  I  will  ask  you,  however,  to  look  at  the 
scheme  as  a  whole  before  making  criticisms  on  any  part  of  it. 

I  24.  The  first  step  I  would  suggest  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
official  vote  altogether  off  the  Provincial  Legislative  Council. 
The  reason  for  having  these  voters  under  the  direct  orders 
of  Crovemment  is  plain.  At  present  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  to  the  Giovemment  of  India  ;  the 
Government  of  India  is  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Parliament.    The  Secretary 
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of  State  cannot,  therefore,  undertake  to  be  bound  by  two 
votes — one  in  the  Provincial  CounoU  and  the  other  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  may  be  in  conflict.  He  cannot,  therefore,  allow 
the  provincial  executive  to  be  bound  by  any  vote  of  their 
Legislative  Council.  I  am  not  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  noo- 
official  msjority  has  been  accorded  in  these  Councils.  The 
Government  relies  in  the  last  resort  on  its  power  of  veto. 
In  the  last  analysis  one  man  cannot  serve  two  masters, 
and  one  government  cannot  obey  two  authorities.  The 
Provincial  Government  cannot  be  responsible  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  also  to  the  Provincial  Council.  Then  why 
flinch  from  the  fact  ?  Why  not  say  so  openly  ?  Why 
•  not  empower  the  Provincial  Government  to  declare  that  it 
cannot  liold  itself  bound  by  this  or  that  particular  vote  ? 
What  real  good  is  done  by  this  cumbrous  expedient  (which 
deceives  no  one)  of  ordering  intelligent  officials  to  vote 
blindly,  irrespective  of  their  personal  judgement  ?  This 
practice  operates  to  prostitute  the  principle  of  free  and 
conscientious  judgement  by  individuals  upon  which  alone 
responsible  government  can  rest.  It  has  another  evil 
consequence.  The  supreme  purpose  of  this  world-common- 
wealth is  to  achieve  the  unity  of  various  nations  in  one  free 
state.  It  exists  to  train  them  to  resist  their  natural  tendency 
to  oppose  each  other,  and  to  learn  to  act  together  instead. 
The  stranger  who  enters  the  galleries  of  your  Legislative 
Councils  sees  the  racial  division  officially  recognized  and 
stamped  on  the  benches  beneath  his  eyes. 

§  25.  The  effect  is  to  create  artificial  parties — one  Indian 
and  one  British.  The  constant  pressure  of  the  official  vote 
operates  to  check  the  development  of  real  Indian  parties, 
and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  you  develop  such  parties  that  you 
will  achieve  self-government.  Just  at  present  people  in 
self-governing  countries  are  obsessed  by  the  evils  of  the  party 
system.  People  are  always  obsessed  by  the  defects  of  the 
system  under  which  they  are  living  and  forget  the  greater 
defects  of  other  systems.  For  no  system  of  government  is 
free  from  defects.  If  you  are  to  work  popular  government 
at  all  you  must  have  some  organized  parties,  and  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  those  parties  should  correspond  to 
the  sentiments  of  people  in  the  country  itself. 

§  26.  I  have  said,  '  get  rid  of  the  official  voters.'  That 
you  can  do  without  getting  rid  of  the  official  speakers.  If 
any  council  is  to  pronounce  B,a  opinion  it  must  have  the 
matter  in  question  explained  to  it  by  those  in  actual  charge 
of  the  business.     Let  members  of  the  Government  ait  in 
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tbe  Council  and  speak.  Let  them  be  free  to  flummon  any 
other  officials  they  please  to  take  part  in  the  debates.  But 
let  voting  be  confined  to  memb^  who  are  not  officials. 
I  do  not  say  let  it  be  confined  to  elected  members,  because, 
as  I  understand,  you  cannot  as  yet  secure  that  all  sections 
of  your  population  can  get  their  opinions  voiced  unless 
some  members  are  specially  appointed. 

j  27.  A  minor  though  not  unimportant  advantage  of  the 
change  would  be  that  the  time  of  highly-paid  officials  would 
no  longer  be  wasted  by  sitting  for  weeks  on  the  benches  of 
the  CouncCsj  waiting  to  cast  any  vote  which  Government 
may  order  them  to  record. 

§  2S.  I  am  assuming  that  Provincial  Governments  woidd 
be  instructed  to  exercise  this  power  of  refusal  only  where 
they  now  use  the  official  whip.  They  should  accept  the 
opinion  of  the  Counoi],  even  when  it  does  not  coincide  with 
their  own,  except  where  they  feel  that  it  is  such  that  they 
cannot  he  responsible  for  giving  effect  to  it.  Subject  to 
this  saf^uard  the  discussions  of  tbe  Council  would  range 
over  the  whole  sphere  of  provincial  government.  They 
would  thus  remain  what  they  are  designed  to  be,  an  organ 
through  which  public  opinion  can  express  itself  with  regard 
to  any  branch  of  the  public  administration  of  law.  But 
I  am  presently  going  to  suggest  that  you  should  make  this 
Council  responsible  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  for  certain 
branchee  of  administration  and  also  of  legislation. 

{  29.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  would  urge  that  your 
Conncils  should  be  made  responsible  to  a  clearly  defined 
electorate,  however  small  that  electorate  may  be.  At 
present  this  has  been-  done  only  in  the  case  of  the  Moham- 
medan minority.  The  majority  are  elected  by  district 
boards  and  municipal  councils.  With  reference  to  this 
system  there  are  two  questions  that  I  want  to  put. 

(1)  Why  cannot  the  voters  who  elect  local  authorities 
be  aJlowed  to  elect  the  provincial  councillors  ? 

The  answer  can  only  be  that  many  of  them  are  not 
qualified  to  record  their  judgement  upon  provincial  affairs. 
Accepting  that  answer  for  a  moment,  I  have  another 
question  to  put. 

(2)  Are  the  members  of  local  authorities  the  only  people 
fit  to  vote  for  provincial  councillors  ? 

Surely  not.  There  must  be  many  others  who  did  not 
stand  for  the  local  authority  who  are  just  as  qualified  to 
vote  for  the  Provincial  Councils.  If  so,  why  not  make  a  list 
of  them  and  let  them  vote  ? 
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§  30,  The  only  intelligible  answer  to  this  question  can  be 
that  the  members  of  local  authorities  have  some  kind  of 
mandate  from  their  own  electors  as  to  the  choice  they  should 
make  of  provincial  councillors.  If  so,  why  not  let  the  local 
electors  explicitly  record  their  own  choice  of  members  for 
the  Provincial  Councils  ?  But  the  fact  is  there  is  no  such 
mandate.  Again  and  again  I  have  asked  experienced  Indians 
and  officials  whether  the  elector  in  voting  for  the  member 
of  a  local  authority  ever  asks  the  candidate  how  he  will 
vote  at  elections  for  the  Provincial  Council,  and  the  answer 
is  always  in  the  negative.  Another  and  really  mischievous 
tendency  is  already  at  work,  so  1  am  told.  Candidates 
who  desire  election  to  the  Provincial  Councils  are  concerned 
to  pack  the  local  authorities  with  members  who  will  vote 
for  them.  They  would  be  less  than  human  if  they  did  not. 
At  pi'esent,  as  I  am  informed,  the  electors  are  not  told  this. 
They  are  asked  to  vote  on  municipal  issues  for  men  who 
are  largely  seeking  election  with  Provincial  instead  o£ 
Municipal  issues  in  view.  But  presently,  as  interest  in 
Provincial  politics  develops,  the  electors  will  and  must  be 
told.  They  will  be  asked  to  vote  this  way  or  that  for  local 
authorities,  not  in  view  of  the  better  administration  of  local 
business,  but  in  order  to  secure  this  or  that  result  in  subse- 
quent provincial  elections.  It  was  just  this  mischief  which 
led  to  the  recent  amendment  of  the  American  Constitution, 
enabling  senators  to  be  chosen  by  direct  popular  election. 
So  long  as  the  State  Assemblies  chose  the  senators,  state 
elections  turned  on  federal  issues.  The  voters  were  driven 
to  choose  state  legislators  pledged  to  vote  for  some  particular 
senator,  not  because  the  candidate  was  pledged  to  this  or 
that  reform  in  state  politics. 

§  31.  If  a  people  are  to  be  trained  to  the  practice  of  self- 
government,  surely  it  is  the  simplest  system  which  will 
best  achieve  that  end.  Why  not  frame  a  list  of  electors 
in  each  Province  such  as  thoughtful  men  who  know  India 
consider  to  be  qualified  to  form  a  judgement  and  record 
an  opinion  on  Provincial  affairs.  Obviously  a  man  may  be 
qualified  to  vote  on  the  affairs  of  his  own  town,  when  he 
is  not  qualified  to  vote  on  the  affairs  of  the  Province,  because 
he  might  know  a  good  deal  about  local  affaii^s  while  he  knew 
seareely  anything  of  Provincial  affairs.  Universal  suffrage 
exists  in  no  country  in  the  world.  Certain  qualifications 
are  always  required  as  to  age,  generally  as  to  property  and 
often  as  to  education.  You  have  first  to  consider  what 
qualifications  will  suffit-iently  attest   the  fitness  of  a  man 
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who  has  them  to  vote  on  Provincial  affairs.  The  next  step 
is  to  get  on  to  a  Hat  all  the  people  who  are  proved  to  possess 
those  qualifications.  Then  it  is  clear  that  they  and  no  one 
else  are  the  people  finally  responsible  for  the  interests 
entrusted  to  the  Council  they  elect.  And  don't  be  distressed 
ii  the  list  of  qualified  voters  is  only  a  very  small  section  of 
the  population.  Such  smallness  is  an  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  full  responsible  government,  which  can  be  removed  if 
you  look  it  in  the  face.  If  the  qualifications  required  are 
sound,  but  the  men  who  are  proved  to  possess  them  strikingly 
few,  the  shortness  of  the  voting  roll  will  of  itself  stimulate 
desire  to  remedy  the  defect.  Social  defects  are  removed  by 
exposing  them  to  light  not  by  masking  them.  The  existing 
electoral  system  simply  evades  any  decision  aa  to  how  many 
people  are  fit  to  vote  for  the  Legislative  Councils.  It  excludes 
from  the  actual  franchise  large  numbers  of  people  who  are 
really  fit  to  vote  for  the  Councils,  while  it  gives  the  Councils 
themselves  no  real  constituencies  to  which  they  are  respon- 
sible. Surely  it  would  constitute  no  small  step  towards  real 
self-government  if  yoc  had  a  list  of  primary  voters,  however 
small,  to  whom  the  Councils  knew  that  they  were  answerable, 
and  who  knew  that  the  councillors  were  answerable  to  them 
and  to  no  one  else.  But  I  am  preaching  to  the  converted 
as  you  have  recorded  your  opinion  in  favour  of  direct  election. 

§  32.  Let  us  assume,  therefore,  that  we  have  got  rid  of 
the  official  members  and  have  a  Council  directly  elected 
by  primary  voters.  So  far  the  suggestions  I  have  made 
have  merely  been  by  way  of  clearing  the  mound  of  debris 
before  laying  the  first  foundations  of  genuine  resixmsible 
government. 

g  33.  I  am  now  going  to  suggest  a  way  in  which  the  foimdii- 
tions  might  be  laid  and  a  superstructure  built  as  the  courses 
laid  below  are  found  to  be  strong  enough  to  carry  it.  Lot 
us  deal  first  of  all  with  administrative  work  and  go  on  to 
legislative  work  afterwards.  By  reference  to  the  passage 
I  have  quoted  from  the  Report  of  Ike  Decentralization 
Commission,  and  from  other  sources,  I  have  compiled  the 
following  rough  list  ot  the  administrative  duties  such  aa 
either  are,  or  might  be,  entrusted  to  Provincial  governments. 

I 

Agriculture.  Registration  of  Deeds. 

Co-operative  Credit.  Control  of  Professions. 

Factories,  Roads  and  BridgeB. 

Archaeology  and  Miisciims.  Local  Railways. 
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II 

Foteota.  Irrigataon. 

Ill 

Public  Health.  Local  OoTemment. 

Hospitals.  Education. 

DiapenaarieB. 

IV 

Excise.  Opium. 

Asaeasments  and  Collection  of         Civil  and  Criminal  Justice. 
Land  Revenue,  Prisons. 

Stamps.  Police. 

Salt. 

Now  under  the  proposal  I  am  going  to  make  to  you  the 
Le^lative  Councik  remodelled  on  the  linefl  I  have  sketched 
above  would  continue  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  provincial 
administration  in  their  discussions.  Let  them  be  free  as 
at  present  to  suggest  anything  and  to  discuss  anything, 
sitting  in  their  present  capacity  as  advisory  councils.  But 
let  thefle  Councils  also  sit  in  another  capacity,  that  of 
responsible  legislatures  in  a  self-governing  Colony,  destined 
to  become  the  province  of  a  self-governing  Dominion.  To 
each  Legislative  Council  sitting  in  that  capacity  you  might 
entrust  certain  of  the  powers  scheduled  above,  together 
with  the  proportion  of  revenue  spent  on  them  during  the 
last  few  years.  Those  powers  and  those  revenues  you 
would  leave  them  to  administer  on  the  lines  of  responsible 
government.  Then  as  each  electorate  and  its  Council  proved 
its  capacity  for  the  task  already  assigned  to  it,  you  would 
add  other  powers  and  revenues,  either  singly  or  in  groups. 
The  last  powers  to  be  added  would  be  the  administration 
of  the  Courts,  the  prisons,  and  police.  The  Council  would 
in  fact  sit  in  two  capacities.  In  one  capacity  it  would  sit 
as  at  present  as  an  advisory  Council  convened  to  discuss 
all  matters  of  provincial  government.  In  another  capacity 
it  would  act  exactly  like  the  legislature  of  a  self-governing 
colony  in  respect  of  the  functions  and  revenues  which  had 
been  transferred  to  it.  There  will  thus,  during  the  transition 
stage,  be  two  sets  of  functions,  those  transferred  to  the 
control  of  the  Council  and  those  reserved  to  the  present 
Provincial  Government.  It  will  be  convenient  if  we  agree  to 
speak  ofthesepowers  as  frajw/errcdjjowers  and  reaen«<i  powers. 

§  34.  Before  going  farther  let  me  say  that  I  suggest  making 
the  ejroeriment  frankly  experimental.  You  will  notice 
that  I  have  divided  the  sch^uled  powers  into  four  groups. 
In  the  first  group  I  have  included  all  the  powers  which 
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might  be  transferred  together  at  once  to  all  the  FroTincial 
L^pelaturea  to  administer.  In  some  Provinces  either  forests 
or  irrigation  or  both  might  be  added  according  to  local 
conditions.  In  oth^  FrovinceB  these  functions  might  have 
to  be  reserved  until  the  Ckiuncil  had  found  its  feet.  Where 
two  Provinces  both  depend  for  their  water  on  the  same  rivers, 
it  might  never  be  possible  to  provincialize  the  control  of 
irrigation  at  all.  The  whole  point  of  the  proposal  is  that 
it  does  not  commit  you  to  a  hard  and  fast  procedure.  You 
can  vary  it  according  to  the  ascertained  conditions  and 
aptitudes  of  the  various  Provinces.  It  gives  you,  in  fact, 
elasticity.  In  all  the  Provinces,  however,  I  suggest  that 
you  might  take  group  one  as  a  first  instalment  of  trans- 
ferred powers,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  Council  with  their 
correlative  revenues  with  full  power  to  administer  them 
for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  the  five  years  the  arrangement, 
if  it  failed,  might  lapse  ;  if  it  succeeded  moderately  it  might 
then  be  renewed  for  a  period  of  five  years,  while,  if  it 
succeeded  well,  furth^  powers  and  revenues  would  be  added 
from  the  reserved  list. 

§  35.  As  the  method  by  which  the  experiment  would  be 
initiated  is  all-important,  I  will  endeavour  to  trace  it.  To 
begin  with  let  us  think  of  a  Province  where  tho  Governor 
has  himself  served  in  the  British  Cabinet  or,  better  still, 
as  the  Governor  of  a  self -governing  Colony,  and  is  therefore 
familiar  with  the  working  of  responsible  government.  His 
first  step  would  be  to  send  for  the  member  of  the  Council 
vhom  he  thought  was  the  most  likely  to  be  able  to  command 
a  majority  of  its  members,  and  trust  him  with  the  task  of 
forming  a  Provincial  government  in  respect  of  the  transferred 
powers.  These  powers  might  be  conveniently  grouped 
into  four  portfolios  as  follows — 

Miniater  of  Agriculture — 

Agriculture  and  Co-operative  Credit. 
Provincial  Secretary — 

FEictories,  Archaeology  and  Museums,   Registration 
of  Deeds,  Control  of  Professions  (Forests  ?). 
Minister  of  Pvblic  Works — 

Roads  and  Bridges,  Local  Railways,  Buildings  re- 
quired by  the  Administration  (Irrigation  ?). 
Finance — 

Transferred  revenues  and  sources  of  Taxation. 
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§  36.  The  Leader  sent  for  would  then  proceed  to  select 
three  colleagues  who,  together  with  himeelf,  would  form  the 
Government.  The  Governor  might  help  him  with  advice, 
but  with  advice  only. 

§  37.  When  the  Government  had  been  formed  the  ministers 
would  not  be  expected  to  begin  by  taking  on  their  shoulda^ 
straight  away  the  functions  entrusted  to  them.  Where 
necessary  they  would  be  left  to  take  their  own  time  in 
conRtructing  departments  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Let 
me  illustrate  the  process  by  one  case,  that  of  finance.  The 
new  Minister  of  Finance  would  begin  by  selecting  frora  the 
Civil  Service  the  man  whom  he  desired  to  act  as  permanent 
head  of  his  new  department.  Here,  again,  a  Governor  of 
the  right  kind  could  be  a  great  help  to  him,  as  the  Governor 
should  know  the  merits  of  the  various  officials.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  would  then  have  every  chance  of  secxuing  & 
permanent  head  who  would  work  in  sympathy  with  the  new 
system.  Aided  then  by  the  advice  of  the  permanent  head 
he  would  proceed  to  construct  his  department  from  materials 
drawn  from  the  service.  Clearly  he  should  be  obliged  to 
draw  on  the  existing  materials  and  not  make  any  appoint- 
ments outside  the  Service  except  with  the  special  sanction 
of  the  Government  of  India.  The  other  Ministers  would 
each  pursue  the  same  course  as  near  as  may  be.  When 
each  of  them  had  fashioned  their  new  departments  from 
materials  drawn  from  the  existing  services,  the  Cabinet 
would  notify  the  Governor  that  on  a  specified  date  they 
were  ready  to  take  over  the  transferred  powers  and  revenues, 
and  the  new  Government  would  come  into  active  being 
side  by  side  with  the  old  one.  The  condition  of  dyarchy 
would  then  have  begun. 

§  38.  You  would  then  have  in  power  a  provincial  ministry 
entrusted  with  specified  powers  and  revenues  for  which 
ministers  would  be  answerable  to  the  Legislative  Coimcil, 
which,  sitting  in  this  capacity,  would  of  course  be  presided 
over  by  its  own  Speaker.  If  they  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  Council  they  would  either  have  to  resign  or  ask  the 
Government  to  disHolve  the  Council — ^to  appeal,  in  fact, 
from  the  Council  to  the  Provincial  electorate — that  is  one 
reason  why  it  is  so  important  to  know  who  the  Provincial 
electorate  really  are. 

§  39.  I  have  assumed  that  the  Government  could  be  given 
the  proportion  of  the  revenues  corresponding  to  the  duties 
handed  over  to  them.  To  ascertain  this  is  merely  a  matter 
of  accountancy.    But  you  would  not  have  established  really 
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responBible  government  by  handing  over  to  the  Counclb 
■A  fixed  proportion  of  the  revenue.  In  order  to  introduce 
a  real  element  of  responsibility  you  must  give  the  Council 
the  power  of  raising  new  revenues.  If,  for  inetance,  the 
Council  wants  to  embark  upon  an  extended  policy  of  roads 
and  bridgeB  it  must  have  the  power  of  raising  the  additional 
tazee  rei^uired  ;  it  must  feel  the  responsibility  of  raising 
those  taxes  and  so  must  the  electors  who  are  asking  for 
better  communications.  The  difQculty  of  fmding  new  sources 
of  taxation  is  a  commonplace  of  Indian  finance.  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  difficulty  is  far  more  due  to  the  inherent 
veaknees  of  the  present  system  of  government  than  to  want 
of  mefuiB  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer.  Ckinsidering  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  raw  products  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  new  sources  of  taxation  must  be  available* 
The  fact  is  that  a  government  which  is  in  any  sense  repre- 
sentative can  venture  to  raise  taxes  which  an  autocratic 
government  would  not  dare  to  impose.  ThiB  was  certainly 
true  of  the  Transvaal — General  Botha's  government  imposed 
taxes  which  Lord  Milner  and  Lord  Selbome  would  never 
have  ventured  to  touch. 

5  40.  If,  therefore,  the  Cooucil  decided  that  more  revenue 
was  needed  for  the  duties  entrusted  to  it,  It  would  be  open 
for  the  Provincial  ministers  to  promote  a  Bill,  just  as 
a  municipality  in  England  promotes  a  Bill  in  Paruameut 
to  give  it  the  new  powers  it  requires.  The  Government  of 
India  would  be  the  authority  to  deal-  with  this  Bill,  which 
if  passed  would  give  the  ^ovincial  Council  certain  new 
and  specified  powers  of  taxation,  within  the  limits  of  which 
it  could  raise  or  remit  the  new  revenues  they  required. 
In  this  way  the  constructive  work  of  initiating  new  sources 
of  Provincial  taxation  would  be  laid  on  bodies  answerable 
to  Provincial  electorates. 

§  41.  It  is  important  to  realize  the  value  of  this  process 
w^reby  each  provincial  authority  can  obtain  from  the 
National  Government  the  additional  powers  which  it 
finds  in  actual  experience  that  it  needs  from  time  to 
time.  There  is  notlung  new  in  it,  for  it  is  the  well-tried  ex- 
pedient whereby  the  great  municipal  authorities  in  England 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century  have  built  up  the  wide 
powers  they  now  wield.  As  a  means  of  tracing  in  detail 
and  with  nicety  the  exact  line  which  is  to  divide  the  spheres 
occupied  by  local  authorities  from  the  central  authority, 
it  is  simply  invaluable.  It  is  capable  of  a  very  wide  applica- 
tion.   Take  the  case  of  local  railways.    A  certain  uniformity 
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in  the  railway  eystem  of  a  great  country  like  India  is  certainly 
important,  and  for  that  reason  the  Government  of  India 
has  kept  s  tight  grip  on  the  whole  railway  administration. 
But  I  venture  to  say  that  all  over  India  the  extension  of 
cultivation  and  local  industries  has  been  oeedleesly  digged 
for  want  of  local  facilities  for  moving  produce  and  raw 
materials,  &c.,  and  the  whole  community  has  been  impover- 
ished accordingly.  I  say  needlessly,  because  by  the  expedient 
of  special  legislation  promoted  by  Provincial  authorities, 
the  tree  provision  of  local  railways  can  be  combined  with 
a  perfect  security  for  the  uniformity  of  the  whole  system. 
In  the  case  of  local  railways  I  am  not  proposing  that  Pro- 
vincial Councils  should  have  power  to  build  v/haA  railways 
they  like.  I  merely  suggest  that  they  should  be  empowered 
to  frame  schemes,  to  embody  those  schemes  in  the  form 
of  Bills  and  submit  those  Bills  to  the  Government  of  India. 
In  the  Bill  it  would  be  shown  whether  the  Provincial 
Council  desired  to  build  and  work  the  line  or  hand  either  the 
building  or  working  over  to  a  company.  The  financial 
proposals  would  be  carefully  outlined,  the  gauge,  &c., 
specified  and  the  terms  upon  which  the  proposed  line  could 
be  eventually  expropriated  and  consolidated  with  the 
national  system  prescribed.  Such  Bills  would  be  handled 
like  private  Bills  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  would  have  to  create  the  necessary  legislative 
machinery  for  hearing  the  case  for  the  Bill  in  Committee. 
Evidence  would  be  taken  including  that  of  the  Rfulway 
Commissioners,  counsel  would  be  heard  and  the  project 
refused,  accepted,  or  amended,  as  the  Committee  might 
advise.  Subject  to  a  perfect  control  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  India,  local  initiative  would  thus  nave  a  vent 
which  it  now  lacks.  At  least  this  important  reform  would 
have  been  effected,  that  henceforth,  where  demand  existed 
for  a  local  railway,  that  demand  could  be  -made  through 
the  Provincial  Council,  and  the  Government  of  India 
would  be  put  in  the  position  of  showing  cause  why  the 
demand  should  not  be  granted. 

§  42.  This  power  of  promoting  private  Bills  need  not  be 
limited  to  railways.  If  there  is  any  other  useful  work  which 
is  not  being  done,  but  which  the  Provincial  ministry  thought 
they  could  do,  given  the  powers,  there  would  be  notlung 
to  prevent  them  applying  to  the  Government  of  India  for 
those  powers  by  private  Bill, 

§  43.  So  much  for  executive  powers  and  for  the  relative 
revenues  required  to  meet  the  expenses.     The  executive 
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powers  would  ewry  with  them  also  the  necessary  powe» 
of  l^pslfttion.  The  council,  for  instance,  would  have  power 
to  enact  any  law  dealing  with  f^iculture  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  Governor,  as  in  a  self-governing  Colony.  But 
if  the  Council  desired  to  attempt  some  measure  of  Bocial 
reform,  however  humble,  it  should  be  encouraged  to  obtain 
the  necessary  powers  for  doing  so.  Take  the  question  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  Suppose  some  special  form  of  cruelty 
was  practised  in  a  Province  which  enlightened  opinion 
desired  to  suppress,  the  Council  would  instruct  ministers 
to  ask  the  Government  of  India  to  give  them  powers  to  deal 
with  crueltv  to  animals.  A  BUI  for  that  purpose  would  be 
framed,  which,  if  passed,  would  enable  the  Council  to  l^^late 
within  the  limits  defined  by  the  Act.  It  would,  of  course, 
lie  within  the  option  of  the  Indian  Government  to  extend 
to  ail  the  Provinces  any  power  which  had  been  asked  for 
and  given  to  any  one  of  them  ;  in  this  way  the  process  of 
bail<Ung  up  their  legislative  powers  would  be  accelerated. 

I  44.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  experiment  had  been 
tried  for  five  years  in  all  the  Provinces,  and  the  time  had 
come  to  review  the  results.  In  one  backward  Province  it 
might  be  found  to  have  definitely  failed.  It  might  have 
proved  that  no  government  had  been  found  to  hold  office 
long  enough  to  provide  continuous  administration,  or  that 
too  frequent  dissolutions  had  been  asked  for.  It  might 
even  be  that  religious  sections  had  become  embroiled  and 
a  movement  for  passive  resistance  on  the  part  of  one  section 
had  been  set  up,  or  that  positive  disorder  had  broken  out, 
thereby  imperiUJng  the  peace  of  the  Province.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  experiment,  having  proved  a  failure, 
might  have  to  lapse.  The  transferred  powers  would  go  back 
to  the  old  Government  and  the  Province  would  have  to 
wait  until  it  seemed  ripe  for  a  further  essay  in  responsible 
government. 

5  45.  In  another  Province  nothing  approaching  disorder 
might  have  occurred,  but  the  ministers  and  Council  might 
have  shrunk  from  the  task  of  raising  further  revenues  and 
DO  perceptible  progress  might  have  been  made  in  extending 
roads  and  bridges,  agriculture,  and  the  other  services 
committed  to  their  charge.  In  a  case  like  this  the  experiment 
wonld  simply  be  renewed  for  another  period  of  five  years. 

S  46.  These  cases  one  trusts  would  be  the  exception.  In 
aome  Provinces  one  would  hope  that  the  legislature  and 
cabmet  would  have  achieved  definite  improvements  in 
the  various  services-entrusted  to  their  care.    Let  us  suppose 
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that  agricultural  research  and  instruction  were  malting 
.  strides  and  that  progress  bad  been  made  with  roads  and 
bridges,  and  that  new  sources  of  revenue  had  bewi  evolved 
and  imposed.  All  this  would  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  Council  and  electorate  were  qualified  to  assume 
a  fresh  instalment  of  powers  and  revenuee.  Those  in 
Group  II  together  with  their  correlative  revenues  could 
then  be  transferred,  if  they  had  not  been  given  in  the  first 
instalments.  If  they  had  been  given,  then  Group  III  would 
be  added.  This  would  be  an  important  step,  as  the  powers 
in  Group  III  are  so  nearly  interconnected  that  they  would 
all  have  to  be  transferred  together.  Such  new  portfolios 
as  were  necessary  would  have  to  be  created  for  the  purpose. 
And  so  the  process  would  continue  in  course  of  years  right 
down  the  list  until  at  length  responsible  ministers  had 
assumed  the  functions  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  of 
imprisonment  and  police.  The  reserve  powers  would  then 
all  have  vanished.  The  Provincial  administration  would 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  responsible  government 
and  the  Governor  would  have  retired  into  the  same  position 
as  that  filled  by  a  Governor  in  the  self-governing  colonies. 
In  the  meantime  you  would  have  discovered,  by  the  process 
of  promoting  legislation,  the  powers  appropriate  to  a  Pro- 
vincial Government  as  distinguished  from  those  appropriate 
to  the  National  Government.  Yon  would  also  have  trans- 
formed the  machinery  of  Provincial  government  from  one 
suitable  to  the  present  autocratic  system  to  one  suitable 
to  self-government. 

§  47.  To  these  proposals  there  are  two  objections,  which 
will,  I  know,  be  raised.  The  first  is  that  you  cannot  have  two 
governments  operating  side  by  side,  or  in  other  words, 
a  dyarchy.  I  have  already  dealt  with  that  objection. 
Dyarchy  is  a  normal  feature  of  any  system  of  self-government 
in  any  country  so  large  that  you  must  have  Provincial 
assemblies  as  well  as  a  National  assembly.  In  India  people 
don't  understand  dyarchy  because  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments are  nothing  but  local  departments  of  the  Central 
Government.  In  Canada  the  Provincial  Governments  are 
nothing  gf  the  kind.  They  are  separate  govemmente  each 
with  a  mainspring  of  their  own,  . 

§  48.  The  second  objection  is  a  more  serious  one.  It  will 
be  said  that  Provincial  Councils  instead  of  finding  new 
sources  of  revenue,  obtaining  powers  to  levy  them,  and 
imposing  the  necessary  taxation,  will  simply  devote  them- 
selves to  badgering  the  old  Government  to  reduce  their 
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expenditure  on  the  reserved  powers  and  hand  over  the  savinga 
tor  the  service  of  the  transferred  powers.  This  they  wSl 
have  peculiar  {acilitiea  for  doing  in  their  old  capacity  of 
advisory  Council.  I  mention  this  criticism  becauBe  it  has 
been  made  to  me  by  several  people  with  whom  X  have 
discussed  these  proposals  ;  but  I  should  have  thought  that 
it  could  have  been  haired  by  a  standing  order  under  which 
the  Governor  as  President  of  the  Advisory  Council  could 
rule  the  discossion  of  any  such  proposal  as  out  of  order, 
in  any  case  it  is  one  of  those  objections  the  validly  of 
which  can  only  be  teeted  by  actual  trial.  There  are,  I  am 
sure,  a  number  of  other  objections  and  it  is  as  a  first  step 
towards  getting  them  stated  that  I  am  trying  to  outline 
the  scheme  on  paper. 

$  49.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  scheme  is  possible  it  has 
certain  obvious  merits.  In  the  first  place  it  proceeds  on 
the  basis  of  proved  results.  Think  what  a  difierence  it 
would  make  if  for  five  years  responsible  Indian  ministers  in 
some  of  the  Provinces  of  India  had  shown  that  they  could 
administer  the  powers  in  Group  I  without  embroiling  Hindus 
and  Mohamm^lans,  and  that  definite  progress  had  been 
made  under  their  hands.  The  definite  success  of  two  or 
three  Provincial  ministries  would  more  than  outweigh 
failure  on  the  part  of  some  others,  for  the  others  would  be 
encouraged  to  try  again  in  order  to  emulate  the  example 
of  their  more  successful  neighbours.  The  system  in  fact 
would  put  everybody  on  their  mettle.  The  more  backward 
Provinces  would  be  inspired  to  emulate  the  standard  of  those 
which  had  proved  themselves  to  be  more  advanced.  Each 
Ministry  and  Council,  moreover,  would  be  desperately  anxious 
toeetahUah  a  case  for  the  transfer  of  further  powers  and  that 
case  would  have  to  rest  on  results  and  facts,  not  on  words. 

I  50.  Lastly,  you  would  greatly  increase  the  supply  of 
Indians  who  had  held  responsible  office.  The  Indians  whom 
I  have  met  who  have  served  as  Dewans  in  Native  States 
have  struck  me  as  standing  by  themselves  in  a  class  apart. 
This  is  not  merely  because  they  are  picked  men.  I  believe 
their  native  ability  is  no  greater  than  that  of  a  number  of 
other  Indians  I  have  met ;  but  the  fact  which  seems  to  me 
to  differentiate  them  from  others  is  that,  apart  from  the 
Princes,  they  are  almost  the  only  Indians  who  have  carried 
great  public  responsibility  on  their  shoulders.  Responsibility 
in  the  long  run  is  the  only  educator  for  responsible  govern- 
ment. Five  years  of  the  system  I  have  sketched  womd  give 
yoD  some  dozens  of  men  who  had  gone  through  the  experienco 
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required  for  the  making  of  statesmen  and  India  might  then 
begin  to  find  her  real  leaders. 

§  51,  Now  suppose  the  reforms  I  have  sketched  had  been 
successfully  effected  ;  suppose  that  India  were  represented 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when 
in  almost  all  the  Provinces  of  India  the  reserved  powers  had 
vanished  and  complete  responsible  government  had  been 
obtained.  I  suggest  that  under  these  conditions  you  could 
apply  the  principle  of  Dominion  autonomy  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  itself  practically  at  one  step.  To  begin  with 
you  would  in  your  Provincial  administration  have  developed 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  with  the  requisite  experience. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  a  reconstruction  of  the  Imperial 
Government  as  I  have  foreshadowed  would  make  the 
operation  of  establishing  a  Dominion  Government  in  India 
far  more  easy  than  it  would  be  at  present.  A  reconstructed 
Imperial  Government  which  represented  all  the  Dominions 
including  India  would  have  been  entrusted  once  for  all  with 
the  conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Imperial  Defence.  The 
foreign  affairs  of  India,  no  less  than  those  of  England  and 
the  Dominions,  would  be  in  its  hands.  So  would  the  Navy, 
BO  would  the  troops  which  guard  the  frontiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth, including  that  of  India.  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
Indian  Government  would  not  require  forces  of  its  own. 
I  believe  that  all  the  National  Governments  whether  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Dominions,  or  India,  must  all 
have  citize.n  forces  of  their  own  ;  such  forces  are  required 
behind  the  Police  if  only  to  maintain  internal  order,  as  you 
see  fi'om  the  case  of  South  Africa.  In  a  war  like  the  present, 
such  citizen  forces  would  of  course  pass  automatically  to 
the  control  of  the  Imperial  Government  ;  but  in  peace 
tiiey  would  be  subject  to  the  immediate  control  of  the 
National  Government,  though  subsidized  by  grants  from 
the  Imperial  Government,  which  grants  would  carry  with 
them  the  right  of  Imperial  inspection.  The  Grant  would 
presumably  depend  upon  the  results  shown  by  inspection. 

§  ii2.  I  have  suggested  applying  the  prine^iple  of  responsi- 
biiity  to  the  Provinces  before  applying  it  to  the  Government 
of  India,  if  only  because  I  believe  you  can  go  much  faster 
if  you  leave  the  Government  of  India  with  undimmishcd 
powci-s  of  judging  when  to  transfer  reserve  powers  to  the 
Provinces.  You  leave  it,  in  fact,  what  it  now  is,  an  agent 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  until  most  of  the  I'rovinees 
have  attained  full  responsible  government,  when  I  think 
you  could  change  it  at  one  stroke  to  a  national  government 
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alogoim  to  those  of  tlie  Dominions.  But  don't  foiget  that 
e  Imperial  Government  of  which  it  would  be  an  agent 
juld  be  constituted  on  different  lines  from  the  present 
iperial  Government.  In  the  first  place  it  would  have 
ne  to  attend  to  Indian  affairs  because  it  would  have 
ithing  to  do  with  local  British  affairs.  It  would  have  time 
■ove  all  to  hold  inquiries  on  the  subject  in  India  and  to 
t  facts  at  first  hand,  and  if  it  contained  Indian  members, 

I  hope  and  believe  it  must,  these  members  could  secure 
at  such  inquiries  were  held  and  that  Parliament  really 
tended  to  Indian  affairs. 

§  53.  The  Government  of  India  might,  I  suggest,  be  left 
perfectly  free  hand  in  transferring  new  powers  to  the 
presentative  Provincial  governments.  The  right  to  recall 
ch  powers  might  perhaps  be  reserved  to  Parliament,  and 
lercised  subject  only  to  a  parliamentary  inquuy  made  on 
e  spot.  It  might  also  be  provided  that,  as  in  the  days  of 
e  Company,  the  whole  system  should  be  made  the  subject 

a  parliamentary  inquiry  once  every  twenty  years.  Under 
e  conditions  I  have  outlined  it  may  be  assumed  that  Indian 
embers  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  always  find  a 
ace  on  such  committees  of  inquiry, 

g  54.  As  my  pen  runs  on  I  see  a  variety  of  diiections  in 
hich  this  proposal  i-equires  to  be  worked  out  in  greater 
;tail  than  is  possible  in  the  compass  of  this  letter.  But 
e  whole  idea  is  so  extremely  tentative  that  I  feel  it  would 
!  waste  of  time  for  one  who  knows  so  little  of  India  and  its 
jverument  to  elaborate  further,  without  first  eliciting  the 
iticism  of  better-informed  jjeople  on  the  outlines.     It  is 

order  to  elicit  such  criticism  that  I  am  sending  you  this 
etch.    I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  see  any  objection 

my  senduig  copies  of  this  letter  to  a  few  dozen  friend.s, 
idian  and  Official,  with  whom  I  have  discussed  these 
attcrs  in  the  last  few  months.  That  is  the  best  means 
have  yet  discovered  of  putting  such  proposals  to  the  lest 

the  first  instance.  I  want  criticism  first  and  foremost, 
lit  having  made  your  criticisms  I  will  ask  you  to  remember 
at  not  only  is  there  no  proposed  scheme,  but  also  no 
listing  scheme  of  government  which  is  not  open  to  criticism. 
0  criticism  is  fatal  which  does  not  succeed  in  demonstrating 
at  a  proposal  will  not  work  at  all  and  will  lead  to  a  break- 
iwn.  Having  noted  your  criticisms,  I  then  want  you  to 
ok  at  the  idea  again  from  a  new  point  of  view  and  ask 
lurgelf  whether  in  spite  of  the  difhculties  you  have  noted 
e  scheme  could  be  made  to  work  at  all,  ami  if  so,  how  those 
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difficulties  coo  be  minimized,  and  how  the  proposal  can  be 
improved.  In  fact  I  should  like  to  have  your  constructive 
criticism,  if  you  think  that  the  proposal  as  a  whole  is  worth 
further  consideration  and  amendment. 

§  55.  More  eBpecially  I  want  to  elicit  your  opinion  on  the 
reasons  adduced  at  the  opening  of  this  letter  which  have 
driven  me  to  the  view  that,  while  Imperial  reformers  find 
themselves  driven  up  against  the  question  of  Indian  reform, 
so  will  Indian  reformers  find  themselves  forced  to  consider 
the  question  of  Imperial  reform.  As  I  have  said  in  my 
Letter  to  the  People  of  India,  which  I  am  publishing,  I  have 
found  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  study  the  Imperial 
problem  without  trespassing  on  the  problem  of  the  nitore 
Government  of  India.  ,,  , 

Yours  sincerely, 

L.  CCETIS. 
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the  fbUoiiiiig  note. 


PREFATORY  NOTE 

This  pamphlet  contains  some  of  the  conunents  reoeived  on  my 
\ma  of  April  $,  1917,  to  the  Hon.  Mi.  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu, 
dicnlated  as  Indian  Studies  No.  2.  It  includes  papers  from  Indians 
and  Europeans  who  are  servants  of  Government  and  from  othera 
who  are  not. 

The  comments  are  often  intelligible  only  by  reference  to  the  letter 
to  vhich  they  refer,  copies  of  which  are  obtainable  on  application  to 
Messrs.  A.  H.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  of  15  Elgin  Road,  Allahabad. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  from  a  perusal  of  these  criticisms,  that  in  certain 
paaaageg  of  my  letter  I  failed  to  make  my  real  meaning  understood. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  this  particular 
method.  The  writer  is  thus  enabled  to  discover  where  his  own 
ezplanatione  are  obscure,  and  so  to  remove  the  obscurities,  when  he 
reaches  the  stage  of  presenting  his  final  results.  The  matter  is  men- 
Ironed  here,  merely  because  the  misunderstanding  of  one  critic  is 
apt  to  put  subsequent  critics  off  the  track.  I  will,  therefore,  ask 
every  one  who  reads  these  criticisms  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  my 
letter  from  its  text,  and  not  from  the  comments  made  by  others 
upon  it. 

1  must  ask  all  into  whose  hands  these  papers  may  come  to  regard 
,them  as  private,  in  the  sense  that  no  public  reference  of  any  kind 
may  be  made  to  them.  These  Indian  studies  are  not  published,  and 
are  printed  only  in  order  to  obtaia  a  wide  range  of  informed  and 
conadered  criticism  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  they 
cont«n,  and  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  based  on  those  state- 
ments. Naturally  I  cannot  hold  myself  bound  by  any  statement 
of  fact  or  opinion  so  long  as  it  is  circulated  privately  and  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  correction  and  critdcinn. 

LIONEL  CURTIS, 
c/o  Mbbsm.  a.  H,  Whkelbb  &  Co., 
16  Elqin  Boas, 
Allahabad. 


22n<i  /uJy,  1917. 
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Comments  by  Indians  not  Members  of  the  PvAlic  Service. 
No.  1.    Fbom  an  Advocate 

I  told  you  at  the  commencement  that  I  agreed  with  you  that 
development  along  provincial  lines  appealed  to  me  more  than 
a  reconstitution  of  the  fabric  from  above  downwards.  Your  scheme 
had  to  my  mind  the  advantage  of  involving  very  little  dislocation 
in  the  existing  order  of  things.  So  far  as  the  principle  of  it  is 
concerned  T  am  with  you — subject  to  the  assumption  that  yoii 
advocate  the  same  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lative Council  as  you  do  in  the  case  of  the  Provincial  Assembliea, 
I  take  it  that  you  do  not  stand  tor  an  official  majority  -or  any 
such  constitution  of  them  as  would  secure  that  end^in  Legislative 
Councils.  Otherwise  I  am  afraid  you  would  be  leaving  the  final 
pronouncement  of  the  success  or  failure  of  provincial  administra- 
tion with  people  who  may  honestly  decline  to  appreciate  results 
which  the  subordinate  assemblies  may  have  been  straining  every 
nerve  to  achieve.  In  addition  they  may  not  realize  the  necessity 
of  private  money  bills— which  you  empower  your  provincial  councils 
to  promote — ^and  the  rejection  of  which  may  and  probably  would 
militate  against  the  exercise  of  all  initiative.  But  perhaps  I  am 
dwelling  on  the  point  unnecessarily  and  you  have  realized  the 
anomaly  which  would  result  better  than  myself. 

80  far  as  the  Provincial  Assemblies  are  concerned  and  the  scheme 
of  devolution  you  suggest,  I  must  say  that  you  have  given  the 
problem  of  our  administration  more  attention  than  any  other 
Englishman  I  know,  and  the  thing  is  an  earnest  of  your  sympathetic 
and  serious  efiort  to  not  only  improve  the  system  as  it  exists,  but 
to  set  us  on  the  path  which  would  ultimately  carry  us  to  the  ideal  _ 
of  a  fully  responsible  and  autonomous  government.  I  have  a  sugges- 
tion to  make,  to  which  I  will  revert  later,  for  the  prt'sent  I  should 
liki'  to  know  if  the  grouping  of  the  various  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province  as  you  have  planned  it  represents  your  final  and 
considered  opinion  or  if  it  is  merely  by  way  of  illustration,  more  or 
li'ss  tentative  in  its  character.  One  difficulty  which  strikes  me— 
if  you  mean  the  division  to  stand  as  it  does — is  that  you  put  Agricul- 
ture, Irrigation,  and  Revenue  in  three  different  groups.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  closely  connected  and  inter-related, 
it  may  be  that  an  improvement  under  one  heading  would  be  nullified 
by  an  i-xcess  of  imposition  under  another  because  while  you  leave 
agriculture  to  be  dealt  witfi  by  the  government  exercising  the  trans- 
ferred powers,  a  redistribution  or  resettlement  of  revenue  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  other  body.  Besides  I  do  not  know  bow  far  people 
would  agree  to  leave  Education  in  the  hands  of  the  '  bureaucratic 
government ' — if  you  would  let  me  give  that  name  to  the  Provincial 
government  exeri'.ising  the  reserved  powers,  and  call  it  '  popular 
govi'rnmeiit '  in  its  other  capacity.    The  persistent  struggle  of  the 
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an  Nstionalists  has  been  to  control   the   Education  policy 

le  government — doubtless  with  a  view  to  making  it  compulsory 

where  possible  free  in  its  primary  steps.    You  would  be  the 

person  to  quarrel  with  that  wish,  and  yet  it  you  leave  it  to 
third  quinquennial  of  their  probation  you  would  practically  be 
poning  the  inauguiatioa  of  a  nationalist  policy  to  a  period 
;h  may  with  luck  be  reached  in  fifteen  years  or  may  be  delayed 
er,  I  would  suggest  that  you  give  us  Primary  Education  at 
;  in  the  first  group  of  powers  which  you  propose  to  transfer 
IS,  leaving  secondary  education  to  the  second  period  of  our 
tiate.  I  am  afraid  T  have  kept  you  too  long  over  details  which 
aps  you  yourself  do  not  consider  as  finally  settled,  and  which 

intend  casting  into  a  different  shape.  You  will  note  that 
lapology,  Registration,  Bridges,  and  Local  Railways  do  not 
■d  much  scope  for  initiative  or  talent — except  so  far  as  depart- 
tal  efB-ciency  is  concerned — and  may  not  furnish  any  adequate 
:  of  failure  or  succcrb. 

iming  to  the  main  idea  of  your  scheme  I  am  glad  you  give  ub 
rect  franchise.  A  certain  number  of  difficulties  wUl  doubtless 
ar— we  are  not  immune  from  them  now,  but  it  will  stop  the 
ig  of  the  coiincils  being  gerrymandered  as  it  is  at  present  by 
inating  people   who  in  some   cases  are  not  even  acquainted 

the  language  in  which  the  proceedings  are  conducted  and  who 
ot  take  any  independent  line  of  thought  or  weigh  the  tssue.s 
Ived  in  the  question  before  them.  But  you  will  remember 
elections  here  are  mostly  fought  and  won  on  personal  grounds, 
e  are  no  party  lines  along  which  you  find  a  cleavage  in  public 
on.  The  result  of  an  election  is  generally  due  to  canvassing 
ucted  on  purely  non-party  grounds.  The  elector  does  not 
je  between  two  policies  but  only  between  two  ]>er8ons.  I  am 
laaizing  this  with  a  view  to  point  to  a  dilficulty  which  I  antici- 

would  be  invariably  presenting  itself  whenever  a  '  popular 

rnment '  had  broken  down  and  an  election  had  become  neces- 

The  candidates  would  always  be  going  to  the  electors  on 

«d  issues  and  seldom  on  matters  of  poGcy.  Whenever  a  govern- 

waa  defeated  it  would  be  because  the  government  had  failed 
rry  the  house  with  it  on  any  given  measure.  What  I  mean  is 
in  the  absence  of  any  '  parties '  the  disffolutions  would  be  too 
I'ut  if  you  provide  that  a  government  has  to  dissolve  whenever 
rlefeated.  In  going  to  the  electors  the  '  popular  government  ' 
1    not   only   be   diasolving  itself   but  also   tlie   '  bureaucratic 

nment '  and  consequently  bringing  the  entire  mai'hiner\-  to 
p.  If  they  do  not  dissolve  on  one  measure  there  is  no  reason 
they  should  dissolve  over  another — if  they  do  tliat  every  time 

any  scratch  division  may  pn'cipitate  tlie  whole  thing  into 
icr.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  the  government  in  power 
II'  remaining  duration  of  their  term,  to  be  punislicd  by  the 
■rs  afterwards,  or  to  provide  for  the  resignation  of  the  offending 
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nuniflter,  or  the  tninistiy,  the  council  having  the  power  to  elect 
a  difieiant  person  or  set  of  persons  to  the  cabinet  ?  If  this  is  not 
done  it  mftj  have  the  result  of  practically  introducing  government 
by  leferendum,  as  isolated  issues  only  will  have  to  be  dedared  on  by 
the  electorate,  and  their  decision  on  them  would  not  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a  fiesh  reference  on  the  very  next  question  taken  up  by 
the  ministry.  I  am  putting  an  extreme  view,  but  it  is  not  by  any 
nieans  an  impossible  view.  Granting  that  the  dissolutions  are  not 
quite  so  frequent,  they  may  still  be  too  many  for  a  settled  and  smooth 
working  of  the  government.  A  personal  verdict — as  the  passing  of 
an  adverse  decision  in  the  present  case  would  be— should  not  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  sending  the  government  to  the  country. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  which  I  should  like  to  invite  youi 
attention.  You  say  with  a  great  deal  of  truth  that  the  imposing 
of  taxation  should  be  the  test  of  a  auccesstul  responsible  govern- 
ment, also  that  an  indigenous  government  can  discover  and  tap 
sources  not  visible  or  available  to  a  foreign  government.  I  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it  if  the  government  were  of  one  particular 
description.  But  you  are  giving  us  a  government  which  would 
be  partly  alien  and  partly  reaponsible.  Both  will  have  their  parti- 
cular sphere  of  activity  to  work  and  develop.  Supponng  for  instance 
that  you  put  ua  in  charge  of  primary  education  in  the  first  quin- 
quennial and  the  government  'mshes  to  devote  say  ten  lacs  of  rupees 
over  and  above  the  proportionate  budget  grant  to  that  purpose, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  bureaucratic  government  may  also 
wish  for  a  similar  increase  in  the  grant  for  the  C.IJ).  Both  would 
recoil  on  the  poor  taxpayer,  and  two  governments  working  aide  by 
sde — possibly  in  a  spirit  of  rivaliy,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  other 
in  efficiency  or  in  tiie  output  of  its  efiorts,  where  one  would  be 
interested  in  justifying  the  retention  of  power  in  its  hands,  and  the 
other  would  be  straining  to  deserve  a  fresh  instalment  of  powers — 
would  grind  that  individual  down  between  them.  Responsible 
government  implies  the  power  of  taxation,  it  also  should  imply  the 
power  of  retrenchment.  You  expressly  bar  this  privilege,  even  to  the 
extent  of  criticizing  the  budget.  The  criticism  of  the  budget  is  not 
of  much  value  now,  as  not  one  of  the  suggestions  is  ever  accepted, 
but  there  is  some  curious  consolation  for  people  in  having  a  right, 
although  it  is  a  purely  nominal  right.  You  also  incidentally  shift  thi^ 
responsibility  on  to  the  government,  as  now,  with  the  pretence  of 
a  discussion  on  the  budget,  the  council  may  be  siud  to  pass  the 
budget,  then  the  odium  would  be  entirely  on  the  government. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  situation  for  us  to  trouble  over.  But  gjcan^ 
back  to  the  line  of  my  argument  you  will  concede  that  there  is  no 
people  that  relishes  being  taxed.  Add  to  it  the  difficulty  that  taxa- 
tion will  not  by  any  means  be  confined  to  one  government,  and  what- 
ever taxation  is  imposed  by  the  popular  government  would  not 
always  be  in  furtherance  of  a  policy.  If  you  look  at  all  this  in  con- 
junction with  the^fact  that  the  odium  of  taxation  would  mainly 
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itst  on  individuab  and  would  be  exploited  as  fucb  yaa  woold  iind 
that  the  poaition  of  the  ministiy  would  by  no  means  be  a  happy  one. 
You  wiU  aUo  not  lose  ught  of  ibe  fact  that  the  popular  govemment, 
with  their  want  of  experience,  and  without  the  advantage  of  smooth 
miming  departments  at  their  back,  would  work  less  efficiently,  and 
tbey  would  not  only  be  in  the  invidious  position  of  constantly 
luSering  by  comparison  with  the  '  bureaucratio  '  government,  but 
would  invite  criticism  and  opposition  based  on  standards  furnished 
by  the  latter.  They  would  also  be  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  not 
being  able  to  effect  improvements  without  resorting  to  fresh  taxa- 
tion. The  great  danger  would  be  that  the  '  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment '  would  develop  or  lapse  into  a  more  or  less  permanent  opposi- 
tion— and  heie  you  will  kindly  read  bureaucratic  government  as 
iDclnding  the  bureaucracy  in  general  and  also  the  Anglo-Indian 
^eM.  I  do  not  know  if  your  stay  here  has  enabled  you  to  appre- 
(nate  the  '  missionary '  work,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  that  is  carried  on 
by  ofGciala — in  cha^e  of  divisiona  or  diatricts — when  they  go  on 
tour  or  when  people  of  a  certain  class  go  to  visit  them.  This  agita- 
tion is  neither  leas  active  nor  less  potent  than  the  popular  agitation 
which  comes  in  for  official  displeasure.  With  this  '  missionary  * 
body  otganiwd  as  no  other  body  can  be  organized,  throwing  ijie 
weight  of  its  disapproval  against  us  I  can  imagine  an  innwneiable 
bost  of  difficulties  cropping  up  in  the  way  of  the  '  popular  govern- 
ment'. 

I  am  sorry  to  seem  to  be  critical.  No  scheme  on  paper  could 
ever  meet  all  the  requirements.  A  smooth  working  machmery  can 
only  be  evolved  gradually,  and  all  euggeations  are  bound  to  have 
ftDgleB  which  experience  alone  could  rub  off.  It  is  not  in  a  critical 
spirit  that  I  have  written  the  foregoing  pages,  and  I  hope  you  won't 
take  them  in  that  light.  We  are  thankful  for  any  smdl  mercies 
that  come  our  way,  and  your  scheme,  if  introduced,  would  be  a  great 
advance  on  the  existing  state  of  afiaiis.  The  present  political  situa- 
tion has  unnecessarily  been  rendered  acute,  and  the  tension  is 
eqoally  unoecessarily  being  kept  up  by  the  silence  of  the  Imperial 
Government  as  to  the  future  policy  of  the  government  of  the 
coantry.  We  would  welcome  any  step  forward  and  your  scheme  is 
a  long  step  forward.  My  remarks  only  represent  the  difficulties 
1  anticipate,  and  an  anomaly  or  two  which  I  suspect  might  arise. 
Uy  views  have  necessarily  to  be  smatenrish.  I  have  absolutely  no 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  administration,  and  you  will  keep 
thiB  in  mind  while  reading  my  letter. 

I  mentioned  above  that  I  had  a  anggestnon  to  make.  I  will 
advert  to  it  now.  It  is  that  instead  of  splitting  up  the  council  into 
two  dist^ct  entities  as  you  do,  you  should  ^p  the  council  one, 
and  divide  the  functions  into  parts.  The  *  reserved  power '  to  be 
administered  as  now — but  the  voice  of  tlie  council — elected  on 
lines  that  you  suggest — ^to  be  binding  qua  the  transferred  powers. 
The  government  ^onld  set  apart  some  powers — which  you  call 
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transfemd — and  in  dealing  with  these  the  council  should  be 
autonomouB,  i.e.  etiould  be  given  the  power  to  bind  the  goTenuuent 
with  its  decision.  The  minister  in  charge  of  these  powers  should 
be  the  nominee  of  and  Tesponsible  to  the  council.  The  method  of 
ttansmisfflon  of  powers  periodically  should  be  the  same  as  yon 
su^at.  I  will  concede  at  once  that  this  is  not  instituting  respon- 
sible government  in  the  strict  sense.  But  the  advantages  I  foresee 
aie  that  it  will  not  necessitate  so  many  diasolutioDA  and  that  it 
will  give  us  a  permanent  opposition — for  the  time  being— in  the 
shape  of  the  officials.  It  wUl  help  to  keep  the  elected  element 
together,  till  such  time  as  a  spirit  of  party  government  has  had 
time  to  develop.  For  the  exercise  of  control  over  the  transferred 
powers  the  members  of  the  council  will  inevitably  fall  into  groups 
according  as  they  are  progressive  or  are  more  cautiously  incUned. 
The  electors  will  have  that  criterion  in  view  in  giving  their  vote  to 
one  or  the  other  candidate.  The  responaibility  for  the  administrs- 
tion  of  the  transferred  powers  will  have  been  brought  home  to 
them  by  the  time  they  seek  re-election  and  their  conduct  conld  then 
be  pronounced  upon.  All  that  I  claim  is  that  this  would  give  the 
members  a  period  of  probation  in  responsibility.  After  the  thing 
has  worked  for  twenty  years  and  two  or  three  groups  of  powers 
have  been  made  over  to  them,  people  will  acquire  uie  necessary 
habit  of  mind,  and  a  certain  diflerence  in  temperaments  will  appear 
along  which  a  partv  spirit  can  crystallize. 

Here  I  Bhonld  like  to  mention  the  qualifications  I  would  surest 
for  a  franchise.    I  would  give  a  vote  to — 

(i)  Every  master  of  arte  or  a  person  holding  a  corresponding 
degree. 

(ii)  Every  graduate  of  three  years'  standing. 

(iii)  Every  person  assessable  with  income  tax. 

(iv)  Every  person  paying  government  revenue  to  the  extent  of 
Rs.  500  a  year  or  over. 

For  the  present  I  would  give  the  vote  to  men  only.  But  I  would 
allow  every  woman — qualified  according  to  one  or  other  of  the  above 
heads — to  be  brought  on  the  roll  of  electors  if  she  applied  to  b* 
BO  entered.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  would  not  give  more  than 
one  vote  to  any  person. 

No.  2.   From  an  Advocate 
Para.  12. 

The  great  merit  of  the  scheme  proposed  over  some  of  the  other 
schemes  is  that  it  avoids  jerks  during  our  advancement  towards 
the  final  goal.  But  I  submit  that  the  transformation  of  the  Indian 
Council  into  a  representative  body  should  not  be  postponed  for  the 
following  reasons  : 

The  functions  of  the  Indian  Council  and  the  Provincial  Council 
will  (1)  either  overlap  each  other,  or  (2)  without  overlapping  they  will 
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Ik  bo  coonected  as  to  make  co-operation  between  the  two  necesaary 
in  order  to  ensure  buccobb  in  the  admiiuBtration  of  the  coontry,  or 
(3)  they  will  be  quite  separate  and  unconnected  with  each  other. 
In  caaes  dos.  1  and  2  the  Indian  Council,  practically  lepiesenting  the 
bnieaucracy,  will  not  be  able  to  co-operate  with  a  Frovincial  Council 
representing  the  people  and  responsible  to  them,  as  an  Indian  Council 
which  is  itself  representative  of  the  people  would.  In  case  no.  3 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  one  set  of  people's  representatives 
managing  the  Frovincial  affairs  and  another  set  managing  the 
Imperial  afiairs.  The  illustration  taken  from  military  organization 
does  not  apply,  as  in  the  case  of  the  movement  of  a  battalion  each 
individual  has  to  move  with  the  company  and  with  the  battation 
gimnltaneouBly,  while  in  the  case  under  our  consideration  all  that 
the  people  (the  electors)  have  to  do  at  about  the  same  time  is  to 
elect  two  difierent  sets  of  men  for  different  purposes,  and  if  both 
sets  are  competent  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  get 
competent  men  for  one  kind  of  work  but  not  for  the  other)  there 
should  be  no  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand  the  two  CoancUs  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  work  in  harmony. 

P«B.  26. 

In  this  paragraph  the  neceaeity  for  nomination  is  assumed.  It  is 
submitted  that  if  there  be  any  section  of  our  population,  no  member 
of  which  is  able  to  think  and  form  opinions  on  public  affairs,  they  can 
have  no  opinion  to  voice,  and  they  need  not  be  represented.  But 
even  if  a  small  nunkber  of  them  have  opinions  which  need  be  voiced 
they  should  be  allowed  to  choose  their  representative  instead  of  one 
being  chosen  for  them  by  others.  Such  a  representative  need  not 
be  a  member  of  this  section  of  the  population. 

Para.  34. 

How  is  the  judgement  about  the  success  and  failure  of  the  arrange- 
ment to  be  arrived  at  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  people  can  confide 
in  the  Government  of  India  as  at  present  constituted  for  judging 
the  result  of  the  arrangement  ?  It  will  certainly  be  difficult  for  the 
Government  of  India  representing  the  bureaucracy  to  act  as  an 
impartial  judge.  The  recent  speech  of  Sir  M.  O'Dwyer  in  the  Imperial 
Council  shows  the  frank  attitude  of  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  towards  the  idea  of  self-government  in  India.  I  am  not 
ignoring  the  fact  that  there  are  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this, 
specislly  in  our  province.  But  I  believe  that  the  attitude  of  the 
majority  of  the  membcre  of  th»  Civil  Service  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Sb  H.  O'Dwyer.  The  utterances  of  the  Anglo-Indian  newspapers, 
who  chiefly  represent  the  bureaucracy,  prove  the  same  thing.  The 
faults  of  the  new  Government  will  be  magnified  and  their  achieve- 
ments will  be  minimised.  ABackridorMoburramriot(whichareuot 
unusual  nnder  the  present  regime)  will  be  pointed  out  as  proof  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  new  regime. 
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ProTiuoD  Bhonld  be  made,  in  order  that,  wlies  the  Goremment 
of  India  expresaea  an  adverse  opinion  on  the  work  of  the  new 
Provincial  Councils,  acme  other  body  (e.g.  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee) may  judge  it«  work. 

If  the  Provincial  Council'B  power  of  taxation  is  to  depend  on  the 
sanction  of  the  Imperial  Council,  the  necessity  of  the  latter  bod; 
being  transformed  into  a  body  representing  the  people,  on  the  liiieg 
proposed  by  the  Gonffrees  and  Moslem  League,  becomes  evident. 
If  Uie  Imperial  Council  is  not  so  transformed,  the  two  Councils  mar 
not  be  able  to  work  in  harmony  with  each  other,  just  as  the  official 
element  and  the  people's  representatives  in  the  extsting  Councils  trr 
nnable  to  work  in  harmony  at  present. 

Para.  43. 

Under  this  scheme  the  power  of  l^^tion  which  a  Provincial 
Council  will  have  will  be  rather  meagre.  These  limitations  to  the 
powers  of  the  Provincial  Councils  will  make  real  autonomy  in 
a  Province  too  slow  a  process.  And  the  procedure  which  the 
Provincial  Council  will  have  to  follow  will  be  a  cumbrous  one. 

As  I  have  already  submitted,  the  success  of  the  scheme  will  to 
a  very  large  extent  depend  on  the  co-operation,  help,  and  goodwill 
of  the  Government  of  India.  The  Government  of  India  as  at 
present  constituted  represent  none  but  the  bureaucracy.  That  the 
bureaucracy  will  be  unwilling  to  part  with  tbeir  power  is  natural. 
I  believe  that  voices  such  as  have  been  disclosed  in  the  recent  speech 
of  Sir  M.  O'Dwyer  will  predominate  in  the  Council  of  the  Govem- 
'  meat  of  India,  with  the  result  that  there  will  be  no  harmony  between 
the  representative  portion  of  the  Provincial  Government  and  the 
Government  of  India,  and  the  whole  scheme  may  fail.  The  Indis 
Coundls  Act,  1892,  was  passed  in  order  to  concede  the  principle  of 
representation  to  the  people  by  election.  But  the  rules  under  the 
Act  were  framed  by  the  Government  of  India.  And  I  may  he. 
permitted  to  quote  what  Mi.  Gokbale  said  about  these  roles.  He 
said  :  '  In  regard  to  these  rules,  I  will  not  say  that  they  have  been 
deliberately  so  framed  as  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  Act  of  1892, 
but  I  will  say  this,  that  if  the  ofGcer  who  drafted  them  had  been 
asked  to  sit  down  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  framing  a  acheme 
to  defeat  that  object,  he  could  not  have  done  better,'  The  same  roay 
be  done  again. 

Representative  government  can  have  real  success  or  failure  onl}' 
if  it  can  act  with  freedom  within  its  own  sphere.  If  its  work  i»  to 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  co-operation  of  anotliei 
Government,  it  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  its  failnie. 
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No.  3.    Fboh  am  Eddcatbd  Mihbbr  of  thb  Depresbbd 
Castes  is  SouTHaBU  India 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  a  demociatic  form  of  Self-GovernmeBt 
ought  to  be  the  trend  of  pobtical  evolution  in  India,  but  accepting 
that  as  the  goal,  1  would  have  your  proposal  of  p^^grea9  by  instaJ' 
mentg  of  a  DepartmeDt  or  two  at  a  time,  as  lepreBenting  the  second 
hU^.  The  preliminary  step  should  be  a  rapid  expansion  of  Local 
Seli-OoTemment.  Parliamentary  institutions  have  not  proved 
much  of  a  success  where  the  people  have  not  been  previously  trained 
in  the  management  of  local  affairs,  as  for  example  on  the  continent 
where  their  comparative  failure  has  been  correctly  attributed 
(by  Professor  Gneist)  to  the  fact  that  local  Institutions  were  not 
copied  from  England  when  the  machinery  of  the  central  government 
was  reproduced.  I  believe  the  same  fate  will  overtake  Indian 
ParUamentary  Government,  if  it  is  not  preceded  by  measures 
to  train  the  people  in  Local  Self -Government.  Local  and  District 
Boards  should  &Bt  be  reconstituted  on  an  elective  basis  and  freed 
altogether  from  official  domination.  They  should  have  the  control 
of  Primary  and  Secondary  education  and  of  local  dispensaries  and 
local  sanitation.  I  would  go  further  and  revive  the  inst^ct  of 
cooperative  effort  still  latent  in  the  village,  and  towards  this  end 
I  would  entrust  the  village  assembly  with  the  collection  of  the 
Revenue.  I  would  also  give  it  the  power  to  lev^  a  small  cess  to 
apend,  along  with  a  grant  equal  in  amount,  in  repairing  village  roads 
and  tanks.  The  privilege  would  be  conceded  only  to  such  vill^es 
as  maintain  a  school  of  their  own. 

This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  your  line  of  a^ument  leads  me. 
If,  u  you  reason,  the  provincial  Government  are  no  more  than  the 
iutnunenta  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  District  officials  are 
quite  as  much  the  limbs  of  the  central  authority.  As  with  so  many 
other  things  introduced  into  India  the  growth  has  been  from  above 
downwards.  If  that  process  is  to  be  reversed,  we  should  start  not 
at  an  intermediate  stage  like  the  provincial  Government  but  from 
the  village  and  the  district.  The  revival  and  expansion  of  local  and 
mttnicipal  institutions  on  an  elective  basis  will  alone  give  the  people 
the  opportunity,  which  they  now  lack,  of  returning  to  the  legislative 
couDcils  members  who  are  their  natural  leaders,  and  whose  capacity 
and  integrity  have  been  tested  by  the  part  they  played  in  the  manage- 
ment of  local  affairs.  Till  that  opportunity  is  provided  and  availed 
of,  the  legislative  councils  should  continue  as  advisory  bodies.  The 
offidsl  vote  should  be  retained  but  reduced  to  a  minority,  four-fifths 
of  the  remaining  number  should  be  elected,  the  rest  being  reserved 
for  the  representation  by  nomination  of  backward  communities. 
When  the  time  for  an  instalment  of  self-government  arrives  the  first 
departments  to  be  assigned  should  be  Education,  Local  and  Municipal 
Departments,  and  that  dealing  with  religious  endowments  and 
charities.     Agriculture,  Archaeology,   and  the  Museums  do  not 
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involve  any  of  the  important  elements  in  self-goTeming,  and  axe  too 
minor  to  rooee  a  senee  of  responsibility.  Whenever  the  time  for 
an  inatalment  of  Self-govenunent  may  arrive  I  think  there  shonld 
not  be  any  delay  in  establishing  local  self-government  on  the  lines 
I  have  indicated.  Even  for  an  oriental  people  there  baa  been  too 
much  of  governing  in  India. 

Summary  of  Condumons  retuAed  as  a  ResuU  of  the  Study  of  the 
Problettu  raited  by  the  demand  for  Home  Ride. 

1.  The  governing  apparatos  of  an  urban  civilization  is  onauited 
to  the  ie<^uirement8  of  Indian  civilization,  which  is  still  rural  and 
largely  spiritual. 

n.  Neither  the  British  noi  the  educated  Indians  are  competent 
to  decide  the  form  of  responsible  government  in  India.  The  former 
are  too  self-aasertive  and  too  self-confident,  and  the  latter  too 
imitative.  What  form  responsible  government  should  take  in  India 
should  be  decided  by  the  people  themselves,  throbbing  with  a  genuine 
nationalism,  not  the  blatant  nationalism  of  the  press  and  the 
platform  which  is  little  more  than  a  demand  for  a  re-arrangement 
of  Indian  Society  in  which  the  educated  classes  wield  the  predomi- 
nant influence. 

III.  Every  eSort  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  revive  Indian 
Nationalism  on  Lines  in  consonance  with  the  social  and  religious 
ideals  of  the  people,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  serious  limitations 
imposed  by  climatic  conditions  on  the  standards  of  work  and 
discipline  and  physical  efficiency  by 

1.  The  grant  of  a  full  measure  of  local  self -government  on  the  lines 
obtainingin  England.  Local  and  District  Boards  should  be  absolutely 
freed  from  official  domination. 

2.  The  revival  of  the  village  assembly  and  entrusting  it  with  the 
collection  of  revenue,  the  detection  of  encroachments  and  crime, 
the  care  of  communal  lands,  tanks,  and  roads.  The  village  officials 
should  be  the  servants  of  the  assembly.  It  should  have  powers  to 
levy  cessea  or  their  equivalent  in  labour  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  primary  school,  of  village  roads  and  tanks.  The  funds  so  raised 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  grant  from  the  District  Board  or 
from  the  government  or  from  both.  The  assembly  should  be  liable 
to  fine  or  other  suitable  punishment  for  failure  to  discharge  properly 
their  duties. 

3.  The  re-formation  of  provinces  bo  as  not  to  divide  between  two 
or  more  of  them  people  with  ethnic  and  lii^joistio  affinities. 

4.  By  restoring  ancient  dynasties  wherever  there  are  eAridencea 
of  a  distinctive  culture,  tradition,  and  art. 

5.  By  nationalizing  education  by  (a)  insisting  on  a  knowledge  of 
Indian  history,  Indian  sociology,  and  Indian  religion  on  the  part  of 
teachers  ;  (6)  drawing  off  early  to  institutions  specially  created  for 
the  purpose  students  who  desire  to  quaUfy  for  government  service ; 
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(c)  &B  fsi  as  poB^ble  employing  Indi&n  agenc;^ ;  {d)  encouiaging  the 
production  of  vemaculai  literature  ;  (e)  inatitnting  research  scholar- 
ahipa  in  oriental  sciences  and  arts  as  Architecture,  music,  painting, 
medicine,  Bociologj,  eugenics,  &c. ;  (/)  introducing  compulsory 
edacstion  on  the  line  of  Mr.  Ghakhale's  bill. 

6.  By  constnicting  public  buildings  as  far  aa  possible  in  the  Indian 
style  of  Architecture. 

T.  Reducing  the  poverty  of  the  people  by  (a)  reducing  the  pressure 
on  land  by  encouraging  handicrafts  on  the  lines  hand-loom  weaving 
ha*  been  encouraged,  and  by  establishing  polytechnic  schools ; 
{b]  preventing  the  minute  sub-division  of  land  ;  (c)  the  consolidation 
of  holdings  ;  {d)  increasing  the  security  of  tenure ;  (e)  lessening  the 
Kverity  of  usury  laws. 

i.  Restoring  the  human  touch  in  the  administration  which  is  now 
much  too  scientific  and  German  in  its  thoroughness. 

9.  By  lecoKnizing  in  all  matters  that  India  has  been  in  permanent 
ioBuireclaon  for  ages  against  the  principles  of  the  strenuous  life 
and  free  competition,  and  cannot  therefore  rapidly  Etdiust  without 
sufiering  and  demoralization  to  the  forces  of  British  Individualism. 

IV.  The  establishment  of  local  self-government  on  the  lines  set 
forth  above  will  for  the  fiwt  time  provide  the  people  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  capacity  and  merits  of  those  who  seek  election 
to  the  legislative  councils.  1^  an  intelligent  electorate  is  established 
and  genuine  nationalism  revives,  the  legislative  councils  should 
continue  as  advisory,  but  the  number  of  elected  members  should 
exceed  thd  number  of  official  and  nominated  members  together, 
minorities  and  backward  commimitiea  being  represented  by  nomina- 
tion. An  upper  chamber  should  be  constituted  to  represent  the  more 
conservative  element«  in  society.  Bills  relating  to  social  reform, 
inheritance  laws,  and  religions  and  charitable  endowments,  passed 
by  the  two  chambers,  should  have  the  force  of  law,  subject  of  course 
to  veto  by  the  Govenior-in-council. 

T.  The  Imperial  Legislative  council  should  be  constituted  on  the 
same  lines  aa  the  provincial  councils. 

VI.  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council  should  be 
taken  over  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  consisting  of 
members  who  at  the  time  of  nomination  have  been  in  residence  in 
England  for  at  least  ten  years  previously,  the  qualification  not  being 
iniistcd  on  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  members,  who  should  number 
at  least  five. 

VII.  The  European  element  should  continue  to  predominate 
u  at  present  in  the  Civil  Service,  but  in  all  other  services  should  be 
rapidly  reduced. 

No.  4,    Fbom  a  Teacher 
!■  I  quite  agree  with  youi  views  in  the  main.    I  think  you  aie 
extremely  fair  and  open-minded.    Tou  sympathize  with  Indian  poli- 
tical aainiations  and  desire  to  see  India  have  as  much  self-government 
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as  she  is  capable  of.  The  details  of  a  great  political  prindple 
can  only  be  woiked  out  in  the  light  of  aotaal  experience.  In  tht 
meantime  one  can  take  advantage  of  the  lessons  of  faistoiy  and  pro- 
pose meaantes  tentatively. 

2.  What  you  say  about  the  imperial  parliament  for  the  impeiial 
bufflness  of  the  whole  commoDwealth  seems  to  me  very  well  consideTed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  tbi  present  parliament  is  too  busy  with 
national  (and  provincial  ?)  ifiairs  and  has  little  time  to  deid  prop^y 
with  imperial  problems.  An  imperial  parliament,  therefore,  wm  be 
a  most  nseful  institution.  But  I  must  irankly  confess  that  the  por- 
tion of  India  in  it  may  be  such  as  neither  you  nor  Indians  them- 
selves may  desire.  As  long  as  there  ia  a  conflict  of  colour  there  will 
be  a  conflict  of  interests.  The  Colonies  on  the  one  hand  and  India 
on  the  other  may  have  contrary  interests,  and  even  though  India 
has  hei  own  representatives  in  this  parliament  her  voice  obviously 
cannot  be  as  Btrong  as  that  of  the  Colonies  put  together.  I  am 
writing  without  the  least  reserve,  and  I  don't  hesitate  to  give  expreB- 
sion  to  my  fears.  My  fear  is  that  there  is  a  real  danger  of  the  white 
races  exploiting  India.  So  far  as  the  attitude  of  the  Colonies  to  India 
is  known  to  us,  we  cannot  call  it  altogether  friendly.  An  imperial 
parliament  cannot  at  once  change  this  attitude,  nor  can  it  moiEe  all 
these  interests  one.  Of  course  such  a  parliament  may  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  between  the  Colonies  and  India  ;  but  who  is  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  weak  ?  Under  the  present  system  the  British 
Parliament  is  regarded  as  impartial  to  all  the  Colonies  and  depen- 
dencies, and  India  can  turn  to  them  for  the  consideration  of  her  rights 
and  for  the  redress  of  any  wrong. 

3.  It  ia  very  encouraging  to  find  that  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment for  India  has  been  recognized  by  political  wntere  like  yourself. 
No  sane  man  will,  however,  think  that  India  must  have  self-govern- 
ment to  the  fullest  extent  at  once.  What  educated  Indians  are 
claiming  is  that  they  should  be  trained  in  the  art  of  self-government 
and  that  they  should  be  given  as  much  self-government  as  they 
deserve.  Now  the  question  is,  how  to  train  them  and  how  to  find 
out  what  measure  of  self-government  they  deserve.  The  solution  of 
both  the  problems  is  one,  namely,  give  them  a  small  share  of  real 
self-government  at  once,  and  if  tiiey  acquit  themselves  well,  ave 
them  more.  This  will  not  only  train  them,  but  will  also  show  what 
they  are  capable  of.  Your  views  are  not  different  from  this.  But  the 
details  which  you  have  proposed  ^11,  I  am  afraid,  involve  many 
practical  difficulties. 

4.  The  Provincial  Legislative  Councils  exercising  the  '  transferred 
powers  '  will  find  themselves  in  a  very  awkward  position.  They  will 
be  under  a  double  responsibility  ;  they  will  be  primarily  respon- 
sible to  their  constituencies  and  secondarily  and  indirectly  to  the 
National  Oovemment  and  through  it  to  parliament.  These  two  latter 
will  judge  their  work  and  will  either  transfer  new  powers  or  recall 
the  transferred  powers.    I  am  not  fully  convinced  that  the  double 
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Govenunent  (British  and  Indian)  which  you  have  ci^ed  a '  diarchy  ' 
will  rait  Indian  conditione.  Of  course  a  National  Government 
(I  mean  the  Government  of  India  as  constituted  at  present)  and 
Provindal  autonomous  Qovemmenta  may  work  side  by  side  quite 
satisfactorily.  But  two  Provincial  Governments,  the  one  with 
certain  '  reserved  '  powers  and  the  other  with  certain  '  transferred 
powwB '  may  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  each  to  the  other.  It  is  only 
jmuible  when  there  is  unstinted  B3rmpathy  on  the  part  of  the  present 
niiers  and  full  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  people.  If  the 
mleis  are  not  perfectly  ready  to  see  India  get  Belf-govemment  as 
sDon  as  poafflble,  they  will  not,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  afiord  as 
much  help  as  the  Indian  Council  with  transferred  powers  may  need. 
It  will  be  difficult  if  the  rulers  take  up  a  merely  critical  rather  than 
B  Bpnpathetic  and  a  friendly  attitude.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
■re  some  ijidividual  Anglo-Indian  rulers  (it  is  difficult  to  say  anything 
■boattheit  proportion]  who  are  absolutdy  sympathetic  and  friendly. 
Bnt  that  does  not  prove  that  the  Provincial  Governments  will  be 
equally  so.  It  will  be  disastrous  if  the  transferred  Government  and 
the  FoUce  are  hoatile.  I  specially  mention  the  Police  because  there 
have  been  cases  in  which  groundless  suspicions  not  only  put  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  really  good  pieces  of  work,  but  have  made  them 
nearly  impossible,  by  means  of  espionage  and  petty  prosecutions 
quite  natural  to  Government  but  very  objectionable  all  the  same. 
1  feel,  therefore, 'that  the  most  effective  way  of  granting  self-govern- 
ment is  to  make  the  present  legislative  councils  stronger  and  to  give 
the  Indian  members  more  executive  powers  and  greater  lesponn- 
bilities.  Instead  of  starting  a  new  and  distinct  self-governing 
Council  in  each  Province  it  is  better  to  provide  the  present  provincial 
Governments  with  a  larger  and  more  real  element  of  Indian  co-opera- 
tion. For  instance,  you  could  have  a  larger  number  of  Indian 
members  on  the  executive  councils.  You  could  also  grant  tentatively 
more  powers  to  the  non-official  members.  If  experience  showed  that 
they  deserve  them  you  could  have  more  Indians  in  the  execntJTe 
conncils  and  grant  to  the  non-official  members  more  powers.  If 
on  the  other  hand  they  failed  such  powers  could  be  recalled.  What 
1  ihould  like  to  see  is  a  fair  chance  for  them  to  show  their  ability  io 
the  art  of  government. 

5.  There  is  another  difficulty  which  I  want  to  mention.  The 
members  of  civil  service,  Imperial  and  Provincial,  and  officials  of  other 
departments  will  remain,  under  the  system  you  propose,  servants 
of  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Provincial  Governments,  The 
Provincial  Indian  Councils  with  transferred  powers  will  perhaps 
hsve  nothing  to  do  with  their  appointment,  promotion,  and 
dismissal ;  and  the  council  which  will  use  them  as  instruments  will 
have  the  same  difficulty  in  managing  affairs  as  a  power  finds  with 
borrowed  labour  from  his  neighbour.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
loyalty  these  councils  can  expect  from  these  officials.  Of  course, 
they  may  select  their  own  heads  of  departments  and  the  h^ads  may 
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OTganise  the  dBpartments,  but  after  all  they  will  cx)me  as  borrowed 
servantB  and  the  Qovemment  of  India  and  the  Frorincial  Oovem- 
mentB  will  remain  theii  maateis.  The  difficulty  will  be  consideTable  if 
these  officials  are  Europeans  as  it  Is  natural  to  expect  that  they  will  be. 

6.  What  you  propose  is  not  altogether  new  in  India.  The  Indian 
Municipaiitaes  and  the  District  and  the  Local  Boards  are  to  a  certain 
extent  self-governing  institutionB.  But  in  most  cases  a  GoTemment 
official  who  is  supposed  to  guide  and  help  them  unconacioualy  oi 
consciously  oeuips  all  powers  and  local  seli-government  becomes  a 
misnomer.  I  am  not  competent  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the  working 
of  these  self-goTerning  Bodies ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  a  study  of  these 
institutions  will  throw  canaiderable  light  on  the  scheme  you  propose, 

7.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  the  principle  of  seU-govemment 
should  work  from  the  bottom  upwards  and  not  from  the  top  down- 
wards. I  strongly  agree  with  von,  therefore,  in  thinking  that  it  is 
the  provincial  Grovemments  which  should  be  tackled  first.  These 
Provincial  Qovemments  as  at  present  existing  must  be  quite  autono- 
mous with  regard  to  certain  definite  powers,  and  there  should  be  an 
attempt  to  introduce  a  gradually  increasing  responsible  Indian 
element.    And  here  will  be  the  begmning  of  Indian  self-government. 

8.  I  am  now  a  convert  to  the  principle  of  direct  representation 
We  may  have,  as  you  propose,  a  list  of  qualified  voters  for  each 
province.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  make  the  list  as  fnll  as 
possible.  Qualifications  must  definitely  be  laid  down  and  there  may 
be  a  special  tribunal  to  judge  the  qualifications  in  doubtful  or  con- 
tested cases.  But  I  should  not  leave  it  entirely  to  Qovemment 
officials,  nor  to  any  section  of  the  community. 

No.  4a 

ThefoUovnng  is  a  record  of  a  iiecasnon  lekick  look  place  on  the  tAott 
memorandum  between  three  Englishmen  and  four  Indians,  indvOng 
the  au^tor  of  the  above  memorandum.  None  of  the  persons  taking  p<xrt 
in  this  discusBion  were  members  of  the  y«H»c  services. 

X  was  pressed  to  put  into  concrete  form  his  fears  of  what  might 
happen  if  an  Imperial  Parliament  such  as  is  proposed  by  Mr.  OurtiE 
were  constituted.  It  was  supposed  firstly  that  with  British  illo^- 
cality  such  a  Parliament  might  be  ^ven  control  only  over  the  external 
affairs  of  Indiaasin  the  case  of  the  self-governing  units  of  the  Empire, 
and  that  India's  internal  afiaiis  might  continue  to  be  subject  to 
a  Parliament  responsible  to  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
X  stated  that  under  such  a  system  the  only  fear  he  would  have  for 
India  would  be  that  she  might  be  over-taxed  for  purposes  of  Imperial 
Defence.  On  its  being  pointed  out  that  assessment  for  such  purposes 
could  never  imder  any  system  be  made  to  depend  on  votes  bnt 
would  have  to  be  fixed  by  some  more  or  less  automatic  method 
such  as  that  proposed  in  The  Problem  of  the  GommonweaUh,  X  with- 
drew this  point. 

X  was  then  asked  to  state  in  concrete  form  the  dangers  he  feaied 
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lor  Indis  if  lier  intenial  aEtaira  also  akould  be  controlled  by  Buch 
a  reconBtmcted  Imperial  Failiament.  He  mentiooed  two.  {a)  That 
the  Colonial  representatives  would  be  less  sympathetic  towards 
Indian  aapiratioiiB  than  a  wholly  British  Parliament.  The  three 
EngUskinen  present  and  Z  strongly  disagreed.  Tbe  other  Indians 
present  preserved  an  open  mind  on  the  point,  {b)  That  in  matters  of 
trade  and  commerce  there  might  be  conflict  of  interests  between  the 
Cobnies  and  India  and  that  in  consequence  in  matters  of  tariffs,  &c., 
India  might  sufier.  It  was  niged  in  reply  that  this  would  be 
much  less  likely  to  happen  than  at  present  because  (1)  the  Colonies 
are  80  widely  separated  geographically  that  it  would  be  very  unlikely 
that  all  their  interests  would  jump  together,  and  in  fact  ^e  imitea 
Indian  vote  might  easily  in  matters  of  Indian  tarifis  and  trade  find 
itself  in  the  position  of  the  Nationalist  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, i-  e.  able  to  turn  the  vote  in  favour  of  either  side.  At  present 
it  is  mmply  British  interests  and  Indian  :  result,  vide  e.  g.  the  cotton 
excise.  (2)  Britain  is  committed  to  Free  Trade  and  has  imposed 
Flee  Trade  on  India  against  her  wish.  The  Colonies  would  sympathize 
with  her  desire  for  protection.  The  meeting  generally  adopted  this 
view.  It  was  admitted  by  all  that  the  dangers  mentioned  by  X  would 
exist ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  any  scheme  such  as  that  outlined 
in  Mi.  Coitis's  letter  were  introduced,  (1)  it  would  be  necessa^  that 
&e  scheme  should  be  drawn  up  to  its  very  smallest  details  by  Parlia- 
ment so  as  to  leave  as  little  loom  as  possible  for  variation  and 
ottstmction  by  the  Civil  Service,  and  (2)  it  would  be  desirable  that 
L.G.'s,  u  well  as  Governors,  should  be  appointed  from  outside  India. 
It  was,  however,  generally  agreed  that  no  scheme  of  refonn  anywhere 
ever  had  been  or  would  be  without  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  that 
this  particular  scheme  did  seem  to  be  workable.  Some  of  those 
present  also  felt  that  Z  was  perhaps  Inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
dangers.  Y  especially  wished  his  opinion  to  be  recorded,  that  among 
the  first  set  of  '  transferred  '  departments  there  should  be  at  least  one 
vhich  would  arouse  popular  enthusiasm  and  suggested  Primary  and 
Secondary  Education.  He  also  wished  it  to  be  recorded  that  in  his 
view,  concurrently  with  the  introduction  of  this  scheme,  the  official 
Government  should  also  be  gradually  more  and  more  leavened  with 
Indians,  especially  in  the  Executive  Councils,  thus  giving  them  oppor- 
tunities for  administrative  training.  Others  felt  that  all  the  best  men 
would  be  needed  for  the  '  transferred  '  Governments.  With  regard 
to  X's  alternative  suggestions  it  was  pointed  out : 

(i)  That  taking  more  Indians  into  the  Executive  Councils  would 
give  training  in  administration  but  not  in  responsible  government, 
for  which  quite  a  difieient  kind  of  training,'  vis.  that  of  responnbly 
governing,  is  required. 

(ii)  That  enlarging  the  number  and  powers  of  the  non-official 
members  of  the  Legislative  Councils  would  be  giving  power  without 
responsibility,  which  would  be  most  undesirabie. 

'  The  difiereaoe  k  that  between  the  training  of  individual  ability  sod 
training  of  gnmpe  in  the  corporate  politioal  sense. 
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(iii)  That  tluH  would  also  lead  to  representative  GovemmeDt, 
whiob  would  cauae  even  wone  difficulties  with  officialdom  than  even 
X  feared  under  Mr.  Curtis's  proposals ;  and  that  sooner  or  later  there 
would  be  an  absolute  deadlock. 

X  admitted  that  hia  scheme  would  be  unworkable.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  Mr.  Curtis's  was  the  only  scheme  of  advance  towards 
responsible  government  put  forward  bo  far  which  seemed  to  be 
workable. 

All  present  agreed  in  urging  very  strongly  that  Mr,  Curtis  should 
study  the  working  of  MunicipalitieB  in  India. 

No.  41. 
Separate  Note  by  Y,  one  of  the  Indians  above  mentioned. 

Self-governmeDt  in  the  complete  form  will  take  a  very  long  time  to 
come.  The  question,  therefore,  is  what  can  be  done  now  and  in  the 
meanwhile  towards  the  destined  goal  of  self-government. 

A  charter  such  aa  su^ested  by  Mr.  Curtis  may  be  promulgated. 
But  more  than  this  would  be  needed  to  meet  the  situation. 

For  the  purpose  of  training  individuals  in  the  practical  adminiatn- 
tion  of  the  country  more  Indians  must  be  introduced  both  in  the 
Executive  Councils  and  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  What  is  wanted 
is  closer  association  on  terras  of  equaUty— and  in  this  way  m&ldng 
the  government  a  national  govermnent. 

Further,  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  introduce  the  Indian  inhi 
the  ranks  of  the  Officers  of  the  Army  holding  the  Royal  CommissioD. 
High  Military  training  should  be  afforded  and  also  equal  rank  and 
status  given. 

In  this  way  individual  ability  will  be  trained  and  developed 
throughout  the  country  ;  and  then  as  we  grow  ripe  for  responsible 
government,  i.  e.  responsible  to  our  own  people  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  self-government  will  come  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  undertake  it. 

To  attain  the  latter  Mr.  Curtis's  plan  is  excellent.  It  will  probably 
come  only  in  this  way  when  it  does  come.  But  at  present,  as  far  ae 
I  can  judge,  the  country  will  be  slow  to  agree  to  it ;  and  the  scheme 
may  fall  on  account  of  reasons  suggeated  by  X.  My  belief  is  that 
we  must  first  attempt  to  make  the  government  national  by  making 
the  personnel  of  it  largely  national  (Indian),  and  as  we  do  this  we 
must  proceed  to  take  steps  to  make  it  responnble  to  the  people  of 
India  in  the  way  suggested  by  Mr.  Curtis — till  we  have  attained  full 
self-government. 

The  need  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  for  External  affairs  is  dear. 
The  development  of  a  national  {Indian)  government  and  of  self- 
government  on  internal  affairs  is  a  sacred  duty.  Connexion  with  tjie 
British  Parliament  may  atill  go  on  during  the  interim,  i.e.  before  full 
self-government  comes. ^ 

*  Theae  last  three  ptapera  are  of  interest  as  ahowing  the  manner  in 
which  the  mixed  groups  whioh  the  writer  at  one  time  hoped  to  eetabliah 
would  have  worirod. 
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Oommenta  by  Europeans  not  in  the  Service  of  OovenanenL 
No.  S.    From  a  Tsaoebb 

In  submitting  these '  notes '  an  J  criticisms  on  your  Bcberoe  for  the 
gradual  introduction  into  India  of  some  form  of  self-government, 
I  will  first  give  you  a  statement  as  to  what  quaUfications  1  have  for 
doing  so. 

1  have  lived  now  for  three  and  twenty  years  in  India,  all  of  which 
have  been  passed  in  the  United  Provinces.  I  have  of  course  wandered 
about  a  good  deal,  in  Kashmir,  Quetta,  Mysore,  and  the  Central 
Provinces,  but  what  remarks  I  may  make  are  mainly  based  on  my 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  conditions  of  Northern  bidia. 

As  a  non-official  who  can  count  among  bia  Indian  friends  most  of 
the  so-called  '  leaders '  in  these  parts,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
men  of  all  classes,  official  and  non-official,  I  have  been  able  to  get, 
perhaps  at  least  as  well  as  most  men,  some  idea  as  to  the  hopes  and 
feeling  of  our  Eastern  dependency. 

For  years  I  have  been  convinced  that  great  changes  are  necessary  : 
that  to  ignore,  or  sneer  at  Indian  dums  is  not  only  useless  but 
miachievous :  that  refusal  to  grant  reasonable  concessions,  until 
you  are  forced  to  give  more  than  is  either  needed  or  asked  for,  is 
dangerous ;  that  the  treating  of  individual  Indians,  however  well- 
born or  educated,  with  contempt,  or,  at  best,  with  half-amused 
tolerance  and  condescension,  is  not  only  showing  a  lack  of  breeding 
on  the  part  of  the  Englishman,  but  is  fraught  with  grave  danger 
to  the  ^njnre. 

I  regard  '  Indian  unrest '  aa  a  huge  artificial  lake  contained  by  an 
immense  dam— the  present  system  of  government.  The  water  is 
too  heavy  for  the  dam,  and  is  forcing  itself  through  chinks,  ever 
increasing  in  number  and  dimenaioDe,  and  threatening  its  entire 
Btmctore.  What  would  a  good  engineer  do  in  such  a  case  ?  Would 
he  not  either  divert  some  of  the  immense  flood  that  was  threatening 
to  overwhelm  him,  into  other  and  safer  channels,  or  would  he  not 
entirely  reconstruct  the  dam  ?    Probably  both. 

But  what  does  government  do—collectivelT  and  individually  ? 
Does  it  not  run  about  bestowing  little  meaninglesB  concessions  here, 
feeble  fiattery  there,  lamentable  weakness  at  one  moment,  mis- 
guided severity  at  another,  for  all  the  world  like  a  lot  of  indifierent 
masons  putting  in  bits  of  stone  and  mortar  in  the  vain  hope  of  stop- 
^g  the  leaks  ?  For  a  time  such  a  pohcy  succeeds,  and  will  continue 
to  succeed,  and  the  engineer  lives  in  a  fool's  paradise ;  but,  one  day, 
the  ever-widening  breaches  refuse  to  be  stuSed  up  with  nibble,  the 
whole  structure  gives  way,  and  engineer  and  stafi  are  carried  away 
in  the  universal  ruin. 

The  CSvil  Service  is  a  magnificent  institution.  It  is  probably  the 
most  effiinent,  and  the  most  uncormpt,  that  the  world  luts  ever  seen. 
But  it  has  the  faults  of  its  virtues.  It  is  so  good  that  it  regards 
itself  as  infallible  :   it  is  so  anxious  to  rule  well  and  justly  that  it 
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imaf^nes  that  every  one  else  wants  to  be.  ruled  well  and  justly,  forget- 
ting that  most  nations,  on  reaching  a  certain  stage,  would  prefer 
their  own  rule,  even  if,  for  the  moment,  it  involved  a  certain  amount 
of  retrogression. 

The  Civil  Servic*,  as  it  exists  at  present  in  India,  in  an  anaclironism. 
A  civil  service  must  of  course  exist  in  one  form  or  another  in  every 
country.  Whether  our  present  system  can,  or  ought,  to  be  entirely 
scrapped  in  the  very  near  future  I  doubt.  The  District  Magistrate, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  in  a  note,  I  regard  as  essential  under  existing 
conditions,  but  there  are  many  other  posts  which  could  be  done 
away  with  without  many  tears  being  shed. 

The  main  outline  of  your  scheme  seems  a  sound  one  on  which  to 
work  out  details.  As  for  your  in.sist^nce  on  the  great  changes  that 
will  have  to  come  there  is  no  room  for  argument.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  the  Indian  is  going  to  have  a  bigger  say.  Shall  we  give  him 
quickly  those  dishes  that  he  can  digest  fairly  easily,  or  shall  we  push 
him  away  from  the  table  until,  driven  by  the  hunger  of  despair, 
he  indulges  in  a  surfeit  of  every  course  with  disastrous  consequences  ? 

You  will  see  that  I  have  put  on  a  plea  for  Education  being  handed 
over.  As  an  educationist,  I  should  not  do  so  were  I  not,  personally 
at  any  rate,  unafraid. 

Notes 

Para.  2.  I  quite  agree  that  the  present  system  does  not  ensure 
anything  like  adequate  consideration  of  Indian  afiairs  by  the  People 
of  England  through  their  Parliament. 

This  is  very  strongly  felt  by  many  Indians  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  matter.  Failing  an  Imjierial  Council,  on  which  India— 
in  coranion  with  the  Colonies  and  Dominions — should  receive 
adequate  representation,  I  think  a  return  to  something  like  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  is  essential. 

I  strongly  lean  towards  an  Im)ierial  Council  because  : 

(i)  India  would  feel  slie  was  on  an  equality  with  the  other  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Empire.  Sentiment  bulks  more  largely  perhaps 
in  India  than  anywhere. 

(ii)  Indians  would  meet  Colonials  face  to  face  ;  each  side  could 
put  its  own  views  directly  before  the  Empire  ;  a  sense  of  responsibility 
would  be  engendered  with  wider  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of 
others  ;  and  the  tact  that  Indian  questions  had  received  a  fair 
hearing  would  mitigate  resentment  should  decisions,  not  perhaps 
altogether  acceptable  to  this  country,  be  arrived  at, 

N.B. — Indian  reprewmtation  must  be  i/euuiiie.  The  recent  trio 
that  went  to  England  was  probably  about  the  best  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  could  have  been  selected,  and  yet  not  one  of 
them  was  reatli/  acceptable. 

[a]  Sir  James  Meston  is  jHTsonally  ])opiilar  and  trusted,  but  he 
represented  the  Bureaucracy,  and,  however  well  he  might  have  so 
done,  the  Public  feel  that  he  mvM  have  been  hampered  by  hiii  official 
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position,  and  that,  in  any  cane,  he  could  not  view  things  from  quite 
the  same  angle  of  vision  as  India  herself. 

(6)  Sir  S.  Sinha  was,  it  is  true,  a  former  President  of  the  National 
Congress,  but  his  Presidential  Address  gave  much  dissatisfaction. 
He  had  formerly,  moreover,  been  a  member  of  that  very  Bureaucratic 
Government,  which  Indian  leaders  are  desirous  of  eliminating,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  profoundly  modifying,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  was 
selected  as  one,  who,  though  technically  a  representative  of  the 
advanced  school,  was  reallv  little  better  than  a  Government  servant. 

(c)  The  Maharaja  of  IBikaner  is  regarded  as  representing  the 
semi- independent  chiefs  and  nothing  else.  The  average  Indian  has 
no  objection  to  a  ruling  prince  being  appointed,  -promded  he  is  an 
extra  member  for  the  purpose  of  representing  Native  States  as  such. 
Probably  they  would  prefer  him  to  a  European,  official  or  otherwise  ; 
but  it  is  thought  that,  by  including  him,  a  more  direct  representation 
of  British  India  was  excluded. 

As  already  said  it  is  probable  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  made  a  better  selection ;  but,  for 
the  reasons  already  given,  no  Indian  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  is  altogether  satisfied. 

Para.  8.  You  have  here  hit  one  very  prominent  nail  right  on  the 
head,  and  have  explained  the  cause  of  a  grave  apparent  injustice— 
a  cause  I  have  never  before  seen  so  cleariy  shown. 

By  an  unfortunate  delight  In  well-sounding  phrases,  coupled  by 
an  utt«r  inability  to  see  their  logical  application,  the  compilers  of 
the  Proclamation  of  1858 '  have  landed  the  Empire  in  a  grave 
difficulty. 

This  declaration  by  Queen  Victoria  has  been  referred  to  as  India's 
'  Magna  Carta  '.  The  spirit  of  freedom  and  equality  which  it  breathes 
is  one  to  which  no  objection  can  be  taken  in  the  abstract,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, in  this  prosaic  world  we  deal  with  facts.  Now  one  of  the 
facts  that  was  not  clearly  realized  sixty  years  ago  was  that  the  so- 
called  colour  difficulty  would  arise  in  the  colonies.  At  present  India 
cannot  realize  that  at  the  bottom  this  is  an  economic  question.  All 
she  sees  is  that  her  sons,  whether  illiterate  '  coolies '  or  educated 
gentlemen,  are  treated  in  certain  parts  of  the  empire  as  if  they  were 
no  better  than  the  African  Savage.  She  would  like  to  retaliate  and 
cannot,  and  this  is  a  bitter  pill.  It  is  this  that  has  enabled  men  like 
Ohandhi,  Andrews,  and  Pearson  to  get  the  support  they  have. 
I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  these  people  have  not  done  good 
work,  and  brought  many  abuses  to  light ;  but  1  am  fairly  certain  that, 
but  for  the  goad  of  implied  inferiority,  the  average  Indian  leader 
would  not  have  worked  at '  the  cause  '. 

Hitherto,  with  her  vast  population  and,  in  general,  hot  climate, 

India  has  been  regarded  as  safe  from  immigration  ;  but  the  very  ra|>id 

increase  of  the  Chinese  in  such  towns  as  Calcutta  and  Rangoon,  and 

the  commercial  penetration  of  Japan,  which  is  being  Nthniilated  by 

■  Cf.  Ihp  King's  S|>eeth,  IWhi  Diirlmr,  Hill. 
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the  war,  ue  likely  to  cause  this  country  much  aearching  of  heart 
before  long.  It  will  then  be  seen  whether  our  Indian  leaders  will  be 
pieparod  to  submit  to  the  logic  of  theii  present  arguments. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  public  are  blind  to  the  danger  that 
threatens  them  from  the  Par  iUst,  and  are  swayed  by  outraged 
sentiment. 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me  why  Lord  Harding,  who,  with 
all  his  faults,  often  showed  strength  in  upholding  Indian  intereste, 
did  not  act  more  drastically ;  but,  since  reading  your  letter,  I  have 
formed  a  somewhat  clearer  idea  of  his  difficulty. 

It  is  this  offence  to  Indian  sentiment  that  makes  the  Press  gird 
against  the  employment  of  Colonials  in  our  Civil  Service. 

I  know  more  than  one  Colonial  Official  and,  from  private  conversa- 
tion with  the  people,  I  should  say  that  they  were  far  from  being 
personally  unpopular.  One  who  was  formerly  a  collector  was 
certainly  regarded  as  a  '  strong  '  man,  and  at  the  same  time  courteoM 
as  to  the  higher  classes  and  sympathetic  to  the  lower.  Nevertheless 
it  is  a  fact  that,  when  such  men  have  to  initiate,  or  carry  out,  some 
measure  which  is  not  altogether  popular,  much  more  ia  made  of  the 
grievance  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  official  been  a  native 
of  the  country,  or  even  an  Englishman.  The  opportunity  is  seized 
upon  to  point  out  such  acts  as  evidence,  if  not  of  the  Colonial  Spirit, 
at  any  rate  of  the  undesirability  of  Indians  being  compelled  to  accept 
orders  from  men  of  those  parts  of  the  Empire,  which  refuse  to  treat 
persons  of  Oriental  nationality  on  the  same  plane  as  themselves. 

Para.U,  You  are  right.  Bducated  and  semi-educated  Indiana  are 
obsessed,  naturally,  by  the  English  system  of  Government.  As  you 
clearly  point  out,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  even  in  England,  dist 
system  can  continue  without  considerable  modification  (e.  g.  Ireland). 

The  American  and  Colonial,  even  the  German,  systems  are  rather 
those  from  which  we  should  take  our  lessons  in  constructing  self- 
government  for  India.  And  in  India,  even  more  than  in  other 
countries,  for  she  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  a  nation,  any  more  thas 
Europe  is  a  nation.  Just  as  at  present,  under  a  common  danger, 
various  European  states  are  allied  together,  and  will  separate  again 
once  the  need  for  concerted  action  ia  over,  so  here.  At  the  moment 
the  educated  men  in  the  various  parte  of  this  Great  Peninsula  hang 
together  and  act  as  one,  but,  once  their  objecte  are  attained  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  Pathan  of  the  West  to  work  permanently  with 
the  Bengali  of  the  East,  or  the  Andhra  of  the  South  with  the  Sikh 
or  Hindu  of  the  North,  save  under  the  cementing  sway  of  some  outside 
world-power. 

This  point,  though  dimly  realized  by  the  Indiana  themselves,  a 
put  atdde  and  obscured  at  present  in  their  blind  idealistic  zeal. 

I  think  your  point  wants  to  be  most  clearly  brought  home,  but,  in 
doing  so,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  regaled  as  a  subtle 
application  of '  divide  et  impera  ', 

Para.  14.    Dyarchy,  aa  you  correctly  state,  is  little  understood  out 
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here,  not  merely  by  the  people,  but  also  by  the  buieaucracy,  and  least 
of  iii  by  the  military, 

Dyarohy,  however,  so  far  as  I  can  underBtand,  is  actually  working 
in  our  iell-govemiiig  colonies — especially  Canada — and  in  the 
Uaited  States.  How  far  it  really  works  in  Germany  I  do  not  know, 
bat  I  fancy  it  is  to  a  great  extent  modified  by  what,  for  want  of 
s  better  word,  I  will  call '  FrusBianism  '.  At  any  rate  it  aeems  to  me 
that  herein  lies  the  solution  for  India. 

The  difficulty  that  lies  before  you  in  advocating  '  dyaichy '  is  that, 
no  matter  how  you  may  gild  the  pill,  if  your  scheme  is  to  work,  the 
I.C.S.,  0*  at  preserU  amalitvted,  must  eventually  go.  Dyarchy  and 
■D  autocratic  Bureaucracy  cannot  exist  together.  Vested  interests 
ue  great,  and  the  I.C.S.  will  fight  hard. 

Might  not  a  partial  solution  to  the  difficulty  be  found  in  the  institu- 
tion of  on  Imperial  Civil  Service,  the  members  of  which  might,  should 
need  arise,  be  drafted  from  one  portion  of  the  Empire  to  another. 
A  peiaon  serving,  say  in  India,  would  then  feel  that,  should  political 
OT  other  changes,  necessitate  a  termination  of  his  appointment,  he 
would  not  be  stranded,  but  would  be  found  equal  employment  and 
opportunity  for  further  promotion  elsewhere,  I  do  not  dilate  on  this, 
I  merely  put  it  forward  as  a  suggestion  for  further  development. 

Paias.  15, 16,  and  17.  These  paragraphs  follow  as  a  natural  con- 
seqaence  of  Dyarchy,  but  you  must  lay  especial  stress  on  16. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  Supreme  Government  must,  it  seems 
to  me,  remain  largely  bureaucratic;  both  in  personnel  and  traditiouB, 
though  I  am  not  quite  clear  if  you  agree  with  me.  Unless,  therefore, 
careful  provision  is  made  to  guard  against  it,  there  will  be  great 
temptation  to  interfere  with,  and  to  exercise  superviuon  over, 
Piovinctal  GoyenuneotB.  The  functions  and  powers  of  the  higher 
puty  must  therefore  be  very  clearly  defined.  This  is  all  the  more 
necessary  as  there  is  bound  to  be  some  loss  of  efficiency — apparent, 
at  any  rate — at  first,  and  the  temptation  for  a  clever  and  energetic 
bureaucrat  to  try  to  put  things  right  will  be  irresistible. 

Paras.  18  and  19.  These  virtually  imply  the  ultimate  disappear- 
ance of  the  I.C.S.,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  will  therefore  be  vigorously 
opposed  by  those  who  can  see  no  further  than  their  own  supposed 
interests  and  '  loss  of  prestige  '. 

Tou  doubtless  realize  that  your  scheme,  with  the  general  features 
of  which  I  am  in  complete  sympathy,  must  result  in  the  ultimate 
disappearance  of  the  District  Officer.  The  importance  of  this  official 
is  sometimes  overlooked  by  those  who  have  not  lived  permanently 
in  India. 

Judicial  officers,  even  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  possess  little 
popular  prestige  compared  with  that  of  the  District  Officer.  He, 
the  District  Officer,  is  the  impersonation  of  all  earthly  power  to  the 
peasant ;  he  is  their  ma-bap,  the  one  to  whom  all  look  for  help  and 
f^idanoe  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  local '  God  '. 

Should  the  Judge  desire  the  loan  of  a  carriage  or  an  elephant,  he 
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must  trust  to  his  personal  popularity  oi  to  some  member  of  his '  Bai ' 
to  accommodate  Kim.  Iq  ttie  caae  of  the  Dietrict  Officer  there  is  no 
need  to  ask,  he  has  everything  thrust  upon  him. 

I  remember  the  case  of  a  certain  officer  some  years  ago,  who,  on 
arriving  at  the  new  station  to  which  he  had  been  posted,  discovered 
an  elephant  and  some  two  or  three  carriages  and  pairs  of  horses  in  his 
compound.  As,  after  a  few  days,  they  were  still  there,  he  made 
inquiries,  and  was  informed  that  they  had  been  placed  permanently 
at  his  disposal  by  certain  of  the  leading  gentry.  He  thereupon  wiotp 
to  the  owners,  politely  thanking  them  tor  their  Undnesa,  but  pointing 
out  that  his  official  salary  was  such  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for 
him  to  have  to  depend  on  others  for  conveyances.  After  a  little 
demand  the  carriages  disappeared,  but  the  owner  of  the  elephant, 
a  local  raja,  was  most  perturbed  and  came  in  person  to  call  on  the  new 
official.  He  explained  that  it  had  always  been  the  custom  for  his 
family  to  be  privileged  to  lend  his  District  Officer  an  elephant,  and 
that,  if  it  were  refused,  his  neighbours  and  tenants  would  regard  it 
as  a  sign  that  he  was  under  official  displeasure.  The  officei  in 
question  was  not  a  very  keen  sportsman,  and  rarely  required  an 
elephant,  but,  so  long  as  he  was  stationed  there,  the  elephant  lived 
in  his  compound.  This  was  some  years  ago,  and  may  be  a  more  or 
less  isolated  case,  but  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  importance  with 
which  the  Collector,  or  Deputy  Commisnoner,  as  the  District  Officer 
is  usually  called,  is  regarded.  Of  course  in  the  larger  towns,  where 
modern  ideas  are  beginning  to  permeate,  the  official  is  not  so  greatly 
regarded  as  in  the  less  advanced  districts,  but,  even  there,  the 
prestige  he  enjoys  is  far  greater  than  that  given  to  a  corresponding 
person  in  any  other  civilized  country, 

I  fully  agree  that  any  system  of  Government  which  does  not 
give  a  minister  complete  control  over  his  own  officers  and  his  own 
department,  is  unworkable,  and  that  the  present  arrangement,  by 
which  a  man  might  be  responsible  for  Education  in  his  District 
to  one  Minister,  and  for  Police,  let  us  say,  to  another,  would  be 
hopeless. 

This  means,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  I.C.8.,  as  at  present 
constituted,  will  eventually  have  to  go,  with  aU  its  power,  prestige, 

K'vilegea,  and  ideals,  and  in  its  place  would  be  put  police,  education, 
blic  Works,  and  other  officials,  each  responsible  for  a  limited  range 
of  duties,  and  each  under  his  departmental  head,  who,  in  his  turn, 
would  be  under  a  non-official  member. 

Such  men,  under  conditions  existing  in  India,  where  the  lower 
classes  are  pathetically  ignorant  and  rely  entirely  on  a  paternal 
government,  would  have  little  or  no  influence  at  all,  except  such 
as  they  might  derive  from  their  parricular  office,  or,  in  a  few  caees, 
from  their  own  personality. 

Now  I  am  immensely  taken  with  your  scheme  in  the  main,  but  everv 
scheme  which  means  an  entire  reversal  of  existing  conditions,  must 
have  awkward  difficulties  to  overcome.    It  is  no  good  ignoring  them. 
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tnd  eqaally,  if  you  ace  convinced  of  the  merita  of  yoor  ideas,  It  is 
vorae  than  fooluh  to  let  them  daunt  you. 

One  of  the  great  dif^cultiea  lies  in  the  qnestioD  of  the  District 
Officer,  and  I  fancy  that  your  critics  will  seize  upon  it.  Hence  the 
pontion  has  to  be  carefully  consideTed. 

The  Office  of  Commissioner,  and  many  another,  couU,  I  think,  very 
soon  be  eliminated  under  a  modification  of  Indian  OoTemment 
nithout  any  great  difficulty  or  inconvenience.  The  District  Officer 
is  in  a  diSerent  category.  To  the  educated  men— and  they  are 
nuiiily  confined  to  the  large  towns  at  present — the  District  Officer 
may  be  an  anachronism,  but  to  the  ignorant  country  folk  he  is  still 
theembodiment  of  power  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  justice.  The  peasant 
.  itill  trusts  him,  atill  relies  on  his  judgement,  accepts  his  advice,  and 
appeals  to  him  in  time  of  trouble.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  decry 
the  power  of  the  better  class  Indian  for  sympathizing  with  hia 
biotherg  lower  in  the  social  acale,  but,  in  spite  of  what  the  '  leaders  ' 
may  say,  I  maintain  that  it  ia  juat  because  he  ia  a  foreigner,  because 
he  ia  not  afiected  by  questions  of  caste,  ancient  prejudices,  or  local 
influencea,  that  the  Bngliah  Diatrict  Officer  ia  more  really  in  touch 
with  the  ryot  than  the  product  of  our  Indian  cities. 

I  believe  thia  point  haa  not  altogether  eacaped  your  notice,  and 
that  you  are  endeavouring  to  formiuate  a  plan  by  which  the  various 
fasctious  of  the  Diatrict  Officer  should  be  gradually  taken  over. 

In  the  illiterate  condition  of  India,  a  condition  that  cannot  be 
greatly  modified  for  a  long  time  ao  far  ae  I  can  aee,  it  will  have  to  be 
a  very  gradual  and  a  very  careful  process  by  which  the  transfer  of 
fuoctiona  ia  effected. 

I  must  confess  at  present  I  cannot  aee  clearly  any  agency  which 
coold  in  any  way  adequately  take  over  the  peculiar  duties  of  the 
officer  ander  discusffion. 

Perhaps,  in  time,  aome  of  the  functiona  might  be  asaumed  by  the 
Diatrictand  Municipal  Boards.  Theae  bodiea  have  recently  been  given 
a  somewhat  larger  share  of  control  over  their  own  affairs,  and  it  may 
he  that  the  solution  lies  along  this  fine.  I  have  not  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  these  corporationis,  ao  cannot  criticize  my 
icmark,  which  I  leave  to  you  to  investigate  to  aee  whether  there  is 
anything  in  it. 

I  lay  emphasis  on  the  Dbtrict  Officer,  as  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  this  problem  will,  it  aeems  to  me,  do  more  than  anything  else 
towards  paving  the  way  for  the  proper  working  of  your  main  idea, 
viz.  the  carrying  on  of  the  government  of  thia  country  through 
separate  departments  under  no  n- official  miniatcra. 

PaiB.  24.  The  elimination  of  the  '  official  vote '  in  Legialative 
Councils  ia  essential. 

At  present  officera  have  to  vote  '  to  order  ',  which  ia  an  obvious 

waste  of  time  which  might  be  better  employed  in  their  official  busineas. 

For  such  men  to  have  to  come  often  long  distances,  involving  heavy 

travelling  allowancea  and  neglect  of  their  eapecial   duties,   aeems 

L2 
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to  the  mere  layman  utterly  inexplicable.  Suiely  the  power  of  the 
government  would  have  been  far  better  preserved  by  the  clear  right 
to  '  veto  '  anything  that  they  regarded  as  impracticable  or  dangerous. 

The  preaent  syetem  ia  objected  to  by  almost  every  one,  official 
or  nnomcial,  European  or  Indian,  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
point.  It  has  resulted  in  no  healthy  debate,  and  has  merely  intensified 
racial  cleavage  '.  So  bad  is  it  that,  if  an  Indian  occasionally  votes 
OR  the  side  of  the  Government,  he  is  denounced  as  a  sycophant  or 
traitor,  quite  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  case  ;  if,  on  ^e  other 
hand,  a  non-official  European  (officials,  of  course,  cannot)  votes 
coTitrarjf  to  Government  his  action  is  welcomed,  either  as  a  smack  at 
authority  or  as  a  proof  that  the  said  authority  is  acting  so  badly 
that  even  men  of  its  own  race  cannot  support  it. 

In  this  connexion  it  must  be  further  remembered  that  even  the 
semi-educated  are  wofully  ignorant  and  easily  gulled,  and  thst 
incidenta  such  a§  I  have  mentioned  may,  and  do,  have  effects  on 
India  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  merits. 

Para.  25.  Your  object  is  good.  Candidly  I  have  not  much  hope 
for  '  party '  government  in  India  at  present,  certainly  not  as  ve 
understand  it  in  England.  In  fact,  am  I  not  fairly  correct  in  saying 
that  real  '  party  '-government  is  an  ezotio  outside  the  British  race  ? 
Speaking  for  the  United  Provinces,  I  fear  it  would  lead  to  Hindu  bdiI 
Mohammedan  parties,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  discontented  would 
say  that  we  had  arranged  this  scheme  on  purpose  to  keep  up  reUgions 
diSerences.  Another  difficulty  that  you  must  not  ignore  ia  that 
Indians  cannot  fight  on  the  platform  and  remain  personal  friends. 
The  idea  of  Balfour  and  Asquith,  after  a  keen  debate,  sitting  down  to 
supper  together  is  altogether  foreign  to  their  ideas. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  a  passage  at  arms  in  a  public  body  with 
a  high  official.  Some  of  my  Indian  friends  hinted  very  strongly 
that  I  had  done  myself  no  good,  and  possibly  the  institution  I  repre- 
sented, by  thus  attacking  a  representative  of  the  Government. 
When  I  explained  to  them  that,  immediately  after  the  debate,  he 
and  I  met  at  the  club,  and  had  drinks  and  a  game  of  billiards  togeUiei, 
they  frankly  could  not  understand  it.  I  pointed  out  that  official 
differences  had  nothing  to  do  with  social  relations ;  but  it  was  no 
good.    '  We  cannot  keep  the  two  apart '  was  the  comment. 

It  is  possible  in  some  provinces,  where  the  Hindu  Mohammedan 
question  is  not  so  acute,  that  things  might  be  easier,  but  I  fancy 
that  the  party  scheme  at  the  beginning  wonld  lead  to  condderable 
friction.  I  point  this  out,  however,  merely  to  show  a  difficulty  to  be 
guarded  against.  Difficulties  are  to  be  overcome,  and,  if  the  scheme 
is  fundamentally  sound,  one  should  not  reject  it  on  possible  awkward- 
nesses, which  might,  or  might  not,  materialize.  People  must  leant 
hy  experience. 

Paras.  29, 30, 31.  These  three  pari^aphs  refer  to  the  principles  of 
elections  and  electors. 

I  do  not  know  sufficient  of  the  details  of  the  present  system  to  say 
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very  much  in  the  way  of  criticism,  but  I  would  like  to  draw  your 
Bttentiou  to  a  few  points  which  have  etmck  me. 

The  arrangement  for  the  separate  representation  for  Mohammedans, 
though  theoretically  unsound  (unless  it  is  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
cltuion,  and  bestowed  on  all  other  communities,  Hindu,  Farsi,  Jain, 
Boddhiat,  Christian,  &.C.),  is  no  doubt  absolutely  necessary  in  India. 

Unfortunately  the  present  system  causes  much  heart-burning. 

(o)  When  Mohammedans  are  in  a  minority,  means  are  found  for 
tbeii  le presentation.  The  converse  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  the  Hindus.    If  they  are  in  a  minority  they  must  grin  and  bear  it. 

(i)  Mohammedans  get  a  double  vote ;  they  can  vote  in  the  special 
Mohammedan  electorate  and  again  in  the  mixed  electorate.  The 
Uindo  can  vote  only  in  the  mixed  electorate. 

(c)  The  conditions  necessary  to  obtain  the  franchise  are  easier, 
I  believe,  in  the  case  of  the  Mohammedans  than  in  that  of  the  Hindus. 

I  object  to  separate  electorates,  but  agree  that  at  present  they  must 
exist.    I  would,  however,  have^ — 

(i)  Ifo  right  of  voting  in  a  mixed  electorate,  if  the  person  had  the 
right  of  voting  in  a  special  electorate. 
This  would  do  away  with — 
(a)  The  double  vote. 

(6)  The  chance  that  the  special  electorate  would  not  only  get 
their  own  man  in,  but  pos^bly  sway  also  the  mixed  electorate 
in  their  conunuiud  favour. 

{ii)  Franchise  qualification  the  same  for  all. 

(iii)  Different  electorates  for  District  and  Municipal  Boards  on< 
a  somewhat  wider  basia  than  those  for  electing  to  the 
Provincial  Councils. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  discussion  on  the  Municipal  elector- 
ates, bat  will  deal  with  that  for  the  councils. 

I  would  not  have  councillors  elected,  as  they  are  at  present,  fay 
Mnnicipalities  and  District  Boards — some  of  these  have  the  right 
only  in  rotation  !  and  for  a  period  of  three  years  at  a  time  ! ! !  Nor 
woold  I  allow,  in  any  case,  a  councillor  to  be  elected  by  the  limited 
electorate  of  his  own  fellow-members  of  Boards.  This  present 
scheme  is  leading  constantly  to  friction,  local  jealousy,  and  intrigue. 
Men  strive  to  be  elected  to  municipalities  with  a  view  to  council  and 
the  title  '  Honourable  '  rather  than  to  improve  local  conditions. 

I  Bhould  like  to  see  a  system  by  which  one  or  more  members  were 
aarigned  to  each  District,  or  Division,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
council,  and  representation  should  also  be  given  to  each  town  over  a 
certain  size.  The  details  are  not  pertinent  to  the  matter  just  now. 
The  electorate  should  be  selected  on  one  or  more  of  three  bases- 
age,  property,  education. 

(i)  Age. — Whatever  age  might  ultimately  be  decided  on,  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  it  should  not  be  less  than  26.  In  my  opinion  21  is 
too  young.  The  English  analogy  is  not  a  good  one.  Few  of  our 
young  men  in  Bngland  are  to  be  found  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  after 
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22,  and  none  are  allowed  to  remain  at  school  after  20  (in  many 
Bchools  after  18).  In  India  not  a  few  schoolboys  are  23 — even  26— 
and  in  the  coUeges  I  should  say  that  a  fair  proportion  are  between 
23  and  30. 

No  one  who  knows  India  or  Indian  colleges  need  be  told  what 
a  disturbing  efiect  an  election  would  have  on  students  and  colleges 
did  a  large  number  of  them  happen  to  be  electors.  Candidates  and 
their  supporters  would  come  round  canvassing,  the  college  halls 
would  be  demanded  for  meetings,  and  the  whole  place  would  be 
a  scene  of  intrigue,  intimidation,  and  corruption. 

You  may  think  I  am  exaggerating.  I  can  assure  you  I  do  not 
think  so.  You  may  say.  What  about  the  authority  of  the  Principal 
and  StafF  T  I  regret  to  say  that  the  public,  far  from  supporting  them 
in  any  disciplinary  measures  or  reetncttons  they  might  deem 
necessary,  would  be  attacked  as  enemies  of  liberty  and  political 
freedom,  and  they  would  have  to  bow  before  circumstances. 

Again,  at  present,  I  feel  that  an  Indian  has  not  the  same  balance 
and  level-headedneas  as  an  English  youth  of  the  same  age.  He 
is  much  more  impressionable,  lukd  much  more  easily  carried  away 
by  political'  agitators. 

Both  on  the  score  of  discipline,  then,  and  of  later  development  of  the 
faculty  for  calm  criticism,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  voting  age 
should  not  be  less  than  25. 

After  all,  in  England  it  as  proposed  to  give  women  the  vote  at 
a  later  age  than  men. 

•  (ii)  Property.— TheK  would  of  course  be  a  property  vote,  but  there 
is  no  need  to  discuss  details,  except  that  it  should  be  the  same  for 
al),  so  far  as  is  possible. 

(iii)  Education. — Here  again  I  leave  the  discussion  as  to  what 
should  give  the  educational  vote,  but,  in  spite  of  objections,  I  think 
it  should  be  the  same  for  all  sections  of  the  pubUc. 

I  feel  that  the  differentiation  which  has  been  made  between  the 
voting  qualifications  for  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  embittered  feeling,  and  I  cannot  see  the  need  for  such. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  mixed  electorate  is  done  away  with,  this  ne*d, 
which  may  now  exist,  would  disappear. 

The  above  electorate  would  also  of  course  vote  for  local  bodies, 
when  conditions  would  be  modified  to  allow  a  broader  franchise. 

You  will  of  course  observe  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  age 
limit,  I  do  no  more  than  indicate  vaguely  what  I  think  would  form 
the  basis  for  a  scheme. 

Para  33.  I  have  carefully  studied  your  four  lists  of  functions,  tai 
can  find  nothing  to  alter,  except  that  I  would  put  education  in  the 
first  group,  and  will  give  my  reasons. 

(a)  With  the  exception  of  Agriculture,  none  of  the  functions  of  the 
first  group  appeal  much  to  the  public.  Many  of  them,  however 
important  they  may  be,  bulk  small  in  the  pubbc  eye,  and  so  do  not 
appeal  to  the  political '  leader  '  as  a  subject  for  enthusUstic  wodc 
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Now  I  think  jou  will  agree  that  sentiment  plays  a  conaidetable 
p&rt  in  politics,  and  it  is  advisable,  so  fai  as  possible,  to  band  over 
some  fairiy  big  and  important  Department  to  popular  control  aa 
90on  u  it  can  be  done. 

Of  all  those  yon  have  placed  in  groups  ii,  iii,  and  iv  education  is 
not  only  one  which  the  people  are  very  desirous  of  controlUng,  but 
is  probably  the  one  most  suited  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

{b)  Education,  as  now  carried  on,  is  too  entirely  on  English  modeb, 
and  run  too  much  by  Englishmen  out  of  sympathy  with  Eastern 

(c)  There  are  a  large  number  of  well-educated  and  capable  Indians, 
wd,  if  more  do  not  enter  the  Educational  Service,  it  is  because  the 
general  status  and  treatment  accoided  to  the  Indian  do  not  make  it 
attractive. 

id)  Already  several  good  colleges  are  run  entirely  by  Indians.  The 
Fngfuson  College,  Bombay,  is  ruled  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Paianjpye, 
Senior  Wrangler  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
The  D.A.V.  College,  Lahore,  is  a.  very  large  and  successful  institu- 
tioD  under  the  control  of  the  Aiya  Samajists.  The  Central  Hindu 
College,  the  nucleus  of  the  Hindu  University,  is  practically  entirely 
Indian.  The  H.A.V.  College,  Aligarh,  has,  it  is  true,  a  large  European 
staCF.battbe  government  of  the  college  is  entirely  Mohammedan.  In 
Calcutta  there  are  many  large  and  flourishing  colleges,  managed  and 
stafled  by  Indians,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  colleges  in  native 
states  are  similarly  controlled. 

Of  course  the  general  and  somewhat  reiterated  cry  is  that  these 
institutions  are  inefficient.  The  justice  of  this  remark  can  only  be 
proved  when  the  authors  of  it  define  efficiency. 

In  some  respects,  of  course,  they  difier  in  their  methods  and  manage- 
ment from  those  under  the  control  of  Englishmen.  As,  however, 
these  places  are  usually  not  only  equally  successful  in  examinations 
with  those  under  Government,  are  often  quite  good  at  athletics,  and 
in  buildings  and  equipment  not  markedly  inferior,  but  are  more 
economically  run,  with  lower  fees  and  a  less  highly-paid  staff,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  is  honestly  to  be  said  against  them. 

(c)  The  chief  weakness  in  our  education  is  due,  I  believe,  more  to 
the  Government  policy  of  demanding  University  certificates  as  pass- 
ports to  Goverimient  service  than  to  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  for  shoddy  teaching. 

(/}  No  one  can  say  that  under  Government  control  our  education 
is  at  all  satisfactory.  By  handing  it  over  to  the  public  we  should  not 
be  risking  one  of  our  best  departments. 

(j)  8p«iking  for  myself,  and  I  fancy  for  many  other  non-official 
educationists,  I  should  not  fear  the  control  being  transferred.  Of 
course  the  position  and  interests  of  those  actually  employed  at  the 
time  of  transfer  should  be  fully  safe-guarded. 

(A)  It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  public  could  be  entrusted 
with  Piimary,  but  not  with  a  Higher  Education.    I  think  it  would  be 
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impossible  to  have  divided  control  of  this  nature.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  say  that  village  Bchools  are  Piimary  and  Presidency  Ctdlescs 
Higher  Educational  institutions,  but  in  between  the  various  grades 
merge  imperceptibly  into  one  another.  This  control,  if  divided, 
would  lead  to  invidious  comparisons,  and  friction  in  its  many 
manifestations. 

(i)  I  think  the  difficulties  of  education  and  educational  policy  are 
not  fully  realized  by  the  Public.  If  once  the  critics  had  to  meet  their 
own  criticisms,  carry  out  their  own  ideas,  and,  incidentally,  them- 
selves impose  the  necessary  taxes,  they  would  have  an  excellent 
lesson  in  practical  politics,  which,  once  learnt,  would  pave  the  way 
for  trying  their  haivls  at  managing  other  functions. 

(j)  Finally  I  would  like  once  more  to  emphasize  my  belief  that  tiie 
cry  of  inefficiency  raised  against  aU  Indian  educational  institutions 
and  ideals  is  overdone,  and,  so  long  as  Government  schemes  and 
arrangements  are  so  lamentably  below  what  they  ought  to  be,  it 
hardly  becomes  us  to  assume  the  virtuous  air  we  are  prone  to  do. 
I  think  Sir  Narayan  Chandavakar,  presiding  at  the  Bombay  Edaca- 
tion^  Conference  on  June  30,  put  the  Indian  point  of  view  very 
dearly, 

I  quote  from  the  Pioneer  of  July  7, 1917.  In  referring  to  the  asser- 
tion that  India  needs  efficient,  not  inef&cient,  education  he  said  : 

'  There  is  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  among  the  educated  classes  in 
India  who  is  so  thoughtless  as  to  think  otherwise.  We  all  want 
teaching  Universities  -.  we  all  desire  that  a  teaching  University 
should  stand  for  real  scholarship.  But  what  we  fear  is  that,  in  the 
name  of  '  efficiency '  of  Univeraity  education  the  interests  of  its 
diSusion  are  liable  to  be  sacrificed  in  India,  with  the  result  shown  by 
experience  that,  in  the  struggle  between  efficiency  and  diffusion, 
India  is  in  danger  of  securing  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.' 

Para.  35.  If  education  were  handed  over,  I  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  fifth  minister.  I  do  not  see  which  of  the  four 
you  have  named  could  undertake  the  work  in  addition  to  the  duties 
already  assigned  him.  At  the  present  moment  we  sufEer  in  the 
United  Provinces  from  education  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Judicial 
Secretary. 

Para.  37.  The  necessity  for  insisting  that  ministers  select  their 
subordinates  from  Government  servants  is  clear.  Such  a  rule  is 
needed  in  every  country,  but  especially  so  in  India,  where  the  old 
tradition  still  holds  good  that  power  gives  a  rightful  opportunity  to 
reward  friends  and  relations. 

Para.  44,  It  is  proposed  that  the  experiment  be  made  in  each  case 
for  five  years.  I  venture  to  think  this  period  a  little  short.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  much  done,  even  under  existing  conditions,  in  five 
years,  and  often  leads  heads  of  Provinces  to  hurry  through  schemes 
which  demand  time  for  full  development. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  risky  to  grant  a  longer  period,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  unless  the  new  men  felt  that  they  were  gcong  to 
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have  a  fair  chance  of  '  makiiig  good  ',  might  not  the  limited  period 
of  time  caoee  them  either  to  make  a  splash  with  111- considered  schemes 
or  else  to  fear  undertaking  new  projects  the  uitjmat«  results  of  which 
might  not  be  realized  by  themselves  ? 

U  ten  years  is  too  long,  perhaps  seven  years  would  be  a  fair 
compromise. 

Para,  48.  Thin  is  a  very  serious  objection.  There  is  no  doubt 
vhateoer  that  Indians  have  a  great  reluctance  to  imposing  taxation. 
In  addition  to  a  natural  aversion  from  unpopularity  there  is  strongly 
imbedded  in  the  Indian  mine]  the  idea,  that  the  Supreme  Government 
is  the  ma^p,  a  deus  ex  machina,  which  can  always  be  relied  upon 
to  pnll  up  buckets  of  silver  from  a  mysterious  well.  If  Local  Govern- 
ments are  permitted  to  badger  the  Supreme  Government  for  extra 
allowances  and  grants,  beyond  what  they  are  bound  by  statute  to 
supply,  there  wiU  always  be  the  risk  that  the  Province  will  try  to 
shift  the  odium  of  raising  money,  or  imposing  taxation,  from  their 
own  BhooldeTB  on  to  those  of  the  higher  body. 

1  would  go  further  than  your  suggestion,  and  would  make  the 
acceptance  of  any  functions  by  a  Provincial  Government  imply  the 
torresponding  duty  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose, 
thereby  entirely  barring  an  ad  misericordiam  petition. 

To  further  safeguard  the  Supreme  Government  I  would  make  it 
incumbent  on  Parliament  to  assume  responsibility  for  deciding  how 
extra  money  is  to  be  found,  should  the  Province  declare  its  inability. 

Para.  61.  On  first  reading  your  letter,  1  was  under  the  impression 
that  you  suggested  that  eaclk  Province  should  raise  and  maintain 
citizen  forces  apart  from  the  Imperial  Army.  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
I  was  mistaken.  Under  the  present  conditions  of  antagonistic  races 
and  creeds,  anything  of  that  nature  would  be  fraught  with  grave 
danger.  As,  however,  I  fell  into  error,  it  is  possible  others  may  too, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  you  made  your  view  clear. 

Para.  53.    This  is  very  important. 

It  is  quite  sound  to  let  the  Indian  Government  (Supreme)  grant 
extra  powers  as  they  are  on  the  spot,  but,  equally,  because  they  are 
on  the  spot,  it  would  be  better  if  the  onus  of  taking  them  away  were 
liid  npon  Parliament. 

Before  Parliament  could  take  them  away — or  the  Imperial 
Council,  suppose  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  that  body  not  yet  created 
—an  inquiry  under  something  like  the  system  prevailing  in  the  days 
of  the  Company  (with  of  course  adequate  Indian  representation) 
should  be  obhsatory.  If  it  were  felt  that  the  laying  of  such  a  ques- 
tion (as  the  taking  away  of  functions)  before  a  council  on  which  the 
Colonies  were  represented  were  derogatory  to  India,  the  matter 
might  be  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  British  Parliament  alone. 

No.  6.     Frou  MiseioNABiES 
Herewith  the  letter  and  critidsms  of  two  folk  who  think  on  these 
things.   As  we  all  three  talked  them  over  together,  I  feel  that  aa  far 
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aa  they  go  I  sgiee  with  them.  There  is  one  aspect  of  the  caae  that 
must  be  taken  into  account,  i.e.  the  problem  of  the  native  Btatee. 
I  travel  in  a  lot  of  them,  meet  their  niiers  and  officers,  and  I  gather 
that  Grovemment  in  them  ia  more  corrupt  than  in  British  India. 
There  is  little  or  no  eecuritj.  Hence  the  backwardnesa  of  many  of 
them,  in  spite  of  mineral  riches  and  great  agricultural  poesibilities. 
I  have  seen  tables  gathered  from  official  publications  in  which  Uie 
average  taxation  per  capita  in  native  states  is  much  higher  than  in 
British  India. 

Endcued  in  Uie  above  was  thefoUomng  Utter  from  an  Afaeriean  nAo 
has  had  some  years  of  experience  of  Irtdian  edwtation. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Curtis's  letter  to  Mr,  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu, 
I  wish  to  say  that  on  the  whole  I  think  the  letter  is  a  masterpiece, 
and  agree  with  his  plan  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  the  criticismB 
which  appear  below.  I  must  add  that  I  wish  the  plan  could  be  made 
public  and  discussed  as  soon  as  possible.  I  believe  that  if  it  could 
be  put  into  operation  it  would  efiectually  stop  aU  agitation. 

Hy  principal  criticism  is  with  regard  to  paragraph  33,  where  the 
division  is  made  into  transferred  and  reserved  powers.  I  believe  that 
Primary  or  Elemeniary  Eduaation  skotdd  be  indvded  in  Ae  first  group 
of  transferred  powers.  If  this  is  not  done  I  do  not  think  the  people 
will  feel  that  any  real  power  has  been  given  them,  as  it  is  an  object 
very  near  to  the  heart  of  all  the  reformers.  Moreover,  Priman' 
£<ducation  is  closely  connected  with  Agriculture  and  co-operation 
which  are  transferred  in  Group  I.  If  agriculture  is  given,  then 
agricultural  education  must  be  given.  Many  Co-operative  Credit 
Societies  already  include  primary  education  among  their  activities, 
the  work  of  the  society  having  taught  them  the  value  of  reading  and 
writii^.  Many  city  members  are  interested  in  primary  education  ioi 
boys  and  girls  both,  who  know  or  care  little  about  agriculture.  This 
would  make  necessary  a  Minister  of  Educatvm  in  para.  35.  There 
would  thus  be  five  members  of  the  Provincial  Cabinet,  which  would 
make  an  odd  number  in  case  of  disagreement.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  real  interest  will  not  be  taken,  and  that  the  Government  will  not 
feel  that  it  has  shouldered  a  really  great  responsibility  unless  primary 
education  be  given  into  their  hands  from  the  beginning.  If  they  are 
to  raise  provincial  revenues,  and  really  have  experience  in  increa«iig 
revenues,  there  is  no  object  for  which  thejr  will  more  willmgly  vote 
increased  taxes.  For  example,  the  Philippine  Assembly  voted  large 
increases  for  elementary  education,  before  they  were  ready  to  lay 
increased  taxes  on  their  constituents  for  any  other  object.  I  beUevc 
the  surest  way  to  make  the  whole  plan  a  success  would  be  to  transfer 
control  of  primary  education. 

2.  1  wish  also  to  make  a  criticism  of  paragraphs  29  and  30,  with 
regard  to  the  electorate.  This  is  the  criticism  of  an  American  mis- 
sionary of  40  years'  experience  in  India.  He  feels  that  the  dedorate 
should  be  larger,  not  smaller  than  at  present.  It  should  indude  all 
persons  of  21  years  of  age  who  pay  the  income  tax  on  Bs.  1,000,  oi 
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own  property  to  that  amount  and  all  persons,  who  can  read  asd  write. 
Women  should  be  included  on  equal  terms  with  men.  The  present 
small  electorate  repreaents  only  lawyers  and  landholders,  mostly  the 
upper  castes. 

He  feels  that  nothing  would  make  for  a  truly  responsible  govern- 
ment so  soon,  as  that  Brahman  legislators  should  consult  the  wishes 
of  low-caste  voters.  As  to  the  argument  that  they  are  not  interested 
in  provincial  afiairs,  I  believe  that  they  would  speedily  become  so, 
if  uiey  had  a  controlling  voice,  and  especially  if  primary  education 
were  under  their  control.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  stimulate 
a  real  desire  for  education  than  to  give  the  vote  to  all  literate  persons. 
There  would  be  many  other  advantages  of  a  wide  electorate  repie- 
senting  all  classes.  The  taxes  would  be  less  likely  to  be  class  taxes, 
be&ring  more  on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich. 

3.  In  connexion  with  the  electorate,  there  must  be  some  regular 
plan  for  minority  repreterUation  in  India ;  so  that  all  classes  and 
religions  bodies  may  find  expression.  There  must  be  no  such  thing 
as  the  Jerrymander  (Gerrymander  ?)  in  America.  Accumulative 
voting  has  already  been  tried  in  India.  (There  being  two  votes  given 
to  each  voter,  when  there  are  two  candidates,  a  minority  of  more 
than  33J%  is  sure  to  elect  one  candidate.) 

Another  plan  is  to  permit  minorities  of  several  election  districte  to 
combine  to  elect  a  candidate,  provided  their  total  exceeds  a  certain 
population,  which  would  normally  have  one  representative.  I  would  be 
^ad  to  give  details  of  the  possibilities  of  such  ^ns,  if  Mr.  Curtis  should 
desire  them. 

No.  7.    From  a  Teacher 

I  think  most  people  who  realize  how  greatly  India  has  changed 
and  developed  in  the  last  generation  will  endorse  the  view  set  forth 
in  paras,  i  and  6,  that  the  declared  aim  of  British  policy  should 
no  longer  he  merely  to  govern  India  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians, 
but  to  enable  Indians  to  govern  themselves.  In  para.  7  it  is  proposed 
that  this  aim  should  be  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  a  written 
constitution,  Uke  that  of  the  United  States,  which  will  determine 
the  future  relations,  not  only  of  India,  but  of  all  the  Dominions,  to 
the  Mother  Country.  To  this  I  think  there  are  several  objections. 
Firstly,  as  you  admit  in  para.  8,  the  British  are  naturally  averse  to 
coromitting  themselves  to  statements  of  general  principles,  and  the 
Bntish  constitution,  as  it  exists,  is  based  rather  upon  tradition  than 
upon  docomente.  Secondly,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  such 
a  constitution,  involving  as  it  does  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial 
Parliament  and  the  dethronement  of  England  from  her  position  as 
the '  Mother  Country  '  to  one  of  equality  with  the  Dominions,  could 
be  brought  into  existence  at  a  single  stroke.  The  Dominions,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  will  have  much  to  say  on  the 
question,  and  they  have  not  yet  spoken.^    It  seems  more  probable 

>  Since  this  was  written,  Qeneral  Smuts  lias  spoken  plainly  against  any 
strict  form  of  federation. 
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that  the  change  will  be  effected  gradually.  The  congestion  of 
biuineeB  in  the  British  Failiament  will  be  relieved  by  delegating 
powers  to  local  Parliaments  in  Ireland,  Walea,  and  Scotland,  while 
the  Dominions  will  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  control  of  Foreign 
Policy  and  Imperial  Defence,  firat  by  informal  Conferences,  of  which 
the  War  Conference  lately  held  in  London  is  the  first,  and  later  by 
more  constitutional  machinery.  In  the  end  a  definite  constitution 
for  the  whole  Bmpiie  may  be  evolved,  but  it  seems  likely  to  take 
a  long  time. 

Theae  conaiderationa,  however,  do  not  lessen  the  necessity  lor 
some  public  declaration  of  the  aim  of  British  policy  in  India,  wliich 
could  be  etEected  either  by  a  Boyal  Fioclamation  (perhaps  most 
suitable  to  Indian  sentiment)  or  by  the  preamble  of  another  Bill  for 
the  Better  Gloveinment  of  India,  by  which  the  first  steps  would  be 
taken  towards  carrying  out  that  poUcy, 

These  first  steps  are  the  really  important  matter.  In  para.  11, 
it  is  a^pied  that  the  advance  must  be  by  way  of  Provincial  autonomy, 
and  of  this  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  At  present  the  Local 
Governments  and  Administrations  are  tied  to  the  chariot  wheeb  of 
the  Central  Government,  and  until  the  Provincial  Govermnente  are 
given  a  defiiute  field  of  action  beyond  the  control  of  the  Government 
of  India,  no  real  self-government  is  possible.  You,  therefore,  con- 
template (paras.  15, 16)  handing  over  to  the  Provincial  Governments 
certain  specified  functions  in  which  the  Central  Government  cannot 
interfere.  This  will  involve  not  only  the  final  separation  of  Imperiiil 
from  Provincial  functions,  but  also  the  separation  of  one  Provincial 
department  from  another  (paras,  17  to  19).  You  go  on  to  point  out 
(para.  20)  that  the  great  variety  of  conditions  in  the  difieient 
Provinces  is  a  strong  argument  for  allowing  each  Province  to  progress 
on  its  own  hnes  and  at  its  awn  pace,  and  (para.  21)  yon  argue  that 
the  lesson  of  self-government  can  only  be  taught  by  giving  real 
responsibility  to  ministers  dependent  on  the  popular  will.  To  all 
this  I  can  see  no  objection.  The  further  step,  proposed  in  para.  24, 
viz.  the  abolition  of  the  official  vote  from  the  Provincial  Legislstivi; 
Councils,  seems  more  open  to  doubt.  You  argue  that  by  abohshing 
the  official  voters  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  racial  division  between  the 
Britiah  and  the  Indian  members,  and  that  then  two  or  more  real 
Indian  parties  will  grow  up.  I  doubt  if  th-  ■■  would  be  the  result. 
In  the  last  resort,  the  power  to  accept  or  rt  use  resolutions  of  the 
Council  would  still  remain  with  the  Ezecutive,  and  there  would  be 
a  danger  that  the  Indian  Members  would  combine  to  oppose 
measures  which  the  Government  felt  bound  to  introduce  (e.g.  Police 
or  Press  bills)  and  even  to  produce  an  impasse  such  as  the  Iri^  Party 
have  often  set  themselves  to  effect  at  Westminster.  If  we  contem- 
plate the  further  proposal  set  forth  in  para.  33  that  certain  depart- 
ments should  be  handed  over  to  Indian  Ministers  responsible  to  the 
Leipalative  Council,  the  anomalous  position  would  arise  that  the 
Indian  members  controlling  departments  would  have  votes,  while 
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their  English  colleaguee  would  not.  It  seems  to  me  ttiat  tt  would 
be  wiser  to  make  no  such  invidious  distinction  between  the  English 
and  Indian  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  the  matter  of 
voting,  it  being  understood  that  the  unofficial  element  in  the  Council 
should  have  a  real  and  substantial  majority. 

In  para.  26  you  argue  that  a  reform  of  the  electoral  machinery 
is  necesaarf  in  order  to  enable  the  electors  to  control  Provincial  as 
well  as  merely  Hunicipal  iBSuee,  and  with  this  view  I  am  in  agree- 
ment.   To  revert  to  the  really  crucial  proposal  in  para.  33,  &c.,  viz. 
that  certain  departments  should  be  transferred  to  the  unfettered 
control  of  the  Legislative  Council  for  a  period  of  five  years,  after 
which  they  should  be  taken  bock,  if  the  experiment  proved  a  failure, 
the  following  difficulties  occur  to  me  as  likely  to  arise. 
{1)  The  transfer  would  be  practically  irrevocable,  because,  even 
if  the  experiment  were  a  failure,  this  would  be  ascribed  by  the 
Indian  press  solely  to  interference  by  Government,  and  the 
clamour  raised  for  increased  powers  would  effectually  prevent 
the  resumption  of  any  given  powers,  however  badly  they  had 
heeu  exercised. 

(2)  The  Ministers  in  chaise  of  the  transferred  Departments,  not 

being  members  of  the  Provincial  Executive  Government, 
would  tend  to  be  in  permanent  opposition  to  the  Government, 
backed  by  all  their  constituents  in  the  Legislative  Council. 

(3)  These  ministers  would  be  too  obviously  on  trial,  and  would  not 

unnaturally  resent  their  position,  which  would  be  analogous 
to  that  of  children  playing  at  being  Papa  and  Mamma.  If 
they  were  really  children,  they  might  be  willing  to  follow 
advice,  but  as  they  consider  themBelves  very  much  grown  up, 
they  would  become  more  and  more  antagonistic  to  the  con- 
troilii^  authority. 

(4)  In  paraa.  40-3,  it  la  proposed  that  any  new  taxes  required  by 

these  Ministers  should  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment for  sanction.    In  this  connexion,  it  appears  that,  even 
if  such  a  new  tax  were  opposed  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, the  Legislative  Council  could,  nevertheless,  get  it  passed 
by  the  Central  Government,  and  this  would  almost  certainly 
create  a  position  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
Paras.  44  and  45  contemplate  the  lapse  of  transferred  powers  in 
ease  of  failure  after  five  years'  trial.    The  objeotionfl  to  this  have 
already  been  pointed  out. 

In  para.  47,  the  objection  that  a '  dyarchy '  is  impossible  is  raised 
and  met.  As  between  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments 
a  dyarchy  appears  quite  feasible :  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Provincial  Government  itself  under  the  proposed  system  would  also 
be  a  dyarchy,  which  I  do  not  think  would  be  successful  for  the 
reasons  already  stated. 

The  objection  raised  in  para.  48  seeme  to  be  a  real  one.  It  is 
said  that  the  Provincial  Mlnostries,  instead  of  imposing  fresh  taxation 
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for  tbeii  own  needs,  would  merely  badger  tbe  Local  Qovermnent  to 
cnt  down  expenditure  in  reBerved  departments  and  hand  over  t)i« 
savingB  to  the  transferred  departments.  This  would  be  a  part  of  the 
organized  opposition  of  these  Ministries  to  Government  which  hu 
been  noted  as  a  probable  result  of  the  system. 

Paras.  49,  &c.,  contemplate  the  gradual  transfer  of  more  powen 
to  Provincial  Miniatries  until  complete  local  self-government  wu 
reached,  when  the  Government  of  India  itself  would  receive  autonomy 
from  Parliament  in  the  same  way  aa  the  Great  Dominions. 

It  is  true  that  the  only  way  to  educate  men  for  self-government  a 
to  give  them  responaibihty,  and  It  is  admitted  that  our  aim  should  be 
the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  Dominion  autonomy  in  India 
by  way  of  Provincial  autonomy,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  u« 
serious  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  steps  proposed  to  this  end,  and 
that  we  ought  to  devise  a  means  of  gradually  transferring  powers  to 
Indians  and  educating  them  for  self-government  by  aasociating  them 
directly  with  ourselves  in  the  work  of  Government  instead  of  putting 
them  into  separate  compartments  and  criticizing  them  from  afai. 
For  many  years  to  come  India  should  and  must  be  administered  hy 
Englishmen  as  well  as  by  Indians,  and  whatever  parties  may  be 
formed  in  future,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  crystallize  into 
racial  groups. 

No.  8.  From  a  European  enoaqed  in  Cohherce 
As  a  criticism  on  the  proposab  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Bhupendrs 
Nath  Basu  I  have  put  together  a  few  notes  which  I  think  will 
probably  enable  you  to  realise  some  of  the  reasons  why  your  pro- 
jected scheme,  as  outlined  in  the  letter,  cannot  in  its  present  {arm 
be  accepted  by  the  British  Commercial  Community  in  India.  I  am 
going  to  write  plainly,  and  this  you  will,  I  am  certAin,  appreciate. 

1.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  realize  both  the  importance  and  the 
peculiar  position  of  this  Community.  Your  letter  does  not  refer  t« 
it ;  in  several  places  you  mention  the  Indian  and  the  Official ;  in 
no  place  do  you  mention  British  Trade  ;  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that 
it  must  convey  a  wrong  Impression  to  many  of  the  Indians  who  read 
it,  for  they  will  at  once  assume  that  the  proposals  concern  themselvM 
and  Officials  only,  and  that  British  Traders  can  be  left  out  of  account. 

I  know  myself  that  this  is  far  from  being  your  view,  but  the 
impression  has  undoubtedly  been  conveyed  to  some  of  the  British 
Commercial  Community  here  to  whom  I  have  shown  the  letter,  and  it  is 
dangerous  in  the  highest  degree  that  it  should  become  a  general  one. 

2.  In  numbers  the  purely  unofficial  British  Community  in  India 
is  very  small ;  in  Calcutta  it  probably  does  not  exceed  3,000  at  the 
present  time ;  for  the  whole  of  India  a  figure  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain,  but  I  think  if  we  put  it  at  10,000  we  shall  be  on  the  hi^ 
side. 

It  consists  almost  entarely  of  men  who  are  not  their  own  raasten, 
but  are  representatives  of  numerous  shareholders  in  limited  com- 
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panies,  and  of  capitalists  in  private  conceroB,  who  are  resident 
in  England,  after  having  spent  a  lai^  portion  of  theii  lives  in  India. 
It  ^erefore  follows  ^at  an  infinitesimally  small  number  of  these 
men  can  afford  the  time  necessary  for  taking  a  large  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  few  indeed  of  these  would  be  justified  in  accepting 
a  portfolio  in  youi  new  proposal  for  Provincial  Self-Oovemment. 
The  result  of  your  proposals,  therefore,  would  be  that  your  Ministry 
irould  be  composed  of  those  Indians  who  might  be  styled  profes- 
sional politicians,  and  the  control  would  pass  largely  to  them 
inrtead  ol  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  may,  to 
\certain  extent,  be  looked  upon  as  the  representatives  of  the  British 
Traders  in  the  Government  of  the  country,  and  the  guarantors  to 
them  Hist  they  will  be  justified  in  investing  their  money  in  India. 

3.  But  though  in  numbers  the  British  Commercial  Community  is 
small,  yet  in  its  capital,  in  its  enterprise,  in  its  commercial  integrity, 
in  all  the  attributes  which  now  do  and  will  further  in  the  future, 
contribute  towards  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  British  India,  its 
importance  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

1  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  it  is  British  Commerce 
which  has  made  India  what  it  ia,  and  that  the  unofficial  British 
have  done  more  to  mould  the  character,  to  improve  the  standard 
of  living,  and  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  India  tjian  all  the  Civilians 
who  have  ever  been  bom. 

Naturally  few  British  non-officials  have  come  before  the  public 
eye,  for  they  have  done  their  wort  quietly  and  unobtrusively ; 
you  may  blame  them  for  not  having  taken  a  larger  share  in  public 
lite,  for  having  made  their  large  and  small  fortunes  and  retired  to 
their  mother  country,  perhaps  without  much  regret ;  but  sift  matters 
to  the  bottom  and  consider  what  a  poor  place  India  would  have  been 
without  unofficial  British,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
our  Commercial  Community  have  played  a  very  large  part  and  must 
have  a  very  Urge  say  in  any  proposals  for  the  future  Government 
of  India. 

4.  Let  us  now  consider  how  the  British  Commercial  Community  has 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  India.  I  don't  propose  to  consider 
the  history  of  the  old  John  Company  and  the  pioneers  of  British 
Trade  in  India,  but  purely  to  examine  the  position  as  it  is  at  present. 

Ah  an  example  let  me  take  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Bengal. 

/lite  ManufactUTe.~la  Bengal  there  are  63  Mills,  with  a  block 
Take  of  approximately  £16,000,000.  They  employ  about  252,000 
Indian  skilled  labourers  at  an  average  wage  of  about  Bb16  monthly. 
Their  turnover  is  about  Ba42,60,00,000  yearly. 

They  are  entirely  managed  by  British,  and  their  capital  is  almost 
entirely  subscribed  by  British. 

Tea  Gor<fen«.~In  Beng^  alone  there  are  300  Tea  Concerns,  with 
a  capital  of  about  £19,000,000  and  a  yearly  outturn  of  Rb5,  13,00,000. 
They  employ  about  133,000  Indian  labourers.  By  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  total  Capital  in  Tea  is  British. 
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Coal  Mining. — There  are  530  coal  companieB  in  Bengal  and  Behar 
and  Orisaa,  with  a  capital  of  about  £4,000,000,  and  yearly  output  ol 
16,500,000  tons  coal,  value  about  Rh4,75,O0,O0O  at  pit's  month. 
The  number  of  Indiana  employed  in  coal  mines  is  estimated  at 
135,000,  and  the  average  wage  earned  ia  about  6  annas  daily.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  output  is  from  British-owned  com- 
panies. 

Import*  ixnd  SxporU. — In  the  year  1916-17  the  foreign  Importe 
to  Calcutta  were  valued  at  Ra56,5i,00,000,  and  the  Exports  from 
Calcutta  at  Rs96,06,00,000.  I  estimate  that  75  per  cent,  of  this 
huge  trade  waa  in  British  hands. 

Banking. — -There  is  not  a  single  Bank  in  Calcutta  of  any  standing 
managed  by  Indiana.  Those  few  which  have  been  established  have 
proved  entire  failures  owing  to  bad  management. 

Shi^ping.~Vf ith  the  exception  of  one  small  Indian  Inland 
Shipping  Company  there  are  no  Indian-owned  lines  trading  witii 
Calcutta. 

In  1916-17  the  total  tonnage  of  shipa  entering  Indian  Porta 
engaged  in  Foreign  trade  was  5,900,000,  and  of  this  about  77  per 
cent,  was  British. 

5.  I  think  that  these  figures  will  bring  out  my  point  with  sufGdent 
clearness — that  no  system  of  Self-Oovernment  can  be  tolerated 
which  does  not  fully  protect  the  vast  iut«reBts  of  the  Brilash  Com- 
mercial Community. 

Now  para.  32  of  your  Study  assumes  that  the  Provindol 
Councils  are  to  be  directly  elected  by  primary  votes  and  that 
Officials  will  have  no  vote.  Let  me  examine  the  present  membership 
of  the  Bengal  Legislative  Council  and  see  what  effect  your  piopossl 
would  have. 

The  present  Council  is  composed  as  follows  : 

3  British  Officials  ex  officio. 
10  British  Officials  nominated  by  the  Governor. 

2  Indian       „  ,,  „  „ 

3  British  Non-Officials  „  „  „ 

6  Indian  „  „  „  „  < 

6  British   Non-Officials  elected   by   the   members   of   the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  bodies. 
23  Indian  Non-Offidats  elected  by  various  bodies. 
Total  51,  of  which  30  are  Indians  and  21  British. 

Delete  the  Official  members  and  we  have  a  Council  composed 
of  28  Indians  and  8  British.  You  will  say  that  I  am  proposing  to 
make  a  racial  question  of  it ;  I  am  not,  so  I  will  put  it  in  another 
way. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  British  should  be  in  strength  OQ  the 
Bengal  Council  because  they  are  British  alone,  but  chiefly  because  of 
the  Interests  they  represent. 
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In  a  Bengal  Council  denuded  of  its  Official  members,  vhom  the 
DOD-offituol  Britiah  intereBts  regard  as  their  aafeguard,  you  would 
liave  an  Indian  majority  whicli  would  be  able  to  deal  aa  it  wished  with 
the  Jate,  Tea,  and  Coal  Intereate,  with  the  Import  and  Export  trades 
and  Shipping,  with  the  Interests  of  the  Trades  Association,  with  the 
InterestB  of  the  unofficial  British  generally,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Kith  the  Interests  of  the  Domiciled  British. 

This  majority  in  Bengal  would  be  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  landbrds  and  lawyers,  none  of  whom  have  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  interests  which  I  have  cited. 

6.  Therefore  the  British  Commercial  Community  must  inaiet  that 
if  the  Bengal  Coimcil  is  to  be  made  an  entirely  Unofficial  Parliament 
for  certain  purposes,  and  if  their  interests  and  the  interests  of 
Commerce  generally  are  to  come  under  the  sway  of  the  Provincial 
Parliaments,  then  these  interests,  which  it  is  claimed  are  as  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  India  as  all  the  interests  represented  by  all  the 
Zemindars  and  Lawyers  of  Bengal  combined,  must  be  protected 
by  a  membership  on  the  Council  sufficiently  large  and  important  to 
prevent  any  tindne  interference  with  their  industries  and  trade. 

7.  How  then  con  we  provide  an  elected  Council  which  will 
adequately  represent  the  different  intereata,  without  racial  distinc- 
tion, hut  in  proportion  to  their  importance  to  the  Province  of  Bengal. 

On  the  one  side  you  have  the  Zemindars,  all  wealthy  men  of 
leisure  corresponding  to  the  leisured  class  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
lawyers  who  come  largely  from  the  same  families  as  the  Zemindars, 
and  of  whom  many  are  sufficiently  well  off  to  take  up  politics  as 
a  profession.  -On  the  other  aide  you  have  not  a  single  member  of  the 
leisured  class,  hardly  a  man  who  can  call  his  time  his  own,  men  who 
are  workii^  hard  for  their  living,  and  who  cannot  possibly  afford 
to  give  up  their  time  to  sitting  in  Parliament  and  doing  the  work  of 
Mimsters. 

Now,  are  you  going  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  for  you  must  get 
over  it  if  you  are  to  have  our  support. 

I  have  BO  far  said  that  we  must  be  represented,  and  I  now  say 
that  we  cannot  find  the  men  to  do  the  work.  It  is  not  an  easy 
problem. 

Ton  propose  to  destroy  a  Qovemment  in  which  British  Commerce 
tniste,  and  to  put  in  its  place  one  in  which  British  Commerce  cannot 

If  you  destroy  the  present  Government  you  must  put  something 
in  its  place  which  will  ensure  that  our  Interests  are  safeguarded  as 
at  present,  and  that  we  are  not  placed  at  the  mercy  of  Bengali 
Zemindars  and  Lawyers,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  attempting 
an  impossibility. 

8.  Now,  having  given  my  views  as  to  the  British  Commercial 
Community  because  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  difficulties  of  this  part 
of  the  problem  first,  since  it  most  nearly  concerns  myself  and  those 
I  represent,  I  want  to  go  back  to  paras.  29-32  of  your  Study. 
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In  thia  connexion  I  will  quote  the  words  of  &  friend  who  doea  not 
want  his  name  to  be  divulged,  but  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject 
IB  undoubted. 

He  writes :  *  There  is  a  ^neral  impresuon  that  the  present 
system  of  governing  India  witi  have  to  be  modified  before  long. 
The  question  is,  modified  in  what  direction  ? 

'  Here  again  the  impression,  though  vague,  seems  to  be  fairiy 
general,  namely  that  the  object  aimed  at  must  be  to  make  India 
more  self-governing — to  give  the  people  of  India  more  real  power 
and  responsibility  in  the  administration  of  their  own  country. 
Now,  the  only  form  of  administration  which  we  Bnghsh  understand 
is  representative  Oovernment.  I  cannot  now  discuss  the  question 
how  far  India  is  ready  for  representative  Government  of  any  kind ; 
but  I  don't  see  how  the  present  system  can  be  modified  by  as  except 
in  that  direction. 

'  We  cannot  establish  more  Native  States,  but  any  form  of  repre- 
sentative Qovemment,  however  limited,  depends  absolutely  on  the 
possibility  of  being  able  to  form  an  electorate.  Curtis  makes  this 
point  perfectly  clear,  and  I  agree  with  him.  Indeed,  It  must  be  so. 
The  Electorate  may  be  limited,  but  without  an  electorate  you  cannot 
have  any  form  of  representative  Government. 

'  The  practical  question  therefore  is  for  Bengal — Bengal  is  the  only 
part  of  India  that  I  know—can  a  responsible  electorate  be  formed  ? 

'  Personally  I  am  doubtful. 

'  You  must  remember  that  the  only  direct  electorate  of  any 
importance  is  the  Muhomedan^  electorate  for  the  Provincial  and 
Imperial  Councils.  The  non-Muhomedan  elected  members  of  the 
Provincial  Council  are  elected  by  District  Boards  and  Muni cipah ties. 

'  What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this,  that  no  political  step  forward 
has  been  taken  when  you  have  substituted  in  whole  or  in  part  aD 
Indian  Bureaucracy  for  an  English  Bureaucracy. 

'  By  all  means  recognize  the  claims  of  competent  Indians  to 

'  That  is  being  done  every  day  and  is  bound  to  be  done  more  in 
the  tntuie  lor  the  simple  reason  that  there  will  not  be  for  the  next 
twenty  years  Englishmen  available,  but  if  all  that  is  possible  is 
"  Substituting  Indian  Officials  for  English  " — this  may  or  may  not 
be  desirable — the  whole  of  Curtis's  work  falls  to  the  ground  and  is 
something  which  becomes  purely  of  academic  interest.  I  hope  I  have 
made  myself  clear.' 

9.  I  have  quoted  the  above  because  I  personally  know  httle 
about  the  qualifications  of  the  country  Indian  for  a  vote.  If, 
however,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  sufficient  electorate  is  not  forthcoming, 
I  mean  by  this  an  electorate  capable  of  understandiikg  the  issues 
which  would  come  before  a  Provincial  Parliament,  the  only  result 
of  youi  proposed  scheme  would  most  undoubtedly  be  to  substitute 
a  badly-etected  Indian  for  a  well-chosen  Britisher. 
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Thu  may  satoafy  the  extremist,  but  it  will  most  certainiy  lead  to 
the  woise  govemiag  of  India. 

Until,  theiefore,  we  can  educate  an  electorate  it  appears  Ui  me 
qnite  cleoi  that  we  cannot  have  a  Representative  and  Kesponaible 
Parliament.    But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  can  do  nothing. 

Ve  can  work  in  three  ways  : 

(a)  Gradually  educate  the  elector  by  giving  Municipalities  and 
District  Boards  more  powers  and  controlling  them  leas. 

(b)  Educate  the  politician  by  giving  him  first  much  moro  oppor- 
tonitiea  for  giving  advice,  with  the  idea  of  hia  being  given  eventually 
a  Bbare  of  responsibility. 

(c)  Decentralize  by  giving  Provincial  Govemmenta  much  greater 
powera- 

10.  With  regard  to  (a)  above  you  point  out  on  page  32  'of  your 
StodicB  No,  1  ^  that  in  the  Central  Provinces  the  practice  of  making 
tbe  District  Councils  independent  of  the  Collector  aa  Chairman  has 
succeeded. 

If  this  were  tried  elsewhere  it  would  be  a  very  real  advance 
towaids  seU-govemment,  and  one  of  the  most  practical  steps  that 
roold  be  taken. 

The  greater  freedom  a  District  Board  has,  the  greater  interest 
will  tbe  people  take  in  its  doings,  and  as  a  first  step,  and  a  step 
which  will  be  sufficient  aa  regards  representative  Oovermnent  for 
many  yean  to  come,  I  advocate  it. 

Bnt  of  course  the  drawback  even  to  Independent  District  Boards 
in  moat  of  Bengal  is  that  there  will  be  the  grossest  and  most  open 
forms  of  corruption,  and  that  the  people  will,  instead  of  demanding 
better  roads,  &c.,  prefer  to  pay  less  taxes. 

A  good  Collector  makes  his  Boards  insist  on  better  roads  even 
il  it  means  higher  taxation  :  I  am  pretty  sure  that  we  shaU  see  the 
opposite  with  independent  Boards. 

11.  As  regards  9  (&),  I  am  sure  you  are  going  a  great  deal  too 
fast  by  proposing  a  Pariiament  with  Ministers.  We  must  teach  the 
lodian  to  consider  questions  of  State,  possibly  allow  him  in  one  or 
two  instances  to  see  the  results  of  foolish  advice,  before  we  can 
ever  ^ve  him  the  responsibility  of  acting  on  hia  own  and  the  chance  of 
ruining  the  country. 

It  seema  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  Provincial  Legislative  Councils 
ahould  be  made  into  real  Advisory  Councils,  with  the  Governor 
as  head  to  take  the  advice  given  or  not  as  he  thinks  best. 

I  have  not  thought  out  the  details,  but  roughly  the  following 
appeals  to  me  r 

(a)  Greatly  reduce  the  Official  vote,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
question  of  Officials  v.  Non-Officials. 

I  am  not  in  favour  of  entirely  scrapping  the  official  vote,  but 
1  see  no  reason  why  officials  should  not  vote  with  either  party. 

(6)  Appoint  Standing  Committees  for  various  subjects  just  as  is 
>  F.  229  of  this  edition. 
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done  in  tbe  HnnidpalitieB,  Port  Trusta,  kc.  These  would  be  a.  com- 
bination  of  Officials  and  non-officials,  and  their  Secietary  vould 
be  the  Official  Secretary  ot  Under-Secretary  in  the  reapectjw 
department. 

All  propoeals  for  Legislation,  whether  Introduced  by  GavenmieDt 
or  by  a  private  individual,  would  go  before  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee. The  latter  would  have  full  access  to  Government  records 
on  the  subject,  and  would  be  given  ample  time  to  examine  the 
proposed  Legislation  and  report  on  it. 

(c)  When  a  proposal  had  been  reported  on  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee it  would  go  back  to  the  Oovemor  who  might  accept  it  or 
suggest  amendments,  and  finally  it  would  go  before  the  Council. 

(d)  The  Governor  would  not  be  obliged  to  accept  from  his  Council 
any  proposals  made  by  them,  nor  to  accept  their  advene  decision  on 
any  proposal  of  his  own,  but  he  would  undoubtedly  normally  do  w. 

{e)  If  the  Governor  thus  exercised  his  power  of  refusing  to  accept 
the  decision  of  his  Council,  the  latter  might  be  allowed,  if  tbev 
wished  to  do  so,  to  bring  the  matter  again  before  the  Standing 
Committees  and  the  Councils  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  say  three 
years  ;  when,  if  the  Govemoi  and  his  Council  could  still  not  ^lee, 
the  matter  might  be  referred  to  the  Viceroy. 

(/)  The  quahficationB  for  membership  of  the  Provincial  Councils 
must  of  course  be  revised.  Commercial  Interests,  chiefly  Britith, 
must  be  safeguarded  in  the  large  towns  and  in  areas  where  they  are 
especially  prominent,  by  a  much  increased  representation. 
.  One  of  the  qualifications  must  be  a  genuine  residential  one  in 
the  District  represented. 

Doubtless  in  many  other  directions  changes  will  have  to  be  made. 

12.  As  regards  9  (c),  we  were  promised  greater  control  for  the 
Provinces  as  one  of  the  boons  along  with  Delhi.  What  has  been  the 
result  ?    Absolutely  nothing. 

The  questions  of  purely  local  interest  discussed  in  the  Imperial 
Council  are  numerous ;  in  matters  which  afiect  the  Provinces 
only  Delhi  and  Simla  interfere ;  if  we  Commercial  individuals  want 
anything  done,  we  appeal  direct  to  Delhi  or  Simla,  because  we  know 
that  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  will  have  to  be  passed  on. 
and  the  answer  will  be  delayed  for  weeks. 

13.  This  then  is  the  extent  to  which  I  should  be  personally  pre- 
pared to  go  at  present  (a)  to  teach  the  electors  to  elect,  {b)  to  beach. 
the  politicians  to  consider  and  advise,  (c)  to  give  the  Local  Govemon 
and  through  them  the  Councils,  a  more  complete  control  in  their  own 
Provinces,  divorced  from  the  continual  supervision  of  the  Viceroy's 
Council. 

This  will  not  satisfy  the  extremista ;  I  believe  it  will  satisfy  the 
moderates ;  but  what  we  must  remember  is  that  it  is  not  our  dutr 
simply  to  satisfy  one  section,  influential  and  talkative  though 
it  may  be,  of  India's  politicians,  but  to  consider  how  we  can  best 
govern  India  and  teach  India  to  govern  herself. 
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If  we  make  a  false  step,  if  we  allow  India  to  attempt  to  govern 
herself  before  she  is  leady  for  it,  the  result  can  only  be  disaster  and 
confusion,  leading  eventually  to  one  inevitable  climax — the  recon- 
quering of  India. 

In  the  long  nm  it  will  be  better  to  give  what  we  believe  to  be  right 
at  the  right  time,  even  if  all  are  not  satisfied,  and  even  if  we  have  to 
face  for  a  time  a  very  troublous  period,  than  to  give  what  we  know 
is  too  much  and  to  have  to  withdraw  afterwards  what  we  have  given. 

1  think  that  one  of  your  own  principles  is  that  it  ia  better  to  stick 
lo  what  you  believe  to  be  right  rather  than  to  give  way  to  what  yon 
beUeve  to  be  wrong  because  it  is  the  easier  way. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  narrow  path  l>eBet  with  difficulties 
and  the  broad  path  which  leads  to  destruction. 

We  cannot  treat  India  like  a  Colony,  and  we  must  inust  that 
foi  many  years  to  come  the  British  Raj  in  India  must  be  paramount. 

No.  9.    From  a  Misbionary  add  Teaches 

1.  The  general  principles  of  gradual  devolution  to  a  reaponsiblo 
executive  is  obviously  sound,  and  the  details  of  your  Schedules  on 
the  whole  commend  themselves.  The  only  criticisms  I  have  to 
make  on  them  are  :  * 

(a)  Thk  Opium  Dkparthbnt — is  essentially  imperial  and  not 
provincial :  it  is  just  the  working  of  a  state  monopoly  and 
docs  not  afiect  the  welfare  of  the  people.  I  don't  really  know 
why  its  personnel  ia  provincial  now.  It  only  operates  {I  think) 
in  three  Provinces  ;  and  sales  are  all  in  Calcutta. 

(6]  Pa(7TOBIEB — I  should  be  inclined  to  transfer  this  to  Schedule  III. 
It  is  a  case,  It^  the  old  Transva^  one,  of  big  financial  interests 
belonging  mainly  to  a  community  practically  unrepresented. 
Moreover,  youi  legislatures,  drawn  exclusively  from  the 
professions  and  the  landed  interests,  will  be  more  incompetent 
even  than  moat  legislatures  to  deal  with  factory  controL 

2.  But  what  I  chiefly  want  to  say  is  that  the  question  of  the 
/rawAMe  ia  what  requires  the  moat  careful  investigation. 

What  one  wants  is,  of  course,  something  elastic — something 
that  will  meet  present  conditions  but  will  not  have  to  be  revised 
in  prinraple  and  will  expand  naturally  with  the  development  of  the 
Muntry. 

Now  we  are  up  against  several  tough  facts,  the  first  of  which 
18  that  the  Qovernment  of  India  have  given  us  a  false  start  in  the 
franchise  based  on  religious  communities.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  get  on  at  all  unless  we  throw  that  over. 

Then  there  is  the  fact  that,  though  there  is  the  basis  of  a  reason- 
able Electoral  system  in  Municipal  areas,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
at  present  that  can  be  called  an  Electorate  for  rural  districts.  And 
you  must  remember  that  the  Municipalities  are  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  whole  than  in  any  other  country,  and  that  town  dwellers 
And  their  leaders  are  getting  increasingly  out  of  touch  with  the  rural 
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popnlation  and  agricultnrid  interests.  Somehow  the  electoral  STBtem 
ought  to  establish  a  contact  with  the  villase  Panchayat. 

And  there  is  the  bc^y  of  Oaste.  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
reason  why  the  Hindu  cammunity  acquiesced  in  the  separ&te 
electorate  ol  Moslems  was  that  they  saw  in  it  a  principle  which 
might  be  used  in  the  interests  of  the  caste  system.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  politics,  as  they  are  understood  in  this  country, 
are  largely  influenced  by  the  Brahman  interest.  Our  electoral 
system  ought  to  be  laid  on  such  lines  that  caste  diatinctiona  cannot 
be  introduced  into  it. 

3.  These  considerations  make  a  problem  of  very  great  complexity, 
which  you  aeem  to  have  dismissed  as  if  it  were  a  comparatively 
small  matt«r.  Quite  probably  I  am  wrong  in  getting  the  impression 
that  you  have  not  got  a  view  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  here.  Possibly 
again  I  am  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  franchise  settlement  ia  of 
absolutely  primary  importance  at  the  beginning  of  things.  Your 
experience,  of  course,  enables  you  to  judge  of  that. 

Comments  by  Indiana  in  the  Service  of  OovemmerU. 
No.  10.  From  a  School  Insfectob 
I  think  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  begin  by  a  confession.  Like 
roost  Indians  I  was  dead  against  the  idea  of  the  Colonies  having 
an3rthing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  India.  No  doubt  this 
intense  feeling  of  distrust  was  due  partly  to  the  unjust  treatment 
meted  out  to  Indians  in  the  Colonies  and  partly  to  the  rough  and 
somewhat  overbearing  conduct  of  such  colonials  as  are  to  be  seen 
in  thia  country.  The  latter  statement  must  not  be  interpreted 
into  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  all  the  colonials  in  India,  for 
personally. I  am  acquainted  with  one  or  two  whose  urbanity,  refine- 
ment, and  sympathy  leave  httle  to  be  desired.  All  that  is  meant 
is  that  in  this  respect  tbey  sufier  when  compared  to  the  English 
gentleman,  and  tiie  Indians  have  a  natural  aversion  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  and  to  them  unattractive  element  in  the  supremp 
governing  body  of  their  country.  A  perusal  of  your  open  letter 
to  the  educated  Indians  and  of  youx  confidential  memorandiun  on 
SeU-Govemment  in  India  has,  however,  compelled  me  to  modify 

S'  views  to  a  very  large  extent  and  personaUy  I  am  prepared  to 
mit  that  some  such  scheme  as  propounded  by  you  ia  more  likely 
to  hasten  the  day  of  Self- Government  in  India — a  consummation 
which,  judging  from  yournote,  is  as  devoutly  wished  for  by  you  as  by 
the  most  ardent  Indian  nationalist.  But  in  order  that  the  scheme  of 
your  Imperial  Parliament  might  give  the  best  chance  to  Indis 
and  might  therefore  be  acceptable  to  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
Indians,  it  is  essential  that  India  should  find  an  adequate  representa- 
tion in  both  the  proposed  Houses  and  that  in  dealing  with  all  Indian 
questions  it  should  be  clearly  recognized  as  the  basic  principle  of 
administration  that  Self -Government  for  India  was  the  aim  towards 
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which  not  only  the  whole  policy  bnt  the  machinery  oi  administration 
had  to  be  directed. 

Begarding  the  practical  details  of  Self-Govemment  in  India 
dealt  with  in  your  memorandum,  I  may  at  once  declare  my  general 
agreement  with  the  broad  outlines  of  the  scheme  formulated  by 
yon.  1  am  not,  howeveT,  convinced  that  an  immediate  liberalizing 
of  the  Indian  legislative  Council  side  by  side  with  the  more  radical 
lefonn  of  Provincial  Councils  is  really  as  hopelessly  impracticable 
as  yoQ  seem  to  think  ;  although  a  careful  consideration  of  the  many 
cogent  arguments  adduced  by  you  have  forced  me  to  admit  that  the 
piocesB  in  the  higher  council  must  be  much  slower  and  less  drastic 
than  in  the  Provincial  Councils.  For  instance,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  electorate  for  the  Viceregal  Council  should  sot  be  more 
broad  based  than  it  is  at  present.  Even  if  the  Provincial  Councils 
retain  their  privilege  of  electing  the  majority  of  non-official  members, 
it  would  certainly  be  an  improvement  and  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
if  a  certain  number  of  members  are  elected  by  a  general  Electorate 
o(  well-defined  qualifications  which  will  of  course  be  put  higher 
than  those  prescribed  for  the  Provincial  Councils.  And  since  the 
I&diaiL  Legiuative  Council  is  to  continue  under  your  scheme  a  purely 
■dviBoiy  body,  at  least  for  the  present,  no  harm  need  be  anticipated 
if  there  is  a  non-official  majority— a  state  of  afiairs  which  Lord 
Minto  was  prepared  to  accept  when  even  Minto-Morley  reforms  were 
iotrodnced.  lliese  are  mere  instances,  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  suggest 
certun  other  directions  in  which  the  progresdve  principle  might  be 
applied  to  eSect  a  change. 

Allow  me  to  point  out  that  in  para.  14  of  your  memorandum 
Ton  are  not  quite  right  in  staling  that  double  Government,  or 
dyarchy  '  aa  you  term  it,  is  altogether  foreign  to  bureaucratic 
conceptions  ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system  already  prevails 
in  some  forms  in  the  Government  of  India.  For  instance,  while 
most  of  the  administrative  control  of  a  Province  is  under  the  Local 
Government  there  are  Departments — like  the  Finance,  Posts,  and 
Tel^raphs — which  are  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  And  indeed  something  in  the  nature  of '  dyarchy  ' 
u  inevitable  if  autonomy  is  to  be  given  to  Provincial  Councils  the 
existence  of  which  is,  as  you  rightly  maintain,  essential  in  a  large 
country  like  India.  So  far  as  Indian  sentiment  is  concerned  there 
ia  absolately  nothing  against  the  idea. 

While  agreeing  with  you  entirely  that  Self-Government  in  order 
to  be  real  must  depend  upon  and  derive  its  inspiration  from  a  general 
electorate,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  suSrage  exclusively  based  upon 
mere  individual  qualification  is  not  suited  to  the  actual  conditions 
of  the  country  in  its  present  stage  of  intellectual  development. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  a  general  electorate  can  easily 
be  formed  in  urban  areas  which  could  and  would  exercise  its 
privilege  of  voting  with  intelligence  and  judgement.  But  when  we 
come  to  think  of  rural  tracts  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  general 
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level  of  education  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  events  not  con- 
cerned directly  with  the  details  of  daily  duties  ia  so  low  that  it  would 
be  nothing  short  of  a  farce  to  ask  the  ordinary  villages  to  vote  for 
an  election  in  the  Provincial  Council.  In  order  to  stimulate  hie 
intereat  in  matters  not  touching  him  personally  and  in  order  to 
educate  him  into  taking  his  share  in  the  larger  interests  of  life  it 
is  expedient  to  revive  the  time-honoured  system  of  village  Pftn- 
chayats.  Communal  inteieats  concerning  the  prosperity  of  hie 
village  will  make  a  direct  and  intimate  appeal  to  his  reason  and 
judgement  and  he  may  be  trusted  to  elect  the  moat  suitable  pcnoa 
as  PatuAas.  These  village  Panchayats  should  have  the  privilege 
of  electing  members  to  the  District  Boards  who  should  again  have 
the  right  of  electing  some  members  to  the  Provincial  Councils.  But 
I  see  no  objection  to  a  gradual  introduction  of  the  general  sufirage 
principle  side  by  aide  with  the  electoial  rights  conferred  upon  euch 
bodies  as  the  village  Panchayats  and  District  Boards.  For  instance, 
even  in  the  case  of  District  Boards  there  is  no  reason  why  memberBhip 
in  them  should  be  con£ned  to  the  elections  made  by  the  village 
Panchayats.  A  qualification  test  can  be  devised  by  means  of  which 
persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Panchayats  might  also  exercise 
their  right  of  electing  members  to  the  Disteict  Boards.  Similariy 
it  is  not  proposed  that  by  giving  to  District  Boards  the  power  of 
electing  a  number  of  members  to  the  Provincial  Council  the  public 
outside  the  Boards  should  have  no  right  of  voting.  All  that  it  is 
intended  to  secure  is  that  by  this  means  of  indirect  representation  the 
rural  areas  may  have  some  share,  however  remote,  in  the  Oovenunent 
of  the  Province ;  whereas  in  a  system  of  general  electorate  pure  and 
simple  the  chances  are  that  they  will  be  excluded  altogether. 

"the  extent  of  powers  with  which  the  Provincial  Councils  will 
be  entrusted  depends  naturally  upon  their  fitness,  but  you  have  not 
mentioned  the  authority  which  is  to  determine  the  question  of  fitoesB. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  deciding  voice  will  be  that  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  so  long  as  the  Government  of  India  ia  not  autonomous. 

I  wish  I  could  deal  with  the  scheme  suggested  by  you  more 
critically  or  offer  for  your  consideration  more  pregnant  suggestionB, 
but  I  am  not  by  nature  or  education  or  training  a  politician,  and 
I  must  therefore  beg  of  you  to  treat  the  few  remarira  I  have  ventured 
to  make  as  coming  from  an  onlooker  whose  main  interest  is  not  in 
politics. 

No.  U 
I  am  much  obliged  for  your  note  of  the  21st  instant.  There  is  no 
dotibt  at  all  that  after  the  termination  of  the  War  the  question  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  machinery  governing  the  British  Empire  will 
have  to  be  taken  up,  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  dominions  wiU  perhapa 
have  to  be  controlled  by  a  Commonwealth  Parliament  distinct  from 
the  present  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which  already  has  too  mucb 
to  do.       The  representation  of    India  in  this  assembly  may  be 
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Domeiically  larger  than  the  self-govenung  colonies,  for  the  Teasona 
that- 
(a)  Alt  the  dominions  have  a  preponderance  of  Britieb  blood  in 
their  population,  are  homogeneoua  to  the  people  of  iJie 
BritiBh  Isles  in  their  ways,  manners,  living,  and  thinkii^ ; 
and    have  many  relations    in  the   British  Isles  wh«  are 
kept  well  informed  by  private  correspondence  of  the  needs 
and  difficulties  of  these  people  in  the  colonies,  while  unfor- 
tunately  no  such  facilities  exist  in  the  case  of  Indians. 
(6)  In  political  and  other  respects  India  ia  not  sufficiently  advanced, 
and  has  a  diversity  of  interests  and  races,  and  hence  she 
stands  in  need  of  mora  help,  which  can  be  secured  only 
by  larger  representation  in  that  assembly. 
The  Indian  point  of  view  should,  I  think,  be  placed  before  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  directly  by  pure  Indians,  chiefly  elected 
«iUi  a  few  nominated  members  from  among  the  aristocracy  and  the 
ruling  native  chiefs. 

Your  scheme  of  befitting  India  for  self-govemment  may  be  quite 
a  frank  and  genuine  one,  but  I  should  think  that  unless  a  definite 
Pb\  and  time  is  fixed  and  determined,  suspicion  and  distnist  of 
Government  measures  will  never  cease.  The  fixing  of  a  goal  to  be 
reached  in  a  fixed  time  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  public,  and  will 
uercise  a  much  healthier  efiect  on  the  public  mind. 

I  hope  you  know  that  the  burning  question  of  the  day  is  the 
grant  of  King's  Commissions  to  Indians  in  the  Army.  I  do  not 
tbink  that  the  extension  of  this  privilege  will  help  towards  the 
improvement  of  Indian  administration  just  at  present,  but  it  will 
surely  create  a  very  satisfactory  eSect  on  the  confidence  of  the  public 
ia  the  projected  scheme  of  reforms.  The  public  will  considfer  this 
grant  as  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  future.  But  everything  depends 
on  education,  and  until  Government  produces  a  well  educated  and 
efficient  electorate  for  the  election  of  suitable  members  for  these 
uiemblies  or  Provincial  Councils,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  real 
improvement.  At  present  the  elections  are  confined  to,  or  have  been 
moaopoliEed  by,  a  few  privileged  people  of  the  lawyer  class,  and  are 
not  ot  a  really  representative  nature. 

The  following  Papers  are  from  Senior  Members  of  the  I.C.8. 
No.  12 
It  appears  of  capital  importance  to  obtain  the  clear  recognition 
of  the  principle  enunciated  in  para.  5  of  your  letter.  It  hax  been 
largely  lost  sight  of  in  the  administration  of  the  last  sixty  years. 
Even  now  there  will  be  many  officials  who  will  not  assent  to  it. 
There  will  be  many  others  who,  while  admitting  it  as  a  general 
proposition,  will  not  admit  it  as  a  principle  to  be  the  one  guiding 
their  actians,  or  to  be  anything  but  something  -rather  remote  with 
nhiuh  we  have  no  particular  concern  just  at  present. 
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2.  It  is  worth  esamining  the  history  of  official  opinion  on  tie 
question.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  appeand 
probable  that  we  were  to  be  the  rulers  of  India,  and  the  thoaghte  of 
officials  constantly  examined  the  difficulties  bf  that  position  and  the 
means  by  which  we  could  make  it  successful.  All  the  leading  laeD 
at  th»  end  of  the  century  saw  the  great  danger  and  difhculty  of  our 
responsibilities.  And  all  saw  the  importance  of  associating  as  fai 
as  possible  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  with  our  administratioiL 
To  some,  such  as  Malcolm,  the  safest  course  appeared  to  leave  the 
Indian  Qovemments  as  far  as  posdble  undisturbed  in  their  several 
territories ;  others  such  as  Munro  were  impressed  with  the  impo^ 
tance  of  giving  high  official  appointments  in  our  own  odministratjon 
to  natives  of  the  country.  The  most  clear  and  wise  account  of  the 
problem,  of  our  mistakes,  and  of  the  dangers  in  front  of  us,  is  given 
m  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  minute.  '  On  the  state  of  the  wiuntry  snd 
the  condition  of  the  people ',  dated  December  31, 1824,  and  I  suggest 
this  be  read  in  view  of  the  present  position.  It  is  printed  on  page  124 
of  Gleig's  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  vol.  ii. 

3.  This  minute  shows  how  far  we  were  going  in  the  directirai 
of  taking  upon  us  the  whole  administration  of  this  country,  but  his 
warnings  and  those  of  other  diatinguisbed  men  of  the  tame  did 
little  to  arrest  the  course  that  was  being  taken.  The  need  snd  the 
fascination  of  restoring  order  out  of  chaos  was  as  a  rule  too  iuos- 
tcnt  for  the  political  administrator  to  see  the  dangers  ahead.  And 
the  policy  of  substituting  wherever  possible  British  for  Indian 
agency  found  its  culmination  in  the  strenuous  years  of  Dalhausie's 
administration,  and  was  certainly  dne  of  the  causes  df  the  Mutiny. 
And  the  Mutiny  in  its  turn  perpetuated  the  policy  of  which  it  was 
really  the  outcome.  We  do  not  perhaps  always  appreciate  the 
tremendous  eSect  of  the  Mutiny  on  the  minds  of  the  (^vil  Adminis- 
trators. The  CJivil  Service  waa  then  a  fairly  close  corporation  and 
its  members  were  interconnected  with  each  other  by  various 
relationships.  There  was  hardly  a  man  who  had  not  lost  some 
woman  relation,  and  the  tragedies  ol  the  time  completely  clouded 
their  judgement.  Russell  notes  how  bitter  was  the  attitude  of  tlic 
Civil  administrator  compared  with  that  of  the  military,  so  though 
many  civilians  were  capable  of  seeing  the  mistakes  of  the  policy  that 
had  lead  to  the  outbreak,  the  prejudices  aroused  by  the  outbreak 
were  so  strong  that  there  waa  do  chance  of  the  adminisUaUou 
taking  a  more  uberal  turn.  If  this  view  of  the  matter  is  considered 
an  exaggeration,  let  me  quote  the  following  passage  from  B 

December  18th.  We  went  to  see  the  Jamma  Masjid  which  is  hdd  now 
by  a  battalion  ot  Beloooheea.  I  aincerdy  hope  that  the  plan  proposed  by 
Mr.  Phillip  Egerton,  the  Magistrate  ot  Delhi,  may  be  carried  out.  Hr 
suggests  that  the  Moeqae  be  used  henceforth  aa  a  Chriatian  Church,  snd 
on  each  of  the  thouBand  oomportmentB  of  the  marble  floor,  the  name  of 
one  of  our  Chriatian  Martyrs  be  inscribed.  It  ia  the  general  opinkn  tlwt 
it  would  be  moduesa  to  reetore  this  noble  building  to  the  Mohamadena. 
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Baikes  waa  a  (uvilian  of  ra:perieiice  and  a  great  admirer  of  Sir 
lleiuy  Lawrence  and  hia  diwnpleH :  recognized  that  the  bulk  of  the 
people  had  not  in  any  way  joined  in  the  outbreak,  and  when  younger 
hftd  feelings  of  a&ection  to  the  people  of  India.  In  view  of  the 
above  quotation  it  is  not  aurprising  that  he  enda  hia  book  by  aaying 
'  ae  ihovJd  legislaU  and  govern  in  India  as  a  superior  race '.  And 
though  there  were  many  men  who  attacked  and  criticized  the 
policy  of  Qovemment  even  after  the  Mutiny,  we  did  in  fact  continue 
on  the  whole  to  govern  without  the  co-operation  of  Indian  opinion. 
Take  for  example  the  following  paaaage  from  the  English  in  India, 
by  Captun  &.  Bell  : 

While  the  founders  of  our  Indian  Empire  were  maintaining  and 
rtcengtbeoing  a  precarious  position,  controlling  and  conciliating  allies, 
ud  cootendiiig  with  powerful  enemies,  whom  thoy  could  not  bat  respect 


and  admire  in  some  deggree,  the  Ekiglieih  in  India  oontinned  to  place  a 
rtlne  oo  the  good  will  and  good  opinion  of  the  nativea.  While  they  w^ 
eTOking  peace  and  order  out  of  a  chaos  of  conflicting  interests,  they  learned 
at  every  step  to  appreciate  both  the  value  of  native  tact  in  negotiation, 
ud  the  powerfnl  influenoe  of  our  own  reputation  for  honour  and  fair 
dealing.  And  as  in  all  times  of  oonqnest,  crisis,  and  real  difSculty  the  work 
wia  done  by  a  few  heroes  and  statesmen,  our  most  celebrated  tasks  of  the 
ptdfication,  settlement,  and  organization  of  lane  provinces  were  effected 
by  oQB  or  two  able  and  experienced  Elnglish  officers  in  each  province,  by 
mMna  of  aomo  special  native  agency  and  the  existing  local  authorities. 
These  able  and  experienced  men— first-rate  or  third-rate  soldiers  or 
administrators — never,  make  themselves  offensive  to  the  natives,  never 
deapiee  (be  iohabitoote  of  the  country,  or  think  lightly  of  their  ancient 
rignia,  privilegea,  customs,  or  prejudioee.  In  fact,  they  understood  and 
leipeoted  them.  Search  the  works,  the  official  writings,  and  the  official 
ads,  of  such  men  as  Lord  Metcalfe,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Frederick  John 
Stcte,  Sir  John  ]Salcolm,  Mountstuart  Elphinatone,  Sir  Heniy  Rnssel, 
Genera]  Low,  and  Sir  Bobert  Hamilton,  for  the  proof  of  these  allegations. 
But  as  oar  supremacy  became  every  day  more  surely  established  and 
acknowledged,  the  immediate  obvious  necessity  for  reliance  on  native 
^mcy  rapidly  diminished,  until  the  stream  of  home  patronage,  which 
l^wt  with  what  it  feeds  upon,  has  at  length  filled  the  whole  country  with 
Endiah  gentlemen  to  be  provided  for,  and  with  apparent  functions  to  be 
pcnormed.  The  mass  of  European  idlers  and  non-entities  in  the  civil  and 
militaiy  aervioed  don't  oertainly  add  to  the  physical  sticngth  of  Englwid 
in  India,  while  they  detract  bom  her  moral  strength,  lower  the  native 
ideal  standard  of  Ejiglish  ability  and  honour,  and  introduce  an  element 
of  insolsEce,  contempt,  and  tyranny,  which  is  moat  dangerous  to  our  power 
and  derogatory  to  our  national  reputation.  The  same  great  vice  pervades 
our  «nlire  system,  and  an  unnatural  and  degrading  rule  of  excfoaion  is 
maoifert  in  all  our  estsblishmentB ;  appointmenta  for  EnglishmeD  are 
moltiidied,  and  young  Englishmen  without  any  peculiar  qualifications 
are  placed  in  minorpoaition8,thedutieeotwhich  could  be  fulfilled  in  a  much 
more  efSdent  manner  by  natives,  with  the  great  advantage  of  their  im- 
provemBit  in  knowledge,  in  aelf-respect,  and  in  attachment  to  Britiah 
inlereeta. 

4.   The  forty  years  after  the  Mutiny  were  years  of   conatrnc- 
tion  and  great  material  progreae.     The  Indian  odminiatrator  was 
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continually  impressed  with  the  vast  changes  that  had  been  effected 
by  the  restoration  of  order,  by  Railways,  and  Steamships.  There 
were  no  qualms  whatever  about  democracy  or  self-government. 
The  views  of  the  best  administrators,  who  were,  it  must  be  remen- 
bered,  beginning  their  services  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  may  be 
shown  in  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them.  Sir  John 
Strachey. 

Bnt  lot  there  be  no  hypoorisy  about  our  mtoDtioD  to  keep  in  the  hards 
ot  our  own  people  those  executive  posts — end  there  arc  not  veiy  nutny  of 
them — on  which,  and  on  our  political  and  military  power,  onr  actual  hold 
of  the  ooon  try  depends.  Our  GovemoTB  of  provinoes,  the  ohief  officers  of  tbc 
army,  our  diitrict  officers  and  their  principal  executive  subordinates,  most 
be  Englishmen  under  all  Dironmstancee  that  we  can  now  foresee,  and  in  all 
departments  of  essential  importance  there  must  be  seleoted  Englishmen 
to  maintain  a  standard  of  high  efficienoy. 

Compare  this  with  Sir  Thomas  Sfonro's : 

Thete  is  one  great  question  to  which  we  should  look  in  all  our  arrange- 
ments :  what  is  to  be  their  final  results  on  the  character  of  the  people ! 
Is  it  to  be  raised  or  is  it  to  be  lowered  T  Are  we  to  be  satisfied  with  mertlT 
seouring  our  power  and  proteoting  the  inhabitants,  leaving  them  to  eisk 
graduaUy  in  character  lower  than  at  presuit,  or  are  we  to  endeavour  to 
raise  their  oharaotor  and  to  render  them  worthy  of  Ailing  higher  silnationa 
in  the  management  of  their  oountry,  and  of  devixing  plans  for  its  improre- 
ment  T  It  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  our  aim  to  raise  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  and  to  take  care  that  whenever  onr  oonnesion  with  India  mi^t 
oease,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  only  fruit  of  our  dominion  there  had  been 
to  leave  the  people  more  abject  and  lees  able  to  govern  themselves  than 
when  we  found  them.  Many  diSei«nt  plana  may  bo  suggested  for  the 
improvement  of  their  character,  but  none  of  them  can  be  suoceesful,  unles 
it  be  first  laid  down  as  a  main  principle  of  our  policy,  that  the  improvement 
must  be  made.  This  princi[de  once  eetablisbed,  we  must  trust  to  time 
and  perseverance  for  realizing  the  object  of  it.  We  have  had  too  little 
experienoe  and  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  nativeS;  to  be  able  to 
determine  without  trial  what  means  would  be  most  likely  to  facilitate  t^irai 
improvement.  Various  measures  might  be  suggested  which  might  all 
probably  be  more  or  less  useful,  but  no  one  appears  to  me  so  well  calculated 
to  ensure  success,  as  that  of  endeavouring  to  give  them  a  higher  opinioii  of 
themselves,  by  placing  more  confidence  in  uiem,  by  employing  them  m 
important  situations,  and  perhaps  by  rendering  them  eligiblo  to  aimod 
every  office  under  the  Oovtmmenl.  It  is  not  neoeesary  to  define  at  piteent 
the  exact  limit  to  which  their  eligibility  should  be  curiod,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  be  excluded  from  any  office  for  which 
they  were  qualified  without  danger  to  the  preservation  of  their  own 
ascendency. 

Strachey,  looldiig  upon  many  years  of  wise  and  beneficent  activity, 
saw  the  achievement.  But  we  looking  from  a  greater  distance 
can  now  see  another  side  of  the  picture.  We  are  no  longer  confronted 
with  the  difQcnlties  of  keeping  order  or  the  establishment  of  tlie 
administration.  The  work  has  been  done  :  we  can  see  the  fruits 
and  we  feel  doubts  as  to  their  perfection.  Our  doubts  may  be  put 
in  the  words  of  Hobhouse  : 
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What  ia  8pontaD«onB  in  a  people,  be  it  in  the  movBment  of  an  individnol 
cUs9.  or  &  DfttioD,  is  always  the  sooice  of  life,  the  well-spring  of  the  fresh 
foroe  which  reoruits  jaded  oivilizatioii.  In  proportion  as  the  weight  of 
govemmeiit  succeeds  in  crushing  this  spontaneity,  in  that  proportion, 
alike  whether  ita  administration  be  conscientioiis  or  profligate,,  aimed  at 
the  hapiHoeM  of  the  goremed  or  their  misery,  it  tends  inevitably  to  aneat 
dBvelopment  and  inanguTBte  a  period  of  decay, 

5.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  of  the  veiy  first  importance  that 
thine  nspoosible  to  the  administration  should  adopt  a  rieht  poIicT^, 
All  schemes  of  reforms  and  progress  will  present  very  great  difficulties. 
Thej  will  have  a  faint  chance  of  success  unless  there  is  behind  them 
the  belief  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  heads  of  the  administration. 
Unless  the  whole  government  is  leallv  convinced  that  associating 
the  inhabitant  of  the  country  with  the  government  to  the  fullest 
jnasible  extent  is  absolutely  vital  to  our  success  in  India,  all  measures 
of  reform  will  be  taken  in  a  half-hearted  and  ineSective  manner  and 
aheayt  too  late. 

6.  I  entiiely  ogKe  with  you  in  your  paras.  12  and  following  that 
provinci^  lesponsibility  is  very  important.  For  one  thing  the 
government  ia  too  centraliEed  and  reforms  that  are  possible  and 
would  be  successful  in  some  provinces  would  be  a  failure  in  others. 
We  must  try  and  go  at  different  paces  at  different  places. 

T.  I  agree  with  your  para.  24  that  the  official  vote  should  be 
removed  from  the  Le^ative  Council. 

8.  With  regard  to  your  para.  29,  I  am  afraid  I  must  confess  that 
1  have  little  confidence  in  any  electorate  that  can  at  present  be 
scraped  together.  And  the  electorate  would  be  almost  entirely 
coDtToUed  by  the  press  and  by  a  deure  to  oppose  government,  but 
1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  risk  of  granting  real  power  to  the 
electorate  should  not  now  be  undertaken.  Whether  your  scheme  is 
s  practical  one  or  not,  is  a  matter  that  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  upon 
without  a  great  deal  of  detailed  study.  But  band  in  hand  in  any 
auch  scheme  there  must  go  in  my  opinion :  (1)  A  clear  reaUzation 
by  the  Qovemment  of  India  of  the  great  importance  of  doing  every- 
thing to  make  the  country  fit  for  self-government.  I  have  dwelt  on 
this.  (2)  A  large  increase  o!  Indians  in  public  service.  The  method 
of  doing  this  that  will  rutn  the  administration  is  simultaneous 
examinations  for  the  civil  service.  We  must  recogniie  that  out 
administration  ia  formed  for  an  alien  race  of  officials  ;  and  we  must 
alter  it  in  many  ways  if  power  is  to  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  conntiy.  Thia  ia  a  large  subject,  and  I  will  not  pursue  it  now. 
If  the  great  importance  of  admitting  the  best  Indians  into  our  public 
KTvice  is  once  realii»d  the  outKif-date  regulation  that  at  present 
makes  this  impossible  can  soon  be  swept  away.  Iiet  us  reflect  that 
tboogh  a  hundred  years  are  past  unce  Munro's  minute  we  have 
sometiiing  under  twdve  natives  of  India  in  positions  of  real  authority 
in  the  whole  of  British  India.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  a  good 
msny  jodgee  and  a  few  district  officers.    But  all  important  measures 
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ore  taken  and  carried  out  by  ub  and  hj  ns  alone,  e.  g.  the  Indian 
section  of  the  Indian  Defence  Force.  On  tluB  Bub)ect,  Sir  8yed 
Ahmed's  note  on  the  causes  of  the  Indian  mutiny  and  his  infflBtencr 
on  the  importance  of  our  measuras  coming  to  the  people  backed  by 
the  authority  of  some  Indian  official  is  wcnrth  reading.  (3)  The  thinl 
matter  of  first-rate  importance  eeems  to  me  the  complete  changr 
is  our  attitude  towards  higher  education.  It  is  obvioi^y  the  vital 
matter  of  the  whole  business.  If  for  instance  you  handed  over 
education  to  the  present  electorate,  its  education  is  so  very  bad  that 
it  would  make  matters  very  much  worse  than  they  ore  at  present. 
In  educational  matters  we  have  been  misled  by  the  European 
analogy.  We  have  said  it  is  the  business  of  government  to  look  aft«r 
primary  education  :  the  people  must  make  arrangement  for  higher 
education  as  they  do  in  other  countries.  The  Resolution  of  1913 
on  Indian  Educational  Policy  runs  as  follows : 

This  policy  is  dictated  not  by  any  belief  in  the  inherent  auperkwity  of 
private  over  State  management,  but  by  preference  for  an  established 
system  and  above  oil,  bv  the  necessity  of  concentrating  the  direct  energies 
of  the  State  and  the  bulk  of  ita  available  resources  upon  the  improvemait 
and  expansion  of  elementary  education.  The  policy  may  be  summarized 
as  the  encouragement  of  privately  managed  schoola  under  suitaUe  hodie«. 
maintained  in  efficiency  by  Government  inspection,  recognition  and  crailTal. 
and  by  the  aid  of  Government  funds. 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country  this  was  an  unwise  posi- 
tion. Primary  education  is  relatively  unimportant,  but  we  muEl 
have  the  best  higher  education,  the  other  will  follow.  In  this 
country  everything  has  always  been  done  by  the  government,  and  it 
is  no  good  telling  the  people,  poorly  educated  as  they  are  and 
unaccustomed  to  administrate  imything,  that  if  they  want  higher 
education  they  must  arrange  for  it.  That  is  what  government  did 
in  Bengal,  with  the  most  fatal  results.  We  have  got  to  considei 
the  history  of  this  country  :  we  have  introduced  into  it  western 
progress,  railways,  and  newspapers  ;  but  we  have  not,  as  we  had 
in  Europe,  a  well-educated  class  and  number  of  educational  instdtu- 
tions  richly  endowed.  That  being  the  case  we  have  got  to  supply 
what  is  a  vital  part  of  the  well-being  of  the  country.  Japan  W 
taken  a  complete  government  control  of  secondary  education  an! 
spends  twice  as  much  as  the  (Jovemment  of  India.  In  India  at 
present  there  aie  not  enough  of  Enghsh  schools,  and  they  are  nothing 
Uke  good  enough  ;  the  universities  are  of  the  lowest  possible  standard. 
The  teachers  in  the  high  schools  are  not  of  the  class  we  require, 
and  we  must  pay  them  far  more.  The  system  and  curriculum  is, 
I  am  told  by  all  thinking  men,  extremely  bod.  It  is  for  this  leason 
that  political  progress  is  so  extremely  difficult.  Public  opinion  is 
at  present  dominated  by  '  the  press  ',  and  it  Is  almost  impossible  t^ 
reason  with  the  leaders  of  the  people. 

9.  Here  again  we  have  to  effect  a  complete  change  in  the  ofGnsl 
mind.    A  large  number  of  officials  regard  education  as  a  n  ' 
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and  the  educated  Indian  as  a  man  who  is  certain  to  be  their  opponent. 
1  believe  with  proper  education  the  contrary  would  be  the  case,  but 
I  cannot  get  anybody  to  agree  with  me.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
remember  that  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny  the  Bnglish  educated 
people  stood  by  us.  The  reason  was  that  the  masters  of  the  schools 
were  Ei^lishmen,  with  enthusiasm  and  high  character,  many  of 
them  nuBdonarieB,  and  the  boy  left  school  with  a  real  admiration 
for  England  and  for  the  Knglisb  language.  A  contemporary  account 
says: 

The  boy  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  moraJity  of  the  Gospel,  and  had 
Uated  the  Uteratnre  of  the  West,  grew  up  aa  a  man  into  the  admirer  and 
often  the  partisan  of  the  English.  .  .  .  The  sludente  of  Agra,  Farrukhabad, 
Bomres,  Delhi,  or  Bareilly,  who  had  been  instmcted  either  at  the  govem- 
[DEDt  or  mnaion  collegea,  behaved  in  a  much  bolder  manner,  and  often  at 
the  lisk  of  their  own  lives  openly  declared  their  adherraice  to  the  British 

is  further  to  be  rcTnarked  that  it  is  education  in  and  hy  the  English 
age,  and  that  alone,  which  has  seemed  to  chain  the  students  (o  our 
fonunee.  Some  of  our  bitterest  enemies  were  the  native  dootora  and 
imgeons  who  had  studied  European  Science  in  the  Vernacular  all  their 

10.  Even  now  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  much  affection  for 
England  and  English  language  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  educated 
clames,  and  pride  in  the  Empire  by  means  of  the  English  language 
is  capable  of  beine  a  great  asset  in  future. 

11.  I  must  apologize  at  having  written  at  such  length  and  yet 
given  80  little  of  detailed  criticisms  of  your  main  scheme.  My 
eicuse  is  that  the  dianges  that  I  try  to  advocate  seem  to  be 
essential  if  any  projects  towards  self-government  are  to  be  a 
success. 

No.  13 
I  sgree  to  the  declaration  of  self-government  as  the  ultimate 
objective  of  British  Policy  in  India — (your  para.  8).  Indian 
patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  Empire  have,  as  Bipin  Chandra  Fal 
aayg,  to  be  reconciled  and  nationalist  ideals  to  be  co-ordinated  with 
the  Imperial  connexion. 

2.  Also  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  solid  of&cial  vote 
should  he  abolished,  and  the  non-official  members  be  at  liberty  to 
psM  resolutions  which  are  only  recommend  ations  to  Government, 
and  even  to  frame  legislation  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  veto — 
your  para.  34.  No  legislation,  however,  should  be  initiated  without 
tlie  permission  of  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council. 

3.  As  to  substituting  direct  voting  by  all  qualified  persons  (your 
para.  29)  for  the  present  system,  whereby  members  of  District  Boards 
and  Municipalities  elect  delegates  to  vote — I  am  doubtful.  The 
existing  system  was,  I  presume,  intended  to  widen  the  basis  of 
representation  by  extending  it  to  small  landholders  and  shopkeepers 
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who,  though  not  qualified  to  fonn  a  judgement  on  provincial  problema. 
are  qualified  to  choose  personB  who  wUl  4X)nduct  Uieir  local  concerns 
and  will  elect  for  the  Provincial  council  such  members  as  will  look 
after  the  intere«tB  of  these  small  landholders  and  shopkeepers. 
Another  object  of  the  system  was  no  douht  to  add  to  the  importance 
of  a  seat  on  the  Diatrict  or  Humcipal  Boaid.  On  the  whale  I  think 
these  conmderations  outweigh  the  ohjectiona  pointed  out  in  paras. 
28  to  30. 

4.  I  now  come  to  the  definite  scheme  of  parliamentary  Govern- 
ment in  certain  department  of  administration.  My  first  and  funda- 
mental objection  is  that  Upper  India  at  any  rate  is  not  ripe  even  for 
representative  far  less  for  responsible  government. 

6.  The  standard  of  integrity  and  education  and  industrial  pro- 
gress in  rural  India  is  wofully  low.  In  my  district  of  over  one 
million  people  only  one  graduate  lives  outside  the  head-quarters 
town,  and  in  this  area  there  is  not  a  single  power  machine  used  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  The  zemindars  are  all  men  of  the  old  style 
at  feud  with,  and  constantly  intriguing  against,  their  neighbours ; 
realizing  from  their  estates  what  they  can  by  rfusing  rents  and  letting 
out  fallow  lands,  but  spending  nothing  on  their  improvement;  know- 
ing nothing  of  and  caring  nothing  for  the  industrial  or  even  the 
agrioultural  development  of  the  country,  and  wholly  uninterested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  tenantry.  As  there  ia  no  public  opinion  there  is 
no  restraint  on  their  morals,  and  it  has  been  a  frequent  disappoint- 
ment to  find  men  of  (;ood  reputation  when  entrusted  with  the  control 
of  co-operative  societies  making  use  of  them  for  their  own  advantage. 
They  regard  election  to  the  District  Board  as  bringing  them  houoiu 
among  tneir  fellows,  but  are  with  few  exceptions  incapable  of  giving 
reasoned  opinions  in  matters  of  policy  and  are  only  interested  in 
purely  loc^  matters  or  in  those  into  which  personal  or  sectarian 
considerations  enter.  For  example,  the  first  thing  a  European 
planter  does  when  he  acquires  an  estate  is  to  improve  its  communica- 
tiona,  and  the  remains  of  roads  made  by  indigo  planters  of  old  at. 
their  own  charges  are  still  t«  be  found  in  the  district.  But  th'' 
Indian  zemindar  never  thinks  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and  though  it 
is  known  to  be  the  policy  of  the  District  Board  to  improve  com- 
munications, and  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  some  J50  miles  of  new 
roads  have  been  laid  out  during  the  last  three  years,  no  ea^estion.<i 
have  been  received  from  the  public  r^arding  the  abnement  of  these 
roads  or  the  laying  out  of  others.  Similarly  a  place  where  there  are 
several  factories,  to  which  large  stocks  of  fuel  and  raw  material  have 
to  be  conveyed,  is  served  by  a  really  vile  road  which  there  has  been 
no  organized  eSort  to  get  improved. 

6.  In  my  opinion  zemindars  are  not  qualified  to  form  the  founda- 
tion on  which  an  edifice  of  representative  government  should  be 
raised ;  and  this  remark  applies  of  couiee  with  added  force  to  the 
less  important  classes  of  the  rural  community.  And  it  also  appUes 
in  the  main  to  the  shopkeepers,  traders,  and  artisans  of  the  toww- 
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Undl  education  and  public  spirit  are  mucli  further  advanced,  there  is 
no  public  opinion  save  that  which  is  manufactured  by  the  profes- 
bIoiuI  poUticians  to  suit  their  own  ends,  and  there  can  be  no  true 
lepFcaentation.  With  an  apathetic  and  uneducated  electorate  it  is 
always  the  most  advanced  politician  who  becomes  elected,  foi  it  is  he 
who  is  the  keenest  and  takes  the  moat  trouble  to  get  votes.  And 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  communal  TeprcBcntation,  which  has 
DnJortunately  been  introduced  into  this  country.  The  man  who  is 
elected  as  the  Mohammedan  representative  is  he  who  maintains  moat 
loudly  that  he  has  in  the  past  fought  for  the  rights  of  Mohammedans 
against  Hindus  and  against  Government,  and  protests  most  strongly 
that  he  will  do  so  in  future.  The  Muslim  League  is  at  present 
disapproved  of  by  the  vast  maj  ority  of  Mohammedans  of  good  status, 
but  It  continues  to  masquerade  as  representing  the  Mohammedans  of 
India  because  the  latter  have  not  sufficient  moral  courage  to  get  up 
and  denounce  it. 

7.  3o  much  for  the  electorate.  As  for  the  members  of  the  assembly 
there  are  no  men  of  leisure  and  culture  available  except  a  few  retired 
officers.  In  the  assembly  there  would  be  ver^  few  country  gentlemen 
and  men  of  business,  '  two  classes  of  humanity  who  are  constantly 
in  tonch  with  and  drawing  strength  from  our  mother  earth  of  hard 
fact '  {Ordeed  by  Battley—aXl  would  be  left  to  the  lawyer,  the  journalist, 
and  the  professional  politician. 

8.  For  the  above  reasons  I  consider  that  this  province  at  least 
a  not  fit  for  representative  Government  at  present,  and  when  we 
come  to  responsible  Government  and  the  paraphernalia  of  party 
government  the  venue  seems  stUl  more  unsuited.  Elections  are 
fought  on  personal  rather  than  on  political  grounds  at  present,  and 
this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  only  one  class  of  the 
community  is  represented,  as  I  have  shown  will  be  the  case  in  your 
provincial  Parliament. 

9.  Turning  now  to  detiuls  of  the  scheme,  I  see  the  following 
objections  to  the  attempt  to  administer  the  departments  scheduled 
in  class  1  by  a  system  of  responsible  Government : 

(1)  These  are  highly  technical  departments  which  provide  at 
present  little  scope  for  criticism,  and  would  provide  little  scope  for 
original  thought  and  work  to  the  minister  put  in  charge  of  them. 
The  departments  that  come  in  for  most  criticism  are  :  Education, 
which  is  in  the  third  class,  and  Excise  ;  Assessment  and  collection 
of  Land  Revenue,  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice  and  Police,  all  of  which 
come  under  the  fourth  class  to  be  handed  over  only  when  autonomy  is 
com}Jete ;  also  Finance,  the  allocation  of  expenditure  to  different 
heads  of  the  Budget,  which  is  perhaps  as  important  as  any.  The 
making  over  of  the  minor  scientific  departments  of  Government 
would  be  regarded  in  my  opinion  as  a  mockery  and  would  arouse 
litde  entitusiasm  even  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  if  it  were  actually 
done  would  be  of  little  value  as  an  index  to  the  success  of  a  real 
■fiperiment  in  responsible  Government.    Has  any  ministry  in  any 
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country  ever  gone  out  of  office  on  a  non-esaential  question  sncb  as 
agriculture  or  public  works  ? 

(2)  Dyarchy  as  explained  in  the  letter  presents  no  difficulties 
so  long  as  the  two  governments  concerned  are  controlled  hy  the  same 
class  of  men.  We  have  it  already  not  only  in  the  Imperial  Depart- 
ments, Post  Office,  Salt,  &c,,  working  side  by  side  with  FrovincisI 
Departments  such  as  Excise  and  Agriculture,  but  also  in  Provincial 
Departments  such  as  Irrigation  and  Prisons  working  side  by  nit 
with  Land  Revenue  or  Criminal  Justice  which  are  controlled  by  tbe 
District  Officer.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  (as  in  your  para.  18)  tLst 
the  Commissioner  and  Collector  supervise  and  report  on  forests  and 
irrigation  and  so  represent  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Provinces. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  generally  consulted  as  regards  forest  and  irrigatioii 
questions  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  consulted  in  nearly  all  caew 
of  proposed  legislation,  and  the  reason  is  that  they  are  in  closfr 
touch  with  the  people  than  other  officials  and  have  through  their 
subordinates  and  non-official  friends  better  means  of  ascertainiDg 
public  opinion.  It  is  true  that  they  control  the  police  in  the  samf 
way  as  the  chief  constable  of  a  county  doea  in  England,  and  primary 
education  in  the  same  way  as  the  county  council  does  at  home: 
but  this  only  means  that  they  combine  in  their  own  person  several 
local  offices  which  might  under  another  system  be  filled  by  several , 
officers.  The  present  system  works  with  little  friction.  If,  hawevei, 
as  under  the  proposed  scheme,  the  policy  of  certain  departmenta  h 
controlled  by  men  who  look  on  a  subject  such  as  education  from 
a  purely  poUtical  point  of  view,  or  a  subject  such  as  indentuicd 
emigration  or  assessment  of  land  revenue  or  the  coinage  of  a  special 
gold  coin  for  India  *-  from  a  purely  sentimental  point  of  view,  there 
is  bound  to  be  constant  friction  with  officials  taught  to  look  on  publir 
questions  from  a  practical  and  economic  standpoint.  I  look  to  the 
gradually  increasing  number  of  Indian  officials  in  high  places  im- 
bued with  British  standards  and  methods  of  work  to  gradually  leaven 
non-official  opinion  in  these  matters,  and  I  think  we  must  wait  for 
any  scheme  of  this  sort  till  the  number  of  Indian  high  officials  is 
largely  increased. 

(3)  I  do  not  understand  how  under  the  proposed  scheme  the 
responsibility  for  raising  funds  by  taxation  can  be  shared  betwern 
the  Finance  minister  who  controls  the  grants  to  scientific  depart- 
ments and  the  Government  Financial  Secretary  who  controls  all 
receipts  and  the  expenditure  on  the  main  departments  of  Govern- 
ment. The  real  responsibility  must  rest  on  the  latter,  and  this 
negatives  the  adoption  of  the  principle,  on  which  you  lay  stress. 
that  a  really  responsible  Government  can  adord  to  impose  taxe; 
which  a  despotic  Government  cannot.  Besides,  there  is  no  indication 
that  a  national  Government  in  India  would  find  new'sourcea  of 

'  On  all  these  four  questions  there  was  a  nnanimons  vote  against  the 
Government  by  all  IndianB  whether  elected  or  nominated  eitlwr  on  the 
Imperial  or  Lo<iai  Legislative  Counoihl, 
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taifttion.  None  Buoh,  so  far  oa  I  can  remember,  has  ever  bees  sug- 
gested in  the  natioiiaiiBt  Fiess  unless  it  be  the  further  taxation  of 
imports.  On  the  contrary  there  is  a  constant  pressure  to  reduce  the 
rates  and  objects  of  internal  taxation. 

10.  This  criticism  has  so  far  been  wholly  destructive  and  I  will 
now  shortly  indicate  the  paths  by  which  1  think  we  ought  to  travel 
towards  the  objective  to  which  I  agree — the  government  of  India 
by  the  Indians. 

11.  In  the  first  place  I  consider  it  essential  to  any  teal  advance 
as  stated  in  (2)  above  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  high  places  in 
the  government  be  held  by  Indians.  I  hold  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Public  Services  Commission  are  quite  inadequate  in  this 
respect.  In  particular  the  claims  of  the  Provincial  Executive  service 
to  a  {ail  proportion  of  Collectorshipa  should  be  allowed  and  the  Police 
service  should  not  be  kept  as  a  close  preserve  for  Europeans.  Also 
the  present  system  of  nomination  for  Deputy  Collectorshipa  and 
»milar  posts  should  be  either  abolished  in  favour  of  competition  or 
very  largely  modified. 

12.  Secondly  I  consider  that  the  laudable  desire  of  nationalist 
poUticianB  and  others  to  take  theii  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
coontry  can  be  met  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  the  extension  of 
the  number  of  departmental  Boards  and  the  enlargement  of  their 
functions.  We  already  have  a  Board  of  Indnstries  and  a  Sanitary 
BoanT  which  have  considerable  executive  powers.  There  is  also 
a  mb-committee  on  the  Budget  and  a  Boaid  of  Education  having 
very  small  powers  which  are  capable  of  expansion.  Boards  of 
Agriculture  and  Excise  should  certainly  be  formed  and  the  system 
should  be  gradually  extended  to  other  departments  of  Government* 
The  members  of  such  Boards  might  be  partiy  elected  by  the  legisla- 
tive council  from  among  themselves  and  partly  nominated  by  the 
Government  from  officials  and  non-officials  outside  the  council. 
Theii  functions  would  at  first  be  mainly  advisory,  but  as  time  goes 
on  and  experience  is  gained  they  might  be  given  la^^r  and  larger 
executive  powers.  They  would  in  my  opinion  form  the  most  efiective 
agency  for  bridging  over  the  long  interval  which  most  elapse  till  the 
wider  extension  of  education  provides  a  more  representative  elec- 
torate, and  the  Indianization  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  public 
■ervice  provides  suitable  machinery  for  administering  government 
by  the  ^diana  themselves. 

13.  Your  last  para.  Personally  I  sec  no  objection  to  the  aSairs 
of  India  being  controUed  by  an  Imperial  Parliament  on  which  India 
and  the  Dominions  are  represented,  provided  the  objections  so 
strongly  voiced  by  Indian  nationalists  can  be  overcome.  On  the 
other  hand  the  proposed  development  ia  not  only  theoretically 

durable  to  the  present  system  but  should  in  practice  prove  most 
eficial  to  India. 
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No.  U 

Yoni  letter  is  the  fiist  seiioiu  attempt  I  have  seen  to  snggett 
a  means  by  which  the  elective  principle  can  be  introduced  withont 
revolutionizing  the  entire  system  of  Government.  Foi  thia  retson 
I  am.  much  more  disposed  to  admire  than  to  criticise — the  more  bo 
as  I  have  mysell  sought  in  vain  for  a  solution.  I  entirely  agree 
in  your  thesis  that  we  must  conunence  with  the  Provincial  Govem- 
ment«  and  not  with  the  Government  of  India.  I  can  only  attempt 
to  indicate  one  or  two  pointe  that  seem  to  me  most  open  to  objectjon. 

The  first  is  the  exclusion  of  the  official  vote  (pp.  7  and  8).  If  thn 
is  confined  to  meetings  devoted  exclu»vely  to  discussion  of  the 
transferred  heads,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  it.  In  that  case  I  would 
exclude  officials  from  speaking  also.  They  would  be  consulted  in 
other  ways.  But  if  you  propose  to  exclude  them  altogether  I  see  two 
very  serious  objections,  one  afiecting  the  officials  themselves  and  Hx 
other  the  effect  on  legislation. 

(1)  In  a  legislative  assembly  the  position  of  an  officer  who  can  speak 
but  not  vote—unless  indeed  he  is  an  officer  of  outstanding  rank  and 
authority  and  intervenes  only  on  special  occasions — is  an  unpleasant 
and  undignified  one.  He  will  be  regarded  as  an  intruder  and  his 
words  will  be  listened  to  with  impatience.  The  position  is  one  whlcb 
has  been  avoided  in  the  British  constitution  and  usually  in  the 
Dominions  also. 

(2)  Their  exclusion  would  deprive  the  Provincial  Govemmnit  of 
all  power  of  legislating  on  reserved  topics.  It  could  not  be  certain 
of  carrying  any  Government  measure  whatever. 

I  quite  agree  that  the  spectacle  of  official  members  invariabk 
yoting  together  and  on  one  side  like  a  machine,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  non-official  members  invariably  voting  together  on  the  other 
is  uoedifying,  and  tends  to  promote  racial  distinctions  and  to 
emphasize  the  attitude  of  opposition  which  is  natural  to  the  non- 
official  members.  The  remedy,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  restore  to  thf 
official  members  the  right  they  once  enjoyed  of  voting  according  to 
their  convictions  except  on  questions  which  the  Government  regards 
as  vital.  As  recently  as  I9U  an  official  member  voted  against  the 
Government  on  an  important  detail  of  a  Government  measure. 

Whether  we  are  yet  ready  for  the  trial  of  your  scQieme  through- 
out India  is  a  point  upon  which  I  am  perhaps  too  near  the  fny 
to  pronounce.  You  would  hardly,  for  instance,  advocate  introducing 
it  into  the  Frontier  Province.  Some  forward  step  seems  to  hsit 
been  virtually  ptoraiaed  after  the  war,  and  the  only  alternative  to 
youi  scheme  that  I  can  think  of  for  these  provinces  is  an  executive 
council  with  an  Indian  non-official  member  (probably  the  council 
would  consist  of  two  members).  The  suggestion  of  making  the 
Indian  membership  elective  naturally  occurs  to  one,  but  I  fear  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  having  an  elected  member  of  an  official 
Government  would  be  inauperable.  He  would  be  trying  to  serve 
two  masters,  and  naturally  his  all^iance  would  be  to  the  electore 
rather  than  to  his  colleagues. 
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No.  15 
1  b&vfl  read  your  memorandum,  dated  April  6,  with  much  interest. 
ks  I  think  you  kaow,  there  ia  a  great  deal  in  your  views  with 
which  I  am  in  agreement.  The  imposeibility  of  making  any  real 
progreflB  on  eziBting  lines  is  apparent,  and  the  necessity  ot  con- 
tinuing the  efiort  to  make  progreae  is  equally  clear.  As  far  as  I  am 
in  a  position  to  judge,  the  Ime  which  you  contemplate  of  separation 
of  the  functions  of  Government  into  certain  groups  is  the  only 
practicable  solution  of  the  difficulty.  To  hand  over  the  whole 
machine  to  a  responsible  Government,  as  the  fanatics  of  Home 
Rule  desire,  would  result  in  a  catastrophe.  A  mere  increase  in  the 
ftreozth  ot  the  elective  element  without  the  grant  of  any  corre- 
spoodin^  increase  in  real  power  would  satisfy  no  one,  and  the  only 
altematiTe  to  complete  immobility  seems  to  be  to  separate  those 
hinctions  which  might  be  made  over  to  a  responsible  Government 
from  those  which  must  still  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  Central 
Power.  For  the  present,  in  this  province  the  most  obvious  direction 
in  which  responsibility  to  popular  control  could  be  conceded  is 
in  the  direction  of  those  branches  of  Government  which  have  already 
been  transferred  to  local  bodies  but  in  le^rd  to  which  far  too  much 
centraliied  control  has  hitherto  been  m&mtained.  Some  movement 
is  already  being  made  in  this  direction,  and  it  would  hardly  be 
suitable  for  me  to  go  into  detailed  discussion  ot  the  possible  exten- 
«0M  of  the  priDoiple.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  generally  in  favour 
of  the  idea  nnderiying  youi  proposals.  As  to  the  exact  date  at 
which  such  a  change  could  be  introduced  it  is  unnecessary  to 
Bpecolate. 

No.  16 
I  have  read  these  papers  very  hurriedly  and  will  only  jot  down 
a  few  rough  notes  on  the  suggested  system  of  dyarchy  for  Provincial 
Government. 
I  think  it  ia  quite  unsuitable  to  Indian  conditions,  because 
(a)  It  conflicts  with  all  Indian  traditions  and  ideas  of  Qovemment 
-y-ai  centred  in  a  single  body  or  individual — and  would  be  unintel- 
ligible to  the  Indian  mind. 

{b)  It  also  conflicts  with  tbe  axiomatic  principle  that  the  advance 
toffuds  Self-government  in  India  must  be  in  accordance  with 
India's  speual  circumstances  and  traditions. 

(c)  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rash  and  dangerous  experiment  which 
would  Bobonlinate  the  end  for  which  Government  exists  to  the  theory 
of  a  possible  means  for  altering  the  form  of  that  Government. 

((^  I  do  not  think  it  would  oonciliate  Indian  Political  opinion, 
which  does  not  demand  an  alteration  in  the  form  ot  Government 
which  ia  accepted  and  understood  by  all  classes ;  but  does  demand  that 
Indians  dioiud  have  more  voice  in  determining  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment, and  be  more  closely  associated  with  the  system  by  which 
that  policy  is  given  effect  to. 
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(e)  The  selection  of  the  Head  of  tke  Ujnistiry  that  would  control 
the  transfetred  branches  of  administration  and  of  his  colleagues 
would  be  a  task  of  enormous  difficulty,  and  would  lead  to  faction 
and  intrigue  and  jealousy  in  existing  conditions.  Those  depart- 
ments would  Bufier  from  lack  of  public  confidence  and  of  the  prestige 
attaching  to  the  reserved  departments  which  have  stable  Govern- 
ment behind  them. 

(/)  The  possibilities  of  friction  between  the  Heads  and  tbc  perBonuel 
of  the  two  sets  of  Departments  would  be  enormous,  and  would  tend 
to  hamper  and  discredit  the  administration  generally. 

(g)  The  experiment  of  testing  Indian  fitness  for  Self-govemmeat 
can  be  and  is  being  tried  with  less  risk  and  without  most  of  the 
drawbacks  referred  to  above  in  other  fields,  e.  g.  local  self-Govemment 
where  it  is  already  amenable  to  and  in  the  long  run  controlled  by 

Eublio  opinion.  Better  develop  on  those  lines  than  risk  serious 
liluie  by  venturing  on  unknown  fields. 
{h)  Only  those  in  close  contact  with  the  various  classes  and  masses 
who  know  little  and  care  less  about  Constitutional  reforms  can  realize 
the  enormous  volume  of  opinion  that  looks  with  suspicion  on  the 
changes  advocated  by  the  supporters  of  Self-government  and 
Home  Rule. 

No.  17 
I  did  not  intend  to  write  any  criticisms  on  Studies  I  and  II,  because 
we  had  already  discussed  together  the  principles.    But  I  feel  that 
I  must  try  to  give  something  in  return  for  your  letter. 

2.  I  have  scribbled  in  Study  I  some  remarks  on  portions  which 
seem  to  me  susceptible  of  improvement.  I  dare  say  that  some 
of  your  othei  corre^ndents  have  done  this  much  better  than 
I  can.  I  felt  some  difficidty  in  dealing  with  the  latter  portion,  whicli 
is  a  description  of  t^e  provincial  system  of  administration  of  the 
United  Provinces.  Any  general  description  is  bound  to  contain 
mis-statements  when  appUed  to  a  particular  province,  and  aoy 
description  of  the  system  of  a  particular  province  is  bound  to  be 
misleading  when  applied  to  India  as  a  whole.  I  surest  that  a  better 
solution  of  this  difficulty  of  painting  a  picture  of  the  Indian  system 
of  administration  as  a  whole  would  be  to  take  a  particular  provincial 
system  as  you  have  done  but  also  to  add  explanations  where  that 
particular  system  departs  considerably  from  the  systems  in  fom 
in  other  provinces.  To  give  an  instance  from  a  subject  with  which 
you  are  primarily  concerned,  the  description  of  the  district  board 
branch  of  local  self-government  in  the  United  Provinces  give* 
a  wholly  incorrect  impression  of  the  system  in  force  in  more 
advanced  provinces,  certainly  of  the  Central  Provinces  where  there 
is  a  regular  electorate,  a  non-official  chairman,  and  consideiahle 
freedom  from  the  influence  of  the  Collector. 

3.  Aa  regards  Study  II,  I  am  so  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  line  of  advance  t^ere  outlined  that  I  do  not  feel  able  uaefullf 
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to  make  detailed  criticisma,  bnt  I  give  for  wliat  they  are  wortb  the 
following  commentB  on  the  main  principles.  The  position  has 
clianged  nuttemlly  since  yon  wrote.  The  decision  of  the  Imperial 
War  Cabinet  has  settled  at  least  for  seveial  yean  the  proposal  for 
an  Imperial  Parliament  and  India's  lepresentation  theteon  ;  and 
similarly  Montagu's  announcement  has  defined  the  goal  of  Indian 
policy.  I  therefore  turn  to  your  scheme  for  transferring  to  popular 
control  certain  selected  functions  of  government  in  selected  provinces. 

I.  You  recognize  that  this  involves  two  separate  governments 
in  the  same  area,  but  do  not  consider  this  to  be  an  important 
objection.  You  appeal  to  the  dual  system  in  force  in  some  of 
001  colonies  and  in  other  countries,  but  this  analogy  seems  to  me 
false.  In  these  cases  the  two  governments  are  based  on  the  same 
principle,  so  that  there  is  no  surrender  of  main  principle  in  &  pro- 
rincial  government  being  overruled  by  a  national  government. 
In  India  it  involves  a  popular  government  being  subject  to  our 
bnieaucratic  government,  which  would  in  my  opinion  be  bound  to 
fail.  There  is  a  further  distinction.  Whilst  control  by  a  central 
f^vemment  over  a  provincial  government  is  reasonable,  particularly 
if  both  are  based  on  the  same  fundamental  principle,  your  proposal 
involves  two  independent  governments  for  the  same  province, 
exercidi^  authority  side  by  side  in  the  same  area.  Is  there  any 
parallel  &r  such  a  system  ?  I  cannot  believe  that  it  would  work 
in  India.  Conflict  is  certain  to  occur  in  the  two  functions  assigned 
tc  the  Legislative  Council  (paragraph  33).  Take  the  instance  of 
Mis.  Besant's  internment  or  even  a  stronger  case  in  which  the 
bureancratic  government  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  the  popular 
government  over  a  question  of  policy  within  the  sphere  of  the  former  ; 
the  popular  government  would  resign  or  adopt  passive  resistance,  thus 
bringing  the  framework  of  government  to  a  deadlock.  It  offends 
against  the  constitutional  maxim  that  the  King's  government  must 
be  carried  on. 

5.  Whilst  fully  admitting  the  principle  of  separate  local  taxation 
for  local  affairs,  I  cannot  contemplate  two  independent  governments 
in  the  same  province  both  with  general  powers  of  taxation.  Surely 
general  taxation  is  an  indivisible  function  of  government  which 
must  be  exercised  by  one  authority  with  due  regard  to  the  taxable 
capacity  of  the  tax-payer.  Take  a  practical  illustration  from  your 
transferred  function  of  Public  Works.  The  popular  government 
viahes  to  provide  increased  funds  for  communications,  and  the 
obvious  method  is  to  raise  the  Road  Cess  ;  but  this  cannot  be  done 
without  encroaching  on  future  land  revenue,  ^or  the  total  taxation 
on  the  land  must  be  regulated  by  the  total  payments  on  account  of 
land  revenue  plus  cesses.  A  similar  abjection  applies  to  an  increase 
of  iucome  tax,  or  to  a  light  tax  on  lail-bome  traffic  which  would 
prejudice  imperial  railway  receipts.  My  practical  experience  has 
confronted  me  with  this  difficulty  in  attempting  to  find  a  solution 
for  the  inadequate  funds  of  local  bodies  even  under  the  present 
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Bystem,  and  it  would  be  much  inteiiBified  under  &  scheme  of  dual 
govenunents. 

6.  Dyarchy  seems  to  me  contrary  to  the  teachinga  of  Indian 
history  and  to  the  sentiment  of  the  country,  which  has  always 
demanded  a  single  governing  authority  with  full  powers  in  all  tbe 
functions  of  government.  I  do  not  belieA^  that  it  would  have  even 
the  advantage  of  being  acceptable  to  advanced  Indian  political 
thought,  but  would  be  an  unpalatable  solution  with  no  coirespood- 
ing  advantage.  I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  a  safe  experiment  fram 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  withdraw  if  it  failed  (paragraphs  Zi 
and  a  to  53).  I  shudder  to  think  of  an  indictment  of  a  provinnal 
popular  government  by  the  government  of  India  before  an  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  still  more  of  an  indictment  by  the  provincial 
bureaucratic  government  of  the  popular  government  witii  the 
central  government  of  India  as  the  sole  judge.  It  destroys  the 
whole  bosia  of  popular  government,  which  postulates  a  responaibie 
electorate  to  control  popular  government. 

7.  Finally,  my  experience  as  an  administrator  condemns  At 
scheme  as  alien  to  the  present  structure  of  the  administratjon. 
Due  ts  historical  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify,  the 
functions  of  government  are  interwoven  in  a  complete  fabric  and 
not  separate  ^rments  capable  of  division.  There  are  no  vertical 
lines  along  wBch  the  fabnc  can  be  divided.  The  district  staff  aie 
the  main  threads  running  throughout  the  whole.  No  official  can  aatls- 
factorily  serve  two  masters  whose  instructions  will  be  conflicting, 
without  neglecting  the  interests  of  one.  There  might  be  some  possi- 
bility of  success  with  two  entirely  separate  staffs  each  responsible 
to  its  own  government,  which  is  surely  the  case  in  the  paralleb 
mentioned  by  you  ;  but  none  for  a  single  staff  responsible  to  two 
governments,  which  must  be  the  case  until  Indian  sentiment  changes 
and  until  India  can  afford  the  more  expensive  duphcate  estahM- 
ments.  Without  the  active  support  of  the  district  officer,  the 
pronesB  of  the  departments  of  agriculture  and  co-operative  credit 
womd  be  seriously  handicapped.  How  is  it  possible  to  divorce  the 
management  of  forests,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  well-heicg 
of  the  people,  from  the  general  administration  ?  Again,  the  recniil- 
ment  of  the  central  staff  of  the  popular  government  from  the  services 
will  cause  many  difficulties  in  the  selection  by  the  bureaucratic 
government  from  a  reservoir  controlled  by  it,  difficulties  between 
the  two  governments  and  difficulties  over  the  posting  of  the  officcis. 
their  transfer,  their  promotions,  and  the  like.  Again,  conflicts  of 
policy  are  bound  to  .occur  between  the  two  governments,  for  no 
function  of  government  can  be  entirely  separated  from  other  func- 
tions. I  again  illustrate  from  Public  Works.  Who  is  to  decide 
the  allocation  of  funds  ?  The  bureaucratic  government  demands 
police  buildings  as  essential  to  improved  pohce  administratioD : 
the  popular  government  prefers  to  spend  the  available  funds  on 
school  buildings.    If  each  government  is  to  provide  its  own  funds 
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for  ita  own  building  needs,  that  still  leaves  to  popular  government 
the  control  of  the  employment  of  the  penoaneot  staff.  The  bnreau- 
cntic  government  wants  a  new  road  to  a  new  industrial  factory ; 
the  popular  government  prefers  a  new  road  to  a  local  market.  I  fore- 
see endless  difficulties  in  practical  working  in  any  department  of 
government. 

8.  8nch  is  my  criticism  of  the  principles  of  your  proposal  for 
deviation.  Its  value  you  will  be  able  to  judge,  but  you  may 
also  fairly  complain  that  it  is  wholly  destructive  and  that  a  better 
Bolntion  must  heiound  before  your  proposal  is  thrown  out.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  scheme  of  reforms  which  induded  proposals  for  delegating 
incressed  powers  to  provincial  legislative  councils  and  possibly 
to  the  Imperial  legislative  councils.  I  feel  that  it  should  not  be 
beyond  the  wit  of  coDstitutional  experts  to  frame  a  scheme  of  advance 
along  the  road  of  horizontal  lines  of  increasing  popular  control  over 
all  the  fonctions  of  government  instead  of  vertical  lines  separating 
particular  functions,  and  without  reaching  a  chasm  that  must 
be  crossed  at  one  bound.  In  all  this  process  of  constitution-making 
for  India,  I  have  felt  all  along  that  it  is  being  undertaken  in  India, 
equally  by  ofhcials  and  Indian  politicians  who  are  amateurs  at  their 
trade.  It  should  be  the  work  of  experts  with  a  deep  knowledge 
of  constitutional  history  and  practical  experience  of  the  working 
of  constitutions,  who  know  the  lines  of  advance  followed  in  other 
conntries,  how  they  work  in  practice  and  what  pitfalls  should  be 
avoided.  The  part  of  the  Indian  official  and  politician  seems  to  me 
more  properly  to  weigh  schemes  framed  by  such  experts  and  to 
jiuige  what  alterations  are  lequiied  to  adapt  them  to  Indian  condi- 
tions. It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  exa^nine 
your  proposal  as  an  official  with  some  experience  of  Indian  methods 
of  administration  but  with  no  knowledge  of  constitutions.  That 
eiperience  induces  me  to  regard  more  favourably  advance  on  the 
liiLes  advocated  byStsnIey  Reed  in  the  2'tme«o//n<fta  by  decentraliza- 
tion all  along  the  line,  with  more  popular  control  at  each  stage,  to 
local  self -govern  meat  bodies  to  a  large  degree,  ta  provincial  govern- 
ments to  a  substantial  degree,  and  to  the  Government  of  India  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Parliament  to  a  lesser  degree.  This 
connotes  much  devolution  of  financial  responsibility.  Cannot 
eipeits  work  out  for  India  a  scheme  on  these  lines,  which  should 
be  BQbjected  to  the  criticisms  of  those  with  a  knowledge  of  Indian 
cottditions  ? 

9.  Another  important  point  occurs  to  me.  Have  you  considered 
the  possibihty  of  a  Second  Chamber  in  the  Indian  constitution ; 
probably  at  first  with  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  only,  but 
powibly  with  an  extension  later  on  to  provincial  councils  ?  It  has 
certain  obvious  advantages — the  representation  of  the  aristocracy, 
great  landlords'  interests,  the  important  commercial  interests,  which 
I  am  convinced  will  not  iinder  present  conditions  obtain  adequate 
representation  even  under  an  extended  direct  electorate  system  as 
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recommended  by  you  and  which  I  heartily  support ;  the  aseiBtance 
that  it  would  give  to  government  in  working  the  veto  safeg&aid. 
I  feel  some  of  the  difficultieB,  but  I  believe  that  ezperta  could  embody 
this  proposal  in  a  good  woikable  Bcheme.  It  might  costributf 
towaids  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  Native  States  under  constitu- 
tional  government. 

10.  One  more  suggestion  and  I  have  finished.  A  scheme  has 
been  framed  by  the  famous  '  nineteen '.  Gould  you  not  subject  tliiB 
scheme  to  the  critical  examination  of  youf  expert  knowledge  of 
oanstitutions,  and  submit  the  result  to  the  testa  of  youi  Round 
Table  method  in  India  ?  I  believe  that  valuable  results  would 
accrue  if  this  could  be  done  in  time  for  Blontagu's  deliberatione 
in  India. 

11.  8o  much  for  the  eSorta  of  an  amateur,  who  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  problem  the  right  solution  of  which  means  everytiiing  to  the 
future  of  India  and  towards  which  end  you  are  devoting  your 
ener^es. 

No.  18 
Hy  comments  aie  based  on  experience  drawn  from  Southern 
India.  How  far  they  may  be  apphcablc  to  other  provinces  I  will 
not  venture  to  say.  In  India  generalizations  are  always  dangerow. 
Time  does  not  permit  me  to  arrange  my  ideas  eystenmtically  ot 
to  work  them  out  to  their  logical  conclusions.  I  have,  therefore, 
had  to  content  myself  with  notii^  down  »  few  criticisms  which 
have  occurred  to  me  on  a  perusal  of  the  letter  to  Ur.  BHupendra 
Nath  Basu.  They  are  arranged  according  to  the  part^isphing  of 
thati  letter. 

2.  Paragraph  17. — Somewhat  over-states  the  case  with  r^ard 
to  the  interference  of  the  Central  Government  in  matters  provincial 
It  is  true  that  a  Local  Government  has  recurring  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  such  interference  ;  but  in  practice  Local  Goveinmenta  do 
enjoy  a  large  measure  of  independence,  and  intervention  from  above 
in  matters  of  detail  ia  rare  except  in  the  case  of  financial  codes, 
the  vigour  of  which  is,  however,  being  gradually  relaxed. 

3.  Paragraph  18. — Exaggerates  the  administrative  functioos  of 
the  I.C.S.  so  far  as  the  Madras  Presidency  ia  concerned.  The 
place  of  Commissioners  is  taken  by  a  Board  of  Revenue  with  a  port- 
folio distribution,  each  member  having  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  province  with  regard  to  subjects  falling  within  his  port- 
folio ;  the  Boaid  has  no  concern  with  local  boards  or  municipal 
councils,  sanitation,  education,  registration,  or  civil  justice,  and  but 
little  concern  with  the  ma^stiacy.  The  Collector  and  District 
Magistrate  can  hardly  be  said  to  '  supervise  and  report  upon  the 
schools,  the  police,  the  forests,  the  irrigation  department,  the 
Public  Works  Department,  and  so  on  '.  It  is  true  that  he  comes  In 
close  contact  with  those  departments  of  the  administration ;  but  tie 
tendency  is  to  divorce  him  from  supervisory  functions,  and  he  occupiea 
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no  podtioa  in  the  official  hierarchy  of  the  departments  of  education, 
police,  forests,  irrigation,  public  wotka,  regiBtiation,  and  civil  justice, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  may  in  the  capacity  of  a  local  board  president 
be  connected  with  local  board  schools,  as  district  ma^sttate  exercise 
specified  powen  over  the  police  of  his  district,  or  as  collector  possess 
a  measare  of  control,  defined  by  the  Forest  Code,  over  the  Diatrict 
Forest  Officer.  His  functions  are  primarily  revenue  and  magisterial ; 
as  an  agency  of  local  self-government  he  le  being  gradually  replaced 
by  onoffidal  local  board  presidents.  The  continuance  of  the  I.C.8. 
in  Southern  India  would  therefore  not  be  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  a  system  baaed  on  '  vertical  lines  dividing  the  functions  of 
provincial  departments  from  each  other  '.  And  I  take  it  that  any 
such  system  must  provide  for  direct  touch  between  the  subordinate 
officers  of  different  departments,  otherwise  the  adminiatiation  would 
inevitably  be  gravely  hampered. 

4.  Paragra^e  24  to  27. — I  am  quite  ready  to  abolish  the  official 
Tate  in  local  le^slative  councils,  having  had  many  yeara'  personal 
experience  of  the  practical  inconvenience  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment. It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  even  now  the 
statutory  rules  on  the  subject  require  that  every  resolution  shall 
be  '  in  the  form  of  a  specific  recommendation  addressed  to  the 
Local  Qovemment ',  which  is  thus  in  a  position  to  accept  or  reject 
such  lecommendations  and  need  not  be  seriously  exercised  by  the 
prospect  of  a  particular  resolution  being  carried  against  its  wishes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  sane  view  of  the  position  has  not  prevented 
anxiety  aboat  being  outvoted,  which  I  have  always  thought  matter 
lor  regret,  especiaQy  when  the  anxiety  was  allowed  to  become 
apparent.  It  is  always  open  to  a  Government  at  the  next  meeting 
of  lU  Legislative  Council  to  make  a  brief  and  dignified  announce- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  render  it  impossible  to  accept  a  recom- 
mendatiou  embodied  in  a  resolution  carried  in  council. 

5.  PaTographa  29  to  31. — At  the  present  stage  of  educational 
development  in  Southern  India  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  feasi- 
biUty  of  any  general  list  of  primary  voters  and  the  system  of  direct 
popular  election.  The  risk  of  Brahman  preponderance  has  always 
to  be  reckoned  with,  unless  the  educational  qualification  be  lowered 
to  a  level  which  admits  voters  who  certainly  could  not  reasonably 
be  considered  '  qualified  to  form  a  judgement  and  record  an  opinion 
on  Provincial  affairs  '.  To  secure  the  adequate  repreaentation  of 
different  interests  special  constituencies,  e.g.  Mohammadans, 
zemindars,  will,  I  should  say,  be  necessary  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
But  I  would  raise  no  objection  to  one  constituency,  or  one  consti- 
tuency for  each  dktrict  or  group  of  districts,  bemg  composed  of 
primary  voters  drawn  from  a  much  wider  sphere  than  (as  at  present) 
the  personnel  of  municipal  councils  and  focal  boards.  The  larger 
the  constituency  the  less  the  opening  for  personal  canvassing 
and  corrupt  practices,  accessories  to  the  elective  system  which  now 
do  a  great  deal  to  keep  away  really  representative  candidates  and 
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account  partly  for  the  fact  that  nommatdon  is  more  highly  valned 
than  election.  The  framing  of  such  a  list  of  primary  voters  voidd 
be  a  difficult  matter,  requiring  much  careful  thought.  There  is 
a  mass  of  official  literature  on  the  subject  of  electoral  franchises  id 
Southern  India,  and  (tbou^  I  may  be  mistaken  here)  my  impresskni 
is  that  the  last  venture,  i.e.,  the  creation  of  electorates  to  choose 
membera  of  taluk  (or  Bub-district)  boards,  has  not  been  an  unqualified 
success ;  in  that  case  the  franchise  was  intentionally  put  at  a  lo« 
level,  bat  even  so  the  electorates  were  often  far  too  small.  Thu 
truth  is  that  the  number  qualified — on  any  reasonable  ataodanl— 
to  vote  is,  and  must  long  remain,  Hmall.  But  little  interest  is  taken 
in  elections  unless  some  personal  dispute  or  faction  is  in  iwue.  It 
is  often  said  that  this  lack  of  interest  is  due  to  the  small  amount  ol 
power  vesting  in  local  bodies,  and  one  is  told  that  real  interest  would 
grow  up  if  more  power  were  conferred  on  them.  The  criticism 
IB  more  true  of  local  boards  than  of  municipal  councils,  which 
already  have  considerable  powers  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  There 
is,  I  think,  some  force  in  it,  and  I  should  Uke  personally  to  try  some 
experiment  like  the  following  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  as  a  fact 
a  substantial  increase  in  power  and  reaponsAiiity  would  evoke  real 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  electorate.  The  experiment  must  be 
confined  to  a  limited  area  and  to  local  self-government.  The  revenue 
district  is  too  large  an  area  ;  the  aftaira  of  a  self-governing  disbict 
board  would  tend  to  become  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
lawyer  clique  at  head-quarters.  I  would  begin,  therefore,  with  the 
taluk  (or  sub-district)  board  which  has  local  jurisdiction,  as  a  mle, 
over  two  revenue  taluks — sometimes  less,  sometimes  more.  I  would 
free  this  body  from  control  by  the  District  Board,  which  would  be 
abolished,  and  give  it  charge  of  all  local  fund  matters  within  its 
limita  except  omy  trunk  roads  (and  of  course  railways,  if  any  rest 
nominally  under  local  board  control) ;  such  roads  are  of  more 
than  local  interest  and  should  be  maintained,  for  the  present  at 
least,  by  the  provincial  authorities.  At  the  same  time  I  would  give 
the  taluk  board  limited  powers  of  taxation  and  encourage  their  vse 
by  the  promise  of  provincial  subsidies  in  a  definite  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  additional  tax  collected.  It  is  in  this  direction  that 
I  should  watch  for  the  growth  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  electorate. 
If,  for  instance,  there  were  a  strong  local  feeling  in  favour  of  opening 
additional  schools  or  dispensaries,  of  laying  out  new  roads  or  of 
improving  the  standard  of  maintenance  of  existing  communications, 
and  it  became  clear  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  additionsi 
taxation,  fitness  for  local  self-government  would  be  tested  by  the 
readiness  to  face  and  act  on  this  disagreeable  conclusion,  and  I  diould 
expect  the  electorate  gradually  to  realize  that  its  representatives 
must  be  chosen  with  care,  since  they  possess  powers  of  taxation, 
and  ruthlessly  removed  if  they  do  not  expend  moneys  raised  by  euch 
taxation  on  objects  approved  by  the  voters  and  in  a  reasonably 
efficient  way.    This  Is  m  outline  the  plan  1  would  adopt  to  stimulate 
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local  seU-gavemment,  and  I  should  try  and  linV  It  up  with  village 
panchayate  by  girins  those  bodies  definite  representation  on  the 
electorate  of  the  ta.h3t  board.  I  am  by  no  means  certain,  in  fact, 
that,  given  a  complete  system  of  village  panchayats,  the  taluk  board 
electorate  might  not  be  composed  solely  of  voters  themselves  chosen 
by  the  constituent  panchayate  in  nnmbera  and  clasBes  corresponding 
to  the  population  and  castes  of  the  villages  concerned  ;  this  of  course 
wema  a  kind  of  electoral  coUege,  but  if  it  were  a  large  one  representing 
different  interests  I  doubt  if  the  plan  would  be  open  to  objection  in 
practice.  Experience  alone  would  decide.  This  scheme  possesses  the 
advantage  that  it  might  help  to  revive  and  extend  the  indigenous 
inBtttation  of  the  village  panchayata,  now  the  lowest  sphere  on  which 
election  is  being  tried. 

I  should  safeguard  myself  by  sa}dng  that  the  taluk  board  should 
be  subject  to  technical  supervision  by  educational  and  medical 
anthoritieB,  e.  g.  it  would  have  little  say  in  the  curriculum  of 
schools,  but  full  power  to  decide  in  what  village  a  new  school  should 
be  opened. 

U  my  experimeat  were  a  success,  the  electoral  system  of  the 
paochayat  and  taluk  board  should  prove  a  valuable  training  ground 
for  the  election  of  Provincial  representatives  on  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  one  might  hope  to  find  the  successful  local  adminis- 
trator stepping  to  higher  things.  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  one 
featore  in  the  scheme  to  which  I  attach  special  importance.  It  is 
thia,  that  the  taluk  board  president  should  be  elected  by  the 
membeis  and  given  a  salary  ample  enough  to  secure  and  retain 
a  full  time  man  of  real  capacity,  if  local  self-government  is  to  be 
a  Bucceas  and  to  lead  to  self-government  in  wider  spheres,  full  time 
men  are  essential ;  men  of  leisure,  wealth,  and  capacity  to  take  up 
honorary  work  are  scarce,  and  it  will  not  do  to  leave  the  administra- 
tion to  busy  lawyers  who  have  other  and  more  absorbing  interests. 
Let  the  taluk  board  choose  its  president,  chairman,  or  chief  executive 
officer,  by  whatever  name  he  may  be  called,  but  insist  on  the  execu- 
tive responsibility  being  in  the  hands  of  a  full  time  man  properly  paid. 

6.  ParagTopha  33  to  38. — As  an  ultimate  ideal  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  method  of  transferring  particular  departments  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  Legislative  Council  in  its  responsible  adminis- 
trative capacity,  but  I  differ  in  tola  from  the  method  of  progress 
suggested  in  these  paragraphs.  I  should  place  Group  III  in  the 
forefront,  modified  ao  as  to  approximate  to  the  present  sphere  of 
looal  boards  and  municipal  councils  excluding  trunk  roads  and 
railways,  and  so  as  to  preserve  technical  supervision  over  medical 
and  educational  matters ;  one  cannot  risk  such  possible  develop- 
nients  as  concentration  on  ayurvedic  methods  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  scientific  medicine  and  surgery  of  the  west  or  changes  in 
edncataonal  cnrricnla  and  ideals  inconsistent  with  reed  education. 
Fancy,  lor  instance,  the  instruction  of  students  in  economics  based 
on  the '  diain '  fallacy.    With  necessary  modifications  it  is,  however, 
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the  department  of  local  self-goTemment  which  should  be  made  over 
first.  Here  in  Madras  it  has  for  some  years  past  been  mainlr 
in  the  portfolio  of  the  Indian  Member  of  the  Executive  ConndL 
I  should  reserve,  however,  to  the  Provincial  Government  (ot 
Governor)  a  power  of  veto,  to  be  used  only  in  eztrenie  cases.  I  should 
not  object  to  Co-operative  Credit  and  the  Registration  of  Deeds  being 
made  over  at  an  early  stage,  but  would  retain  the  other  adminis- 
trative duties  mentioned  in  the  reaerved  category,  without  attempt- 
ing to  indicate  the  nature  of  future  transfers  in  advance  of  practical 
experience.  The  local  self-government  sphere  is  la^  enough  for 
a  small  cabinet,  especially  if  Co-operative  Credit  and  Be^tration  bp 
included  with  it. 

7.  Paragraphs  39-40. — Powers  of  raising  new  revenues  atf 
essential,  and  it  would  be  for  the  Government  of  India  to  prescribe 
limits  necessary  in  Imperial  interests,  but  subject  to  such  limits 
the  Provincial  Legislature  should  pass  the  legislation.  There  is  no 
reason  to  invoke  the  Indian  (Imperial)  L^islative  Council. 

8.  Paragraph  47. — I  see  no  fatal  objection  to  dyarchy. 

9.  Paragraph  48. — It  would  certainly  be  necessary  firmly  aod 
consiBtently  to  oppose  the  inevitable  attempts  to  force  transfers  of 
funds  from  reserved  beads  of  administration  to  transferred  beads. 
The  Governor  should  have  plenary  powers  to  block  such  attempts. 

10.  I  possess  no  qualifications  to  pronounce  judgement  on  lie 
wider  and  more  remote  issues  raised,  and  I  do  not  think  they  admit 
of  any  immediate  decision.  Everything  depends  on  the  extent  ta 
which  fitness  for  local  self-government  is  proved  by  practical 
experience. 

No.  19 

The  central  idea  of  your  experimental  scheme  is  the  gradusl 
transfer  of  certain  branches  of  the  administration  to  the  ProviDdal 
Council,  with  a  minister  or  ministers  in  charge  :  and  you  lay  great 
stress  on  the  need  for  financial  responsibiUty.  The  funds  at  tlie 
disposal  of  the  ministry  in  the  first  instance  would  be  '  the  propor- 
tion of  revenue  spent  on  the  transferred  services  during  the  last  fev 
years', 

I  wiU  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  departments 
enumerated  under  head  I  in  your  para.  33  are  suitable  for  experi- 
mental transfer  to  a  cabinet  government  (though  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  they  would  give  sufficient  employment  to  tiie  four  ministen 
enumerated  in  your  para.  36).  Let  us  suppose  then  that  the  cabinet 
denres  to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  agricultural  development,  or 
a  large  scheme  for  improving  tiie  roads  in  various  parts  of  Qif 
province.  The  funds  immediately  available  will  be  merely  the  normal 
expenditure  of  the  preceding  years,  and  clearly  more  money  will  be 
required.    Two  courses  will  be  open  (or  a  combination  of  the  tvo)  - 

(1)  An  effort  to  obtain  from  the  provincial  governor  a  further 
assignment  from  funds  originally  destined  for  other  services,  Uie 
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governor  hsTing  in  consequence  to  curtail  other  contemplated 
expenditure  or  to  make  good  by  further  taxation. 

(2)  Raising  fresh  revenue  by  new  taxation  or  by  increasing  the 
scale  of  existing  taxation  under  tha  authority  of  the  elected  council. 

ITith  no  greater  authority  than  it  has  at  picBent  over  the  general 
provincial  budget,  the  council  would  most  hkely  be  unsuccessful  in 
moving  the  governor  to  curtail  expenditure  on  the  Bervices  under  his 
direct  control,  and  there  would  be  as  much  controversy  between  the 
governor  and  the  cabinet  as  there  now  ia  over  the  financial  arrange- 
ments between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Local  Governments, 
It  in  safe  to  assume  that  the  two  provincial  authorities,  naturally 
attaching  the  greater  importance  to  the  services  under  their  direct 
wntrol,  will  often  be  irreconcilable. 

The  cabinet  will  often  be  driven,  therefore,  to  the  second  course^ 
the  imposition  of  new  or  increased  taxation.  Even  if  it  felt  that  the 
^vemor  was  not  refusing  the  additional  money  unreasonably,  it 
might  very  possibly  be  tempted  to  cast  the  odium  of  the  new  taxes 
upon  the  governor,  thus  shirking  real  financial  iwponsibility.  I  do 
not  think  this  contingency  can  be  ignored. 

AsEuming,  however,  that  the  cabinet  loyally  accepted  the  position 
thst  new  taxation  must  be  imposed  on  its  responsibility,  it  would 
have  to  consider  the  possible  sources  of  revenue.  Not  one  of  the 
'  trsDsferred  services '  under  head  I  (except  local  railways,  which 
exist  in  very  few  provinces)  is  substantially  or  essentially  a  revenae- 
produdng  department.  The  council  might  not  unreasonably 
conclude  that  the  extra  money  required  could  best  be  raised  by 
increasing  the  impost  under  one  of  the  great  revenue  heads—land 
revenue,  excise,  stamps,  &c.  In  the  event  of  entirely  new  taxation 
I  notice  your  suggestion  in  paras.  39-40  that  it  should  promote 
s  bin  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of  India  (I  presume  by 
the  executive  Government  of  India,  and  not  by  the  Indian  Legislative 
Council.  The  provincial  governor  would  also  have  to  have  his  say  so 
long  as  he  was  directly  responsible  for  any  part  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  revenue).  But  what  of  increases  of  existing  taxation, 
nnder  heads  not-under  the  control  of  the  provincial  council  ?  Many  of 
the  revenue  enactments  in  India  leave  it  to  the  Qovemment  of  India  or 
the  Local  Government  to  prescribe  the  actual  scale  of  the  imposts  by 
mks,  which  may  be  likened  to  the  British '  Orders  in  Council ',  e.  g.  the 
land  revenue  is  nowhere,  I  believe,  fixed  in  the  law  itself :  excise 
duties  and  fees  are  prescribed  by  rule.  In  such  cases  a  bill  would  not 
be  necessary,  and  it  would  suffice  to  convince  the  Government  of 
India  or  the  Local  Government,  as  the  case  might  be,  that  an 
increase  should  be  imposed.  But  in  the  case  of  mere  additions  to  old 
revenues,  the  whole  of  which  were  not  already  at  the  disposal  of  the 
cabinet,  an  arrangement  would  be  required  for  the  division  of  the 
particular  head  (mcluding  the  new  increase)  and  for  sharing  the 
losses  or  deficits  in  bad  years.  In  case  of  famine,  for  instance,  or 
even  extensive  damage  by  hail,  land  revenue  is  remitted ;    and 
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receipts  from  excise  and  stamps  fluctuate  from  year  to  year. 
Additional  revenue  raised  at  the  instance  of  the  council  would  be 
liable  to  the  same  fluctuations,  and  something  like  the  present 
contracts  between  the  Govemment  of  India  and  the  Local  QoTern- 
ments  would  again  be  required.  In  your  Study  No,  1  you  have 
dealt  at  length  with  the  drawbacks  to  that  system.  It  works  as 
between  the  GovemmeDt  of  India  and  the  Local  dovemmenU, 
because  the  Government  of  India  is  in  the  position  of  being  sblr 
to  give  a  flat  refusal,  which  a  subordinate  Government  cannot 
question ;  but  who  is  to  decide  between  the  provincial  governor  and 
a  responsible  cabinet  ? 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  financial  arrangements  alone  would  give 
much  scope  for  friction  between  the  governor  and  the  cabinet,  st 
least  in  the  transition  stages  preliminary  to  full  responsibihty  is 
provincial  affairs.  This  may  not  be  a  fatal  objection,  but  I  timk  at 
least  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  work  out  something  which 
would  minimize  the  risk. 

I  should  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  another  point  not  touched 
on  in  your  scheme  at  all.  Possibly  you  have  omitted  it  for  the 
present  with  a  view  to  concentrating  attention  on  the  central  idea. 
Are  the  future  provincial  parliaments  to  be  single-  or  double -chambei 
institutions  ?  I  think  most  important  countries  have  dehberatelv 
chosen  the  two-chamber  system,  and  personally  I  should  not  trust 
a  single  chamber  in  this  country ;  for  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  bulk 
even  of  the  educated  classes  have  sufBcient  backbone  and  indepen- 
dence to  make  them  speak  out  publicly  against  proposals  of  which 
they  really  disapprove. 

Incidentally,  in  order  to  secure  freedom  of  voting  in  diviwona 
in  tiae  council  I  should  say  that  the  BALLOT  is  essential.  This  is 
of  course  a  minor  matter  at  this  stage,  but  it  is  worth  mentioning, 
as  pointing  to  the  need  for  ample  safeguaids  against  hasty  measurea, 
whether  administrative  or  legislative. 

I  am  afraid  this  note  is  more  destructive  than  constructive,  but 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  conceive  any  really  practical  scheme 
which  shall  suit  the  necessary  transitional  stages.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  introduction  of  complete  responsible  government  in  one  step 
is  totally  out  of  the  question,  and  the  existence  of  divided  reapon- 
sibility  in  the  interm^iate  stages  must  give  rise  to  many  difficulties 
and  possibly  to  dangers. 

No.  20 

(1)  If  you  want  to  introduce  representative  government  you  can 
only  do  so  in  India  by  keeping  a  strong  bureaucratic  government 
there  to  introduce  it,  so 

Don't  water  us  any  more  with  an  Indian  element.  We  have 
enough  water  in  our  constitution,  and  if  you  water  us  too  much 
we  will  drift  to  native  state  government  and  down  to  Handsrin'x 
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goveniment.  This  is  no  agency  to  control  elections,  keep  lav  and 
Older,  and  collect  nvenue. 

(3)  It  will  be  safe  to  give  the  following  to  the  representative 
government : 
{a)    (i)  All  District  Board  work, 
(ii)  Excise, 
(iii)  Income  Tax. 
(ir)  PeiBooal  Law. 

(t)  Temples,  mosques,  and  religions  trosts. 
{•n)  All  town  areaB  and  mnnicipalities. 
Let  them  legislate  for  all  these. 
(6)  Taxation. 

(i)  Let  them  put  on  any  cesses  they  like. 

Collector  will  assess  and  collect. 

(ii)  Let  them  impose  income  tax  rates. 

Collector  will  assess  and  collect. 

(iii)  Let  them  impose  excise.  • 

Collector  will  osseea  and  collect. 

(c)  Appointments. 

Hon.  Magistrates. 
Hon.  MnnsiSs. 
Temple,  &c.,  administrators. 
RepmaUative  AtgemMy. 
I  start  from  bed-rock.    Who  do  yon  cater  for  T 
The  odd  million  literates. 
The  300  million  others. 
Ton  most  cater  for  the  300  million  others. 
I  am  all  for 
Ooe  man,  one  vote. 
Age  26  and  over. 
Yon  will  say,  literates  only  know  how  to  vote.    I  reply  '  that  may  be ', 
but  in  India  it  is  quite  easy  for  a  Collector  to  take  a  poll  of  8,000 
to  10,000  illiterate  voters  in  half  a  day  and  I'll  guarantee  to  do  it. 
An  Indian  crowd  is  most  amenable.    It  is  quite  easy  to       ■ 

(1)  Pay  off  400  beaters  at  2  an.  each  in  half  an  hoar. 

(2)  Pay  off  5,000  coolies  in  a  famine  camp  in  three  hours, 
i  could  easily  take  the  poll  of  8,000  to  10,000  in  half  a  day. 
Assume  they  are  all  illiterate,  quite  easy,  don't  ask  them  to  ballot. 

Have  two  enclosnres  red  and  blue,  or  any  colour  you  like.  Let  them 
go  into  the  one  they  want  to,  or  some  other  arrangement  which  one 
could  easily  devise.  You  could  not  take  a  poll  of  8,000  miners  in 
Cumberland  in  this  way,  but  one  could  of  the  natives  of  India  and 
there  would  be  no  free  fight.  No  drunkenness  and  no  bribery  and 
cortnption— that  is  the  beauty  of  the  Indian  voter  with  his  magis- 
trate on  the  ground. 

I  start  then  with  a  constituency  of  8,000  to  10,000  voters — that 
meam  60.000  population. 

That  gives  for  every  one  of  the  divisions  in  the  Province  between 
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90-130  membera.    J.  would  have  44,  E.  26  only,  but  make  theii 
constituencies  populations  of  smaller  numbeis.     Say  25,000  sod 
12,000  respectively  as  distances  are  big-    Put  tbe  Commiaaioner  over 
them  in  same  position  aa  a  Colonial  Oovernor  and  let  them  go 
ahead.    Keep  your  magistrate  and  collector  foe 
Law  administration. 
Police  administration. 
Revenue  administration. 
Electoral  control. 
Any  constituency  that  felt  this  Divisional  assembly  was  going  the 
pace  too  fast  would  be  at  liberty  to  vote  itaelf  out  of  its  clutches 
and  come  back  to  bureaucratic  Qovernment  under  the  Collector  and 
Magistrate. 

Some  might  come  back  and  very  quick  ! 

Make  no  distinction  between  rural  and  urban. 
Very  important,  one  man,  one  vote. 

In  7,  or  10,  or  15  years'  time  the  Leader  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  two  Collectors  of  Districts  with 
the  Commissioner  as  President  would  ait  aa  a  Committee  and  reporl 
to  the  Provincial  Committee  what  further  powers  that  individual 
Divisional  Assembly  should  have. 

Until  the  period  of  resettlement  there  should  be  no  agitatioD 
permitted  for  further  partition  of  spheres  of  action  as  between  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  Divisional  Assembly.    This  makes  the  loasses 
and  not  tbe  classes  the  voting  and  perhaps  the  ruling  factor. 
ProvincuU  Council. 

Clip  the  wii^s  of  the  legialative  council.  As  regards  powers,  give 
it  legislative  powers  only,  no  power  over  budget,  and  let  there  be 
a  provincial  settlement  of  contributions  (if  any  are  required)  of 
provincial  money  to  Divisional  Assemblies  every  7  or  10,  ic,,  years, 
just  as  you  settle  spheres  of  action. 

The  obvious  council  (leg.)  would  be 
The  leader  of  the  Assemblv  )       ,  r. 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition  f  """^  Commissioners. 

Note. — A  village  pancnayat  electing  a  head  of  the  panch,  then 


a  number  of  heads  of  the  panch  form  a  union  electing  a  representa- 
tive and  so  on,  ending  &nallv  in  a  certain  number  of  delegates  electing 
your  member  of  the  assembly  for  the  constituency  of  50,000  would 


never  do. 

Every  one  of  the  delegates  would  be  bought.  They  would  auction 
their  votes  or  be  intimidated  oi  influenced,  all  the  way  down.  Tbe 
only  way  to  play  fair  to  the  masses  is  to  have  one  man  one  vot« 
and  vote  straight  for  the  member  and  let  the  oiagistrate  and  cc^eetoi 
control  the  election. 

Hence  don't  water  the  LC.8.  more  than  you  can  help. 

A  district  of  one  million  means  twenty  elections.  Tbe  magistrate 
and  collectors  and  his  Joint  could  work  them  ofi  in  two  months  and 
preside  at  each. 
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Let  the  fiiat  Assembly  live  foi  two  years,  then  have  elections 
again  for  three  years  ;  language  of  the  assembly  and  script  to  be 
local   English  barred. 

Before  Montagu  comes  out  the  first  thing  to  settle  and  pat  down  is 
the  racial  antagonism  which  has  sprung  np. 

The  literates  call  me  an  Anglo-foreigner.     I  call  myself  an  '  old 

However,  I  have  thought  about  this  a  good  deal  when  threshing 
water  and  getting  no  fish,  and  to  my  mind  this  is  the  way  to  play 
fair  with  the  country  and  its  300  miUion,  but  it  ia  absurd  to  assume 
ibat  England  can  ever  play  fair  with  them  if  it  attempts  it  by  means 
of  a  watered  bureaucracy.  All  agitation  to  water  it  should  be 
suppressed.  India  for  the  Indians  means  an  Indian  bureaucracy, 
and  would  end  in 

Mandarin  Glovemment, 
aod  no  Mandarin  Government  or  semi-Mandarin  Giovemment  could 
control  elections  which  year  by  year  will  become  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  District  Magistrate.  Under  this  scheme 
the  District  Magistrate  .will  be  required  for  one  or  two  decades  more. 
By  that  time  the  Divisional  ABsembliee  would  be  really  powerful 
bodies,  and  might  have  produced  a  better  generation  of  politicians 
fe  to  administer  and  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  bureaucracy  which 
would  be  less  Decessaiy  as  power  expanded  towards  Divisional 
.issemblies. 

Comments  from  European  Members  of  Pvhlie  Services  other 

than  the  I.C.8. 

No.  21.    From  a  Tbacheb 

1.  The  constitutional  proposals  for  India  are  a  dependent  part 
of  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  Imperial  reconstruction,  and  must 
therefore  inevitably  share  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  latter. 
They  must  lose  much  of  their  argumentative  force  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  accept  the  larger  scheme.  Personally  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  desiiability  or  feasibility  of  an  Imperial  Federal 
Parliament  on  an  elective  baais.  What  the  ultimate  solution  will  be 
no  man  can  foretell,  it  will  l>e  decided  by  the  course  of  events  ;  but 
I  think  it  is  more  likely  to  take  the  form  of  an  Imperial  Executive, 
than  an  Imperial  elective  Parliament,  aesisted  possibly  by  an  Im- 
perial aenate,  which  is  not  elective. 

2.  A  corollary  to  the  larger  schemes  is  the  periodical  and  pro- 
longed review  of  Indian  afiaira  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  Even 
suppoeing  this  were  made  possible,  I  can  aee  no  attractions  in  return- 
ing to  a  course  of  procedure,  which  change  of  conditions  has  rendered 
obsolete.  In  the  days  of  the  Company  there  were  obvious  reasons, 
administrative  and  financial,  why  Parliament  should  watch  and 
review  the  afiairs  of  a  company,  which  depended  for  its  existflnce 
on  itself,  but  those  reasons  ceased  to  exist  as  soon  as  India  came 
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undei  the  direct  Govenunent  of  the  Crown.  The  conaequent  n^en 
of  India  by  Parliament  has  been,  I  tbink,  no  anmixed  evil :  it  hx 
Id  fact  been  a  bleasti^  in  diBguise.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  centuiv 
the  incuiaions  of  English  politicianB  into  Indian  affaiis  were  net 
always  fortunate.  Bnike,  e.g.,  disgraced  himself  in  the  matter,  aod 
Pitt's  connexion  with  the  matter  left  a  blemish  on  his  career.  It  ha 
been  a  happy  accident  that  Indian  afiairs  have  been  for  the  moet 
part  removed  from  the  interference  of  inevitable  ignorance  and  the 
heated  and  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  party  politics.  If  Unto 
is  right,  and  I  think  he  is,  in  laying  it  down  that  wisdom  is  the  fiist 
qualification  for  good  Govermuent,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the 
unwise  have  neglected  Indian  afEairs.  Xor  is  it  to  be  deplored  that 
Boyal  Commissions  have  failed  to  exercise  the  influence  on  pnUir 
opinion  that  Pailiamentaiy  oommittees  are  said  to  have  done.  Theit 
personnel  is  often  nnsatis^ctory,  e.  g.  la  the  latest,  and  their  recota- 
mendations  are  often  not  according  to  knowledge. 

3.  The  issue  of  a  fresh  charter  is  advocat«d  taking  the  form 
of  the  promise  of  self-government.  I  strongly  object  to  any  eoeh 
thing.  As  a  matter  of  practical  policy  in  orainary  life,  I  think  it  b 
most  important  never  to  promise  what  you  cannot  perform.  (I  nuy 
say  that  the  rule  has  constantly  to  be  applied  in  every  day  official 
life,  which  is  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  importunity)  and  I  see  no 
possibility  of  granting  Belf-government  in  any  real  sense  to  India 
within  any  period  that  one  can  foresee.  Such  a  charter  would  odIv 
lead  to  aisappointment,  discontent,  and  charges  of  bad  faith, 
unless  of  course  the  advent  of  chaos  can  be  cont«mplated  with 
equanimity.  In  all  matteis  of  politics  in  India,  it  is  important  t« 
realize  that  the  Indian  has  acquired  the  vocabulary  of  weeteni 
politics  (and  morals)  but  attaches  to  the  words  oidy  a  fraction  of 
the  meaning  attached  to  them  by  Englishmen.  Tney  know  the 
onomaia  but  not  the  pragmata.  The  Indian  has  only  a  verbal 
knowledge  of  self-government :  hence  the  promise  of  it  would  be 
equivocal,  because  in  India  there  is  a  deep  gulf  between  thought 
and  things  which  will  take  a  lot  of  filling  up.  It  is  worth  vhh 
remembering  that  the  proclamation  of  1858  has  meant  different 
things  to  Europeans  and  Indians. 

i.  The  advocacy  of  charters  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  piopessl  to 
adopt  a  written  constitution  for  the  Empire  after  the  American 
model.  I  see  no  need  for  this.  The  British  Empire  will  have  to 
settle  its  problems  in  its  own  way,  and  as  General  Smuts  acutely 
observed,  '  not  follow  precedents,  but  create  them '.  In  high 
politics,  as  in  official  and  private  life, '  least  said  soonest  mended ' 
IB  a  golden  rule  :  unfortunately,  a  perpetual  flux  of  talk  is  tie 
fashion  of  the  hour  :  and  it  flows  in  torrents  from  the  height*  !  ffe 
could  do  with  a  little  more  of  Moses,  and  a  great  deal  less  Aaron. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  follow  French  precedents  in  the 
enunciation  of  general  principles.  The  British  character,  no  doubt. 
suRent  from  the  defects  of  its  qualities,  and  dislike  of  system  and  lo^pc 
is  one  of  them.    But  I  do  not  think  it  will  improve  itself  by  imitation 
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of  alien  models.  It  is  true  that  the  British  mind  does  not  love  the 
Fonnolation  of  systems,  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason  wholly  onays- 
tematic.  It  often  beaia,  as  it  has  been  finely  said,  ite  system  in  its 
heart,  and  it  expressea  itself  in  practical  action,  not  in  formulation. 
1  think,  theiefoie,  that  little  would  be  gained  by  isBuing  a  new  charter 
of  Klf -government.  That  no  doubt  is  the  ultimate  goal,  bat  it  is  so 
far  off,  that  I  doubt  if  much  good  could  be  done  by  making  it  ap^iear 
that  it  waa,  as  it  is  not,  within  the  sphere  ofpresentpmotic&l  politics. 

5.  I  do  not  think  that  precedents  and  analysis  drawn  from  other 
countries,  e.  g.  America  and  the  self-governing  dominions,  are  helpful 
in  dealing  with  Indian  problems.  India  ia  sui  generis — in  a  category 
bv  itself.  There  is  great  truth  in  the  paradox  that, '  there  is  no  aucn 
country  as  India'.  'India'  and  Indiana'  in  connexion  with 
politics  are  very  much  idols  of  language,  though  the  common 
rhetorical  use  of  them  tends  to  blind  men  to  the  fact.  The  problem 
of  govenunent  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  usefully  conaideted  except 
in  close  connexion  with  the  social  conditions  of  the  people  :  and  sach 
tbii^  as  the  caste  system,  the  marriage  customs,  the  position  of 
women,  the  variety  and  conflict  of  religions,  the  small  amount  of 
edacation,  and  the  peculiar  historical  traditions  of  the  country 
differentiate  the  population  from  the  population  of  the  self -governing 
doroiniona.  There  has  been  much  to  develop  servility  and  oppres- 
sion :  and  much  to  destroy  any  germs  of  aelf-government.  It  is 
a  qneetion  whether  these  germs  have  not  been  damaged  beyond 
tepair.  But  supposing  they  have  not,  they  need  very  careful  treat- 
ment. Time  and  rest,  not  premature  exercise,  are  essential  to  the 
core  of  the  paralytic  patient.  The  points  mentioned  are  so  common- 
place that  there  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  them.  But  they  can  only  be 
ignored  at  one's  peril.  They  constitute  the  facta  of  the  situation. 
Conatttotions  caimot  be  invented  tn  vacuo,  without  definite  reference 
to  the  life  and  nature  of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
It  is  no  use  to  pick  them  up,  in  Homer's  phisses,  '  from  a  rock  or 
a  tree '.  It  may  be  said  that  a  people  may  learn  beah  habits.  Cer- 
tainly, but  habita  are  of  alow  development,  especially  when  opposite 
babits  have  to  be  unlearned,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  generated  by 
vbatamounts  toa  sudden  revolutiouin  the  machinery  of  government. 

6.  It  ia  allowed  that  the  whole  system  of  British  Government  in 
Iiw^  is  derived  from  autocratic  antecedents.  Very  well,  that  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  going  slow  in  the  directiou  of  self-government, 
rather  than  by  sudden  revolution.  Aa  it  is,  the  so-called  instalments 
of  self-government  in  the  shape  of  local  and  provincial  councils  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  success.  They  are  very  much  a  matter  of  make- 
believe  :  they  are  a  veneer— while  the  staple  of  the  administration 
ia  peiMoal  rule.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  let  them  justify  them- 
selves by  aacceas,  before  m*k'"g  further  advances,  in  obedience  to 
abstract  theories  t 

T.  It  would  no  doubt  be  wise  to  make  decentralization  more  of 
a  reality  in  the  relations  between  the  government  of  India  and  the 
provinual  governments.    But  this  can  be  done  without  introducing 
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a  thoroughly  alien  eyatem  of  cabinet  government  depending  on  party 
majoritiee.  The  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  onthiokable  in  the  pnseiit 
condition  of  India.  The  actual  scheme  proposed  appeats  to  be 
highly  artificial :  and  as  I  object  to  the  principle,  it  is  no  use  to 
criticize  the  details.   I  will,  however,  make  one  or  two  lemarks : 

(1)  It  is  misleading  to  nee  the  word  '  national '  as  a  synonym  for 
'  imperial ',  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  '  nation  of  India ', 
nor  likely  to  be  for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  It  is  a  figment  of 
political  a^tatoTB  or  impatient  idealists. 

(2)  Cabinet  government  seema  to  be  quite  incompatible  witii 
the  existence  of  a  bureaucracy,  which  I  regard  as  indie)>ensable  to 
India.  It  is  a  mistake  to  look  upon  Indian  officials  as  occiipyin| 
the  same  position  as  the  permanent  civil  service  at  home.  To  all 
practical  purposes,  officials  are  the  government  in  India.  In  England 
they  are  not. 

(3)  Again,  the  words,  '  popularize  the  control  of  government '. 
are  misleading.  It  is  time  enough  to  talk  of  popularization  when  von 
can  talk  inteUigibly  of  '  the  people  ',  which,  at  present,  is  imposable. 

(1)  Even  in  the  more  advanced  provinces  of  India,  the  nnmber 
of  people  capable  of  taking  part  in  politics  in  any  real  sense  is 
extremely  small.  And  those  who  appear  to  be  have  acquired  the 
vocabulary  rather  than  the  reality  of  party  politics.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  party  government,  responsible  ^vemment,  cabinet  govern- 
ment, are  mere  phrases  :  as  long  as  pobticians  represent  principallT 
themselves,  and  elections  are  the  force  that  they  are, '  responsibilitv 
of  representatives  to  the  people '  are  words  without  meaning. 

(5)  At  the  best,  the  electorate  would  be  so  small,  that  self-govern- 
ment could  not  be  popular  government  and  would  in  practice  be 
an  oligarchy,  and  an  ounrchy  of  a  very  unattractive  kind. 

(6)  The  letter  proceeds  apparently  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
starting-point  for  progress  in  India  is  the  measure  of  '  self-govern- 
ment '  already  granted.  But  that  has  hardly  passed  beyond  th« 
experimental  stage.  Much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
it  IS  largely  premature.  Surely  it  would  be  wise  to  let  these  experi- 
ments pass  out  of  the  experimental  stage  before  proceeding  fartJier. 

(7)  In  para.  39  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  unlimited  sources  of 
taxation  still  untouched,  which  a  popular  government  might  get  hoM 
of.  I  think  this  is  extremely  doubtful :  and  that  Lord  Bryce  is 
perfectly  right  in  his  warning  that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  t« 
Indian  administration,  as  it  was  to  the  Boman  Empire,  is  the  laying 
on  of  too  heavy  financial  burdens. 

(8)  It  is  not  the  want  of  local  self-government  that  has  impeded 
enterprise,  but  the  character  and  social  conditions  of  the  people. 
British  control  has  not  been  a  drag  on  the  wheel  of  local  initiative. 
It  has  rather  been  in  the  position  of  those  who  piped  to  the  children 
in  the  market-place  who  refused  to  dance. 

(9)  The  Dewans  of  Native  states  are  not  only  not  an  argument  for 
popular  government,  but  exactly  the  contrary.    They  are  ministers 
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of  personal  arbitrary  rulerB  to  whom,  and  not  to  '  the  people ',  they 
»re  reaponBible.  They  are  monuments  of  Autocratic  ride  :  entirely 
dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the  roler :  and  hold  their  power,  so 
long  ai  they  enjoy  his  favour.  They  have  no  responsibility  to  an 
electorate,  such  as  representative  statesmen  have  in  a  popular 
government.  They  therefore  supply  no  arg;ument  for  the  capacity 
of  Indiana  for  participation  in  responsible '  government  in  the 
Parliamentary  sense  of  the  word. 

Finally,  for  politics;  as  in  other  spheres,  it  is  a  good  rule  not 
to  let  the  child  ran  before  it  can  walK  {and  childhood,  as  Aristotle 
reminds  us,  is  not  measured  by  age),  perhaps  some  peoples  like 
individuals  never  grow  up  jnliticaUy.  At  present,  I  am  convinced 
that  India  is  not  fit  to  ran :  to  enjoy  self-government.  But  she 
can  be  made  to  walk,  and  perhaps  later,  in  the  dim  future,  she  will 
be  able  to  ran.  Meanwhile,  her  interest  is  good  government,  not 
self-government ;  and  good  government  she  will  not  get  except 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  British  Kaj.  Doses  of  self-government 
should  be  small  and  very  carefully  administered.  It  is  a  truism  to 
apply y«s(tna  EetUe  to  the  political  future  of  India.  But  it  is  none  the 
less  true.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  make  a  bullock  cart  go  the  pace  of 
a  motor-car.  I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  solid  progress 
is '  hurry '  and  unduly  forcing  the  pace.  Those  who  have  faith  in 
India's  future  will  not  get  into  a  fuss  :  for  he  that  believeth  will  not 
make  haste ! 

No.  22.    Fbom  a  Teacher 

I  fear  that  you  suspected  me  of  trivial  conventionality  when 
Home  nights  ago  I  disclaimed  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
problems  in  which  you  are  engaged.  Bnt,  indeed,  that  was  no 
mere  form  of  words  with  me.  Now  you  write  for  useful  criticism. 
And  the  fact  remains  that  I  have  none  to  offer  for  the  reason  already 
given.  But  having  read  your  letter  with  care,  I  desire  more  than  ever 
to  help — if  only  in  academic  manner — ^if  it  be  possible.  And  so  I  refer 
to  two  passages  that  have  set  me  thinking  again  over  some  familiai 
gronnd. 

In  I  17  you  write  :  '  For  despite  all  this  diversity  you  have 
only  to  look  at  the  map  to  see  that  in  India  proper  there  is  national 
unity  underlying  the  diversity.'  I  have  studied  your  context ; 
bnt  I  don't  understand  what  definite  meaniflg  you  attach  to  the 
term  natioruU  unity  in  that  context.  The  map  of  India,  the  history 
of  its  many  countries  and  its  many  religions — all  these  to  my  mind 

Stoclaim  diversity  without  shadow  of  relief.  Pray  don't  think  me 
LKourteous.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  word  and  the  thought  hold 
t  definit«  content  for  you,  though  at  the  moment  I  cannot  focus  it. 
At  any  rate  the  point  is  of  small  importance  as  between  you  and  me ; 
For  as  Englishmen  we  must  mean  the  same  thing  in  practice.  But 
I  do  feel  that  when  we  talk  to  our  Indian  friends  and  fellow  subjects 
of  national  unity  in  India  we  ought  to  lay  bare  our  thought  in  the 
umplcst  terms.     Their  mental  background  must  be  and  is  very 
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different  from  oui  own  in  reality.  Of  conrse  I  alao  know  how 
difficnlt  it  often  is  to  talk  quite  plainly  to  these  friends  without 
hurting  theii  natural  auac^tiDilitieB. 

This  cniz  of  national  unity  in  India  is  connected  (in  my  train  of 
thought]  with  a  second  passage  in  §  12  of  your  letter  :  '  The  first 
condition  of  popular  government  ia  that  a  definite  section  of  tbe 
people  should  aspire  to  achieve  for  themselves  a  bettei  life  not  only 
m  things  material  but  in  thing*  spiritual.'  The  italics  are  mine  to 
indicate  (for  me)  that  yon  have  put  your  finger  on  the  problem  of 
Indian  problems.  Now  let  me  say  without  reserve  or  any  fence  of 
debate  what  I  mean  by  spirituality.  At  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end,  I  mean  an  ideal  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  practical  life  that  issues 
therefrom.  This  ideal  did  not  exist  in  ancient  India — if  my  readin| 
of  the  history  be  correct.  How  much  or  how  little  of  it  is  a  living 
power  in  Modem  India  I  find  it  hard  to  say.  In  homely  phnse, 
that's  just  it  t  Schemes  for  Home  Rule  in  India  strike  me  with 
a  painful  sense  of  unreality.  Is  it  thinkable  that  national  unity-- 
itself  an  ideal — should  take  root  in  this  country  and  grow  before  tens 
of  thousands  of  educated  Indians  have  learnt  the  lessons  of  self 
sacrifice  within  the  narrower  groups  of  common  social  life  T  Are  tbey 
being  taught  in  detail  what  of  eeu-sacrifice  is  involved  in  this,  that 
and  every  other  political  right  that  is  worth  striving  for  ?  There  is 
a  true  beginning  of  all  such  things.  Are  they  being  taught  that ! 
No.  23.    Fsou  A  Frontier  Officer 

I  have  read  through  this  pamphlet  very  carefully.  It  contains 
a  suggestion  that  the  end  which  should  be  and  which  will,  I  hope, 
be  the  aim  of  British  Policy  in  India,  is  to  educate  Indians  in  the  ait 
of  governing  themselves,  and  gradually  to  hand  over  more  and 
more  of  the  Giovemment  of  India  to  Indians.  Personally  I  am  in 
thorough  agreement  with  the  scheme  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Curtis, 
namely,  a  system  of  gradual  devolution  of  powers  to  elected  or  other 
members  of  Council. 

I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  we  should  he^  si 
the  bottom  and  first  educate  out  District  Boards  and  Municipal 
Committees,  but  on  thinking  it  over  I  have  come  to  the  conclusioc 
that  we  should  not.  We  must  remember  that  representative  instata- 
tions  in  England  did  not  grow  from  the  bottom — ^there  was  a  pariia- 
ment  in  England  centuries  before  there  were  any  local  bodies. 
We  may  well  begin  then  with  the  Provincial  Governments  as  sug- 
gested, but  we  can  also  educate  the  District  Boards  and  Munici[«l 
Committees  pari  passu  on  the  same  system. 

I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  a  system  of  dyarchy  should 
not  work  in  India  as  well  as  everywhere  else.  In  fact  it  does  exist 
and  works  well. 

I  am  in  most  hearty  agreement  with  Mr.  Curtis  that  whatever 
system  may  be  ultimately  adopted,  what  is  wanted  is  that  a  definite 
goal  should  be  given  to  the  officers  of  Government  in  India  in  the 
light  of  which  they  should  view  their  smallest  actions,  and  that 
aim  should  be  self-government  for  India  within  the  Empire. 
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MENT (June  1917) 

{a)   ALL  INDIA 

S  I.  Thb  final  executive  authority  for  India  is  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  in  London.  The  Belection  of  the  Giovemor-Gieneral, 
for  instance,  reBte  with  the  Cabinet.  Any  detail  of  Indian 
administration  might,  in  fact,  come  up  for  Cabinet  decision, 
though,  of  course,  it  seldom  does  so.  The  Cabinet  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  is  in  turn  responsible 
to  the  British  electorate.  The  root  of  Indian  Government 
is  at  present  in  that  electorate. 

I  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  minister  respon- 
sible to  the  Cabinet  for  Indian  affairs,  who  therefore  controls 
the  Governor -General,  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  council  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  members, 
of  whom  nine  must  have  ten  years'  Indian  experience.  With 
certain  exceptions  all  communications  sent  to  India  must 
come  before  the  members  of  the  Council,  though,  except 
in  matters  of  finance,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not  bound 
by  their  advice.  This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  matters 
affecting  peace  or  war  or  relations  with  foreign  or  native 
states,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  decides  to  treat  them  as 
secret,  in  which  case  they  are  not  submitted  to  the  Council. 

The  Governor -General,  except  in  matters  of  unusual 
importance,  can  only  act  with  the  advice  of  his  Executive 
Council  and,  indeed,  may  be  overruled  by  a  majority  of  that 
body.  In  ordinary  matters  the  executive  authority  for  India 
is  the  Governor -General -in -Coim  oil,  which  consists  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  six  ordinary  members,  of  which 
three  must  in  practice  be  members  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service. 

Subject  to  the  above  control,  the  respoitsibility  for  all 
the  functions  of  government  throughout  British  India  thus 
rests  on  the  Governor -General-in -Council.     The  business 
is  at  present  divided  amongst  the  various  members,  as 
follows  -. 
The  Governor-General — Foreign  and  Political   Depart- 
ments. 
The  Commander-in-Chief — The  Army. 
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The  Home  Member — Internal  affaire  not  falling  vithin 
the  scope  of  any  other  Member  of  Council ;  e.  g.  Police, 
Jails,  Health,  Criminal  and  Civil  Justice. 

The  Member  for  Revenue  and  Agriculture — Land  Revenue 
Administration,  including  Famine,  Tenancy,  and  also 
Co-operative  Credit,  Public  Works,  including  Irrigation, 
Agriculture  and  Forests. 

The  Member  for  Commerce— Commerce  and  Industry, 
Railways,  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  Financial  Member — ^Finance  and  Audit. 

The  Legal  Member — Legislation. 

The  Member  for  Education — Education,  Local  Self- 
Government,  Sanitation,  and  Archaeological  Survey. 

For  five  months,  during  the  winter,  the  Government  of 
India  with  its  Secretariat  sits  at  Delhi ;  for  the  remaimng 
seven  months  it  migrates  to  Simla,  a  station  situated  in 
the  foot  lulls  of  the  Himalayas  some  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

§  3.  So  far  we  have  been  following  a  direct  chain  of  adminis- 
trative authority.  The  Imperial  Cabinet  controls  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  State  the  Government 
of  India.  We  now  come  to  a  stage  where  administrative 
authority  begins  to  branch.  Some  functions  the  Govemment 
of  India  dischargee  for  itself  through  departments  of  it£ 
own.  In  others  it  acts  through  a  number  of  provincial 
governments.  It  will  be  convenient  to  enumerate  these 
provinces  at  once. 

First  of  all  come  the  two  original  Presidencies  of  Bombay 
and  Madras,  and  the  new  Presidency  of  Bengal,  each  with 
a  Govemor-in-Council.  Lite  the  Governor-General  he  is 
usually  a  prominent  man,  with  no  previous  experience  of 
India,  who  is  sent  from  England  direct.  Coming  to  India 
with  fresh  and  unbiased  mindB  these  Governors  are  intended 
to  supplement  the  professional  views  of  the  permaneot 
officials,  and  also  to  act  as  a  connecting  link  between  them 
and  the  European  communities  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madras.  Like  the  Governor -General,  the  Governor  of  a 
Presidency  may  be  overruled  by  his  council. 

Next  in  order,  though  not  in  importance,  comes  the 
province  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  with  a  Lieutenwit-Govemor- 
in-Council.  In  this  case  the  existence  of  a  council  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Bihar  and  Orissa  formed  part  of  Bengal  and 
that  council  govemment  had  already  been  establish^  there 
before  this  area  was  constituted  as  a  separate  province. 

Then  come  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  the 
Punjab  and  Burma,  severaUy  controlled  by  Lieutenant- 
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GovemotB,  members  of  the  I.C.S.,  wHo  admuuBter  without 
the  aid  of  coimcils. 

The  Central  Provinces  and  Assam  are  each  adminiatered 
by  a  Chief  Commissioner. 

To  these  nine  provinces  must  be  added  the  minor  areas 
of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  Delhi,  British 
Baluchistan,  Ajmer-Merwara,  Coorg,  and  the  Andaman 
Islands,  all  of  which  may  be  ignored  for  the  purpose  of 
this  inquiry. 

§  4.  Provincial  governments  are  an  essential  feature  of 
all  countries  which  in  population  or  area  exceed  a  certain 
size.  Territories  so  large  aa  the  United  States  of  America, 
Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  or  India  could  not  indeed 
be  governed  without  them.  But  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  central  and  the  provincial  governments  in  these 
countries  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  which  exist  in 
India.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  Canada,  where  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  central  and  provincial  governments  are 
closer  than  in  the  United  States  or  Australia,  but  not  so 
close  as  in  South  Africa.  The  constitution  of  Canada  is 
fixed  by  the  British  North  America  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  It  can  only  be  altered  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, a  fact  due  to  the  pi^blic  opinion,  not  of  the  British,  but 
of  the  Canadian  people  themselves.  Under  this  Act  certain 
powers  and  revenues  are  a^gned  to  provincial  governments 
which  derive  their  authority  from  the  electorates  of  each 
province.  All  other  powers  and  revenues  are  reserved  to 
the  central  Government,  which  can  and  does  supplement 
the  provincial  revenues  by  grants  which  lie  within  the 
discretion  of  the  central  parliament.  Otherwise  the  powers 
and  revenues  of  provincial  governments  are  solely  deter- 
mined by  the  constitution.  The  mainspring  of  the  central 
Government  is  the  Canadian  electorate  as  a  whole.  The 
mainsprings  of  the  provincial  governments  are  the  provinoial 
electorates.  It  is  a  solar  system  in  which  each  body  revolves 
on  its  own  axis  and  travels  in  its  own  orbit,  while  the  power 
which  keeps  them  in  due  relation  to  each  other  and  the  central 
body  is  that  of  the  constitution.  The  planets  are  each 
moved  by  an  impetus  of  their  own.  They  are  not  impelled 
by  the  sun,  but  by  the  power  of  the  system  in  which  they 
revolve.  The  central  government  can  issue  no  orders  to 
the  provincial  governments.  They  cannot  bind  them  with 
Tegtuations,  and  it  follows  that  the  officers  of  the  provincial 
governments  are  absolutely  distinct  from  those  of  the  central 
government.      In   Canada   the  government   at   Ottawa   is 
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responsible  only  for  the  functions  entrusted  to  it  by  the 
British  North  America  Act.  The  Government  at  Delhi 
and  Simla  is  responsible  for  every  detail  of  government 
in  India.  It  is  this  fact  which  dominates  the  whole  of  its 
relations  to  the  provinces,  and  which  makes  those  relations 
so  different  from  those  which  exist  in  the  countries  we  have 
mentioned. 

§  6.  The  Govemor-General-in-Council  is  responsible,  thoD, 
for  all  the  functions  of  government  in  India.  These  functions 
are  divisible  into  two  classes.  Some  of  them  are  adminis- 
tered through  departments  directly  controlled  from  Delhi 
and  Simla,  while  others  are  administered  through  depart- 
ments controlled  by  the  provincial  governments.  To  the 
first  category  belong  the  departments  which  control — 

Cieological,  Topographical, 
and  Archaeological  Sur- 
veys. 

Mines. 

The  Northern  Indian  Salt 


Foreign  Affairs. 

The    Relations    with    the 

more  important  Native 

States. 
The  Army. 
Indian  Fmance. 
Audit. 
Currency. 
Mint  and  Assay. 
Posts. 
Telegraphs. 
Railways. 

To  the  second  or  provincial 
Land  Revenue,  including 

Cadastral  Surveys. 
Customs,* 
Opimn.' 
Stamps. 
Excise  ,and  Saltin  Southern 

India. 
Provincial  Rates. 
Income  Tax. 
Forests. 
R^istration. 
General  Administration. 


Revenue  Department, 
which  includes  not  mere- 
ly the  revenue,  but  the 
administration  of  the 
manufacture  of  qalt. 
Higher  Agricultural  Be- 
search. 

cat^ory  belong — 

Local  Self -Government,  in- 
cluding controlof  Munici- 
palities andLocal  Boards. 

Law  and  Justice. 

Court  of  Wards. 

Charitable  Endowments. 

Jails. 

Police. 

Ports  and  Pilotage. 

Education. 

Museums. 

Ecclesiastical  Afiairs.' 

*  The  wjtole  Tevenue  from  CustomB  tmd  Opium  accrues  to  the  centnl 
Government.  To  ita  funds  the  whole  pubhc  cost  of  the  ecclenasticol 
eatabliehmentB  are  charged.  Yet  in  each  province  all  three  deputmenu 
lake  their  orders  from  the  provincial  govemmentB  except  in  large  Dwtlen 
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Medical  and  Sanitary  De-  Agncultura,  including — 

partments.  (1)  Co-operative  Credit. 

Civil  Veterinary  Depart-  (2)  Scientific  and  miscel- 

meat.  laneous  departments. 

Factory  and  Boiler  Inspec-  Stationery  and  Printing. 

tion.  Miscellaneous. 

Belatione    with   some    of  Famine  Relief. 

the     adjacent     Native  Irrigation. 

States.  Public  Works. 

The  work  of  all  these  provincial  departments  is  supervised 
by  the  GJovemment  of  India,  In  some  technical  matters,  this 
supervision  is  exercised  on  the  advice  of  special  departments 
at  Delhi  and  Simla  which  are  grouped  under  one  or  other 
of  the  memberS'in-council.  Such  advisory  or  semi-advisory 
departments  are  those  which  deal  with — 

Agriculture,  including  Be-         Sanitation, 
search.  Public  Works. 

Civil  Veterinary  Work.  Irrigation. 

Education.  Survey. 

Forestry.  Criminal  Intelligence. 

Medicine. 

These  departmente,  however,  are  not  always  confined  to 
advising  the  Government  of  India.  The  Agricultural 
Department  conducts  research,  while  the  Education  Depart- 
ment deals  direct  with  the  University  of  Calcutta. 

Provincial  finance  is  supervised  by  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment, and  provincial  accounts  are  subject  to  the  Auditor- 
General.  ProvinclalLegislation  is  supervised  bytheLegisla- 
tive  Department  and  wherever  provinces  are  left  to  handle 
their  own  relations  with  neighbouring  native  states,  they 
do  BO  subject  to  the  close  supervision  of  the  Political  Depart- 
ment. In  matters  other  than  those  specified  above  provincial 
governments  are  supervised  by  the  Home  Department, 
vhich  acts  as  the  special  custodian  of  constitutional  usage 
and  practice. 

S  6.  The  officials,  by  whom  these  numerous  departments 
are  staffed,  are  drawn  from  a  number  of  services.  It  is 
iiecessary  to  realize  that  a  department  is  one  thing  and  a 

of  principle.  All  this  ehowa  how  completely  the  pH>Tiiicia1  govemmeiita 
^n  be«i  treated  and  trusted  as  lotialized  d^iartmoitB  of  the  Govenunent 
oi  India.  In  the  U.S.A.,  Canada,  or  Anntralia  the  collection  of  ciutoma 
by  pravincid  or  State  goremmentB  on  behalf  of  the  federal  government 
mold  be  unthinkable. 
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service  is  another.  The  servicea  are  Bimply  the  reserroirs 
of  trained  men  from  which  the  various  departmentB  are 
Btafied. 

There  are  certain  divisioas  which  impose  themselves 
on  all  complex  puhlic  administrations,  the  natizre  of  which 
is  easily  explained  by  reference  to  an  army.  An  army 
consists  not  only  of  a  fighting  force,  but  also  of  a  numW 
of  technical  corpe,  like  the  Engineers,  the  military  railw&j 
service,  the  field  telegraph  service,  the  medical  service, 
the  army  service  corps,  the  transport  service,  and  many 
others.  These  collateral  services  are  divided,  so  to  speak, 
from  each  other  by  vertical  lines.  Each  separate  service, 
however,  is  also  divided  into  two  principal  grades  by  s 
horizontal  line.  Above  that  line  are  commissioned  ofBcers 
and  below  that  line  are  the  N.C.O.'s  and  the  rank  and  file. 
These  services  are  the  reservoirs  from  which  an  army  is 
constituted  for  action  in  the  field.  The  general  staff  b 
composed  of  superiors  drawn  from  the  corps  of  ref;imeiital 
and  technical  officers,  assisted  by  subordinates  drawn  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  various  services.  The  Govenunent 
of  India  corresponds  to  this  general  staff.  The  bulk  of  the 
army  is  composed  of  various  army  corps  in  which  most  or  all 
of  the  technical  services  are  represented.  The  Provincial 
administrations  correspond  to  these  army  corps.  On  the 
other  hand  there  wui  be  certain  general  departments 
subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the  general  staff.  There  will 
be  a  general  transport  department  from  the  bases  to  the 
theatre  of  war,  constituted  of  officers  and  men  drawn  from 
the  transport  service.  There  will  be  a  telegraph  department 
staffed  from  the  telegraph  service,  and  a  hospital  department 
staffed  from  the  medical  service.  These  special  departments, 
which  are  separate  from  the  army  corps,  correspond  to  the 
separate  departments  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  India. 

In  India  there  is  a  general  administrative  corps,  called 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  which  corresponds  to  the  corps 
of  officers  in  an  army,  who  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  techni- 
cal services.  The  I.O.S.  is  recruited  in  England  and  is  open 
to  all  British  subjects,  but  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
Em'opeans.  From  this  corps  officers  are  posted  at  the 
commencement  of  their  service  to  the  various  provincial 
governments,  and  a  few  of  them  may  afterwards  be  drawn 
from  their  province  into  the  departments  of  the  Government 
of  India  or  may  become  members  of  the  Governor-General's 
council.    Subject  to  their  direction  are  a  much  larger  namber 
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of  officers  of  inferior  rank  and  subordinatea  recruited  in 
each  province.    The  vast  majority  are  therefore  Indians. 

Side  by  aide  with  the  I.C.S,  are  a  number  of  technical 
services,  conaisting  of  specialists  in  agriculture,  education, 
forestry,  public  works,  medicine,  police,  and  military  work, 
recruited  largely  in  England,  and  therefore  consistii^  for 
the  most  part  of  Europeans.  From  theae  technical  services 
officers  are  posted  to  the  departments  directly  subject  to 
the  Government  of  India,  and  also  to  the  various  provincial 
departments.  In  each  province  they  are  assisted  by  a  large 
number  of  subordinates  recruited  within  the  province,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  Indians.  The  subordinate  officers 
in  the  technical  dejKutmentB,  directly  subject  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  are  partly  drawn  from  these  provincial 
services.  In  departments  like  those  administering  posts 
and  tel^piuphs  there  are  no  correlative  provincial  services 
from  which  to  draw,  and  Indian  subordinates  are  therefore 
recruited  from  India  at  large.  By  usage,  however,  they  are 
commonly  dwcribed  as  belonging  to  the  '  provincial  service  ' 
in  that  department.  The  superior,  inferior,  and  subordinate 
grades  in  all  theee  various  services  are  distinguished  as 
imperial  and  provincial.  The  imperial  services  are  the 
superior  grades,  recruited  in  England  and  mostly  consisting 
of  Europeans ;  the  provincial  services  are  inferior  grades, 
recruited  in  India  and  mostly  consisting  of  Indians.  The 
terminology  would  be  less  misleading  if,  as  in  England, 
the  upper  grade  were  described  as  belonging  to  the  first 
division,  and  the  lower  as  belonging  to  the  second  division. 

The  point,  however,  which  it  is  here  desired  to  emphasize 
is  this,  that  the  officers  in  each  imperial  service  are  freely 
transferable  between  departments  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  provinces  and  those  controlled  by  the  Govem- 
mmt  of  India,  and  occasionally  between  provinces.  This, 
aa  noted  on  a  previous  page,  is  a  thing  which  could  not 
possibly  happen  in  countries  like  the  United  States  of 
America,  Canada,  and  Australia  or  South  Africa.  The 
services  of  the  Canadian  Government,  for  instance,  are  just 
as  ^Btinct  from  those  of  Ontario  or  Quebec  as  they  are  from 
those  of  the  Australian  Government.  It  is  partly  this  fact, 
that  the  Government  of  India  controls  all  the  services  or 
reservoirs  from  which  its  officers  are  drawn,  which  enables 
it  to  control  every  detail  of  Indian  administration. 

S  7.  There  is,  as  we  noticed,  no  detail  of  Indian  administra- 
tion which  might  not  conceivably  become  a  Cabinet  question 
in  Ei^land,  and  therefore  there  is  no  detail  of  provincial 
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adminiBtration  in  which  their  f^ent,  the  Government  of 
India,  might  not  at  any  moment  interfere.  A  caae  in  point 
was  the  question  whether  the  lavatory  of  a  mosqae  at 
Cawnpore  should  not  be  removed  to  make  way  for  a  road 
which  was  actually  under  the  supervision  of  the  mnnicipality 
of  Cawnpore.  In  this  case  the  question  having  occasioned 
an  agitation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  the  Governor- 
General  came  to  Cawnpore  and  settled  the  point  at  issue  in 
person.    The  case,  however,  is  an  extreme  one. 

Orders  issued  from  Delhi  and  Simla  to  provincial  govern- 
ments are  orders  of  the  Government  of  India  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  have  come  before  the  Govemor-General- 
in-Council.  On  routine  matters  the  orders  will  be  issned 
by  an  under  secretary  or  assistant  secretary.  Others  he 
will  pass  on  to  the  secretary,  who  will  decide  some  of  them, 
referring  the  rest  to  his  member  of  council.  Most  of  the 
important  cases  are,  in  fact,  decided  by  the  member  of 
council.  A  few  of  the  more  anxious  questions  the  member 
will  refer  to  the  Governor-General.  Such  cases  may  then 
be  decided  by  the  Govemor-Greneral,  or  else  referred  to  the 
whole  executive  council.  In  practice  a  provincial  govern- 
ment can  usually  insist  that  a  cose,  however  small,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Govemor-General-in-Council  for  decision. 
A  provincial  government  cannot  be  censured  without  the 
matter  coming  before  the  council ;  and  the  council  itself 
must  decide  any  dispute  as  to  orders  which  may  arise 
between  two  of  its  own  members. 

IVom  time  to  time  the  principles  underlying  decisions 
made  by  the  Government  of  India  are  embodied  in  perma- 
nent regulations  intended  to  govern  all  similar  cases  in  the 
future.  Decisions,  in  fact,  are  treated  like  the  verdicts 
of  courts,  and  are  crystallized  into  codes  of  administrative 
ease  law  based  on  established  principles.  This,  as  a  mle, 
is  only  done  when  a  number  of  similar  cases  have  been  referred 
to  the  Government  of  India  for  orders.  One  object  of  this 
practice  is  to  make  administrative  principles  intelligible 
to  a  host  of  subordinate  officers  scattered  throughout  India. 
Another  object  is  to  enable  provincial  governments  to 
dispose  of  as  many  cases  as  possible  in  accordance  with 
codifled  precedent,  and  -Without  reference  to  the  Govemmait 
of  India.  But  in  some  cases,  notably  that  of  the  Public 
Works  Department,  the  rules  have  grown  so  numerous  and 
complex  that  Provincial  departments  have  constantly  to 
appeal  to  the  Government  of  India  to  interpret  them,  and 
so  the  meai^  defeat  the  end. 
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§  8.  We  have  now  seen  how  the  various  functions  of  govem- 
ment  are  assigned  to  the  various  departments,  national  and 
provincial,  how  the  latter  are  controlled  by  the  former,  and 
how  these  numeroos  departments  are  staffed.  We  have 
next  to  inquire  how  the  cost  of  the  administration  is  defrayed. 

The  revenues  of  India  can  be  separated  into  two  classes. 
First  there  are  those  derived  from  India  as  a  whole,  which 
cannot  be  located  to  any  particular  province.  To  tlus  class 
belong  the  revenues  from 

Opium.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Salt.  The  Mint. 

'      Cuatoms.  Bailways. 

Secondly  come  revenues,  the  production  of  which  can  be 
located  to  one  or  other  of  the  provinces.  To  this  category 
belongs  the  revenae  produced  by 

Land.  Ports  and  Pilotage. 

Provincial  Rates.  Education. 

Stamps  (on  Legal  Docu-         Medical  Departments, 
ments).  Agricultural  Departments. 

Excise.  Scientific    and    Miscellan- 

Assessed  Taxes.  eons  Departments. 

PorestB.  Superannuation  Receipts. 

R^istration.  Stationery  and  Printing. 

Interest  on  Local  Loans.  Miscellaneous. 

Courts  of  Law.  Major  Irrigation  Works. 

Jails.  Minor  Irrigation  Works. 

Police.  Civil  Worfc. 

The  taxes,  by  which  some  of  these  revennee  are  raised, 
Me  imposed  by  me^ures  framed  by  the  Government  of 
India  and  passed  by  the  L^islative  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General.  There  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  e.  g.  the 
excise  laws  and  provincial  rates.  Their  terms  are  approved 
in  detail  by  the  Gkivemment  of  India,  but  they  are  passed 
by  the  l^^lative  councils  of  the  provinces.  A  provincial 
government  may  not  impose  taxation  or  make  any  funda- 
mental change  in  an  existing  revenue  system  vrithout  the 
previous  san^ion  of  the  Government  of  India. 

On  the  other  hand  nearly  all  the  revenues  yielded  by  taxa- 
tion,andsomeotherB,like  those  from  opium  and  irrigation, are 
collected  by  the  provincial  governments  for  the  Government 
of  Indis  and  under  its  supervision. 

§  9.  Formerly  the  whole  of  these  revenues  were  paid  to 
the  account  of  the  Government  of  India,  which  then  doled 
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OQt  to  the  proTinoial  goTenuneDta  whatever  buxob  each  of 
them  could  'wring  from  it  to  meet  the  cost  of  their  local 
administrations. 

The  evils  of  this  system  were  obvious,  and  from  1870, 
the  time  of  Lord  Mayo,  a  series  of  attempts  have  been  made 
to  remedy  It  by  assigning  to  the  various  provinces  definite 
revenues  or  shares  of  revenues  raised  within  their  areas 
and  proportioned  to  their  needs  as  gauged  by  the  experience 
of  a  number  of  years.  The  result  was  a  series  of  complicated 
contracts  made  by  the  Imperial  Government  on  one  side 
with  the  several  provincial  governments  on  the  other. 
These  contracts  are  revised  from  time  to  time  and  theii 
character  becomes  more  permanent  with  esKsh  revision.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  it  will  sufSce  to  deal  with  the 
present  position. 

The  CK>Temment  of  India  retains  for  its  own  use  all  the 
revenues  which  cannot  be  allocated  to  any  provincial  area. 
These  revenues,  howevOT,  do  not  suffice  for  its  needs  and  it 
therefore  takes  a  proportion  of  certain  revenues  produced 
within  the  limits  of  each  provincial  area,  which  appear 
on  the  second  list.  The  arrangements  differ  and  are  therefore 
embodied  in  separate  contracts  with  each  province. 

But  the  money  supplied  by  the  share  in  their  local  revenues 
reserved  to  the  provinces  is  not  the  only  money  which  the 

Erovincial  government  has  to  spend.  The  Government  of 
idia  has  also  contracted  to  contribute  a  share  of  the  money 
spent  by  the  provincial  government  on  some  departments. 
As  the  Government  of  India  takes  half  the  revenue  yielded 
by  stamps,  so  it  contributes  half  the  cost  of  collecting  that 
revenue.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  opium,  where  the 
Government  of  India  takes  the  whole  of  the  revenue,  it 
contributes  to  the  provincial  government  the  whole  cost  of 
collecting  the  revenue.  In  at  least  one  other  case  it  entrusts 
a  purely  spending  department  to  the  provincial  government 
and  fumishee  the  whole  cost  from  Imperial  revenues.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Department  is  a  case  in  point.  The  provincial 
government  administers  ecclesiastical  affairs  within  ite  area. 
The  charges  appear  on  its  estimates.  They  are  defrayed, 
however,  by  a  grant  from  the  Government  of  India.  The 
following  table  is  designed  to  show  the  effect  of  these 
contracts  on  each  item  of  revenue  and  expenditure  in  each 
province.  It  is  based  upon  the  schedules  to  a  reeolntion 
of  the  Grovemment  of  India  of  July  24,  1916,  No.  36I-E.A. 
Those  schedules  contain  a  mass  of  detail  referring  to  very 
small  amounts   of  revenue   and  expenditure   in   vfo'ioiis 
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provinces,  bat  in  order  not  to  obscure  the  table,  some  of 
these  details  have  been  ignored. 

S  10.  The  foregoing  aoooont  of  these  contracts,  however, 
is  not  complete.  Th^  highly  complicated  bargains  relating 
to  a  long  series  of  items  of  revenue  add  expenditure  were 
hammered  out  between  the  Qovemment  of  India  and  the 
goTemmenta  of  each  province.  Upon  each  item  an  agree- 
ment was  arrived  at,  in  some  cases  no  doubt  with  consider- 
able difficulty.  When,  however,  the  net  result  of  these 
agreements  was  worked  oat  in  figures  it  was  always  found 
that  they  yielded  either  Iras  or  more  than  the  province 
actually  required.  Agreements  so  detailed  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  yield  the  exact  sum  required  to  meet  the 
cost  of  all  the  departments  administered  by  each  provincial 
govermnent.  It  might  be  more  or  it  might  be  less.  If  it 
was  more  the  provincial  government  was  made  liable  to 
the  Government  of  India  for  a  lump  sum  representing  the 
difterence.  If  it  was  less  the  Government  of  India  undertook 
to  grant  a  lump  sum  to  the  provincial  government  equal  to 
the  difference.  These  lump  sums  were  called  fixed  assign- 
ments. In  some  cases  they  were  due  to  the  Government  of 
India  from  the  province  and  in  others  vice  versa.  To  take 
one  case  for  illustration,  the  United  Provinces  were  made 
Uable  for  a  fixed  assignment  of  B«.  15,38,000  payable  to 
the  Government  of  India.  This  fixed  assignment  is  part  of 
the  original  contract. 

From  time  to  time  minor  adjustments  are  made  between 
the  province  and  the  Government  of  India.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Provinces,  for  instance,  was  made  liable 
to  the  Government  of  India  for  Bs.  67,000  annually  on 
account  of  a  '  charge  made  in  the  classification  of  the 
chaises  of  the  Public  Works  Section  of  the  Account  OfiSoe '. 
It  was  further  made  liable  for  Bs.  4,30,000  '  in  connexion 
with  the  new  scheme  of  taxation '.  These  sums  are 
added  to  the  fixed  assignment  due  from  the  United 
Provinces  to  the  Government  of  India,  making  Rs.  20,35,000 
in  all. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  two  classes  of  deductions 
which  are  made  from  the  fixed  assignment  and  other  charges 
due  from  the  province  to  the  Govemmrait  of  India,  which 
gradually  mount  up  until,  on  the  total,  the  Government  of 
India  becomes  liable  for  a  transfer  of  revenue  to  the  province. 
An  example  of  the  first  class  is  a  sum  of  Re.  36,000  annually 
paid  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  United  Provinces 
'  to  compensate  Provincial  revenues  for  the  loss  occasioned 
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by  the  reduction  of  the  Excise  duty  on  iasnes  of  nun  to 
troopB  from  distilleries '. 

§  11.  The  second  class  of  dedactions  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
vince are  far  more  important.  From  time  to  time  the 
Government  of  India,  findii^  it  has  revenues  to  spare, 
agrees  to  make  an  annual  contribation  to  the  province  m 
aid  of  some  particular  purpose  like  education,  irrigation, 
sanitation,  or  police.  These  contributionB  are  often  referred 
to  as  doles. 

la  the  United  Provinces  the  sums  due  to  the  provincial 
government  under  these  two  classes  have  now  mounted 
up  to  no  less  than  Re.  63,22,000,  thereby  wiping  out  the 
Kb.  20,36,000  due  from  the  province  and  leaving  a  sum  of 
Rs.  42,87,000  due  to  the  province  from  the  Gov^iunent  of 
India.  On  the  estimates  of  the  United  Provinces  this  smfl 
is  correctly  deecribed  as  '  Transfers  betwe^i  Imperial  and 
Provincial  revenues  and  receipts  *. 

A  similar  item  appears  in  the  estimates  of  all  the  other 
provinces.  Even  where,  as  in  the  United  Provinces,  the 
original  fixed  assignmeot  was  a  sum  due  from  the 
province  to  the  Government  of  India,  the  accretion  of 
recurring  doles  from  the  Government  of  India  has  wiped 
it  out  and  has  eBtablished  a  net  balance  in  favour  of  the 
province. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  weary  the  reader  with  all 
this  detail  if  it  were  not  that  the  term  '  fixed  assignment ' 
has  been  transferred  to  the  balance  which  now  in  every 
case  is  in  favour  of  the  province.  A  Reeolntion  of  the 
Government  of  India,  dated  May  18,  1912,  No.  27-F.  speaks 
of  '  the  desirability  of  converting  overgrown  fixed  assign- 
ments into  shares  of  growing  revenue '.  The  Bo-called 
'  fixed  assignment '  grows  with  every  new  dole  meted  out 
by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  provinces.  The  idea 
is  to  reduce  this  lump  sum  from  time  to  time  and  to  make 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  provincial  share  of  one  of 
the  divided  revenues.  The  settlements  cannot,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  final,  and  are  justly  deecribed  as  quasi- 
permanent. 

§  12.  The  money  spent  on  the  varioos  departments  ad- 
ministered by  provincial  governments  is  thus  drawn  from 
three  sources — 

(1)  The  whole  or  a  portion  of  various  items  of  revenue 

Tiroduced  within  the  area  of  each  province. 

(2)  Subsidies  from  the  Government  of  India  calculated 

to  meet  the  whole  or  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cost 
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of  certain  departments  administered  by  the  provincial 
govenunent. 

(3)  A  lamp  sum,  called  the  fixed  assignment. 

In  addition  to  the  money  which  each  proTince  is  entitled 
to  expect  from  these  sources  there  is  always  the  provincial 
balance,  which  represents  savings  from  previous  years. 

1 13.  In  framing  his  estimates  for  the  coming  year  the 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  province  first  submits  to  the 
Government  of  Inma  estimates  both  of  income  and  ezpendi- 
tare  under  the  various  heads.  The  Government  of  India 
then  fixes  the  total  expenditure  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
badget.  Bat  the  province  sends  up  a  second  and  third  or 
final  edition  upon  which  it  is  entitled  to  make  further 
representations.  The  Government  of  India  frequently  alters 
the  provincial  estimates,  especially  those  of  income,  before 
it  sanctions  them.  If  the  provincial  balance  is  well  above 
a  certain  prescribed  minim  nm  the  Financial  Secretary  for 
the  province  may  be  allowed  to  budget  for  expenditure  in 
excess  of  revenue,  the  deficit  being  met  from  the  provincial 
balance. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  provincial  balance  has  fallen 
to  a  figure  dangerously  near  the  minimum  prescribed,  the 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  province  may  oe  ordered  to 
budget  for  expenditure  which  is  less  than  revenue,  the 
aurplns  being  used  to  fortify  the  provincial  balance  and  raise 
it  above  the  prescribed  minimum  regarded  as  the  danger 
point.  The  total  expenditure  having  been  authorized  on 
these  lines  the  Financial  Secretary  then  sees  how  much  of 
it  can  be  allotted  to  each  department,  and  frames  his  budget 
accordingly.  Except  in  the  case  of  famine,  for  which  there 
are  special  arrangements,  his  expenditure  must  be  bounded 
by  the  revenues  specified  in  the  contracts,  and  brought 
within  a  figure  prescribed  to  him  each  year  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  growth  of  e^)enditure  in  a  province  is 
limited  by  the  growth  of  its  scheduled  revenues.  Their 
expansion  may  be  fostered  by  administrative  wisdom  and 
foresight  and  by  careful  collection.  Otherwise  they  cannot 
be  increased  and  no  new  taxes  can  be  added  except  by  the 
Government  of  India,  or  with  its  consent. 

Finally  it  must  be  noted  that  provincial  governments  are 
not  permitted  to  borrow  on  the  open  market.  Any  monies 
required  for  capital  expenditure  must  be  borrowed  from  the 
Government  of  India. 
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(6)    THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
PROVINCES 

§  14.  The  provincial  governments  while  difleriug  in  details 
have  all  been  comitrncted  on  a  common  plan.  It  -will  be 
best,  therefore,  to  deecribe  one  of  them,  leaving  the  reader 
vho  desires  to  pursue  the  sabject  farther  to  discover  for 
himself  how  far  the  other  provinces  differ  from  the  one  selected 
for  description.  For  this  purpose  we  propose  to  take  the 
United  Frorinoes  of  Agra  and  Ondh.  It  is  true  of  ooone 
that  this  province  is  still  governed  by  a  single  official,  and 
not  like  one  of  the  older  Presidencies  by  a  Govemor-in- 
Council.  This,  however,  is  something  of  an  accident,  for  a 
measore  has  actually  been  framed  and  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment for  assimilating  the  Government  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces to  those  of  the  Preaidenoies.  The  foot  that  no  conncil 
has  yet  been  established  in  the  United  Provinces  is  merely 
dae  to  the  circumstance  that  the  measure  in  question  was 
blocked  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  passing  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  controls  the  relations  of  his  province  with  the 
native  states  of  Tehri,  Bampur,  and  Benaree,  for  the  reason 
that  these  states  are  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  the 
province,  or  in  close  proximity  thereto. 

The  United  Provinces  has  a  population  of  about  48,000,000, 
the  largest  of  any  province  in  India,  larger  than  that  of 
the  British  Isles.     Socially  it  is  the  most  central  of  all  the 

frovinoes  and  also  the  most  complex.  It  is,  as  Sir  Alfred 
lyall  called  it,  the  heart  of  India. 
§  15.  In  the  cold  weather  the  Lieutenant-Governor  divides 
his  time  between  Allahabad  and  Lucknow,  the  capital  of 
Ondh,  and  on  tours  in  his  province.  In  the  hot  weather 
he  moves  with  his  principal  officers  to  the  hill  station  of 
Naini  Tal. 

§  16.  In  matters  of  'revenue'  the  Lientenant-Govemor 
is  assisted  by  the  Board  of  Revenue.  A  word  of  warning 
most  here  be  uttered  for  the  benefit  of  the  unwary.  Our 
able  and  scholarly  countrymen  who  rule  India  relieve  the 
monotony  of  their  lives  by  devising  verbal  booby-traps  for 
their  visitors.  One  is  the  letter  '  a  '.  The  moment  he  enters 
India,  the  modem  Herodotus  puts  his  foot  straight  into  it. 
This  particular  snare  was  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  great 
civilian.  Sir  William  Himter  observed  that  in  Enghsh 
the  letter  '  a '  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  if  it  was  '  ur ' 
as  at  the  end  of  Canada.    Ignoring  the  fact  that  it  never  baa 
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this  value  when  followed  by  a  consonant,  he  induced  the 
Government  of  India  to  ordain  that  in  Indian  names  the 
first  vowel  of  our  alphabet  should  have  the  value  usually 
given  by  English  throats  to  the  last.  Thus  the  places 
pronounced  Ulwar  and  Umbala,  and  formerly  so  spelt, 
are,  by  edict  of  the  Government  of  India,  spelt  Alwar  and 
Ambala,  though  their  nerve  failed  them  when  they  came 
to  the  ca«e  of  the  arsenal  which  is  still  spelt  and  pronounced 
Dnm-Dum.  Otherwise  the  map  of  India  is  strewn  with 
shibboleths  whereby  dwellers  from  over  the  water  bewray 
themselves  the  moment  their  lips  attempt  to  pronounce 
the  letter  '  a  '. 

The  commonest  form  this  habit  takes  is  that  of  giving  to 
Bimple  words  like  '  revenue  *  specialized  meanings  they 
nowhere  else  possess  ;  though  this,  to  speak  seriously,  is 
due  to  history  rather  than  to  a  latent  sense  of  humour  in 
that  most  solemn  of  British  creations,  the  Government  of 
India.  The  foundations  of  British  dominion  were  laid 
when  Olive  acquired  for  the  East  India  Company  the  right 
to  coUeot  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  Col- 
lectors were  appointed  for  the  purpose,  but  experience  proved 
that  in  order  to  collect  revenue  it  was  also  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  development 
of  the  sources  from  which  revenue  was  derived.  The  mere 
collection  of  the  revenues  soon  became  automatic  and  gave 
the  collectors  no  trouble.  On  the  other  hand  his  duties 
cooneoted  with  agrarian  administration  steadily  developed. 
'  A  good  revenue  officer  '  in  Indian  administrative  parlance 
is  one  who  knows  the  agricultural  conditions  of  his  district, 
Bees  to  the  prompt  and  efficient  disposal  of  cases  of  an 
agrarian  nature,  keeps  his  land  records  accurately  posted 
and  up-to-date,  and  takes  steps  to  minimize  and  prevent 
famine,  as  well  as  to  collect  the  revenue.  When  an  Indian 
civilian  speaks  of  '  revenue  '  he  means  least  and  last  anything 
which  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  laid  to  the  account  of  that 
word.  In  Anglo-Indian  parlance  it  denotes  agrarian  and 
gmeral  administration. 

§  17.  The  revenue,  financial  and  judicial,  branches  are 
three  aspects  which  together  compose  the  administrative 
unity  of  provincial  government.  The  Board  of  Revenue  is 
responsible  through  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lieutraiant- 
Govamor  for  the  first  of  these  branches.  It  exercises  a 
general  control  over  commissioners,  collectors,  and  their 
subordinates.  It  acts  as  the  appellate  court  for  rent  and 
revenue.    It  manages  government  estates  ;  and,  as  Court  of 
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Wards,  is  the  biggest  zamindar  in  the  Province.  It  ia 
chief  revenue  authority  for  ezcifie,  and  deals  with  opium 
and  other  taxes.  In  pursuance  of  these  duties  the  Boaid 
tours  the  province,  and  inspects  its  offices  and  building 
By  the  rural  masses  it  is  viewed  with  ahnost  the  same 
regard  as  the  government,  and,  in  the  absence  of  tlie 
Lieutenant-Governor  from  the  province,  its  senior  member 
would  ordinarily  expect  to  act  in  his  place,  unless  some  one 
else  is  specially  appointed  by  the  Government  of  India. 

§  18.  The  l2eutenant-Govemor  is  assisted  by  three  prin- 
cipal secretaries,  the  Chief  Secretary,  referred  to  above,  the 
Financial  Secretary,  and  the  Judicial  Secretary,  over  whose 
signatures  the  decisions  of  the  provincial  government  &re 
usually  notified  to  the  heads  of  executive  depurtmeuts  and 
other  officials.  These  officers  with  their  central  establish- 
ments  and  their  head-quarters  at  Allahabad,  Lucknow,  and 
Naini  Tal,  figure  in  the  estimates  imder  the  heading  of 
'  General  Administeation  '.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  has 
also  two  secretaries  in  the  Public  Works  Department— one 
for  irrigation  and  the  other  for  buildings,  roads  and  railway 

§  19.  The  heads  of  executive  departments  include  officers 
like  the  Inspector-General  of  Police,  the  Inspector-General 
of  Registration,  the  Inspector-General  of  Civil  Hospitals, 
thq  Inspector-General  of  Prisons,  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  Director  of  Agriculture.  It  must  not 
be  inferred  that  such  officers  are  subordinate  to  the  three 
principal  secretaries.  Normally  their  instructions  will  corns 
to  them  through  one  of  the  secretaries.  The  Judicial 
Secretary,  for  instance,  is  the  normal  channel  through  which 
the  Inspector-General  of  Police  will  receive  his  orders. 
The  Inspector-Gleneral,  however,  can  refer  those  orders 
back  to  tne  Lieutenant-Governor,  can  write  to  him,  see  him, 
and  obtain  his  orders  direct  from  the  head  of  the  GkivemmeDt . 

The  three  principal  secretaries  are  always  members  of 
the  I.CS.  So  often  is  the  Inspector-General  of  Police  and 
sometimes  the  head  of  technical  departments,  such  u 
agriculture. 

§  20.  The  Board  of  Revenue  is  assisted  by  ten  commie- 
sionra^,  senior  members  of  the  I.CS.  each  in  charge  of  a  divi- 
sion. Each  division  contains  from  three  to  six  districts.  The  i 
districts  are  the  essential  administrative  units  of  the  province. 
We  must  deal  at  length  with  the  duties  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  them,  and  then  return  to  discuss  the  commissioneis. 

§21.  There  are  forty-eight  districts  in  the  United  Provincee, 
each  containing  on  the  average  a  million  souls.    The  district 
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officer  is  asnally  a  member  of  the  I.C.S.  The  district  is 
divided  into  snb-diTisions  (consisting  of  one  or  two  tahsils), 
each  in  charge  of  sab-divisional  officers,  styled  Assistant 
Hagistrstes,  who  are  usually  membra^  of  the  I.C.S.,  and 
deputy  collectors  drawn  from  the  Provincial  service.  Of 
these  sub-divisional  officers  the  senior  is  joint  magistrate — 
the  right  hand  man  of  the  district  officer.  He  is  usually 
in  charge  of  sadr  tahsil,  the  sub-division  which  includes 
the  administrative  centre  of  the  district.  These  assistant 
magistrates  and  deputy  collectors  have  l^al  powers  as 
'  magistrates  '  and  assistant  collectors  '  of  the  first  class, 
and  in  practice  take  np  all  cases  arising  in  their  sub-division 
which  cannot  under  the  law  be  decided  by  officers  with  less 
extensive  powers,  e.  g.  members  of  the  I.C.8.  and  of  the 
provincial  services  under  training,  tahsildars  and  honorary 
magistrates.  To  a  great  extent  these  officers  are  to  the 
Bub-division  what  the  district  officer  is  to  the  district.  Next 
in  order  of  precedence  comes  the  tahaildar,  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Subordinate  Service  with  lower  powers :  he  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the  land  revenue. 

§  22.  In  passing  we  may  note  that  the  cash  collected  is 
placed  in  the  treasury  for  which  the  district  officer  is  respon- 
sible, and  from  wluoh  {government  payments  are  made. 
Where  the  branch  of  a  Presidency  bank  is  available  it  is 
used  as  a  treasury.  But  in  India  banks  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  in  most  districts  the  treasury  takes  the  form 
of  a  huge  and  primitive  strong  box  fixed  in  the  ground. 
The  Grovemment  of  India  regulates  the  distribution  of 
available  revenue  by  moving  cash  from  districts  where  it  is 
in  excess  of  payments  to  the  treasuries  of  those  where  pay- 
ments excera  the  cash  available. 

§  23.  So  far  as  possible  tahsils  are  grouped  round  the  town 
chosen  as  the  administrative  craitre  of  the  district,  like  the 
petals  of  a  rose.  The  district  officer  can  thus  control  them 
all  from  that  centre  with  equal  facility.  The  tahsildar  is 
stationed  in  the  centre  of  the  tahsil  at  its  principal  town. 

§  24.  The  tahsil  is  again  divided  into  parganas,  supervised 
by  kannngos,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  and  verify  the  work 
of  the  patwaris,  each  of  whom  is  responsible  for  compiling 
the  data  upon  which  the  land  revenue  is  assessed  in  a  patwari 
circle.  These  circles  include  the  viUages,  Here  at  last  we 
come  to  the  natural  unit  of  Indian  society,  the  corpuscle 
made  of  human  atoms,  from  which  the  body  politic  of  India 
is  composed.  Of  the  Indian  village  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  question  of  land  revenue  in  V. 
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§  25,  This  distriot  organization  ia  roughly  comparable  to 
a  r^;im«it  of  which  the  district  officer  is  a  colonel,  and  his 
officers  the  assistant  magistrates  and  deputy  coUectois. 
Of  these  the  joint  magistrate  is  a  kind  of  adjutant. 
The  tahsildars  are  the  SOTgeants  and  the  kanongos  the 
corporals. 

§29.  It  must  throughout  be  realized  that  the  district  office! 
combines  in  his  person  the  judicial  office  of  magistrate, 
in  which  capacity  he  is  head  of  the  police,  with  the  adminis- 
trative  functions  of  collector.  Very  many  years  ago,  the 
two  offices  were  separated,  but  the  arrangement  was  foimd 
nnaatisfactory  in  practice.  The  appointment  of  a  joint 
magistrate  was  originally  an  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulty, 
but  the  compromise  was  illogical  and  that  officer  is  nov 
merely  primus  inter  pares.  He  and  hia  colleagues,  the 
assistant  magistrates  and  deputy  collectors,  are  each  to 
their  sub-divisions  what  the  district  officer  is  to  his  district. 
Like  him  they  combine  judicial  with  administrative  func- 
tions ;  and  so  also  does  the  tahsildar.  The  joint  magistiate 
as  an  embryo  collector  is  better  educated  tluui  his  colleagues 
and  as  such  is  entrusted  with  the  more  troublesome  cases. 
But  the  name  of  his  office  is  ma?ely  the  echo  down  the 
corridors  of  time  of  a  well-intentioned  failure. 

§  27.  This  arrangement  by  which  administrative  offioen 
controlling  the  poUce  discharge  judicial  functions  dates 
from  1 843.  It  was  made  after  forty  years'  experiment  and 
was  largely  dictated  by  economy.  Though  contrary  t« 
British  theory  and  practice  it  has  practical  advantages. 
In  the  past  it  has  enabled  district  magistrates  with  tbeii 
command  of  independent  sources  of  information  to  prevent 
much  police  oppression  that  might  otherwise  have  flourished, 
and,  as  in  many  other  departments,  to  turn  the  hoBe  oi 
common  sense  on  to  some  pet  project  of  departmentalism. 
It  is  not  so  necessary  now  that  a  much  better  stamp  of  officer 
is  entering  the  police  department,  and  govemmrait  has 
larger  revenues  at  its  disposal. 

§  28.  The  duties  of  district  officer  may  now  be  summarized 
as  follows  :  as  the  officers  responsible  for  public  security 
he  and  his  subordinates  control  the  police.  As  magistrates 
they  decide  criminal  cases. 

;  As  the  collector  responsible  for  land  revenue  he  and  his 
subordinates  control  agrarian  and  general  administration, 
and  decide  'revenue'  cases,  i.e.,  uiose  arising  from  the 
laws  governing  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

As  collector  he  and  his  subordinates  recrave  revenue  from 
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other  sonrces,  such  as  excise  stamps,  income  tax,  and  rents 
from  govemment  rroperties.  As  magistrates  they  decide 
cases  arising  ont  of  tne  violation  of  laws  relating  to  those 
subjects. 

For  reasons  of  economy  they  are  the  residuary  legatees 
of  all  functions  for  which  no  other  provision  has  been  made. 
Id  this  capacity  the  collector  and  his  subordinates  deal 
trith  local  self-government,  the  Comrt  of  Wards,  tmst 
properties,  and  government  estates. 

g  29.  Let  UB  deal  first  with  pablic  security.  The  super- 
intendent of  police  is  in  theory  the  district  officer's  assistant, 
and  many  of  his  orders  require  the  district  officer's  sanction. 
He  can  prevent  the  police  from  bringing  a  case  into  court ; 
but  when  once  it  has  come  into  court  it  can  only  be  withdrawn 
with  the  sanction  of  the  legal  remembrancer  of  the  provincial 
government.  The  district  and  sub-divisional  officers  can 
all  take  action  to  forestall  disorder  by  binding  suspicious 
characters  over  to  be  of  good  behaviour. 

Tri^  for  more  serious  ofiences  are  held  exclusively  in 
the  courts  of  magistrates  of  the  first  class.  In  the  most 
serious  cases  they  have  to  commit  for  trial  before  the 
Conrt  of  Sessions,  which  exercises  the  fonctions  of  both 
the  quarter  sessions  and  the  assizes  in  England,  If  a  first 
class  magistrate  convicts  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  sessions 
judge,  a  purely  judicial  ofBcer  and  entirely  independent  of 
the  district  magistrate.  From  the  sessions  judge  a  further 
appeal  lies  to  the  High  Court.  It  is  only  appeals  from 
convictions  by  second  or  third  class  magistrates  that  lie 
to  the  district  or  sub-divisional  o£Bcers.  The  district 
officer  himself  seldom  tries  an  original  case,  nor  as  a  rule 
interferes  with  the  distribution  of  cases  as  between  magis- 
trates which  is  settled  on  a  general  plan  fixed  by  himself. 
He  may,  however,  be  moved  by  a  party  to  transfer  a  case 
from  one  subordinate  court  to  another  on  the  ground  of 
ccnveuience  of  parties  or  witnesses,  or  on  the  ground  of 
some  supposed  bias  in  the  mind  of  the  coml  to  which  it  would 
otherwise  go  ;  or  on  finding  the  work  in  a  particular  court 
is  congested,  he  may  of  his  own  motion  or  on  the  representa- 
tion of  that  court,  transfer  a  pending  case  to  another. 
Only  in  a  case  of  special  importance  or  difficulty  will  he 
remove  a  ease  from  the  court  of  the  ordinary  officer  to 
another  which  he  may  think  more  competent  to  deal  with 
it.  He  has  before  him  a  daily  return  of  the  origined  cases 
dealt  with  by  his  subordinates,  and  can  send  for  the  records 
and  advise  any  one  of  them  whose  decision  he  thinks  to 
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be  queationable.  He  can  thus  gauge  the  capacity  of  his 
Bubordinates  and  keep  them  up  to  the  mark, 

§  30.  We  have  next  to  deal  with  his  work  in  connexion 
with  agrarian  and  general  administration.  In  the  hot 
weather  when  the  rains  confine  hira  to  his  head-quarters 
the  bulk  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  judicial  work.  In  the  cold 
weather,  when  he  tours  the  district,  the  claims  of  administra- 
tive work  predominate.  The  details  are,  of  course,  done  by 
subordinates.  His  functions  largely  consist  in  training 
them,  inspecting  their  work  and  checking  the  details  ;  and 
all  this  keeps  him  in  touch  with  the  actual  facts.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  the  duties  to  be  done  will  be  spoken  of  as 
those  of  the  collector  himself. 

His  original  function,  the  collection  of  land  revenue,  is 
only  rendered  possible  by  a  highly  elaborate  system  of 
registration  of  the  actual  owners  of  land  and  the  revenue 
for  the  payment  of  which  they  are  responsible.  Estates  are 
often  held  by  a  numerous  proprietary  body,  which  in  some 
cases  includes  many  thousands.  A  permanent  staff  is 
required  to  keep  these  registers  up  to  date.  As  most  of  the 
land  is  cultivated  by  tenants,  it  is  evident  that  the  owners 
cannot  pay  their  land  revenue  unless  they  are  themselves 
paid  their  rents.  The  payment  of  rents  is  rendered  possible 
by  agricultural  prosperity,  one  of  the  factors  in  which  is 
protection  of  tenants  from  arbitrary  exactions  or  excessive 
rack-renting.  Hence  the  accurate  registration  of  tenants, 
holdings,  rents,  and  rights  has  become  necessary,  and  also 
the  enactment  of  agrarian  legislation  laying  down  the  rights 
of  all  persons  interested  in  the  land. 

These  land  records  are  maintained  by  the  village  accoun- 
tant or  patwari.  His  duty  is  merely  to  record  rights  and 
facts,  and  keep  the  surveys  of  the  villages  in  his  circle  up 
to  date.  For  the  records  include  a  plan  of  every  field 
showing  its  boundaries,  and  such  details  as  water-supply 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  This  work  is  supervised  by  the 
kanungos,  who  are  in  turn  supervised  by  the  tahsildars, 
assistant  and  deputy  collectors  and  finally  by  the  collector 
himself.  These  officers  visit  the  villages,  assemble  the 
villagers,  call  for  the  patwaris'  records,  and  verify  the 
entries  by  asking  the  individual  owner  or  cultivator  for 
information  with  regard  to  particular  fields.  To  the  best 
of  their  powers  they  make  the  tahsildars,  kanungos,  and 
patwaris  feel  that  no  negligence  or  corruption  can  escape 
tlicir  notice.  This  constant  supervision  is  not  only  necessary 
for  the  just  decision  of  a  vast  body  of  agrarian  litigation. 
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but  brings  the  officials,  and  especially  the  junior  memberB 
of  the  I.e. 8.,  into  intimate  touch  with  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  most  remote  villages.^  It  is  a  factor  of  immense  impor- 
tance in  maintaining  the  contentment  and  prosperity  of 
the  countryside.  The  collector  trains  his  suborduiates  in 
this  work  and  seea  that  they  do  it  thoroughly. 

The  agrarian  litigation  above  referred  to  is  dealt  with 
by  '  Revenue  '  Courts.  Two  grades  of  courts,  namely,  the 
court  of  the  tahsildara,  and  the  courts  of  assistant  and  deputy 
collectors  have  original  jurisdiction.  Appeals  are  heard  by 
collectors,  commissioners,  and  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
which  last  constitutes  the  idtimate  court  of  appeal  in 
'  revenue  '  matters. 

§  31.  In  the  early  days  of  Indian  administration  the 
collector  had  himself  to  provide  for  such  matters  as  police, 
jails,  forests,  medicine,  sanitation,  public  works,  and 
education.  For  these  functions,  however,  special  depart- 
ments were  gradually  organized  ;  but  the  collector  is  still 
expected  to  oversee  their  activities  in  his  district.  He 
does  not  interfere  with  technical  details  as  a  rule.  He  is, 
however,  concerned  with  general  schemes  for  new  projects 
in  his  district.     He  is  also  the  officer  to  whom  the  people 

>  In  framing  this  account  I  am  of  courae  drawing  on  information 
Eenerously  furnished  by  the  overworked  men  who  discharge  these  multi- 
farious duties.  I  think  they  would  wish  me  not  to  withhold  the  following 
observation  noted  on  these  words  by  an  educated  Indian  resident  in  the 
United  Provinces,  It  is  well  to  remember  that  our  mispronunciation  of  their 
language  must  often  give  Indians  the  same  sense  of  absurdity  as  their  mispro- 
nunciation of  English  sometimes  gives  ua.  On  the  whole  it  is  probably  true 
that  educated  Indians  are  far  better  masters  of  our  language  than  we  are  of 
theirs.  If  this  page  should  chance  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  author  of  the 
following  comment,  he  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  fault 
he  finds  with  junior  members  of  the  l.C.y.  fresh  from  England  is  incidental 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed.  Their  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  people  must  be  imperfect,  though  villagers  can  hardly  be  exjiected  to 
appreciate  the  fact. 

The  comment  in  question  is  as  follows  : 

'  1  submit  that  the  contact  is  not  intimate  but  very  sui>erficial  for  the 
following  reasons  : 

'  (!)  The  junior  members  of  the  I.C.S.  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  people.  Even  those  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
language  can  rarely  pronounce  Indian  words  correctly,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  a  villager  can  properly  understand  them. 

'  (2)  The  villagers  hardly  ever  si>eak  to  them  freely.  Thoy  are  afraid  of 
doing  so,  I  know  of  instances  in  which  people  in  much  better  position  have 
come  to  grief  by  8])eaking  to  them  freely.  The  villagers  know  of  such  cases 
or  otherwise  belie\'e  that  it  is  not  safe  to  S[)eak  freely, 

'  (3)  I  believe  that  many  junior  members  of  thel.C.K.  are  by  tem[>erament 
not  fitted  to  understand  the  people.' 
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address  any  grieTances  or  proposals  regarding  the  worling 
of  any  department.  Througnout  India  the  head  of  the 
goTemment  has  always  been  expected  personally  to  make 
himself  accessible  to  every  subject.  In  theory  the  poomt 
could  ^proach  and  lay  any  petition  he  wished  at  the  feet 
of  the  Emperor  in  the  days  of  Akbar.  The  same  custom 
continues  to-day.  Every  day,  wherever  the  collector  is, 
there  is  three  times  proclaimed  the  petition  hom:,  the  Magna 
Carta  of  India  ;  and  when  the  collector  is  on  tour,  the  senior 
deputy  collector  acts  for  him  at  sadr.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child  throughout  India  knows  that  at  that  moment  he 
can  get  the  personal  attention  of  the  representative  of  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  that  every  official  who  receives 
that  petition  forwarded  through  the  collector's  court  vill 
pay  reasonably  prompt  and  adequate  aMcntion  to  it; 
because  behind  the  seal  of  the  collector's  court  stands  the 
collector's  power  of  supervision  and  report  cfVer  oth^ 
departments.  This  is  no  eastern  fairy  story.  Men,  women, 
and  children  do  come  singly  and  in  bodies,  and  their  reqneete 
cover  the  most  eztraordmary  variety  of  subjects. 

§  32.  A  word  must  also  be  added  as  to  the  collector's 
duties  in  times  of  famine.  In  India  the  people  are  normallv 
supported  on  the  produce  of  the  loc^ty  in  which  thej* 
live.  Under  the  peaceful  conditions  secured  by  British 
administration,  the  population  is  limited  only  by  the  normal 
capacity  of  the  district  for  production.  Whenever,  therefore, 
the  rains  or  crops  fail,  the  people  are  threatened  by  famine. 
A  state  of  famine  is  deemed  to  exist  whenever  rebef  works 
have  to  be  started.  The  collector  has  to  advise  the  govern- 
ment how  far  to  insure  against  failure  of  rain,  by  storing 
water  and  irrigating  areas  sufficient  to  provide  the  district 
with  food  enough  to  carry  the  people  through  seasons  of 
scarcity.  How  this  is  to  be  done  is  of  course  a  question 
for  the  Pubhc  Works  Department.  He  must  also  suggest 
what  railways  are  needed  for  the  importation  of  grain,  and 
what  roads  for  distributing  it  throughout  the  district- 
Nowadays  famine  does  not  imply  lack  of  food,  for  owing 
to  the  vast  production  on  huge  irrigation  schemes  such  as 
those-  of  the  Pimjab  and  Ganges  Valley,  there  is  always 
enough  for  everybody  somewhere.  Thanks  to  railway  it 
&ids  its  way  to  the  place  where  it  is  wanted,  in  the  natural 
course  of  trade.  '  Famine  '  now  means  merely  '  lack  of 
agricultural  employment ' ;  and  the  district  officer's  problem 
is  to  provide  some  other  employment  as  s  substitute.  The 
PuMc  Works  Department  and  the  district  Board  always 
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have  works  in  their  programmea  waiting  to  be  done,  and 
they  take  advantage  of  a  famine  to  get  them  done  at  once 
instead  of  later.  Further  every  district  has  a  list  of  works 
which  would  only  be  worth  undertaking  in  order  to  provide 
employment  in  famine.  The  collector  keepB  it  up  to  date 
and  extends  it  as  occasion  requires. 

§  33.  In  respect  of  revenues  other  than  those  arising  from 
land  we  may  note  that  cases  arising  under  taws  relating  to 
stamps,  excise,  salt,  or  government  land,  are  dealt  with  by 
sub-divuional  officers.  The  collector  hears  some  of  the 
appeals  on  casee  arising  from  the  laws  governing  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant. 

§  34.  We  may  now  turn  to  his  duties  as  residuary  legatee. 
He  is,  in  fact,  the  administrative  maid-of -all-work.  Whether 
there  are  funds  to  be  raised  for  public  charities,  loans  to 
be  subscribed  to,  or  troops  to  be  recruited  in  time  of  war, 
the  task  falls  on  the  collector  and  his  assistants.  It  is 
mainly  through  him  that  Government  keeps  touch  with  the 
political  state  of  India. 

§  3S.  In  the  United  Provinces,  the  collector  is  invariably 
chosen  by  the  district  board  to  act  as  their  chairman,  even 
if  government  has  not  appointed  him  in  the  first  instance. 
His  duties  in  that  rapacity  are  so  important  that  it  will 
be  well  to  glance  at  Ihe  powers  and  revenues  of  these  bodies, 
and  especially  at  their  constitution.  For  these  district 
boards  elect  a  number  of  members  to  the  legislative  council 
of  the  province,  who  in  turn  elect  members  to  the  Legislative 
CoiuicQ  of  India.  They  merit  attention,  therefore,  as  an 
important  element  in  the  basis  of  the  whole  electoral 
system. 

5  36.  As  the  Indian  district  has  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  English  county,  so  has  the  district  board  to  the  county 
council.  Of  the  members  of  the  district  board,  not  more 
than  one-fourth  are  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
district  officer.  They  are  as  a  rule  selected  from  the  sub- 
divisional  officers,  the  civil  surgeon,  the  deputy  inspector  of 
schools,  and  other  officials.  The  rest  are  elected,  so  many 
for  each  of  the  four  or  five  tahsils  in  the  district.  The 
electors,  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  more  than  one  hundred 
for  each  tahsil,  are  nominated  by  the  collector  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  tahsildar.  The  list  includes  the  honorary 
magistrates  (the  equivalent  of  the  English  J.P.),  landowners, 
money-lenders,  and  Bometimes  a  few  large  tenants  ;  but 
the  landowners  usually  predominate.  Those  guilty  of  petty 
oppressions  are  struck  off  the  list.   In[  practice,  the  selection 
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is  mainly  settled  by  the  tahsildars,  but  they  are  not  often 
accused  of  abusing  their  power.* 

§  37.  As  a  rule  three  members  are  returned  for  each  tahsil. 
The  elections,  more  often  than  not,  are  uncontested.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  often  contested  with  vigour.  Charges 
of  corrupt  practice  are  examined  and  dealt  with  by  the  dis- 
trict magistrate.  No  statute  law  relating  to  corrupt  practices 
has  yet  been  formulated.  The  candidates  are  largely 
landholders  and  money-lenders,  who  alone  can  afford  the 
time  and  expense  involved  in  travelling  long  distances  from 
inaccessible  places  to  attend  meetings.  In  districts  with  large 
cities  lawyers  and  men  of  the  comnieicial  class  seek  election. 
g  38.    The  board  admiuisters  : 

Primary  Schools  (Vernacular). 

Local  Roads. 

Ferries. 

Tree  Planting  along  the  Roads. 

Pounds. 

Dispensaries  (Medical  and  Veterinary). 

Provision  of  bulls  and  stallions  for  breeding  purposes. 

Vaccination. 

Fairs  and  Agri(;ultural  Shows. 

Village  Sanitation. 
The  revenues  of  tlie  board  are  derived  from  : 

School  Fees. 

Pound  Fines. 

Government  Grants. 

Miscellaneous    Services    .such    as    arboriculture,    fairs, 
markets,  ferries,  &c.  ; 

'  Oil  tliin  passage  the  IiiiIliiii  oritic  r|iioted  iii  the  la.it  note  rewjrds  the 
folio  will);  observatiou  : 

'  AcL-onling  to  the  lulo  coiiliiiiie<I  in  the  DUtrict  Board  Afiwtial,  the  list 
of  voters  should  include  the  names  of  "  persona  residing,  or  owning  landed 
projierty  or  buNinc^ss  in  the  Talisil,  as  the  District  Magistrate,  having 
regard  to  their  position  and  their  interesit  or  influence  in  the  Tahsil,  may 
conBider  fit  peivions  to  net  aa  electors "'.  So  even  persons  merely  residing 
in  the  Tahsil  could  be  included.  The  real  qualilication  is  the  choice  of  the 
District  Magistrate,  which  in  practice  in  the  choice  of  the  Tfthaildar. 

'  The  Tuhaildars  may  not  be  abusing  their  power,  but  they  do  not 
use  it  pro|>erly  either.  As  a,  rule  the  last  year's  list  is  copied  for  the 
current  j-car  and  includes  nanics  of  dead  jjersons.  Most  of  the  educated 
and  prominent  men  of  the  District  who  are  capable  of  taking  interest 
in  and  formijig  opinion  on  ]»iblic  afiairs  live  in  the  Sadr  Tahul  (the  Tahsil 
which  includes  the  head-quarters  of  the  District)  and  yet  partly  through 
the  negligence  of  the  Tahsildar  and  jmrtly  on  acrmuit  of  the  limit  t.o  the 
number  of  the  votcin  their  niirm's  are  often  <'iiiis|>iciic)iis  bv  their  absence 
from  the  list.' 
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bnt  chiefly  from  oeaseB  on  land,  which  are  collected  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  aame  officers  as  the  land  revenue. 
Like  the  land  revenue  the  cess  is  fixed  for  thirty  years  and 
cannot  be  raised  or  lowered.  The  maximum  cess  is  fixed 
by  statute  at  6  per  cent,  on  annual  value  or  10  per  cent,  on 
revenue.  Bnt  within  that  maximum  the  provinoial  govern- 
ment can  fix  any  rate,  and  in  practice  this  would  be  done 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  district  board.  The  district 
board  oollects  all  its  revenues  through  its  own  officers 
except  the  provincial  rate,  which  is  collected  for  it  by  the 
collector  along  with  the  land  revenue  and  credited  in  the 
treaBury  to  the  board's  account. 

S  3d.  In  dealing  with  pounds  the  boards  exercise  a  perfectly 
free  hand.  Otherwise  the  work  is  largely  of  a  technical 
natore,  connected  with  education,  veterinary  work,  sanita- 
tion, and  buildings,  which  require  expert  supervision.  The 
boards  cannot  afford  to  pay  real  experts,  and  the  result 
in  that  in  most  cases  the  expert  supervision  is  supplied  by 
a  government  department.  The  education  department  is 
constantly  urging  lihem  to  improve  the  schools ;  the  public 
works  department  to  spend  more  on  roads  ;  the  medical 
department  to  develop  the  dispensaries ;  the  sanitary 
department  to  improve  village  sanitation  r  the  agricultural 
department  to  encourage  fairs  and  shows,  and  the  Civil 
Veterinary  Department  to  increase  the  service  of  stallions 
and  bulls.  The  collector  acts  as  a  link  between  the  board 
and  all  those  departments,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  is  chosen  as  chairman  and  executive  officer  of  the 
board.  In  dealing  with  government  departments  the  board 
thiuks  it  an  advantage  to  have  an  official  chairman  ;  and  the 
collector,  who  goes  everywhere  and  is  supposed  to  know 
every  one  and  everything,  and  who  has  a  big  local  staff 
all  over  the  district  at  his  beck  and  call,  seems  the  natural 
person  to  select. 

The  board  has  also  a  secretary  who  in  large  districts  is 
paid  to  give  his  whole  time  to  its  work.  His  special  job, 
besides  running  the  work  of  the  board  at  head-quarters,  is 
inspection.  He  (or  any  member  of  the  board)  is  entitled 
to  suggest  that  a  school  wants  more  equipment,  or  anything 
else ;  but  the  '  member  in  charge  '■ — the  technical  adviser 
to  the  board — always  has  a  say  on  such  suggestions,  and  it 
is  he  whom  the  board  will  follow. 

The  deputy  inspector,  who  is  an  official  of  the  Education 

Department,  reports  on  the  teaching,  and  is  thus  the  servant 

uf  two  masters.    Most  of  the  schools  are  public  institutions, 

Q2 
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to  some  extent  superviaed  by  village  committees.  Private 
schools  are  also  subsidized  by  the  boards.  Some  achoots, 
in  which  English  is  taught,are  started  by  teachers  as  a  private 
enterprise,  but  they  seldom  flourish.  Besides  these  there 
are  religious  schools,  the  Maktab  or  religious  Moham- 
medan school,  and  the  Patsala,  the  Sanscrit  school  of  tbe 
Hindu. 

The  members  of  the  board  are  assembled  at  the  admmis- 
trative  centre  of  the  district  once  a  month.  They  are  in 
some  districts  divided  into  four  committees-;  one  dealing 
with  finance,  a  second  with  public  works,  a  third  with  edaca- 
tion,  and  a  fourth  with  public  health.  More  often  they  are 
divided  into  tahsil  committees.  They  meet  first  and  deal 
with  matters  remitted  to  them  by  the  board. 

§  40.  I  will  now  reprint  the  next  five  para^aphs  relating 
to  district  boards  as  they  were  originally  issued  for  criticism 
in  India,  omitting  only  certain  misstatements  on  minor 
points.  The  next  paragraph  in  peirticular  was  compiled 
from  accounts  given  by  senior  officers  who  had  not  been  in 
touch  with  district  boards  for  some  years.  I  shall  then  pn 
the  burden  of  the  criticism  made  on  these  statements  by 
officers  with  more  recent  experience  of  the  boards. 

Afterwarda  the'  fuU  board  meets  under  the  presidency  0} 
the  collector.  Tbe  agenda  paper  prepared  in  the  vemaailaT 
by  the  secretary  is  handed  round.  The  coUector  opens  llit 
meeting  by  asktTig  the  board  to  confirm  the  minutes.  He  next 
asha  them  to  pass  the  expenditure  and  accounts,  and  looh 
oarefoRy  to  see  how  tJie  revenue  is  coming  in.  The  part  playid 
by  the  members  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  making  reprt- 
sentationa  in  favour  of  their  sa^eral  localities.  They  ask  for 
buUs  and  staUioTis  to  be  sent  to  their  respective  constituendti. 
for  some  money  to  be  spent  upon  road  construction,  or  scho^i 
in  their  neighbourhood,  dtc.  The  collector  listens  to  aU  the 
opiniorts  which  are  offered,  hears  them  discussed  by  the  membtrt 
at  large,  and  then  proposes  the  course  to  be  taken,  and  his  pro- 
posal is  usvaUy  endorsed  by  the  board.  On  c[uestions  affectii>g 
ffte  di^ricf  as  a  whole  the  board  is  useful  as  an  advisory  body. 
By  questions  the  c<^lector  elicits  information  from  rnembm 
with  regard  to  the  local  conditions  in  each  tahsil.^  But  tk 
nuAions  upon  which  action  is  taken  originate  from  the  eoUidor 
himself,  and  if  pressed  are  always  adopted  by  the  beard. 
The  minutes  record  no  divisuma.  The  members  in  fact  adofil 
the  rde  of  a  Oreek  chorus  ;  commenting,  applauding,  advising, 

^  A  member  of  the  I.C.S.  remarks  on  this  passage : 

'  CoUeotora  know  the  Temaonlai  too  litUe  and  less  than  they  used  to ' 
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but  originating  nothing  except  avggeatioTia  which  the  collector 
then  formulatea  iiUo  motiona.^ 

The  collector  toill  use  these  meetivgs  for  tranaacting  a  variety 
oj  buaineas.  In  consuUationa  unth  the  board  he  toill  take 
alepa  for  disseminating  war  netos,  encouraging  subscriptions  to 
the  vxtr  loan,  and  so  forth.  A  jvU  meeting  uauaUy  takes  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  hours.  With  the  time  previously  spent  on 
committees,  a  whole  morning  wiU  be  given  to  the  work. 

It  is  said  that  the  reason  why  boards  in  the  United  Provinces 
invarUibly  ask  for  the  appotntmeiit  of  the  collector  as  chairman, 
is  because  members  believe  that  Government  would  decline  to 
sanction  the  appointment  of  an  ordinary  member  to  the  o£ice.^ 
The  DecerUralization  Commission  considered  that  Qovemment 
ought  to  insist  upon  the  collector  filling  this  post,  on  the  ground 
that  he  alone  teas  in  touch  with  unofficial  opinion  in  the  various 
parts  of  his  district.  By  others  it  is  held  that  only  by  touring 
throughout  the  district  can  coUectors  keep  in  touch  v^h  public 
ojHnion.  The  appointme/ni  of  ordinary  membera  as  chairmen 
has  long  been  the  practice  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and,  so  it 
would  seem,  toith  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  Legislative  OoutkU,  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
United  Provinces  referred  to  the  practice  whereby  the  adedion 
of  voters  ia  left  to  the  collector  and  tahsildar  as  one  '  in  need  of 
amendment '  which  '  should  be  superseded  by  some  syatem  of 
d^nite  qualifications  for  voters  '.  He  predict,  moreover,  that 
boards  would  have  to  be  given  aome  real  powera  of  local  taxation. 
Such  changes,  if  effected,  wiU  inaugurate  a  real  experiment 
i»  local  self-government.  In  the  abaence  of  theae  changes  the 
coUector  has  retained  a  final  control  over  aU  the  functiona  of 
frovemment  in  his  district.  But  if  and  when  these  changes  are 
made,  a  certain  number  of  those  functions  will  be  detached  arid 
Ihe  boards  will  not  merely  be  suffered,  but  even  obliged  to  control 
them.  They  wUl  have' not  only  to  decide  between  contending 
claims,  but  also  to  originate  deciaiorts  where  progress  which 
involves  further  expmditure  is  demanded.  They  wiU  either 
Itave  to  refuse  the  demand  or  face  the  odium  of  imposing  further 
taxation.'  And  in  aU  this  they  will  find  themselves  responsible 

'  The  officor  fn)iii  the  Central  Pravinoee  above  quoted  lemaiks, '  Such 
a  deMiiption  is  lor  from  true  of  the  Central  Froviiioee  '. 

*  Speech  by  the  Hon.  Baja  Kushalpal  Singh  in  the  Legislative  Council 
ef  the  United  FroTinoeB,  Janvuoy  2U,  1917.  An  offieer  in  the  United 
PrarinoM  temarka  that  the  better  and  real  reason  is  that  given  above  in 
the  fint  paiagiaph  of  {  30. 

*  An  officer  from  the  United  Ftovinoea  writea:  'They  will  (1)  aak  for 
aid  from  govemioeDt  on  the  ground  that  tttey  aie  a  poor  district  i 
(2)  iailing  this,  try  to  go  bankrupt  (i.  e.  budget  for  expenditure  beyond 
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to  an  electorate  formed  on  tke  basis  of  a  definite  gualifitatm 
and  not  selected  by  governmejU  officials.  It  must  then  be  seen 
JiotD  far  electorates  and  their  representatives  can  rise  to  tht 
situation  by  placitig  the  pid)lic  interests  of  the  district  as  a  whoU 
t^ove  those  of  localities  or  individuals.  For  U  is  upon  tht 
development  of  this  capacity  to  subordinate  personal  and 
sectional  interests  to  those  of  the  communis  that  the  future  oj 
self-government  rests.  The  experiment  will  also  prove  whether 
it  is  really  possible  for  two  authorities  to  subsist  side  by  side, 
one  in  charge  of  certain  functions  and  revenues,  for  which  it  u 
responsible  to  an  electorate  below,  and  the  rest  in  charge  of  an 
official  respons^le  to  a  government  above.  A  genuine  experi- 
ment will  in  fact  have  been  made  in  applying  the  principle  of 
dyarchy  to  a  district. 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  a  numba 
of  offioere  with  recent  experience  of  district  boardB  tell  me 
that  the  above  account  might  be  true  of  them  in  1900,  but 
certainly  would  not  apply  to  many  of  them  now.  The  extent 
to  which  boardB  in  the  course  of  this  century  have  developed 
a  will  and  mind  of  their  own  is,  they  assure  me,  unmistakable. 
If  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  boards  have  n^atived 
proposals  of  the  chairman,  that  is  largely  beoause  dJHtricl 
officers  are  careful  to  ascertain  what  proposals  the  botuils 
will  or  will  not  accept  before  they  are  actually  framed  and 
formally  submitted  to  the  board.  Of  the  several  criticUmE 
before  me  I  select  the  following  with  which  the  otheif 
'  agree  :  '  This  account  of  a  meeting  is  out  of  date.  It  vae 
so  ten  years  ago  but  not  now.  Members  hafe  something, 
often  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  they  say  it.  They  make  their 
own  suggestions  freely.  At  present  the  difficulty  in  m? 
experience  ia  not  to  get  them  to  make  the  st^geetions,  bnt 
to  get  them  to  take  the  further  step  of  formulating  Bchemffi 
to  carry  out  their  own  suggestions.'  But  that  will  come. 
I  am  convinced  ',  this  officer  adds,  '  that  it  would  be  a  most 
excellent  thing  to  do  away  with  the  official  chairman, 
wherever  it  ia  possible,  i.e.  wherever  a  non-official  able 
and  willing  to  do  the  work  exists.  And  I  believe  that  there 
are  very  few  districts  indeed  where  such  a  man  does  not 
exist.'  My  account,  though  based  on  obsolete  data,  thus 
served  to  elicit  evidence  of  a  marked  development  on  the 
part  of  these  bodies  in  the  last  decade  of  initiative,  indepeo- 
dence,  and  faculty  of  self-government.  Such  progress  is  ful! 
of  promise, 

their  m«Mu) ;  (8)  when  pulled  up,  propose  to  tax  voiooleu  mJnontiH, 
e.g.  tonanta,  abopkeepera,  &c.' 
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I  41.    Towns  are  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
boards.     The  board  ie  in  fact  confined  to  rural  affairs  ; 
those  of  the  urban  areas  are  entrusted  to  municipal  boards 
of  two  grades,  the  powers  of  which  in  the  United  Provinces 
have  bwn  largely  extended  by  recent  legislation.    For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  sketch  of  one  of  these 
Dodiee  as  it  exists  in  Lucknow,  a  town  which  is  the  centre 
of  a  division  as  well  as  of  a  district. 
The  board  in  question  is  composed  as  follows  : 
13  membOTS  elected  by  Hindus. 
„  Moslems. 

„  Buropeans. 

nominated  by  Government. 

„  Association  of  Zamindars. 

,,  Local  Railway  Officials. 

„  Medical  College. 

30 

At  the  moment  of  writing  the  Hindus  have  refused  to 
elect  the  members  assigned  to  that  religion. 

The  right  to  vote  is  accorded  to  residents  in  the  municipal 
area  who  pay  a  certain  amount  of  income  tax,  land  revenue, 
municipal  taxes  (water-rate,  wheel  tax,  &c.),  or  house  r^t, 
to  occupiers  of  land  of  a  specified  value,  to  persons  earning 
an  income  of  R«.  300  a  year  and  upwards  and  to  Bachelors 
of  Arts  of  five  years'  standing. 

The  qualifications  for  membership  on  the  board  are 
Bimilor,  but  slightly  higher. 

The  board  must  elect  a  non-ofiicial  chairman,  or  else 
refuse  to  elect  at  all.  Executive  officers  to  whom  certain 
powers  are  delegated,  including  the  control  of  minor 
appointments,  are  appointed  by  the  board  in  a  few  large 
cities.  The  boards  have  complete  control  of  their  own 
mcome  and  expenditure.  There  is  thus  a  definite  division 
of  powers  between  the  functions  and  revenues  assigned  to 
elective  boards,  and  those  reserved  to  the  collector.  It  is 
still  too  early  to  predict  the  results  of  the  experiment, 
which  are  th^efore  to  be  watched  with  the  greatest  interest. 

The  duty  of  compiling  a  provisional  list  of  voters  is  left 
to  the  board,  and  is  entrusted  by  them  to  one  of  their 
officials,  usually  the  secretary  or  the  superintendent  of 
collections  (of  revenue).  The  list  when  made  is  revised  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  two  members  of  the  board  and 
a  government  official.     Within  fifteen  days  thereafter  the 
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district  magistrate  may  add  names,  an  arrangement  made 
simply  for  the  pm^>08e  of  rectifying  mistakee. 

The  town  is  divided  into  eight  words,  which  are  regrouped 
for  the  purpose  of  the  three  difierent  electorates.  For  these 
wards  a  general  electorate,  mainly  Hindu,  elects  thirteen 
members,  the  Moslems  nine,  and  the  Europeans  two.* 
The  Moslems  have  secured  representation  far  in  excess  of 
their  relative  numbers.  They  fear  lest  the  Hindu  mAJority 
should  impose  the  Hindi  language  on  vernacular  schools 
to  the  exclusion  of  Urdu.  As  in  Ireland  patronage  is  also 
one  of  the  issues  ;  certain  tradra  and  localities  are  almost 
entirely  Moslem,  and  fear  the  n^ect  of  a  Hindu  majority. 
Then  there  are  questions  as  to  the  building  or  demolition  of 
temples,  graveyards,  or  mosques,  and  as  to  obstruction  of 
religious  processions.  At  the  background  of  everything  is 
the  feeling  that  if  the  Musulmans  do  not  obtain  recognition 
of  their  position  on  local  bodies,  neither  will  they  on  the 
legislative  councils  or  the  executive  councils,  or  when  the 
day  dawns,  on  the  cabinets  of  seli-goveming  provinces. 
At  the  back  of  people's  minds  is  the  still  unformulated 
question  whether  self-govemmg  India  will  be  Hindu  or 
undenominational. 

We  may  now  turn  to  examine  the  sources  from  which  (lie 
board  derives  its  revenues.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  the  octroi  or  municipal  tarifE  levied  on  certain  classes  oi 
imports  at  the  railway  stations  and  at  points  where  the 
roads  enter  the  municipal  area.  The  board  have  full  lib^ty 
in  framing  this  tariff  subject  to  the  right  which  government 
reserves  to  disallow  any  particular  item. 

In  addition  to  the  octroi  are  taxes  on  wheels  and  horses, 
and  various  licences.  There  are  charges  for  water  and  for 
other  services  rendered,  and  a  government  subsidy  in  aid 

'■  On  this  paBBeige  and  on  one  now  eliminated,  in  which  I  Buggettrd 
pioportiona]  repraHentation  as  a  better  way  out  of  the  difficulty  an  offim 
of  the  U.P.  remarks :  '  It  is  hardly  right  to  omit  the  fact  that  th«  whole 
of  tbie  IB  due  to  Lord  Morley  who  both  established  the  Councils  on  tbwe 
lines  and  gave  Mohammedans  greater  represents  ti(»i  than  their  munbere 
justified.  Proportional  representation  won't  work  for  people  who  don  1 
want  proportions  but  a  good  deal  more. 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  simplest  ^tem  of  proportional  repteaentation— 
the  single  n  on -transferable  vote — has  been  introduced  for  the  small^ 
towns  under  the  Town  Atflas  Act.  This  was  possible  because  politics  didn  i 
come  in  and  no  one  cared.  1  discussed  a  proportional  system  with  a  ter 
leading  Hindus  and  Mohammedans.  Neither  side  would  look  at  it,  tbougli 
tor  different  reason B. 

'  As  apphed  to  Europeans  it  would  also  be  difficult :  for  exam[de,  wauld 
it  be  fair  that  EuTopeans  in  Cawnpore,  whose  industries  almost  are  Csvn- 
pore,  sbonld  have  no  repreoMtation  except  in  proportion  to  their  nnmben!' 
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of  education.  Tbe  octroi  system  is  curiously  popular. 
The  tax-gatherer  ia  nowhere  a  welcome  visitor.  The  poor 
have  not  imagiuatioii  enough  to  see  that  under  the  octroi 
syBtem  they  pay  as  much  aa  or  more  than  under  a  system 
of  direct  taxation.  In  any  case  they  prefer  to  pay  by  increased 
price  of  their  necessaries  one  pie  daily  per  quarter  than  48 
pies  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  same  applies  to  the  rich 
with  this  additionj  that  whereas  a  rich  family  may  pay 
twenty-five  times  as  much  as  a  poor  one  in  octroi,  its  income 
is  perhaps  a  hundred  times  as  much.  Steps,  however,  are 
bemg  taken  in  the  larger  towns  to  confine  it  to  a  terminal 
chargb  on  imports  and  exports.^  Another  plan  is  to  sub- 
stitute a  tax  on  '  circumstances  and  property  '.  If  a  man 
has  properly  in  the  municipal  area,  he  is  rated  thereon. 
If  be  has  no  fixed  property,  he  is  rated  on  his  business 
profits  or  professional  earnings.  It  is  important  to  note 
that,  subject  to  government  approval,  the  board  has 
much  wider  powers  of  originating  schemes  of  taxation  than 
an  English  town  council. 

The  municipal  board  collects  all  its  revenue  for  itself 
through  its  own  officers.  By  some  authorities  there  is  said 
to  be  little  corruption.  Most  of  the  revenue  reaches  the 
municipal  cofiers,  for  corruption  more  often  takes  the  form 
of  levying  exactions  in  excess  of  dues  than  in  misappropria- 
tion of  the  board's  money. 

The  functions  of  boards  are  as  follows  : 

They  are  supposed  to  provide  for  the  lighting,  shading, 
watering,  and  cleansing  of  streets  and  public  places,  regula- 
tion of  off^isive  and  dangerous  trades,  public  protection 
against  dangerous  structures,  provision  and  control  of 
cemeteries,  &c.,  construction  and  maintenance  of  streets; 
markets,  slaughter-houses,  latrines,  drains,  and  water 
SQpplies  ;  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  vaccination, 
medical  relief,  hospitals,  and  dispensaries  ;  primary  educa- 
tion, and  protection  against  fire. 

They  have  also  power  to  provide  for  street  improvements, 
parks,  gardens,  libraries,  museums,  lunatic  asylums,  public 
halls,  rest  houses,  camping  grounds,  poor  houses,  i^iries, 
bathing  and  washing  places,  drinking  places,  dams,  and 
other  works  of  pubUe  utility ;    for  reclaiming  unhealthy 

'  An  officer  from  the  United  Fiovinces  adds :  '  Under  pressuie  from 
Government  uid  aJmoal  eruyirhere  against  the  will  of  the  boards  who, 
with  their  orastituentB,  dislike  tbe  alternative  which  is  usually  direct 
tutatim,  terminal  taxes  are  being  adopted  in  a  very  few  large  oestrea  ol 
bstk.' 
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areas,  taking  a  census,  making  surreyB,  relieving  local 
calamities,  removing  stray  dogs,  sewage  disposal,  tr&m 
services,  fairs  and  exhibitions,  or  any  other  matter  which  the 
government  may  delegate  to  them. 

These  functions  are  distributed  amongst  various  com- 
mittees, which  deal  respectively  with  education,  water 
supply,  public  health,  town  improvement,  building,  public 
works,  and  finance.  The  buil(£ug  committee  meets  twice 
a  month  to  pass  plans  ;  the  otheiB  each  meet  once  a  month, 
the  board  assembling  once  a  fortnight  to  deal  with  their 
reports. 

§  42.  I  will  here  supplement  this  sketch  of  muitfcipal 
government  by  inserting  an  able  and  authoritative  note  on 
the  subject  prepared  by  an  officer  of  the  United  Provinces. 

There  are  in  the  United  Provinces  83  muuicipohtieB  ;  46  of  those 
had  up  to  last  yetti  official  chairmen  either  elected  by  the  boards 
01  nominated  by  the  Oovernment ;  while  21  had  elected  non-official 
chairmen  and  18  non-official  chairmen  nominated  by  the  Goverument. 
The  control  exercised  by  the  presence  of  an  official  chairman  at  the 
meeting  of  a  board  was  very  great ;  but  the  United  Provinces 
Government  in  introducing  what  is  now  the  Municipalities  Act  of 
1916  decided  to  take  a  bold  step  in  freeing  municipalities  from 
official  control  and  in  leaving  them  with  all  the  responsibilities  of 
Local  Self 'Government  within  their  municipal  areas. 

Most  of  the  boards  have  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  Act 
been  constituted  on  a  popular  basis  with  the  exception  of  very  few 
municipalities  which  are  pecuUariy  situated  but  tne  circumstanrefi 
of  which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  Four-fifths  at  least  of  the 
members  of  the  boards  are  elected  by  an  electorate,  while  not  more 
than  one-fifth  may  be  nominated  and  out  of  this  one-fifth  not  more 
than  two  may  be  nominated  directly  by  the  Government,  the 
remainder  being  nominated  by  nominating  bodies  who  are  considered 
to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  representation  on  the  muni- 
cipal board  although  anangements  could  not  be  made  for  their 
representation  through  the  electorate.  The  most  usual  and  general 
qualification  for  an  elector  in  s  municipality  is,  as  in  England,  the 
ownership  or  occupation  of  a  house  of  a  minimum  annual  value  or 
the  payment  of  a  minimum  amount  of  municipal  taxes.  There 
are  other  qualifications  such  as,  e.g.  being  a  graduate  of  a  Univeraity, 
but  few  persons  who  possess  these  separate  qualifications  do  not 
possess  the  general  qualification  of  occupying  or  owning  a  home 
of  the  minimum  annual  value. 

Of  the  83  municipalities  of  the  province  10  are  classed  as  cities 
and  the  remainder  as  non-city  municipalities.  The  10  cities  include 
all  municipalities  with  a  population  of  100,000  or  over  and  one  or 
two  of  the  more  important  towns  with  a  smaller  population.    It  is 
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only  in  the  case  of  these  city  municipalities  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment may  require  the  board  to  appoint  an  executive  officer.  The 
Local  Government  has  no  power  to  make  any  Huch  order  in  the  case 
of  the  remaining  73  municipalities.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Local 
Government  has  not  had  to  issue  any  such  orders  in  the  case  of  the 
10  municipalities  referred  to  as  all.  the  municipalities  in  which  there 
are  at  present  executive  officers  appointed  these  officers  of  their 
own  accord.  The  reason  for  the  provision  regarding  the  executive 
officer  is  as  follows  :  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  early  muni- 
cipal Acts  of  these  and  other  provinces  laid  upon  the  collective  board 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  a  great  deal  of  executive  work  and  did  not 
teatrict  the  operations  of  the  board  to  its  natural  functions,  viz. 
those  of  legislation  and  control  by  means  of  by-laws  and  of  dealing 
with  finance.  The  result  was  that  a  great  deal  of  the  executive  work 
which  is  carried  out  in  municipalities  in  the  west  by  the  executive 
staff  came  to  be  dealt  with,  in  many  cases  illegally,  by  individual 
members  of  the  board,  while  these  oases  came  up  in  large  numbers 
before  the  board  or  committees  of  the  board.  For  example,  a  board 
makes  by-laws  regulating  the  erection  and  re-erection  of  buildings 
and  regulating  sanitation.  The  enforcement  of  these  by-lawa  in 
individual  cases  ought  obviously  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  staff  of  the 
board  and  the  courts,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  been  dealt 
with  by  the  board  and  committees  of  the  board — a  most  unsuitable 
agency  for  any  such  work.  The  result  has  been  that  the  by-laws  of  the 
hoard  have  not  been  enforced  because  members  are  Lable  to  pressure 
from  their  friends,  acquaintances,  or  electors  who  may  be  required 
to  make  structural  alterations  in  buildings,  to  erect  privies,  to 
remove  nnisances  ;  while  if  the  work  had  been  left  to  the  executive 
staff  (who  would  of  course  have  been  bound  by  the  board's  by-laws) 
the  work  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactorily  carried  out  as 
the  duty  of  the  sanitary  inspectors,  medical  officers  of  health,  and 
engineers  of  the  board  would  merely  have  been  to  see  that  the  board's 
by-laws  were  enforced.  Another  result  was  that  in  the  larger  towns 
it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  without 
very  great  delay  and  congestion  of  municipal  business  and  the 
Collector-chairman  had  in  many  cases  to  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibihty  of  issuing  orders  in  the  name  of  the  board  which  he 
trusted  the  board  to  confirm  at  the  next  meeting.  If  the  boards 
had  been  set  free  from  official  control  with  this  state  of  affairs  still 
existing  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  average  non-official 
chairman  to  devote  the  time  required  to  pass  orders  in  every  indi- 
vidual case,  and  the  result  would  have  been  either  the  boards  would 
at  once  have  come  to  grief  or  that  the  selection  of  a  chairman 
would  have  been  confinra  to  the  comparatively  narrow  field  of  the 
penons  with  sufficient  leisure  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  municipal 
work.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  towns  to  provide  for  the  efficient  ana 
business-like  carrying  out  of  the  board's  orders  and  by-laws  by 
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entrusting  the  enfoicement  of  these  by-laws  and  orders  to  the  bU& 
under  the  control  of  sn  officer  who  is  colled  an  executive  officer 
and  who  it  was  origmaUy  intended  should  bold  a  position  aomewbat 
similar  to  that  of  a  town  cleik  in  an  EngUsh  Ooiporation.  Ttae 
powers  of  the  executive  officer  have,  however,  been  considenbly 
whittled  down,  but  there  was  practically  no  opposition  wbatsoevec 
by  non-official  members  to  the  proposal  that  anangementa  should 
be  made  in  this  manner  for  the  expeditious  carrying  out  of  tlie 
board's  orders  and  by-laws.  The  somewhat  slender  powers  of  tbe 
Local  Gtovernment  under  the  previous  Acts  to  interfere  with  a  board's 
resolutions  have  been  very  considerably  diminished  under  the  present 
Act.  The  power,  for  example,  to  veto  a  resolution  on  the  grauiid 
that  it  is  illegal  and  beyond  the  powers  of  the  board  was  deliberately 
removed  from  the  new  Act  as  ii  was  considered  the  boards  should 
now  be  left  to  themselves  to  sufier  the  consequence  of  their  ignorsnce 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  only  power  to  veto  a  lesolution 
or  order  of  a  board  is  that  conferred  by  section  34  of  the  Act  upon 
the  Commissionei  and  the  District  Magistrate  to  veto  an  order  or 
resolution  '  if  in  his  opinion  such  resolution  or  order  is' of  a  nature 
to  cause  or  tend  to  cause  obstruction,  annoyance,  or  injury  to  the 
public  or  to  any  class  or  body  of  persons  lawfully  employed ;  oi 
danger  to  human  life,  health,  or  satety,  or  a  tiot  or  afEray  '.  Tfai^ 
power  is  very  strictly  limited  and  is  practically  confined  to  the  only 
powers  of  a  District  Magistrate  to  prevent  danger  to  human  hie 
or  a  riot  or  afEray.  The  other  class  of  cases,  viz,  cases  of  obstruction, 
annoyance,  or  injury  to  the  public  or  any  class  or  body  of  persons 
lawfully  employed,  could  only  be  used  in  cases  where  a  reskution 
or  order  of  a  board  was  likely  to  cause  a  public  uuisance  or  was  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  annoying  a  minority  of  the  population.  It 
is  as  a  matter  of  fact  most  unlikely  that  such  powers  will  ever  be 
used,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  they  have  ever 
been  used. 

The  only  other  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government 
is  the  power  conferred  by  section  36  of  the  Act  to  call  upon  a  board 
that  has  made  default  in  performing  a  duty  to  perform  that  duty, 
and  if  the  duty  is  not  pertotmed  within  the  penod  specified  in  tne 
order,  to  order  the  District  Magistrate  to  perform  the  duty  and  to 
recover  the  expenses  from  the  municipal  fund.  This  is  an  old 
provision  which  has  never  actually  been  used  and  which  is  never 
likely  to  be  used.  The  only  real  power  which  the  Local  Government 
has  retained  is  a  power  that  it  obviously  must  retain,  viz.  that  of 
superseding  a  board  that  has  grossly  neglected  its  duty,  but  this 
again  is  a  power  that  obviously  can  only  be  used  in  very  extreme 
cases  and  is  never  likely  to  be  used  at  all. 

The  result  is,  then,  tliat  the  Local  Government  has  retained  practi- 
cally no  control  over  the  actions  of  boards  and  that  boards  have  nov 
been  set  free  from  official  control  with  full  powers  and  heavy 
responsibilities.    They  have  very  great  powers  as  regards  taxation ; 
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all  propoaala  for  the  impoBition  of  a  municipal  tax  must  originate 
with  them  ;  and  the  Local  GovenimeDt,  although  it  has  the  power 
to  lefose  ganction  to  proposals  for  taxation,  has  no  power  to  impose 
a  tax  itself,  and  has  no  power,  if  it  seeks  to  modify  the  proposals  of 
the  board,  to  make  any  modification  which  may  increase  the  amount 
of  the  tax  to  be  imposed.  Again  in  legislative  matters  the  board  has 
eoormous  powers,  powers  to  legislate  and  make  by-laws  on  almost 
every  conceivable  subject  (section  298  of  the  Act). 

The  experiment  now  made  in  the  United  Provinces  is  far  in 
advance  of  anything  attempted  in  any  other  province,  and  is  a  very 
real  experiment  in  Local  Self- Government.  The  results  of  the 
experiment  will  be  very  interesting  to  watch  ;  for  if  municipal 
members  are  unable  to  run  the  affairs  of  their  own  town  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  can  be  deemed  able  to  run  the  afiaiis  of  a  la^er 
area,  while  if  the  experiment  is  a  success  it  will  afford  grovmds  for 
experiment  on  a  wider  field. 

As  to  communal  representation  it  is  only  fair  to  state  the  actnal 
history  of  the  case,  which  is,  tJtat,  when  Lord  Morley  started  his 
Councils  scheme  on  somewhat  hasty  lines,  in  response  to  protests 
from  the  Mohammedan  community  in  London,  he  made  a  promise 
that  both  in  the  Council  elections  and  in  the  Sections  to  all  repre- 
Mutative  bodies,  such  as  mimicipal  and  district  boards,  the 
Mohammedans  would  be  guaranteed  a  separate  electorate.  This 
promise  was  repeated  by  Lord  Minto,  and  has  been  definitely 
embodied  in  the  rules  for  separate  representation  for  the  legislative 
conncila  both  provincial  and  imperial.  When  the  proposal  to  amend 
the  United  Provinces  Municipalities  Act,  with  a  view  to  making  it 
possible  to  release  the  municipal  boards  entirely  from  official  control, 
was  brought  op  the  Mohammedans  at  once  objected  and  claimed  the 
redemption  of  the  promise  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Viceroy  before  they  would  agree  to  the  boards  being  released  from 
official  control,  and  the  definite  provisions  now  made  in  the  United 
Provinces  Municipalities  Act  were  the  results  of  a  compromise 
between  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  non-official  members  of  the 
Conncii.  The  Bill  in  fact  would  never  have  been  passed  if  this  pro- 
vision had  not  been  inserted.  The  other  possible  remedies  had  of 
course  been  considered  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use  raising  them  as  neitl^ 
party  would  look  at  them.  It  is  of  little  use  suggestinic  proportional 
repTSBentation  in  this  country  when  the  House  of  Commons  has 
itself  refused  to  recognize  the  principle.  The  method  of  votii^ 
under  that  STstem  is  no  doubt  simple,  but  the  method  of  counting 
is,  as  you  admit,  complex,  and  must  be  done  by  experts  and  the 
difficulty  of  suggesting  any  such  system  in  this  country  is  that 
the  system  of  counting  is  unduly  complex  and  is  very  difficult  to 
explain  to  the  voters. 

As  regards  the  methods  of  taxation  in  municipalities  out  of  a  total 
income  {I  quote  the  figures  in  thousands  of  rupees)  of  94,42  in  the 
year  1916-16,  29,44  was  derived  from  octroi,  4,28  from  house-tax, 
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98  from  a  tax  on  vehicles  and  animals,  1,83  from  a  tax  on  profes- 
BioDs  and  trades,  1,63  from  tolls,  6,57  ^m  water-rate,  68  from 
conservancy,  3,46  from  a  tax  on  circumBtancea  and  property,  3,i6 
from  terminal  tax,  56  from  terminal  toll,  and  93  from  a  pUgrim 
tax.  There  are  at  present  only  33  municipalities  in  which  octroi  is 
in  force,  and  the  reason  why  this  tax,  which  is  such  an  obstacle  to 
trade,  has  not  been  abolished  in  those  33  municipalities  is  that  in 
has  not  hitherto  been  found  possible  to  immediately  rej^ace  it  by 
direct  taxation.  Wherever  it  was  possible  to  abolish  the  octroi 
tax  and  replace  by  direct  taxation  it  has  been  abolished  within  the 
last  eight  years.  Froposab  are  now  being  considered,  however,  for 
the  abolition  of  octroi  in  all  the  other  towns  where  it  will  probably  be 
replaced  by  a  light  tendnal  tax  collected  mainly  by  the  railwars. 
But  you  will  see  from  the  above  figures  that  there  is  already  a  Ski 
amount  of  direct  taxation.  Direct  taxation,  however,  is  still 
extremely  unpopular,  and  in  spite  of  its  obvious  beneficial  educative 
effect  in  compellina  the  ratepayers  to  take  an  interest  in  municipal 
matters  still  finds  bttle  favour  with  the  politicians. 

§  43.  The  forty-eight  districtB  of  the  United  Frovincee  are, 
as  we  noticed  above,  grouped  into  ten  divisionB  each  in  charge 
of  a  commissioner.  The  fmiction  of  these  superior  officers 
is  generally  to  reduce  the  volume  of  work  which  would 
otherwise  go  from  the  district  officers  to  the  Board  of  Revalue 
and  government  secretaries.  The  Board  is  the  final  court 
of  appeal  in  revenue  cases,  but  commissioners  dispose  of 
a  large  number  of  appeals  from  district  courts  before  they 
get  to  the  Board.  In  agrarian  matters  generally  they  '  devil ' 
for  the  Board  or  government  by  giving  advice  or  encourage- 
ment, settling  whatever  can  be  settled,  pouring  oil  on 
troubled  waters,  applying  the  whip  and  spur  if  necessary, 
and  keeping  the  higher  authorities  in  touch  with  the  people. 
District  officers  sometimes  whisper  that  commissioners  are 
the  ^th  wheel  in  the  administrative  coach.  When  they  come 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  commissioner  later  in  life  they 
sfte  apt  to  revise  that  opinion,  and  compare  him  to  oil  in 
a  motor  car,  theoretically  unnecessary,  but  practically 
most  useful.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  members  of  the 
Board  or  the  Central  Government  could  get  through  their 
work  without  them,  unless  the  personnel  of  the  Board  and 
government  secretaries  were  greatly  increased.  There 
would  probably  be  Uttle  or  no  saving  in  the  actual  number 
of  officM^.  The  change  in  fact  might  mean  simply  a  transfer 
of  senior  officers  from  the  mufaseil  to  the  capital  of  the 
province,  which  could  scarcely  be  reckoned  a  chaise  for  the 
better. 
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(July  1917) 
5  1.  In  the  first  of  these  studies,  the  ch&in  of  authority  waa 
traced  from  the  Imperial  Cabinet  in  London  to  Delhi  and 
Simla,  thence  to  the  capital  of  the  province,  to  the  city  which 
fonns  the  centre  of  the  division,  to  the  country  town  which 
fonna  the  centre  of  the  district,  and  finally,  to  the  village 
which  constitutes  the  typical  unit  of  Indian  society.  But 
let  it  be  resized  that  in  all  these  cities  and  towns  there 
dwells  but  one-tenth  of  the  total  population  of  India. 
The  remaining  nine-tenths  live  in  purely  rural  surroundings, 
and  draw  their  subsistence  directly  or  indirectly  from 
tillage  of  the  soil. 

In  England  the  rural  population  is  partly  gathered  in 
villages,  but  the  landscape  is  dotted  with  country  houses, 
farms,  and  cottages,  whose  isolation  bears  witness  to 
a  condition  of  peace  and  security  established  centuries  ago. 
In  the  greater  part  of  India  it  is  otherwise.  Except  in 
Asaam,  Eastern  Bengal,  and  the  west  coast  of  Madras, 
moet  of  the  rural  population  of  India  is  congregated  in 
closely  congested  hamlets  rising  like  mounds  from  the 
centre  of  the  cultivated  fields.  Long  ages  of  recurring 
disorder  and  rapine  have  imposed  on  the  mass  of  the  Indian 
people  the  gregarious  habits  of  the  ant.  The  mass  of  thickly 
crowded  dwellings,  moulded  from  the  earth  of  the  plain 
in  which  they  stiuid,  and  threaded  by  narrow  and  tortuous 
lanes,  is,  indeed,  strangely  suggestive  of  an  ant-heap.  The 
suggestion  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  village  is  usually 
super-imposed  on  a  mound,  which  the  casual  traveller  is 
apt  to  suppose  to  be  some  natural  hillock,  chosen  by  the 
viIlagOTs  for  the  purpose  of  better  drainage  or  defence. 
In  this,  however,  he  is  usually  mistaken ;  for  the  mound 
is  commonly  composed  of  the  debris  of  dwellings,  many 
of  which  had  crumbled  to  dust  before  the  art  of  writing 
was  known  or  history  had  dawned.  When  wolves  still 
howled  where  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Paul's  now  stand,  and  the 
very  names  of  Athens  or  Rome  were  unheard  of,  there  lived 
and  toiled  on  these  sites  the  predecessors  of  the  villagers 
who  tenant  them  to-day.   It  is  with  some  feeling  of  reverence 
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that  the  western  parvenu  shonld  view  these  popnlow 
mounds,  and  know  himself  to  be  but  a  creature  of  an  hour. 
Nearly  nine'tenths  of  the  people  of  India  live  in  such 
villat^ea,  which  number  72B,605  with  an  average  population 
of  364. 

To  an  Englishman  the  word  '  village '  suggeetB  merely 
the  church  and  the  houses  which  duster  round  it.  In  Anglo- 
Indian  termmology  it  signifies  rather  what  the  Englishman 
would  ezprras  by  the  word  '  parish  ','  It  includes  the 
cultivated  lands,  and  often,  some  commonage,  which 
surround  the  hamlet.  It  is  from  these  surrounding  lands 
that  the  snl«istenoe  of  the  villagers  is  drawn.  But  unlike 
the  English  parish,  the  villages  do  not  cover  the  face  of 
the  whole  country.  There  are  tracts  which  are  waste  or 
covered  with  jungle,  very  largely  the  property  of  govern- 
ment, which  are  not  included  within  the  area  of  any  village. 
Such  waste,  when  privately  owned,  is  usually  included  in 
a  village. 

§  2.  It  is  from  the  produce  raised  on  the  fields  by  the 
vill^era,  that  revenues  have  been  drawn  which  have  enabled 
a  succession  of  conquerors  to  rear  kingdoms  and  empires 
in  India.  Their  thrones  have  always  depended  upon  the 
continuance  of  their  ability  to  collect  these  revenues.  By 
immemorial  tradition  the  ruler  has  been  entitled  to  a  portion 
of  the  grain  heaps  collected  in  the  village  when  harvesting 
is  done. 

Thus  Sir  John  Malcolm  quotes  the  Mahabharata  as  alluding  to 
the  origin  of  kings :   '  Hankind  '  (aays  tiie  author)  were  oondnually 

*  A  oommiaBionei  notes  :  *  Then  u  no  Englisli  word  which  repiesenti 
the  moMiing  of  the  word  "  mauzA  ".  It  meuia  a  oolleotion  of  plots  of  lud 
neually  in  a  ring  fenoe  which  is  treated  as  a  unit  for  all  admin istist in 
purposes.  It  need  not  necessarily  oootain  any  inhabited  honsee  at  tdl,  bat 
it  may  contain  many  villages  (gtton).  The  word  "  parish  "  is  the  neaitst 
English  equivalent  but  sometimes  a  "  roauza"  may  contain  as  little  se 
a  hundred  acres  without  one  inhabitant.' 

Another  ofBoei  writes  :  '  I  am  not  sure  of  the  comparison.  "  Pariah  " 
seema  to  denote  a  wBll-ordered  villofie  with  ohnrcb,  ftc.,  and  a  nnmbercF 
scattered  farms  with  one  or  two  good  metal  raada  running  through  it,  niid 
lanea  for  the  rest.    This  give«  a  false  idea  of  my  idea  of  the  Endiui  viilair. 

'The  main  site  or  "  abadi  ",  with  possibly  a  few  acattered  "purwaa" 
(hamlets).  The  rest  nearly  all  under  cultivation,  though  there  may  be 
some  groves  and  now  and  again  some  acrapa  of  jungle.  The  villages  lie 
very  often  with  nothing  to  separate  them  from  the  next  village,  and 
internally  they  have  the  moat  primitive  means  of  communication. 

'  If  you  walk  round  a  few  next  cold  weather  you  will  I  think  find  thai 

laideaofap    ''     "'        "         " '      ■•    ■     ■       -.    - — 

better  than  I 
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opposing  each  other,  and  they  at  last  went  to  Brahma  to  aak  him  to 
appoint  a  king  over  them.  Manu  was  directed  to  be  their  king.  He 
replied,  '  I  feai  a  sinful  action  :  govemnaent  is  arduous,  especially 
among  ever-lying  men.'  They  said,  '  Fear  not ;  you  will  receive  a  re- 
compense :  oi  beasts  a  fiftieth  part,  and  also  of  gold,  and  we  will 
give  you  a  tenth  of  the  com,  increasing  your  store,'  &c.  Manu 
(chap,  vii,  127-30}  says  :  '  Of  cattle,  of  gems,  of  gold  and  silver, 
added  each  year  to  the  capital  stock  (the  king's  share)  iaa  fiftieth  part, 
of  grain  an  eighth  part  or  a  sixth  or  a  twelfth,  according  to  the  difier- 
ence  of  the  soil  and  the  labour  necessary  to  cultivate  it.'  In  ch&p.  zv; 
US,  it  is  admitted  that  the  share  may  be  raised  to  one-fonith  of  the 
crops  at  a  time  of  urgent  necessity,  as  in  war  or  invasion  ;  and  so 
the  tax  on  the  mercantile  classes  may  be  raised.  It  was  noticed  that 
in  Alexander's  time  the  cultivators  were  already  contributing  one- 
lourth  of  the  grain.  In  the  great  southern  Hindu  kingdom  of 
Bijanagar  or  Vijayanagar  (which  lasted  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century),  the  Minister  Vidyaranya  declared  that  a  king  who  took 
more  than  one-sixth  *  shall  be  deemed  impious  in  this  world,  and  shall 
be  cast  into  hell-flsmea  in  the  next '. 

From  the  many  allusions  in  books,  it  seems  probable  that,  as  long 
as  the  old  kdngdoma  were  at  peace,  the  traditional  sixth  was  adhered 
to.  The  king  had  no  expanding  administrations  noi  demands  like 
those  on  a  modem  government ;  and  as  long  as  the  revenue  share 
came  in  r^ularly,  and  as  it  was  moderately  increased  by  increase  of 
cultivation  and  by  the  other  tolls  and  dues  which  the  king  levied,  he 
had  no  great  temptation  to  raise  the  share,  at  any  rate  formally  and 
openly.  But  there  always  comes  a  time  when  invasion  and  war  and 
other  difficulties  disturb  afiaire ;  and  in  later  days  we  shall  find 
Hindu  IdngdomB,  no  less  than  others,  raising  the  revenue  freely.^ 

The  learned  author  then  adds  in  a  note  : 

It  should  be  remembered  with  reference  to  the  supposed  modera- 
tion of  the  one-sixth,  that  it  really  lepresented  little  more  than 
a  cha^  for  the  royal  '  privy  purse  '.  No  public  works,  no  araiy, 
and  no  police  had  to  be  maintained  out  of  it.  The  army  was  sup- 
ported by  the  estates  on  the  feudal  system,  and  so  with  the  police 
as  far  as  there  was  any  distinct  from  the  military  force.  And  when 
the  great  tanks,  bathing-places,  and  other  works  which  are  now 
looked  on  with  just  admiration  as  showing  the  wealth,  power,  and 
wisdom  of  the  old  kings,  were  made,  it  was  chiefly  by  unpaid  labour, 
or  at  least  by  labour  fed  with  food  taken  from  the  neighbourhood. 
All  this  cannot  be  ignored  in  comparing  the  modem  system  with  the 
ancient.* 

That  ancient  Hindu  code,  the  laws  of  Manu,  prescribe 
that  one-twelfth,  one-eighth,  or  even  one-quarter  of  each 
'  Land  Sjfiltn%a  of  Britith  India,  by  B.  H.  Baden-Powtjl,  p.  264. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  2fle. 
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heap  may  be  taken  according  to  the  necesaities  of  the  King. 
Akbar  ia  stated  to  have  taken  one-third  or  one-quarter, 
and  the  Marathas  in  their  insatiable  greed  appropriated 
up  to  a  half.  The  maxim  of  a  Mohammedan  lawyer  is  quoted 
to  the  effect  that  '  there  shall  be  left  for  every  man  who 
cultivatea  his  lands  as  much  as  he  requires  for  his  own 
support  till  the  next  crop  be  reaped,  and  that  of  his  family 
and  for  seed.  This  much  shall  be  left  to  him  :  What  remains 
is  land  tax  and  shall  go  to  the  public  treasury  '.^ 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  go  into  further  detail,  because, 
whatever  was  the  early  practice,  and  whatever  its  causes  and  its 
duration,  it  is  quite  certain,  as  Campbell  remarks,  that  in  lat«T 
times  the  practice  in  all  States — a  practice  that  can  be  traced  back 
before  the  end  o£  the  seventeenth  century,  at  any  rate— was  to  take 
a  half  of  the  grain  in  some  cases  and  in  places  where  money  aatese- 
ments  were  levied,  as  much  as  could  be  got  without  driving  the  isiTstj 
to  abscond  into  the  jungle,  and  by  the  carefully  elastic  mode  ol 
exaction  which  the  old  nners  were  so  clever  in  applying,* 

Such  was  the  view  adopted  by  the  Mughal  emperors  and 
reduced  to  a  system  by  Akbar  the  Great.  His  principal 
reform  consisted  in  fixing  the  revenue  on  each  holding  for 
a  period  of  years,  but  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time, 
so  as  to  let  the  cultivator  know  where  he  stood,  and  also 
in  converting  the  revenue  where  possible  from  a  payment 
in  kind  into  a  cash  rent.  This  clearly  implied  that  the  state 
was  the  real  owner  of  the  soil,  and  the  revenue  derived  br 
the  state  was  not  a  tax  but  a  rent.  For  this  purpose  a 
cadastral  survey  was  made  and  a  doomsday  book  compiled 
like  that  which  William  the  Conqueror  compiled  for  Enghind. 
The  officers,  through  whose  agency  these  surveys  and  records 
were  framed,  were  the  patwaris,  or  village  accountants, 
supervised  by  kanungos,  in  charge  of  a  larger  area  called 
the  pargana. 

§  3.  The  collection  of  the  revenues  was  doubtless  farmed 
out  to  contractors ;  but  at  least  there  were  data  by  which  the 
exactions  of  the  revenue  farmers  could  be  checked,  so  long 
as  the  authority  of  the  central  government  at  Agra  or 
Delhi  remained  effective. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  beat  days  of  Mughal  rule,  modaration 
and  control  over  collecting  officers  were  duly  observed ;    but  no 

^  B«port  on  the  setUement  of  the  Begum  Sunuoo's  Peigannaihs,  1840 
(Nortk-Wutent  Prtwineeg  Bevmue  Reporter,  vol.  ii,  1874  :  quoted  Imfovi 
GoiOlur  of  India,  vol.  iv,  p.  220). 

■  Land  Syitmu  of  BrilUk  India,  by  B.  H.  Baden-Powell,  vol.  i,  p.  HU. 
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ruler  ever  dreamt  that  he  might  not  from  time  to  time  (as  he  chose — 
there  was  no  other  principle)  revise  the  assessment.  Good  rulers 
did  BO  by  a  formal  measurement  and  moderate  additions.  IndifEeient 
rulers  did  so  by  the  easier  expedient  of  merely  adding  on  '  cesses  ' 
(known  in  revenue  language  as  '  hubub  '  and  '  abwab  ').  Bad  rulers 
simply  bargained  with  farmers  for  fixed  sums,  thus  both  compelling 
and  encouraging  the  farmer  to  raise  the  assessment  on  the  Cultivators, 
or,  in  other  woida,  delegating  to  the  farmer  the  proper  functions 
of  the  State  officer  in  reyising  assessments.' 

Ab  the  Mughal  power  decayed,  the  survey  and  records 
became  obsolete,  and  the  worst  evils  of  revenue  farming 
became  rampant.  The  revenues  of  districts  or  even  provinces 
were  presented  to  favourites,  or  else  used  to  conciliate 
dangerous  satraps.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  practice 
that  rights  to  collect  revenue  in  Bengal  were  conceded  to  the 
British  East  India  Company,  and  also  to  CHve  in  person. 
The,eKten&ion  of  British  dominion  has  everywhere  meant  an 
assumption  of  the  right  to  collect  the  revenues  and  finally 
of  the  Mughal  claim  to  the  general  ownership  of  the  land. 

We  find  that  in  modem  times,  all  Native  States  claimed,  and  still 
claim,  tohede  faOo  owners  of  every  aore  of  soil  in  their  States,  and 
have  taken  as  much  land-revenue  as  they  could  get  without  seriously 
iitarving  the  people.*  ...  It  will  be  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  weight 
of  law-books  and  commentaries,  we  shall  end,  in  India,  with  findmg 
that,  as  already  stated,  the  Eiug  or  the  State  claimed  to  be  the  only 
owner  oi  landlord  of  all  land.  At  least  that  certainly  had  come  to  pass 
by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.'  .  .  .  Certainly,  however,  the 
Goreromento  of  that  time  did,  and  the  native  governments  of  the 
present  day  do,  make  a  claim  to  be  landlords  of  all  land — but  they 
should  rather  base  such  a  claim  on  conquest  and  the  disorders  of 
later  times,  than  on  any  of  these  ancient  authorities.  Putting  aside 
the  obvious  mistake  about '  ancient  usage  '  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
Xr.  James  Qrant,  and  Colonel  Munio,  and  many  others,  could  have 
been  mistaken  about  the  fact  that  in  theii  time  all  governments  did 
I'laim  to  be  land-owners  ;  and,  as  I  said,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Nizam  and  other  rulers  make  the  same  claim  now.* 

With  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  these  claims  were 
adopted  by  the  British  Government,  Baden -Powell  remarks — 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  what  was  meant  by  the  various  declarations 
in  the  Regulations  and  elsewhere,  was  this ;  that  the  Government 
claimed  to  succeed  to  the  defado  position  of  the  preceding  ruler 
only  so  far  as  to  use  the  position  (not  to  its  full  logical  extent  but) 

>  Ibid.,  p.  26S.  '  Ibid.,  p.  24«. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  226.  *  Ibid.,  p.  231. 
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as  a  locu^  slaii<!i  for  redistributing,  conferring,  and  recognizing  rights 
on  a  new  basis. 

And  the  outcome  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Government  was  this— 
that  it  at  once  recognized  certain  rights  in  private  individuals,  and 
only  retained  such  rights  for  itself  as  were  necessary. 

The  power  to  make  tliis  distribution  was  no  doubt  based  on  the 
lie  facto  power  of  the  Government  to  dispose  of  all  land. 

I  may  exhibit  the  main  features  of  the  disposition  of  landed  rights 
made  by  Government  under  five  heads. 

(1)  Government  used  its  own  eminent  claim  as  a  starting-point 

from  which  to  recognize  or  confer  definite  titles  in  the 
land,  in  favour  of  persons  or  communities  that  it  deemed 
entitled. 

(2)  It  retained  the  unquestionable  right  of  the  State  to  all  waste 

lands,  exhibiting,  however,  the  greatest  tenderness  to  all 
possible  rights  either  of  property  or  of  user,  that  might 
exist  in  such  lands  when  proposed  to  be  sold  or  granted 
away.  This  right  it  exercised  for  the  public  benefit,  dther 
leasing  or  selling  land  to  cultivators  or  to  capitalists  for 
special  treatment ;  thus  encouraging  the  introduction  of  tea, 
coffee,  cinchona,  and  other  valuable  staples.  Or  it  used  the 
right  as  the  basis  for  constituting  State  Forests  for  the  public 
benefit,  or  for  establishing  Government  buildings,  farms, 
grazing  grounds,  and  the  like. 

(3)  It  retained  useful  subsidiary  rights — such  as  minerals,  or  the 

right  to  water  in  lakes  and  streams.  In  some  cases  It  has 
granted  these  away,  but  all  later  laws  reserve  such  rights. 

(4)  It  retained  the  right  of  escheat ;   and  of  course  to  dispose  of 

estates  forfeited  for  crime,  rebellion,  &c. 

(5)  It  reserved  the  right  necessary  for  the  security  of  it«  income 

(a  right  which  was  never  theoretically  doubtful  from  the 
earliest  times)  of  regarding  all  land  as  in  a  manner  hypo- 
thecated as  security  for  the  land  revenue.    This  hypotheca- 
tion neces-sarily  implies  or  inchides  a  right  of  sale  in  case  the 
revenue  is  in  arrears. 
After  Government  has  so  distinctly  eonferred  proprietary  rights 
in  land,  anv  later  use  of  the  term  '  universal  landlord  ',  as  applied 
to  Government,  can  only  be  in  the  nature  of  a  metaphor,  or  with 
reference  to  the  ultimate  claim  of  Government  alluded  to  in  the  last 
paragrapii  or  that  which  arises  in  case  of  a  failure  of  heirs. 

The  only  function  of  a  landlord  that  a  Government  exercises,  is 
the  general  care  for  the  progress  of  the  estates  ;  making  advances 
to  enable  the  cultivators  to  sink  wells  or  effect  other  improvements  ; 
advancing  money  for  general  agricultural  purposes  (under  special 
Acts);  suspending  or  remitting  the  demand  for  revenue  owing  to 
famine  or  calamity  of  season. 

The  land  revenue  cannot  then  be  considered  as  a  rent,  not  even  in 
raiyatwari  lands,  where  the  law  (as  in  Bombay)  happens  to  call  the 
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holder  of  land  an  '  occupant ',  not  a  proprieloT.  The  reason  for 
adopting  this  term  will  be  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Bombay  tenureB. 
Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  epecial  definition  does  not  entitle 
Government  to  a  true  rent.  Nowhere,  and  under  no  revenue  syBtem, 
does  Government  claim  to  take  the  '  unearned  increment ',  or  the 
whole  of  what  remains  after  the  wages  of  labour,  or  cost  of  cultiva- 
tioQ  and  profits  of  capital,  have  been  accounted  for. 

If  we  cannot  be  content  to  speak  of  '  land  revenue '  and  must 
further  define,  I  should  be  inclined  to  regard  the  charge  as  more 
to  the  nature  of  a  tax  on  agricultural  incomes.^ 

S  4.  This  view,  though  entitled  to  much  consideration,  does 
not  meet  with  muversal  acceptance.  There  is  controversy, 
both  in  official  circlefl  and  among  Indian  publicists,  as  to 
whether  government  revenue  from  land  is  a  rent  or  a  tax. 
A  decision  is  evaded  by  its  description  in  the  Indian  accounts 
as  '  revenue  '.  It  remains  true  none  the  less  that  the  British 
administration  inherited  from  the  Mughal  Empire  a  system 
of  public  finance  which  was  capable  of  being  brought  into 
strict  accord  with  the  theories  afterwards  propounded  by 
Henry  George  and  his  followers.  The  rent  obtainable  from 
land  itself,  apart  from  returns  on  account  of  improvements, 
the  true  rent  that  is  to  say,  is  not  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
private  owners  or  cultivatora.  It  arises  from  some  natural 
superiority  in  the  character  or  position  of  the  rent-bearing 
land,  as  compared  with  other  land,  which  would  only 
support  the  cultivator  provided  he  received  the  whole  of 
the  returns.  The  moment  a  plot  of  land,  by  reason  of  the 
superiority  of  its  soil,  climate,  or  position,  is  capable  of 
yielding  more  produce  than  the  cultivator  requires  for  his 
support,  that  cultivator  is  in  a  position  to  sublet  it  to  some 
other  husbandman  who  will  pay  that  difference  for  the  right 
to  live  on  it.  The  value  of  its  products  may  be  enhanced 
by  a  variety  of  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  cultivator 
or  owner.  The  enforcement  of  law  and  effective  protection 
by  the  state,  such  as  was  afforded  by  the  Mughal  Empu% 
and  the  British  administration,  are  cases  in  point.  The 
p«wth  of  a  city  affording  a  market  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  land  is  another.  And  apart  from  all  these  factors  there 
must  be  a  general  growth  in  the  cash  value  of  the  produce, 
because,  while  the  population  of  the  world  continues  to 
increase,  the  area  of  its  soil  remains  fixed.  In  any  case  the 
true  economic  rent  of  land  is  not  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
cultivator  or  owner.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  unearned  incre- 
ment due  to  its  intrinsic  superiority  over  poorer  land  or 
'  Land  Syalema  of  Briti/A  India,  by  B.  H.  Baden-Powell,  toL  i,  p.  234. 
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to  the  efforts  of  the  community  as  a  whole  The  argument, 
therefore,  is  that  this  unearned  increment  should  inure  to 
the  benefit,  not  of  the  individual  cultivator  or  owner,  but 
to  the  commmiity  as  a  whole.  The  followers  of  Henn' 
George  have  urged  that  this  unearned  increment  will  suffice 
to  meet  all  the  public  expenses,  if  reserved  to  the  et&te. 
which  wiU  therefore  be  relieved  from  the  necesaity  of 
imposing  taxes  properly  so  called.  The  school  of  econonustB 
holding  these  doctrines  has  been  given  the  inappropriate 
name  of  single-taxers.  Their  real  doctrine  is  that  no  taxes 
at  all  would  be  needed,  if  rent,  and  the  increase  in  rent, 
were  reserved  to  the  service  of  the  community  which  creatfs 
it.  Whether  from  the  name  of  the  American  thinker  who 
first  developed  these  doctrines,  or  from  that  of  their  great«et 
practical  exponent,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  they  may  with 
convenience  be  referred  to  as  the  '  Georgian  principle  '. 

§  5.  Had  Henry  George  lived  and  propounded  these  doc- 
trines a  century  earlier,  they  would  probably  have  exercised 
from  the  outset  a  determining  iofiuence  on  the  history  of 
the  revenue  system  in  India.  Rarely  has  the  government 
of  an  old  and  populous  country  been  so  well  situated  as 
the  British  administration  was  in  the  eighteenth  centnn' 
to  claim  the  ownership  of  all  the  land  and  the  public  right 
to  the  gradual  increase  in  the  value  of  the  rent  it  yielded. 
It  inherited  that  claim  from  the  Mughal  Empire,  and  it 
also  had,  as  an  example  to  be  followed,  the  system  of  AkW, 
whereby  a  fresh  valuation  of  the  rent  could  be  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  increase  thereof  could  be  realized 
for  the  service  of  the  state. 

If  throughout  India  the  land  were  re-valued  periodically, 
if  the  true  rent  was  ascertained,  and  if  that  amount,  subject 
only  to  fair  commission  paid  to  intermediary  collectors, 
accrued  to  the  community  at  large,  the  ideate  of  HeDrj 
George  would  be  nearer  to  realization  in  this  ancient  coontrv 
even  than  in  newer  communities,  to  which  they  are  priaa 
facie  more  easily  applicable.  It  might  even  have  proved 
that  the  whole  public  cost  of  an  administration  so  economic^ 
as  that  of  India  ^  might  have  been  met  from  the  growing 

^  An  Indiait  ctitic  notes  :  '  The  administration  of  India  is  deecnbed  u 
particnlarly  economical.  la  it  so  I  The  public  demand  for  the  adminiMn- 
tion  of  the  oountiy  may  be  low,  but  the  actual  cost  of  the  exiatuig  mBchinen' 
of  admin istiatioo  is  generally  beliered  to  be  the  hisheat  in  the  «oiU 
whoi  compared  with  the  correspoDding  machineiy  of  admicistraticfi  in 
other  countries  of  the  world.  This  belief  is  based  on  such  facta  ae  iR 
stat«d  in  the  article  on  "Cost  of  AdmiaiatratioD  in  India,  Japan,  wd 
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value  of  rent  without  resort  to  taxation  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word. 

§  6.  Such  were  the  poBsibilities,  had  they  been  foreseen, 
of  a  just  distribution  of  the  public  burdens,  when,  in  the  time 
of  Warren  Hastings  and  his  successor  Lord  Comwallis,  the 
British  East  India  Company  found  itself  entitled,  by  virtue 
of  a  direct  grant  from  the  Mughal  Empire,  to  the  public 
revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  .  The  subsequent 
treatment  of  those  revenues  by  the  Company  was  influenced 
by  two  dominating  factors. 

In  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  disorder 
the  surveys  and  records  initiated  by  Akbar  had  practically 
disappeared.  At  that  time,  moreover,  the  Company  had 
no  trained  staff  at  its  disposal  competent  to  frame  such 
records  anew. 

In  the  second  place  the  only  system  of  land-tenure 
known  to  the  Company  and  its  officers  was  that  established 
in  En^nd.  The  English  landlord  was  then  r^arded  as 
the  backbone  of  the  British  constitution.  The  country 
gentleman,  by  virtue  of  his  influence  as  a  landlord,  enhanced 
by  his  ofGcial  position  of  justice  of  the  peace,  was  the  main- 
stay of  public  order  and  administration  in  his  own  country- 
side. I^om  the  income  he  drew  he  was  expected  to  make 
improvements  in  the  holdings  of  his  tenants,  and  from  the 
land  he  kept  in  his  own  hands  to  set  &n  example  of  enlight- 
ened and  progressive  cultivation. 

When  the  Company's  officials  addressed  themselves  to 
the  task  of  collecting  the  land  revenues  of  Bengal,  they 
found  that  the  zamindars  or  tax-farmers  were  the  persons 
who  had  been  liable  for  the  payments  to  the  government, 
and  were,  indeed,  the  only  agency  through  which  the 
revenue  could  be  collected.  Superficially  the  position 
claimed  by  the  zamindars  resembled  that  of  the  English 
landlords.  The  Company's  stafi,  who  knew  more  about 
trade  than  land-tenures,  were  in  numbers  as  well  as  in 
training  unequal  to  the  task  of  compiling  the  elaborate 
data  necessary  to  enable  a  collection  to  be  made  from  the 
cultivators  themselves.  They,  therefore,  confined  themselves 
to  the  task  of  determining  with  the  aid  of  the  kanungos, 

(1}  Who  were  the  zamindars  responsible  for  the  revenue 
of  each  locality. 

U.S.A.",  by  Lida  Lajpat  Bai,  pabluhed  in  the  Modem  Reviao  of  January 
1916.' 
Tbe  subject  is  disciused  in  the  later  pages  of  Ihia  study. 
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(2)  How  mnch  revenue  that  locality  was  capable  of  realie- 
ing  as  judged  by  rec^it  collections. 

At  first  these  assessments  were  revised  every  ten  years, 
and  the  zamindars  were  made  responsible  to  the  Company 
for  90  per  cent,  of  the  assessment,  10  per  cent,  being  left 
to  them  as  commission.  It  is  a  point  always  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  assessments  which  preceded  the  permanent 
settlement  of  Bengal  were  not  based  upon  any  surveys  or 
record  of  rights. 

§  7.  The  policy  of  recognizing  the  zamindars  in  Bengal 
was  never  in  question.  John  Shore  advised  it  no  less  than 
Comwallis  himself.  The  only  point  in  dispute  between 
Comwallis  and  his  able  and  experienced  lieutenant  was  as 
to  the  expediency  of  the  periocuc  revisions  of  the  amounts 
for  which  the  zamindars  were  to  be  made  responsible. 
Contrary  to  the  views  of  Shore,  the  argument  in  favour 
of  putting  the  zamindars  in  the  same  position  as  the  English 
landlords  prevailed.  The  Directors  agreed  with  the  argu- 
ments of  Comwallis  that  the  payments  of  the  samindare 
should  be  permanently  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  assessment 
of  1793. 

The  proclamation,  after  reciting  that  the  Govemor-General-in- 
Council  had  been  empowered  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  '  declare 
the  jumma  which  has  been  or  may  be  aBseased  upon  their  lands  . . . 
fixed  for  ever '  went  on  to  eay  :  The  Govemor-General-in-Coundl 
accordingly  declares  to  the  zamindars,  independent  taluqdars,  and 
other  actual  proprietors  of  land  with  or  on  behalf  of  whom  a  Settle- 
ment has  been  completed,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
SetUement  (ten  years)  no  alteration  will  be  made  in  the  aasessment 
which  they  have  respectively  engaged  to  pay,  but  that  they  and  thai 
beira  and  lawful  successors  will  be  allowed  to  hold  their  eatatefl  it 
auch  aaaeasment  for  ever.* 

This  meant  the  conversion  of  their  liability  to  the  state 
for  the  true  rent,  less  a  commission  representing  the  cost  of 
collection,  to  a  quit  rent  or  fixed  tax  on  land  similar  to  that 
imposed  on  English  estates.  They  would  thus  becoiue 
landlords  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  gradual 
increment  of  rent  would  then  accrue  to  their  own  profit 
instead  of  to  that  of  the  public  purse. 

§  8.  From  these  funds,  as  Comwallis  believed,  they  would 
effect  improvements  on  theur  estates  in  the  spirit  of  a  good 
English  landlord.  They  would  further  be  interested  as 
a  class  to  support  the  government  which  had  made  thiE 
1  Land  SytUma  qf  Britith  India,  by  B.  H.  Baden-Powell,  vol.  i,  p.  400. 
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tjettlement ;  for  the  real  permanence  of  the  settlement 
would  lai^ty  depend  upon  the  government  which  made  it. 
Identified  by  their  interests  with  the  govemment  they 
would  act  88  centres  of  authority  in  their  own  district, 
and  would  aid  the  government  in  preserving  order  and  in 
enforcing  law.  The  vast  enhancement  in  the  value  of  rents, 
which  was  destined  to  take  place,  was  not  foreseen. 

S  9.  By  this  decision  the  freehold  title  was  practically 
ahenated  by  the  state  and  veeted  in  the  zamiudars,  who 
were  by  origin  the  agents  of  the  government  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  rents.  This  system,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Permanent  Settlement,  has  been  applied  to  five-sixths 
of  the  land  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  to  one-eighth 
of  Assam,  to  one-tenth  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  to 
one  quarter  of  Madras,  which  together  represent  one-fifth 
of  the  total  area  of  British  India  and  include  the  richest 
part  of  that  area.  The  result  is  that  this  20  per  cent,  of 
the  area  of  British  India  yields  only  16  per  cent,  of  its  total 
revenuee  from  land.  The  relation  of  the  revenue  to  the  rent 
hag  now  fallen  from  over  90  per  cent,  to  less  than  25  per  cent. 

§  10.  The  effect  on  one  particular  district,  Faridpnr,  is 
best  stated  in  the  words  of  the  district  officer.. 

The  land  tax  ja  a  legacy  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  and  has 
never  been  varied  for  over  120  years.  When  ori^nally  imposed 
it  nominally  lepresented  91  per  cent,  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  the  remaining  9  per  cent,  being  retained  by 
the  agents  who  collected  the  rent.  There  seems  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  it  really  represented  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
the  rent  and  that  the  iand-owners  who  collected  it  retained  a  much 
Urger  proportion  than  was  intended.  In  any  case  the  efiect  of  the 
Permanent  Settlement  was  to  convert  tax  collectors  into  landlords 
and  to  aasnre  to  them  the  natural  increase  in  value  which  peace  and 
growing  prosperity  and  population  would  confer  upon  the  land. 
Had  the  PermaneDt  Settlement  not  been  eSected  the  whole  of  this 
increase  would  have  become  land  tax  payable  to  the  Central  Qovem- 
ment ;  it  now  goes  to  the  landlords,  ^o  have  thereby  secured  about 
2,iOO,000  rupees  or  £160,000,  their  profits  from  the  Und  having 
increased  aix-fold  since  the  Permanent  Settlement  was  concluded, 
while  the  land  tax  remains  at  the  same  figure,  £40,000,  at  which  it  was 
filed  120  years  ago.* 

'  Tit  Setmomie  Lift  of  a  Bengal  Distriet :  A  Study,  b;  J.  C.  Jack,  pp.  IIS- 
16.  This  lemarkabla  book  was  pot  together  by  Mr.  Jack  for  the  Clarendon 
Pceaa  in  the  ^ibce  of  oot  many  hours  before  he  left  for  the  front,  in  order 
that  the  elaborate  materiala  oolleoted  bj  numerous  Indian  BSEdstant* 
might  not  be  loet  in  the  event  of  his  death.  He  fell  in  France  some  time 
after  this  study  was  printed. 
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Ten  yearB  ago  the  loss  to  the  public  revenues  was  estimated 
at  9  crores  ol  rupees  at  least,  or  about  £6,000,000.  That 
loss  has  either  to  be  met  by  taxpayers  other  than  the 
zamindars,  or  the  people  of  India  must  forgo  benefits  in 
the  shape  either  of  education  or  of  some  other  service  to 
the  extent  of  £6,000,000  per  annum. 

§  11.  The  social  benefits  reaped  by  the  permanent  settle- 
ment have  not  been  commensurate  with  the  hopes  enter- 
tained by  Lord  Comwallis.  To  a  certain  extent  the  larger 
zamindars  have  supported  the  existing  fabric  of  goTermnent, 
and  have  acted  as  pillars  of  law  and  order.  On  the  other 
hand  gOTemment  has  been  forced  to  intervene  to  protect 
the  temmt  against  the  landlord.  As  in  Ireland  a  series  af 
laws  have  been  passed  on  the  subject.  Applied  to  a  people 
by  nature  Utigious  these  laws  have  led  to  a  mass  of  litigation 
which  ever  increases — and  a  consequent  growth  in  the 
number  of  lawyers.  Not  merely  the  substance  of  the  people, 
but  the  energy  which  might  be  devoted  to  increasii^  that 
substance,  is  wasted  on  law-suits.^ 

§  12.  Since  the  share  in  the  produce  of  land  due  to  the 
government  was  fixed,  the  rent  obtainable  by  the  landlords 
has  largely  increased.  But  the  value  of  the  improvements 
effected  by  them  on  their  land  has  been  negligible. 

For  one  thing  the  funds  available  for  improvemente, 
instead  of  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  single  landlord 
responsible  for  making  improvemente  on  one  estate,  hane 
largely  been  subdivided.  A  Bengal  record-of-rights  Ib  in 
itself  a  totally  different  and  in&iitely  more  formidahle 
document  than  anything  of  its  kind  elsewhere.'  (The 
United  Provinces,  for  instance.) 

Referring  to  the  difficulty  of  recording  these  subdiviBionm 
the  Bengal  District  Administration  Committee,  which 
reported  in  1914,  goes  on  to  say  : 

The  original  owneiehip  of  the  village  has  in  many  caaes  been 
split  into  a  bewildering  maze  of  vertical  and  horizontal  Bubdivisoiu 

'  An  Trdkc  critic  notes;  '  The  growth  in  the  nnmb*r  of  Iftwyen  Iw 
been  ascribed  to  the  permwient  settJeinent.  But  this  perhaps  is  cot  rigli'' 
Other  cansea  araicBpoEsible  for  the  ii: crease  in  their  niunbei.  Lawyenut 
conaf  antly  growing  in  number  in  provinces  not  permscently  settled.  Ami 
in  these  provinces  (U.P.),  although  practically  the  whole  of  the  'it'f*'*'! 
relating  to  tenancy  is  in  the  hands  of  revenue  agenta,  the  dudmi  of 
lawyera  proper  (pleadeis,  vakils,  and  barristers)  is  rapiiUy  increanng- 

The  growth  of  litigation  is  of  course  duo  to  a  number  of  contribntWT 
causes,  of  which  the  tenancy  laws  are  one.  ITenanoy  laws  exist  not  «ily 
in  the  permanently  settled  areas,  but  wherever  a  system  of  zamindan  >»  "■ 
vogue 
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that  leqniie  a  akiUed  agency  to  trace  out  and  record.  Where 
propnetaiy  tenures  are  quit«  commonly  found  7  and  8  deep  and  in 
some  cases  12,  15,  or  even  17  tenure  holders  are  recorded  one  below 
the  other ;  where  each  of  these  strata  of  proprietorship  is  divided 
up  among  equally  numeiaua  sharers ;  where  a  single  proprietor 
very  frequently  holds  tenures  in  several  of  these  strata  ;  and  where 
finally  most  of  the  tenure  holders  are  absentees  and  not  continuously 
represented  in  the  village :  here  is  a  state  of  things  in  the  face  of 
which  an  agency  like  that  in  the  United  Provinces  and  Central 
Provinces  would  be  entirely  helpless.^ 

These  sub-iufeudations  were  the  direct  result  of  the  British 
settlement.  Under  Mughal  rule  the  tax-farmers'  rights 
were  not  bo  firmly  established  as  to  be  capable  of  sale.  No 
one  would  buy  tnem.  But  no  sooner  were  the  zamindars 
recognized  and  registered  by  the  Company  than  their  rights 
became  negotiable.  They  discOTwea  they  had  property 
which  could  be  sold  for  cash.  And  people  with  money  tiy 
invest  were  willing  to  buy,  because  they  found  that  the 
rights  purchased  were  really  enforcible  in  the  courts  estab- 
lished under  British  rule.  It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  an  immense 
impetus  has  been  given  to  the  habit  of  litigation  by  the 
efficacy  and  purity  of  British  justice.' 

'  ^P^  of  the  Bengal  ZHtlriet  Adminietration  Committee,  1913-14,  p.  70. 

*  A  &iti^  collector  notes  :  *  I  fear  this  is  too  flattering  a  view  of  British 
justico,  and  would  attribnto  it  rather  to  ita  Uindntae  and  gloriona  vMer- 
lainlf.    Pore  it  is  as  a  rule,  bnt  I  fear  not  infrequently  mistaken.' 

An  Indian  critic  writes  to  the  same  effect.  '  The  impetus  to  the  habit  of 
litigatim  has  been  asoribed  to  the  efScaoy  and  Ijurity  ot  Britisli  justice. 

'  That  along  with  much  efficacy  there  is  a  lot  of  ineffioacy  in  the  admisis- 
tratirai  of  justice  in  this  country,  and  this  inefBcacy  is  one  of  the  principal 
osDsee  of  the  incicase  of  litigation  la  an  unpleasant  fact  seldom  reot^ized. 
Aa  efficient  cooit  of  justice  can  attract  none  but  those  who  have  a  ju«t 
claim  or  real  grievance  to  put  fonrard,  and  unneoessaiy  and  improper 
litisati<ni  cannot  flourish  in  such  a  court.  Sut,  as  our  system  of  law  is 
highly  technical  and  suited  for  thwarting  justice  by  those  who  may  be 
interested  in  doing  so,  and  as  competent  men  among  the  judgee  in  the 
districts  happen  to  be  there  only  by  accident,  thediahouest  uidprofeesional 
litigants  flourish  so  well  as  they  could  never  have  flourished  under  any 
other  system.  Till  very  recently  men  who  were  appointed  district  judges 
(whose  duty  among  other  things  was  to  hear  appeals  from  decrees  of 
lawyers,  judges  of  long  experience;  subordinate  to  them)  used  to  be  entirety 
ignorant  of  civil  law.  The  change  recently  introduced,  in  some  respects, 
mskee  matters  worse,  but  it  will  be  out  of  place  to  go  into  detail  here. 
The  subordinate  judges  and  munsifis  are  generally  recruited  from  memben 
of  the  bar  who  either  have  failed  m  the  profeuion  or  have  no  prospeot 
oE  success.  The  ability  shown  by  many  District  Judgee  and  their  subor- 
dinates is  in  spite  of  the  system  of  selection  and  not  on  account  of  it. 
How  the  technicalities  of  the  Isw  and  the  inability  of  the  courts  to  deal  with 
them  properly  thwarts  justice  will  appear  from  the  following  quotation 
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§  13.  The  reeult  was  that  many  of  the  zamindars,  finding 
bow  easy  it  had  become  to  raise  money  by  Bale,  developed 
extravagant  habits.  Then  the  increase  in  the  value  of  their 
rights,  which  followed  the  permanent  settlement,  enabled 
t^m  to  sell  a  share  of  their  income,  while  still  retaining 
the  rest.  A  zamindar  would  sell  for  a  lump  sum  the  right 
to  collect  the  rents  of  his  estates  subject  to  an  obligatioii 
on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  s^er  and  his  heiis 
a  fixed  sum  per  annum.  Thus  while  retaining  a  fixed  rent- 
charge  he  sold  the  right  to  the  further  Increment.  Then 
AS  the  value  of  the  increment  grew  the  purchaser  was  able 
to  repeat  the  process  by  retaining  a  fixed  rent-charge  and 
selling  to  a  third  party  the  right  to  the  balance  and  the  future 
increment.  Th^  object  of  these  sales  was  not  merely  to 
raise  money  for  marriage  and  other  ceremonies,  but  also  to 
pay  the  cost  of  litigation.  The  result  is  that  the  rights  to 
land  are  now  divided  into  a  series  of  strata,  which  are  often 
as  many  as  7  or  8  and  in  some  cases  double  those  numbers. 
The  Hindu  custom  whereby  members  of  a  family  continue 
to  share  in  one  inherited  property  operates  to  <fivide  each 
layer  of  rights  by  a  number  of  horizontal  divisions.  The 
accounting  and  legal  machinery  necessary  to  work  such 
a  complication  of  rights  in  practice  eats  up  money  which 
ought  to  go  back  into  the  land. 

Where  ComwalUs  hoped  to  make  one  landlord  responsible 
for  improvement  of  the  estate,  the  general  result  has  been 
so  to  divide  the  control  and  responsibility  as  to  destroy  it. 

§  14.  Thesystemhasthustendedtomultiplyrentchargers, 
who  live  on  the  produce  of  land  without  doing  anything 
by  their  labour  to  increase  it.  These  rent  chargers,  divorced 
from  the  habit  of  tillage,  have  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  rents  upon  which  they  subsist.  They  constitute  the 
class  known  in  Bengal  as  the  bhadralok,  whose  growing 
impoverishment  has  lately  been  enhanced  by  the  rise  in 

from  a  judgemeat  of  the  Privy  Council  delivered  by  Lord  HobhouM 
in  1896  (see  I.L.R.  19  Mahabad  155  at  160] :  '  Thu  case  exhibits  as 
lamentaUe  a  waste  of  time  and  money  in  litigation  as  ever  came  nodef 
their  lordahipe'  obeorvation.  An  account  which  the  plaintiff  asked  for 
in  the  year  1879,  and  to  which  his  right  was  afBimed  in  the  year  1880,  li»a 
not  even  been  commenced  (that  is,  in  1S96),  the  defendant  haviitg  6cra 
aUowtdlo  ddayit  by  objtetumtto  thefomal  TegvlarityofthejiroeeduTt.'  .  .  . 
Then  at  p.  165  :  '  Their  lordships  will  humbly  adviae  His  Majeety  that  the 
appeal  ought  to  be  dismissed,  and  the  decree  of  the  High  Court  affinaed. 
Whether  a  fresh  reference  to  the  district  judge  will  bring  about  an  examina- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  case,  or  only  a  renewed  toeaing  of  it  bom  court  to 
court,  is,  having  regard  to  its  previous  history,  a  very  obeoure  problem.' 
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pric«e.  Lai^ely  drawn  from  the  echolarly  castes,  the 
Btahmins  and  Kayasths,  they  have  destined  their  Bons  for 
the  clerical  professionB,  more  especially  for  goTemment 
serrice  and  the  law.  Hence  the  demand  for  English  educa- 
tion. The  policy  of  government  has  encouraged  this 
tendraioy.  Had  government  thought  from  the  outset  of 
fitting  the  people  for  the  various  and  rapidly  changing  condi- 
tions of  life,  their  administration  mi^t  have  contributed 
more  in  the  end  to  moral  and  political  as  well  as  to  material 
progreas.  They  thought  rather  of  implanting  in  India  the 
kind  of  literary  culture  familiar  to  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  the  days  of  Macaulay.  But  this  educa- 
tional ideal,  such  as  it  was,  was  largely  obscured  and  dis- 
torted by  a  deflire  to  make  the  system  subserve  an  administra- 
live  end.  From  the  first  the  system  was  designed  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  training  young  men  for  the  public  service. 
The  only  utilitarian  purpose  they  kept  in  view  was  a  dan- 
gerously narrow  one.  As  in  England  itself  the  rulers  of 
India  were  slow  to  foresee  that  times  were  at  hand  when 
nations  must  fail  in  the  race  unless  they  are  trained  for  the 
place  in  the  state  which  they  are  called  upon  to  fill.  If  the 
miUions  of  India  were  to  wake  from  their  long  sleep  and 
compete  in  the  race,  it  was  necessary  that  their  youth  should 
be  trained  to  agriculture  and  industry  no  less  than  to  official 
life.> 

§  1 5.  Generally  speaking  there  is  little  or  no  demand  on  the 
part  of  private  employers  for  the  products  of  the  educational 
system.  Techniccil  education  has  been  attempted,  but  on 
lines  so  theoretical  that  '  it  has  provided  no  Indian  employ^ 
lor  the  great  local  industries  of  Calcutta,  and  a  notoriously 
large  number  of  its  students  take  up  em^oyment  for  which 
their  special  training  is  of  little  use.     Institutions  which 

'  A  BritiBh  collector  notM :  '  I  hH.ve  alwaya  believed  that  Mftcaa]»y 
believed  that  edacation  would  he  deemed  an  end  in  itself,  m  it  largely 
vuftmoag  the  classes  who  were  educated  on  the  line  of  "  liters  17  colture 
bne  teferred  to.  That  kind  of  education  was  certainly  not  adopted  with 
i  view  to  earning  a  living,  but  was  adopted  by  a  olasa  that,  as  a  rule,  had 
u  Maured  income.  Such  an  idea  is  almost  wholly  foreign  in  India. 
EdneatitHi  hem  is  solely  regarded  as  a  means  to  livelihood  ;  and  the 
Tiew  of  those  who  have  received  that  "literary  education  "  is  that  Oovem- 
meet  has  educated  us  so  as  to  make  us  unit  for  any  occupation  our 
tfttbtn  ever  followed  or  any  that  we  can  of  ourselves  follow  ;  therefore 
it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  provide  an  occupation  for  which 
its  education  Aim  fitted  us.  A  not  unnatural  line  of  argument,  but 
inevitably  a  cause  of  discontent.  I  doubt  if  any  single  fanman  being 
tbiauffliont  all  hiatAry  ever  did  moi«  real  and  abiding  harm  to  India 
thsn  Slacsfllay.' 
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at  vast  expense  teach  a  more  advanced  theory  than  the 
pupil  will  ever  have  occasion  to  use  in  practice,  unfit  him 
for  the  employment  he  is  likely  to  obtain  '.^  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  permanent  settlement  has  encouraged  the 
growth  of  a  large  class  who,  turning  their  backs  on  agricul- 
ture, and  having  neither  the  capital  nor  the  trainir^  for 
industry,  have  eagerly  sought  employment  in  government 
service  and  the  clerical  professions.  The  system  of  education 
has  failed  to  equip  them  for  other  employments  with  the 
result  that  many  of  them  drift  into  want  and  even  crime. 
As  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  Europe 
youths  of  birth  and  breeding  took  to  the  road,  bo  in  mod^ 
Bengal  it  is  educated  youths  who  are  driven  to  dacoity.' 
And,  as  the  Committee  found,  the  system  of  education 
creates  a  positive  distaste  for  agriculture.^  Independent 
evidence  in  support  of  these  views  appears  in  the  course 
of  the  minute  study  of  the  district  of  Faridpur  made  by 
the  Collector,  Mr.  J.  C.  Jack,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made. 

Only  a  few  of  the  village  lads  go  to  school,  and  village  schools  arf 
very  primitive  institutions.  There  is  no  prejudice  ag&inst  learning. 
but  even  the  most  careless  obseTver  must  notice  the  tendency  of  Uds 
who  have  gone  to  school  to  refuse  to  work  in  the  field  and  to  despisp 
their  unlettered  fathers.  Elementary  education  may  be  a  very 
bleased  thing,  but  it  would  seem  that  in  an  agricultural  country  il 
needs  to  be  universal  if  it  is  not  to  prove  a  curse. 

Even  more  convincing  is  the  following  testimony  recorded 

*  Report  ofihA  Bengal  Diatriet  AdminiMrafton,  CommiUee,  pp.  178,  185. 

*  An  Indum  critic  notes :  '  Want  of  employment  has  Men  nKotionol 
as  a  oanse  of  the  educated  youths  in  Bengal  taking  to  docoity. 

'  That  many  educated  youths  in  Bengal  find  it  difficult  to  get  em{doy- 
ment  is  quite  true,  but  I  believe  it  has  nothing  to  do  iritb  tbeii  com- 
mitting doooitiee.  These  docoities  have  all  along  been  reoognized  ss 
'  political  doooitiss '.  The  anarchical  activities  in  BeagaX  have  been 
deHoribed  in  the  Indian  Year  Book  tor  1916  (p.  1)  as  "  proof  of  the  em- 
tence  of  a  small  band  of  anaTchists  in  India  determined  to  try  and  overset 
the  British  Oovemment,  oven  if.  it  has  to  plunge  the  country  into  ohsos 
in  order  to  achieve  it".  The  origin  of  these  docoitiee  can  be  traced 
to  the  book  {Ananda  Mat,  a  novel  by  the  great  Bengali  novelist,  Bantab 
Chanda  Chatterjee)  which  provides  ua  with  the  famous  national  song 
commmcing  with  the  woMb  "  Bande  Mataram  ".  In  this  book  there  is 
an  account  of  a  band  of  men  who  used  to  commit  docoity  with  the  object 
of  making  rich  people  part  with  their  money  for  the  public  good.  Some  of 
the  imaginative  and  emotional  youths  of  Bengal  took  a  lesson  from  tbi» 
book  and  started  committing  docoities  ;  though  later  some  young  men 
may  bave  joined  them  with  a  different  object.' 

*  Report  of  the  Bengal  Ditttriei  AdminUtratvm  Committee,  p,  175. 
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in  a  letter  from  a  Bengal  student  to  his  teacher  in  the 
ye&r  1916. 

I  left  the  place  for  another  village  some  eleven  miles  away.  The 
distance  I  walked  without  any  umbrella  in  the  Bcorching  aun.  That 
village  ia  proverbially  poor  in  sanitary  conditions,  almost  every  year 
saflering  from  malaria,  cholera,  and  other  bad  diseases.  The  recent 
malarial  attack  carried  away  many  poor  souls.  During  my  visit 
the  village,  generally  speaking,  was  keeping  good  health.  My  object 
of  going  to  it  was  to  talk  to  the  villagers  of  the  usefulness  of  quinine 
medicine,  although  the  only  antidote  of  malaria,  people  carefully 
avoid  making  use  of.  I  thought  two  days  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  I  usually  used  to  catch  hold  of  eight  or  ten  men  either 
in  a  sitting  house  or  under  a  tree,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
about  rural  topics  explain  the  powerful  efficacy  of  the  drug.  Many 
have  consented  to  try.  What  I  discovered  to  my  utter  delight  was 
this,  that  they  would  be  all  frank  with  you  only  if  you  condescend 
to  put  aside  your  academic  airs.  They  are  very  good  fellows. 
One  day  while  I  was  talking  about  the  benefits  of  education,  one 
elderly  man  very  emphatically  and  justly  too  made  the  following 
remark  which  I  shall  never  forget.  '  Babu,  we  are  poor.  We  must 
Foltivate  for  onr  bread,  literary  education  makes  boys  hate  manual 
labour.  Just  see  the  boys  of  our  village.  The  son  of  our  Mondal 
reads  in  the  School.  His  father  works  ao  hard  in  the  field,  but  he 
never  breaks  a  straw.  If  our  children  after  getting  education 
(primary)  do  not  work  with  us,  we  shall  certainly  cease  to  live.' 
The  statement  is  extremely  funny,  nevertheless  true.  On  inquiry 
I  team  there  were  some  five  boys  of  that  type.  I  then  very  strongly 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  stay  a  few  days  more  and  if  I  could  leave 
things  better.  From  that  day  I  began  to  work  in  the  field  along  with 
the  cultivators.  Yon  know  our  parents  are  very  fond  of  smoking 
their  hookahs.  I  used  to  go  to  the  field  and  relieve  one  man  so  that 
he  could  smoke.  The  offer  that  I  made  waa  never  unwelcome. 
Sonietimes  many  men  would  stand  round  the  land  to  see  me  working 
at  the  plough.  I  enjoyed  so  much.  Thia  I  did  in  the  morning. 
Id  the  noon,  I  contrived  to  gather  the  schoolboys,  and  spoke  to 
them.  They  were  very  much  impressed.  In  the  afternoon  I  used 
to  plant  brinjal  and  other  season  plants,  and  water  those  already 
planted.  After  a  day'a  experiment  I  saw  some  signs  of  change. 
Those  boys  gradually  joined  and  afterwards  they  hardly  allowed 
me  to  do  anything — they  doing  all.  On  the  last  day  but  one  of  my 
stay  there,  I  was  ploughing  and  a  thorn  ran  deep  into  my  toe  which 
swelled  and  made  me  unable  to  walk.  I  took  it  to  be  a  warning  to 
return  to  my  stndiea.  The  letter  is  long  though  yon  have  no  time  to 
read.    Kxcuse  if  I  tire  you. 

§  16.  The  general  result  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  unrest 
in  Bengal.     The  failure  of  government  to  cope  with  it  ia 
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ftficribed  to  two  principal  causes.  The  first  of  these  is  a  want 
of  touch  between  government  officers  and  the  people.  In 
districts  not  permanently  settled  the  duty  of  checking  and 
revising  the  revenue  records  is  the  principal  agency  in 
bringing  collectors  and  their  subordinates  into  touch  with 
the  people  themselves.'  In  Bengal  the  villagers  see  little 
or  nothing  of  government  officers  other  than  the  police. 
Government  is  thus  visible  to  them  mainly  in  its  aspect 
of  repression,  and  administrative  ofl^cers  know  too  little 
of  the  people  they  rule.  Aa  a  record  of  rights  is  now  in 
process  of  construction  tliis  particular  defect  is  perhaps 
on  the  way  to  be  remedied. 

A  second  reason  is  that,  for  want  of  the  revenue  which 
the  permanent  settlement  has  absorbed,  the  increase  of 
government  officers  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  population.  One  district  contains  upwards  of  4,500,000 
souls,  and  seven  others  contain  more  than  2,000,000.  The 
Government  of  Bengal,  meanwhile,  was  long  hovering 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  want  of  funds,  due  to 
the  permanent  settlement,  has  stood  in  the  way  of  reform. 
And  yet,  as  Mr.  Jack  shows  in  his  careful  study,  Bengal, 
as  judged  by  his  own  district,  is  one  of  the  most  lightly 
taxed  communities  in  the  world. 

§  17.  Incidentally  it  must  be  observed  that  the  loss  of 
revenue  involved  by  the  permanent  settlement  is  equally 
divided  between  Bengal  and  the  Government  of  India. 
Bengal,  therefore,  contributes  less  than  its  share  to  the 
national  expenses,  and  the  deficit  falls,  of  course,  on  those 
parts  of  India  to  which  the  permanent  settlement  has  not 
been  applied.  In  these  remarks  there  is  no  suggestion  that 
the  permanent  settlement  can  now  be  altered.  If  the  growing 
needs  of  the  pnblic  are  to  be  met  and  a  fairer  adjustment  of 
burdens  is  to  be  made,  it  must  be  through  the  income  tax. 

§  1 8.  No  excuse  need  be  offered  for  giving  these  particulars 
in  the  course  of  a  chapter  dealing  with  revenue,  for  they 

'  A  commissiodpr  notes  :  '  It  is  not  merely  checking  and  revising  the 
land  recoida  that  brines  officials  into  touch  with  the  people,  but  the  settle- 
ment  of  hundreds  of  thousfinds  of  agrarian  disputes. 

'  For  instance,  tha  landlord  or  the  tenant  can  sue  to  have  his  rent, 
enhanced  or  abat^.  or  a  landlord  sues  to  ejeet  a  tenant  for  certain  specified 
reasons  or  sues  him  for  arrears  of  rent  niul  applies  to  evict  him  for  non- 
payment ;  or  the  landlord  or  tenant  applies  for  a  loan  from  government 
for  land  improvement  or  agncultiirat  purposes,  oi  several  landlords  in 
a  village  cannot  agree  anil  apply  to  have  their  property  partitioned,  or 
one  man  sues  another  for  his  quota  of  revenue,  or  tenants  fall  out  among 
themselves.  The  settlement  of  all  these  and  many  other  disputes  bringd 
the  revenue  officer  into  close  and  intimate  rel.itions  with  the  people,' 
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serve  to  illustrate  the  intimate  relation  between  social 
conditions  and  the  revenue  system.  That  relation  13  nowhere 
more  close  than  in  India,  and  goes  far  towards  justifying 
the  use  of  the  word  '  revenue '  to  denote  '  agrarian  ad- 
ministration '. 

§  19.  So  far  as  one-fifth  part  of  British  India  is  concerned 
the  opportunity  presented  by  Indian  conditions  of  realizing 
the  Georgian  principle  has  been  definitely  closed.  But  the 
evilresiiltsof  the  permanent  settlement  were  slow  to  develop. 
Till  far  on  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  experiment  was 
regarded  as  a  proved  success  ;  and  in  1862  Sir  Charles  Wood 
ordered  its  application  to  India  at  large.  So  great  were 
the  difficulties  encountered  that  these  orders  were  delayed 
in  execution.  Meantime,  the  evil  results  of  the  system 
began  to  appear.  The  inherent  inequity  to  the  general 
taxpayer  of  alienating  the  unearned  increment  of  rent 
began  to  be  realized,  and  in  1883  the  orders  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood  were  definitely  cancelled  by  Lord  Ripon. 

§  20.  Such  was  the  history  of  the  first  attempts  of  British 
administration  in  Bengal  to  settle  the  land-revenue.s,  and 
such  were  its  consequences.  When,  however,  in  the  earlier 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Company  began  to 
grapple  with  the  same  problem  in  other  parts  of  India, 
it  was  then  equipped  with  an  able  and  experienced  staff 
of  administrators.  The  British  administration  was  thus 
in  a  position  to  revive  the  best  features  of  Akbar's  system, 
and  to  add  to  it  others  which  were  a  fuither  improvement. 
Akbar  had  aimed  at  converting  a  share  in  the  grain  heap 
into  a  cash  payment  based  on  a  share  of  the  gross  produce. 
The  British  Government  adhered  to  the  principle  of  collecting 
the  revenue  in  cash  instead  of  in  kind,  but  based  the  assess- 
ment on  a  calculation  of  the  '  net  assets  '  or  profits  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say.  the  rent  which  a  freeholder  could  obtain 
by  letting  the  land.  But  these  rents  were  not  levied  on 
improvements  made  by  the  owner  or  cultivator.  The  rent 
was,  in  fact,  based  upon  what  Americans  call  the  prairie 
value  of  the  land. 

§  21.  In  Madras  Sir  Thomas  Mimro  developed  the  idea  of 
surveying  the  districts,  and  also  of  dealing  direct  with  the 
cultivators.  In  1807  iic  converted  the  Directors  to  his 
views.  The  result  was  the  system  known  as  the  laiyatwari 
settlement.  The  fields  were  surveyed,  the  soils  classified, 
and  the  assessment  determined  in  accoMance  with  the  size 
of  the  field  and  the  value  of  the  soil.  The  ruling  prices  of 
crops  raised  on  the  fields  are  also  taken  into  account.     1% 
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is  in  accordance  with  a  rise  in  these  prices  that  the  valuations 
are  revised  at  the  periodic  aaseesments.  The  revenue, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  now  only  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  valuation,  is  collected  from  the  cultivators  themselves 
direct  by  the  government  officials. 

g  22.  We  may  now  examine  in  greater  detail  the  develop- 
ment of  the  s3rBtem  in  the  United  Provinces — the  special 
subject  of  this  inquiry,  omitting  any  reference  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  Oudh.' 

Generally  speaking,  the  position  of  the  zamindars  was 
recognized  as  in  Bengal.  In  villages  where  no  zamindar 
could  be  found,  the  resident  or  more  permanent  cultivators 
were  amalgamated  under  a  system  of  ioint-ownership.  In 
the  place  of  a  zamindar  a  kind  of  corporation  was  estabUehed, 
and  this  system  is  now  largely  typical  of  Northern  India. 
But  the  settlement  was  never  made  permanent  as  in  Bengal, 
and  was  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time,  and  that 
revision  was  based  upon  accurate  surveys  and  records  of 
rights.  The  following  note  from  the  hand  of  an  expert 
will  serve  to  show  the  manner  in  which  these  surveys  were 
made : 

la  1822  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  securing  a  satisfactory 
recotd  of  rights  in  the  land.  The  poHition  of  the  here^tary  collectoi« 
of  the  State  demand  (the  Eamindars,  ae  they  had  come  to  be  called) 
had  by  this  time  been  reGoffnized.  The  viliageB  were  surveyed,  and 
the  maps  showed  every  field  in  every  village,  while  each  plot  was 
numbei%d.  A  series  of  registers  was  prepared  to  link  up  with  thf 
map,  and  the  name  of  the  zamindar,  and  of  every  actual  cultivator, 
with  details  of  the  plots  in  his  holding,  hia  I'ent  and  so  forth,  was 
recorded.  These  maps  and  registers  form  the  basis  of  the  now 
elaborate  system  of  land  records,  and  they  are  maintained  on  much 
the  same  Unes  in  all  the  provinces  of  British  India.  In  most  provinces 
the  maps  and  the  registers  forming  the  '  record  of  rights '  are  kept  up 
to  date  by  the  patwaris  (or  similar  of&cials  under  another  name)  under 

^  At  this  point  it  maj  be  well  to  insert  a  woid  of  womins  extrscttd 
from  a  letter  written  on  this  study  oe  a  whole  by  so  offioer  holaing  mie  of 
the  most  reeponsible  positionH  in  India  :  '  I  have  read  with  great  intei«K( 
your  study  No.  3  on  the  subject  of  land  revenue.  I  have  sent  two  copies 
of  it  to  beexaminedfroma  technical  point  of  view,  and  this  note  that  Idoit 
write  do«B  not  pretend  to  be  critical  on  that  score. 

'  I  know  you  will  forgive  my  saying,  I  think  you  argue  too  much  fioni 
the  particular  to  the  general.  That  is  to  say,  you  give  the  impreeaioD  t« 
the  reader  who  does  not  take  c&reful  note  of  voor  earlier  paragraphs  thil 
what  you  sav  throughout,  hosed  admittedly  largely  upm  the  conditiaof 
in  the  United  Provinoee,  is  true  of  the  whole  of  India.  Yon  guard  yotuedf 
against  this  misconception  here  and  there,  but  it  will  neverthdees  picre 
a  stumbling  block  for  some  people.' 
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the  ecDeral  control  of  the  oEBcer  in  charge  of  the  district  (the  Collector 
oT  Depaty  Commissioner),  and  at  intervals,  generally  (thou^  not 
necessarily)  when  a  revision  of  the  land  revenue  aeseBsment  is  con- 
ttmpUted,  the  maps  and  registers  are  atao  completely  revised  and 
OTerhauIed. 

The  earliest  assessments  had  been  more  oi  less  continuations  of 
the  Mughal  methods,  and  were  based  chiefly  on  such  pubbc  accounts 
as  were  available  ;  but  in  any  case  they  were  estimates  of  the  cash 
value  of  the  share  of  the  crops  due  to  the  State,  and  were  revised  at 
iotervala  of  three  to  five  years.  In  Upper  India,  however,  hereditary 
lamiiklais  were  not  always  found,  and  in  that  case  engagements  to 
pay  the  revenue  assessed  were  taken  from  the  eatabhshed  cultivators 
in  the  village  on  joint  responsibility,  and  such  men  in  that  way 
obtained  a  title  similar  to  that  of  the  zamindars. 

At  the  present  day  communities  of  this  sort  contribute  a  large 
shsre  of  the  land  revenue. 

In  1822,  by  the  same  Regulation  which  initiated  the  record  of 
rights,  the  basis  of  the  assessment  was  changed,  an  attempt  being 
made  to  calculate  the  gross  profits  of  cultivation  by  deducting  the 
wages  of  labour  and  the  interest  on  capital  from  the  value  of  the  crop, 
the  revenue  to  be  assessed  at  a  fixed  share  of  the  gross  profits: 
But  this  process  not  unnaturally  proved  too  elaborate  to  be  workable, 
and  it  was  finally  abandoned  in  1833  in  favour  of  a  system  which  has 
eodnred  in  its  main  outlines  until  the  present  day.  Instead  of  making 
estimates  of  crop  and  cost  of  cultivation,  the  valuation  of  the  land 
is  now  made  on  a  consideration  of  the  rents  actually  paid  by  the 
cultivator  (and  recorded  in  the  record  of  rights)  to  the  zamindar. 
The  process  of  assessment  in  its  latest  development  under  this  system 
is  briefly  as  follows.  Similar  villages  are  grouped  in  assessment 
'circles  ,  plota  of  similar  soil  in  them  are  grouped  in  soil-classes, 
and  rent-rates  for  each  class  of  soil  in  each  circle  are  deduced  from 
the  rents  paid  on  a  modem  scale  by  substantial  tenants.  These 
rates  are  used  for  the  valuation  of  unrented  land,  e.  g.  the  fields  held 
by  the  zamindars  in  their  own  cultivation  or  granted  by  tbsm 
without  rent  (or  at  a  favoured  rate  of  rent)  to  relatives,  family 
priests,  village  servants,  and  so  forth.  From  the  sum  of  the  tenants' 
rents  tiie  valuation  of  unrented  land,  and  the  income  from  unculti- 
vated products  such  as  grass,  reeds,  and  wild  trees,  or  the  fish  in 
the  lakes  and  streams,  deductions  are  made  by  way  of  allowance  for 
improvements  effected  at  the  zamindar's  expense  and  for  the  excep- 
tional costliness  of  the  zamindar's  own  cultivation.  (His  social 
position  usually  prevents  him  from  working  with  his  own  hands  like 
the  humbler  tenant.)  The  result  is  the  '  net  assets  '  of  which  the 
fixed  share,  nominally  half,  formerly  more,  but  in  practice  now  less, 
is  the  land  revenue  assessed  by  the  '  Settlement  Officer ',  The 
reassessment  or  settlement  occurs  now  at  intervals  generally  of 
thirty  years. 

Incidentally,  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  the  rent-rates 
82 
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adopted  by  the  Settlement  Officer  have  been  used  not  only  to  value 
uniented  fields,  but  also  to  enhance  tenants'  rents  which  aie  aetiousty 
inadequate  when  judged  by  modern  standards.  There  are  classes 
of  tenants  whose  rents,  owing  to  legal  leBtrictions,  cannot  be  easily 
enhanced,  and  there  are  some  zamindara  who  are  content  not  to 
attempt  to  enhance  their  tenants'  rents  between  settlements,  so  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  actual  rents  remaiii  stagnant  and  do 
not  respond  to  the  increases  in  rental  values  which  generally  occur 
in  the  long  intervals  of  thirty  years.  Such  rents  can  be,  and  generally 
are,  raised  by  the  Settlement  Officer,  and  while  the  increment  of 
course  goes  in  the  first  instance  to  the  zamindai  it  is  included  in  the 
'  net  assets  '  and  is  thus  partially  secured  to  the  State. 

This  account  of  modem  methods  only  applies  in  full  to  those  parts 
of  the  United  Provinces  which  are  not  permanently  settled.  In  the 
'  ryotwari '  tracts  (chiefly  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies) 
the  actual  cultivator  and  the  owner  are  the  same  person,  and  there 
is  little  actnal  rent  to  guide  the  Settlement  Officer.  While,  therefore, 
villages  and  soils  are  classified  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
United  Provinces,  the  assessment  is  determined  by  the  direct 
application  of  a  Tevenue-rate,  which  has  to  be  fixed  on  theoretical 
considerations,  such  as  the  estimated  yield  of  creps  or  a  rise  in  prices 
or  improvement  in  communications  or  irrigation  eSected  at  the 
expense  of  the  State. 

In  permanently  settled  tracts  the  settlement  dates  from  1793 
or  shortly  after,  and  of  course  is  not  liable  to  revision  ;  but  provision 
is  uBoally  made  for  revisions  of  the  record  of  rights  in  them,  and 
to  some  extent  for  fixing  the  cultivators'  rents. 

hi  tiie  Punjab,  where  village  communities  in  parts  are  much  more 
common  than  zamindars,  and  mere  tenants  are  few,  the  Settlement 
Officer  has  still  partial  recourse  to  produce  estimates  in  order  to 
determine  a  fair  valuation  of  the  assets. 

g  23.  Over  four-fifths  of  Britiah  India  a  periodic  revisioD 
of  assessments  has  been  maintained,  which  enables  some 
portion  of  the  unearned  increment  to  be  recovered  in  relief 
of  general  taxation.  The  revision  is  usually  eSected  once 
in  a  generation,  that  is  to  say,  in  thirty  years.  None  the  less 
a  progressive  departure  from  the  principle  of  reserving  the 
unearned  increment  to  the  state  has  been  made.  On  the 
valuations  current  in  the  year  1812  Government  decided 
to  levy  only  90  per  cent.,  thus  leaving  a  margin  of  10  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  the  person  liable  to  government  for  the 
rent.  Since  1812  the  proportion  of  the  '  net  assets  '  taken 
by  government  has  been  steadily  reduced.  In  1822  it  was 
lowered  to  80  per  cent.,  in  1832  to  72i  per  cent.,  in  1849 
to  66$  and  in  1856  to  50  per  cent.  A  mscretion  has  now 
been  given  to  provincial  governments  to  fix  the  revenue  at 
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from  65  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  valuations.  In  practice,  the 
revenue  is  often  asaessed  at  a  much  lower  figure. 

§  24.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  recent  years  thenralue  of 
agricultural  produce  has  risen  so  rapidly  that  government 
has  shrunk  from  making  a  coiresponding  increase  in  the 
assessments. 

The  reasons  for  this  hesitation  may  be  seen  by  taking 
an  imaginary  case.  Let  us  take  a  property  the  rental  of 
which  was  valued  in  the  year  1880  at  Rs.  400.  Of  this 
valuation  50  per  cent.,  or  Rs.  200,  would  be  payable  to 
government  as  revenue.  That,  and  no  more,  would  continue 
to  be  payable  till  1910,  when  the  land  came  up  once  more 
for  revaluation. 

In  the  meantime  the  value  of  rents  might  have  risen  to 
Bs.  1,000  and  might  have  been  realized  by  the  zamindar 
raising  his  rents  against  the  cultivator.  Thus,  in  1910,  the 
zamindar  would  be  realizing  Re.  1,000,  out  of  which  Rs.  200 
only  would  be  due  to  government,  leaving  him  a  net  income 
of  Ba.  800.  In  1910  his  land  would  be  revalued  at  Rs.  1,000, 
of  which  50  per  cent.,  or  Rs.  500,  would  be  due  to  govern- 
ment. Hi9  private  income  would  thus  at  one  stroke  be 
reduced  from  Rs.  800  to  Rs.  500,  or  by  371  per  cent.,  and  the 
enhancement  of  revenue  would  be  Rfi.  300,  or  150  per  cmt. 

The  Revenue  Department  of  the  Government  of  India 
has  therefore  instructed  the  provincial  government  that, 
without  their  special  sanction,  no  revision  of  ftsseesments 
shall  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  aggregate  revenue  of 
a  district  by  more  than  33i  per  cent. 

§  25.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  effect  is  given  to  these 
instructions  there  is  some  conflict  of  evidence.  Some  officers 
hold  that  they  are  ordered  to  write  down  the  valuation  to 
a  figure  which  will  avoid  an  increase  of  the  revenue  assess- 
ment by  more  than  33i  per  cent.  Others  maintain  that 
there  is  no  tampering  with  valuations,  but  the  result  is 
secured  by  reducing  the  proportion  of  them  taken  as  revenue. 
To  take  the  example  quoted,  one  school  maintain  that  the 
valuation  is  written  down  from  Rs.  1,000  to  Bs.  900.  The 
zamindar  would  thus  have  to  pay  only  Rs.  460  to  govern- 
ment ;  but  as  he  is  really  deriving  Rs.  1,000,  not  Rs.  900, 
from  the  rents,  he  would  retain  a  private  income  of  Rs.  560. 
This  is  a  less  crushing  reduction  of  his  income  than  if  the 
full  admissible  half  assessment  had  been  taken.  The  other 
school  declare  that  the  result  is  really  arrived  at  by  main- 
taining the  figure  at  the  real  valuation  indicated  by  the 
rents,  namely  Rs.  1,000,  and  reducing  the  share  takeo  as 
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revenue  from  60  to  45  per  cent.  He  vould  thus  pay  Rb.  450 
in  revenue  and  retain  Bs.  550  as  bis  private  income. 

The  ptecise  method,  however,  by  which  theee  reductions 
of  revenue  are  made  is  immaterial.  The  fact  that  in  many 
caseB  they  have  been  reduced  to  46  per  cent,  or  even  lower, 
is  not  in  dispute.' 

In  addition  to  revenue  taken  by  government  in  the 
United  Provincefi  is  a  cess  equal  to  an  additional  10  per  cent, 
op  the  revenue  collected.  This  cess,  however,  is  merely  a 
consolidation  of  a  nimiber  of  extras  levied  for  local  purposes, 
and  is  devoted  to  such  purposes  exclusively.  This  percentage 
is  added  to  the  revenue  and  collected  at  the  same  time. 

§  26.  The  most  striking  departure  from  Georgian  prin- 
ciplee,  however,  has  been  made  in  the  cases  where  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  growing  towns  has  been  diverted 
from  cultivation  to  be  used  as  sites  for  houses,  factories,  or 
shops.  It  is  in  these  very  cases  that  the  fact  of  unearned 
increment  is  least  in  question.  The  moment  that  agricul- 
tural land  comes  within  reach  of  a  growing  town,  the  rents 
obtainable  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Here  it  is  quite 
beyond  dispute  that  the  increment  of  values  is  not  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  owner  or  cultivator. 

Land  when  so  diverted  from  cultivation  to  more  profitable 
usee  seems  to  have  been  treated  in  different  ways.  Some 
revenue  authorities  have  kept  the  land  on  the  records,  and 
have  assessed  it  for  revenue  at  the  highest  agricultural 
rates,  ruling  in  the  neighbourhood.  Others  have  taken  the 
view  that  land  revenue  is  simply  a  tax  on  tillage,  so  that, 
when  land  ceases  to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  it 
ceases  to  be  liable  to  land  tax  at  all.  The  fortunate  owner 
has  thus  been  exempted  from  land  taxation  at  the  moment 
when  his  rents  are  increasing  by  many  hundreds  per  cent. 

An  actual  example  may  be  cited.  A  large  cotton  concern 
required  a  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  certain  town  in 
the  United  Provinces  as  a  site  for  a  ginning  factory.  The 
field  was  assessed  for  taxation  at  Bs.  5.  It  was  leased  from 
the  owner  at  an  annual  rent  of  Rs.  300  and  the  factory  was 
erected.  These  were  the  facts  with  which  the  settlement 
officer  had  to  deal.  In  accordance  with  recognized  practice, 
lie  should  have  removed  the  land  from  his  roll,  on  the  ground 
that,  as  it  was  no  longer  subject  to  cultivation,  it  ceased  to 
be  subject  to  the  land  tax.  He  availed  himself,  however, 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  technically  outside  the  municipal 
*  For  opinims  of  experts  on  this  and  other  points  raised  in  theae  pagee 
■BO  Appendix  A  to  this  study,  p.  876. 
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limits,  and  kept  it  on  his  roll  at  a  rental  of  Rb.  20,  the  highest 
in  the  neighbourhood  paid  on  any  class  of  agricultural  land. 
But  had  the  field  been  within  the  municipal  area,  it  would 
then  and  there  have  vanished  from  the  coA  and  have  ceased 
to  be  liable  for  the  land  taz.^ 

§  27,  It  is  not  uninstructive  to  trace  the  process  which  has 
led  to  these  startling  results.  The  Mughal  Empire  claimed 
the  ultimate  ownership  in  land.  In  virtue  of  that  right  it 
conceded  the  cultivator  no  more  than  the  means  of  bare 
subsistence.  All  that  was  over  and  above  that  margin  was 
claimed  by  the  state,  and  for  practical  purposes  the  rent 
due  to  the  state  was  fized  at  one-third  or  one-quarter  of 
the  gross  produce. 

The  British  administration  claimed  to  inherit  these 
rights.  The  basis  upon  which  the  rent  was  fized  was 
changed  from  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  the  grossproduce 
to  the  annual  rent  obtainable  in  the  open  market.  The  share 
of  this  rent  to  be  paid  as  revenue  was  first  fixed  at  90  per 
cent.,  and  then  reduced  by  successive  stages  to  45  per  cent. 
In  the  meantime  the  oiutom  developed  of  calling  it  a  tax. 
The  revenues  from  land  may  be  described  as  a  rent  which 
government  has  drifted  into  treating  as  a  tax  on  agricul- 
ture.^   On  the  other  hand  two  features  have  been  preserved 


by  theiollowingiioteniadebyaoollectoi:  '  1  hod certainlv alirayB thoneht 
th&t  gioimd-T^itB  were  deemed  port  of  the  asaetB  ana  ameaaable  for 
Land  Revenue  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  I  hftve  certainly  acted  on  that 
oaBumptiaD  without  such  action  being  objected  to.' 

The  following  note  from  a  commissioner,  however,  inclinee  me  to  think 
that  the  oolleotoi  who  wrote  this  last  note  was  thinking  of  Biteo  in  viUagee 
and  small  rural  towns,  and  not  of  towns  where  modem  factories  have 
s^ong  up,  of  which  there  are  already  eiaigJee  in  the  United  Provinces  : 
'The  proDable  reason  that  in  the  United  ^^ovincee  no  land  revenue  haa 
been  taken  foe  land  not  used  for  agriculture  is  that  there  is  so  little  of  it 
except  in  a  few  towns. 

'  In  the  villages  practically  all  the  land  covered  by  houses  is  used  for 
dwellings  for  ogricultaralists  or  for  labourers,  artiEtonH,  or  others  whose 
residence  is  necessarily  for  agricultural  purpoeee.  In  the  comparaitively 
tew  towns  where  a  charge  might  justifiably  be  levied  the  disaatisfaotion 
and  troable  that  would  be  caused  by  levying  direct  taxation  from  a  large 
number  of  smallholders  not  held  together  by  any  communal  responsibility 
for  payment  has  been  a  strong  argument  for  not  introducing  innovations.' 
[See  also  Appendix  A  to  this  study.) 

'  A  comnuBsioner  notes :  'It  is  not  a  tax  on  agriculture,  because,  theoreti- 
cally, it  can  have  no  efiect  on  rent.  The  acttud  cultivating  tenant  would 
pay  the  same  rmt  as  he  doee  if  the  land  revenue  were  remitted. 

If  the  landlord,  and  not  govemmeat,  is  regarded  as  the  proprietor,  it 
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which  seem  clearly  to  mark  the  land  revenues  as  being  of 
the  nature  of  a  rent  rather  than  of  a  tax. 

The  proportion  of  net  assets,  to  be  taken  by  government 
&s  revenue,  is  not  determined  by  statute,  nor  even  discussed 
in  the  legislature.  The  successive  reductions  from  90  to 
less  than  50  per  cent,  have  been  ordered  by  the  Government 
of  India  in  its  executive  capacity.  Under  British  institutions 
a  tax  is  an  impost  levied  in  accordance  with  a  statute,  in 
terms  of  which  the  amount  leviable  can  be  settled  to  the 
uttermost  farthing  in  the  law  courts.  If  government  desire 
to  ezact  100  per  cent,  of  the  net  assets  no  law  court  could 
intervene. 

The  assessment  made  by  the  settlement  officer  is  pre- 
sented to  the  person  liable  for  the  revenue,  whether 
zamindar  or  rsiyat,  in  the  form  of  a  bargain.  He  may  take 
it  or  leave  it,  and  if  he  elects  to  reject  the  assessment  pro- 
posed, his  rights  are  passed  to  another,  and  the  previous 
holder  is  compensated  out  of  the  proceeds.  His  tenure  is 
thus  distinctly  of  the  nature  of  a  tenant  right. 

The  syatem,  taken  as  a,,  whole,  is  thus  characteristic  of 
a  rent  rather  than  of  a  tax.  The  highest  authorities  on  the 
subject  are  disposed  to  treat  the  distinction  between  a  rent 
and  a  tax  as  purely  academic.  But  the  two  things  are  vitally 
different,  in  the  East  as  well  aa  in  the  West.  While  persis- 
tently handling  the  revenues  as  a  rent,  government  has 
drifted  into  thinking  of  them  as  a  tax  on  tillage.  The  natural 
result  has  been  that  when  land  ceased  to  be  used  for  agricul- 
ture, it  ceased  to  be  charged  for  revenue.  Laud  which  had 
suddenly  acquired  colossal  values  as  urban  property  was 
thus  at  the  next  assessment  freed  from  liabihty  for  the 
payment  of  any  rent  to  the  state  in  virtue  of  its  position 
as  ultimate  owner.  The  policy  is  defended  on  the  ground 
that  urban  and  industrial  rente  are  now  subject  to  mcome 
tax.  But  income  tax  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  rental  created 
when  land  is  diverted  from  tillage  to  building  sites.  The 
highest  income  tax  (apart  from  super-tax)  now  leviable  is 
I  anna  in  the  rupee,  or  ^  per  cent.,  and  was  until  recently 
5  pies  in  the  rupee,  or  about  2^  per  cent. 

§  28.  If,  by  means  of  increased  tariffs,  by  the  investment  of 
capital  encouraged  by  the  state,  and  by  the  construction 
of  railways  and  roads,  a  rapid  industrial  development  is 

is  a  tax  on  landlords'  profits  not  very  dissimilar  to  income  tax  on  profits 
from  sources  other  th^  agriculture.  After  all  it  does  not  much  matter. 
A  rupee  taken  from  the  landlord  is  a  rupee  tees  for  him  to  spend,  whether  it 
is  called  rrat  or  tax.' 
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to  be  fostered  and  great  towns  are  called  into  existence, 
the  public  claim  to  the  increment  created  on  industrial 
and  urban  sites  is  of  growing  importance.  It  is  a  fund 
which  can  properly  be  reserved  for  meeting  the  expenses 
of  town-planning,  for  providing  open  spaces,  and  generally 
preventing  the  growth  of  slum  conditions  which  have 
fastened  like  ulcers  on  modem  civilization.  If  industrial 
development  on  a  large  scale  is  to  mean  the  growth  of  such 
conditions  in  India,  the  task  of  maintaining  order  under 
any  system  of  government  may  well  be  rendered  impossible. 
Slum  conditions  are  easy  to  prevent,  but  almost  impossible 
to  cure.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  land  at  the 
moment  when  it  is  diverted  from  agricultural  to  industrial 
and  urban  uses  provides  the  funds  for  preventing  the  growth 
of  future  hotbeds  of  vice  and  disease  just  when  they  are 
most  needed.  The  recent  expansion  of  cities  in  India,  and 
its  efEect  on  adjacent  land  values,  is  leading  government 
to  give  the  subject  its  serious  consideration. 

§  29.  The  manner  in  which  the  income  tax  is  levied  is 
a  further  example  of  the  results  of  treating  a  rent  as  a  tax. 
Theoretically  a  tax  on  income  is  the  soundest  of  all  taxes. 
In  practice  the  chief  objection  to  it  arises  from  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  income  of  large  classes  of  ta^>ayers,  and 
nowhere  is  this  difficulty  greater  than  in  India.  It  is, 
indeed,  notorious  that  business  men  are  often  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  two  sets  of  books,  one  secret,  reflecting  the  real 
extent  of  their  transactions,  and  another  for  the  benefit 
of  the  revenue  officers.  On  the  incomes  derived  from 
agriculttural  land  evasion  is  more  difficult,  because  they  are 
the  subject  of  records  in  the  hands  of  government ;  and  yet 
these  incomes  were  selected  for  total  exemption  from  the 
income  tax,  on  the  ground  that  the  land  was  taxed  already. 
In  fact,  such  incomes  *  consisted  of  commission  paid  by  the 
state  to  individuals  for  administering  the  land  and  for 
collecting  or  realizing  the  rents.  A  reduction  in  the  com- 
mission granted  might  have  been  alleged  as  a  reason  for 
exemption  from  income  tax.  But  in  fact  the  commission 
has  been  largely  and  steadi^  increased.  In  1907  it  was 
calculated  that  throughout  British  India  government  was 
taking  no  more  than  SO  per  cent,  of  the  net  assets,  or  5i  per 
cent,  of   the  gross  produce.'      It   must  now   be   taking 

'  L  e.  the  incomes  o(  the  landlords.  The  inoome  of  the  tenant  onltiv&tor 
is  not  wmi  a  oommiBBion ;  but  of  ooune  the  aumbei  of  tenants  whose 
iuixime  would  be  over  the  income-lax  minimum  is  nlatively  smaU. 

*  Intptrial  Oatetteer,  vtA.  iv,  p.  216. 
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considerably  less,  and  it  is  not  in  queetion  that  in  Native 
States  a  much  higher  proportion  is  collected  by  the  rulers. 
From  the  following  table,  published  in  1907,  the  effect  of 
these  reductions  on  the  general  taxpayer  is  apparent. 

Proportion  borne  by  <*«  ^^  iS70.         1880.         1890.  ■  1900. 

revmue  to ;  Par  atal.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 
The  grosa  inoome  of  the  state             39-0           29-6          28-0  23-2 

Tautkm  proper  43>9  41-6  408  38-6 

§  80.  As  a  larger  proportion  of  the  unearned  increment 
from  land  is  abandoned  to  individuals,  so  is  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  pubUc  expenses  transferred  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  general  taxpayer.  The  individuals  who  profit  by  the 
increment  abandoned  by  the  state  belong  to  different  classes 
in  different  parts  of  In(Ua.  In  Northern  India,  as  in  Bengal, 
government  has  largely  recognized  the  claims  of  the  taluq- 
dars  and  zamindars  to  an  interest  in  collecting  the  rents. 
Recognition  of  this  class,  as  the  persons  to  whom  govern- 
ment looks  for  the  payment  of  land  revenue,  has  practically 
eetablished  their  position  as  landlords,  subject  to  periodic 
revision  of  the  amounts  due  from  them  to  the  government. 
The  re-valuation  of  the  land  every  thirty  years  has  operated 
against  such  an  increase  of  subinfeudations  as  developed 
under  the  permanent  settlement.  But  clearly  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  rent  has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of 
the  zamindars.  In  1812  a  commission  of  10  per  cent,  was 
considered  sufficient  to  compensate  zamindars  for  the  cost 
of  collection.  This  commission  h^  now  been  raised  to  about 
50  per  cent',  of  a  much  larger  valuation.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  bulk  of  this  increment  accrues  to  the 
benefit  of  the  zamindars.  In  the  parts  of  India  where 
raiyatwari  obtains  it  must  have  gone  to  the  cultivators. 

§  31.  Wherever  the  zamindars  have  been  recognized, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  protect  the  interests  of  cultiva- 
tors by  tenancy  laws,  and,  as  in  Bengal,  these  laws  have  led 
to  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  litigation.  The  smallest 
cases  are  heard  by  assistant  collectors  of  the  second  class, 
larger  cases  by  assistant  collectors  of  the  first  class ;  appeals 
from  the  former  go  to  the  collector,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  commissioner  or,  finally,  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  if 
points  of  law  are  involved ;  others  to  the  district  judge 
and  on  second  appeal  to  the  High  Court.  Broadly  speaking, 
all  appeals  which  involve  a  queetion  of  proprietary  right  or 
of  jurisdiction  go  to  the  Civil  Court  and  not  to  the  com- 
missioner ;    BO  do  all  appeals  in  suits  for  arrears  of  rent 
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amounting  to  over  Rb.  100.^  With  all  these  appeals  it  is 
difBcult,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  to  eliminate  the  ad- 
vantage of  wealthier  suitors  who  can  afford  to  carry  their 
cases  from  court  to  court.'  None  the  lees  zamindars  as 
a  class  would  prefer  a  more  Bummary  system  which  ensured 
final  decisions  at  the  initial  stage."  A  steady  growth  in 
the  number  of  lawyers  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  present 
syBtem,* 

§  32.  The  practice  of  recognizing  the  claims  of  the  hereditary 
tax  collector  and  administrator  of  the  land,  and  of  placing 
him  in  the  position  of  a  landlord,  has  prevailed  in  Bengal 
and  in  Northern  India.  In  these  parts  of  India  the  zamin<£iri 
system  is  the  rule,  though  in  Northern  India  the  zamindar 
is  usually  subject  to  a  periodic  revision  and  enhancement 
of  the  revenue  due  from  him  to  the  state.  All  this  was  done 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  creating  a  landed  gentry 
disposed  to  maintain  the  existing  order  and  competent 
to  aid  in  doing  so  by  reason  of  the  influence  which  each 
of  them  wielded  amongst  his  own  tenants. 

§  33.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  anything  said  in  the 
forgoing  pages  that  this  policy  is  regarded  as  a  mistake, 
apart  from  the  permanent  settlement  in  Bengal.  The 
economic  results  of  the  pohcy  have  been  traced.    They  are 

*  A  collector  notes  :  '  It  should,  I  think,  be  nuule  quite  clear  that  the 
eyBtem  heie  leferred  to  is  that  of  the  United  Provincw.  In  Becigal  all  anch 
caaee  ore  dealt  with  wholly  b;  the  Civil  Conrts,  and  the  colleotor  and  his 
Hubordinates  and  the  commisaionei  haTe,  I  believe,  no  concern  whatever 
with  them.  This  is  another  difierence  in  system  which  divorcee  the 
ordinary  district  otBcial  from  the  people  in  Bengal.  (The  sama  remarks 
apply  to  Bohar.) ' 

^  The  same  collector  notes :  '  These  remarks  are  very  true.  The  remit 
is  most  emphatically  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 

'  There  is  also  increaalDg  tension  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Fat  too 
many  landlords  are  absolute  absentees,  leaving  the  management  of  their 
eatates  to  agents,  who  are  frequently  far  from  honest,  cheating  their 
masters  and  swindling  and  tyrannizing  over  the  toiante.  Some  day  there 
will  be  a  "  jaoquerie    .' 

*  A  eenior  member  of  the  I.C.S.  notes:  'The  tenants  as  well  as  the 
zamindars  would  prefer  more  aummary  methods.  Their  illiteracy,  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  zamindan  in  proportion,  makes  them  a  constant 
prey  to  the  techniotditiee  of  a  tenancy  law,  of  which  legal  practitioners,  with 
no  established  code  of  honour  to  restrain  tbem,  make  the  most  in  their  own 
Balfish  intereete. 

'  Our  tenancy  law  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  bot  really  pressing 
queetianH  of  its  amendment  have  to  take  a  back  seat  when  foas  abont 
borne  role  uid  such-like  nebulous  and  frothy  politics  is  the  order  of  the  day.* 

*  A  BGCiior  officer  notes  ;  '  In  fact,  in  the  United  ProviDces  quite  a  amali 
proportion  of  appealable  orders  in  such  cases  are  actually  appealed.  The 
numbers  look  large  because  the  population  and  the  districts  are  many.' 
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facts  which  have  to  be  weighed,  but  economic  coDsiderations 
have  often  to  be  ovemiled  by  political  reasons,  a  thing 
which  economists  are  prone  to  forget.  In  any  case  there 
can  now  be  no  more  question  of  disturbing  the  present  rights 
of  the  zamindars  than  of  going  back  on  the  pennanrait 
settlements,  wherever  they  were  made.' 

§  34.  Ab  noticed  above  it  was  due  to  the  personal  influence 
of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  that  the  opposite  policy  was  followed 
in  Madras.  Wherever  possible  the  claims  of  the  zamindars 
were  set  aside,  and  the  revenue  was  collected  direct  from 
the  cultivator  or  raiyat  by  government  officials.  The  result 
is  that  47  per  cent,  of  the  land  revenue  of  India  is  now 
raised  from  districts  in  which  the  raiyatwari  system  pre- 
vails. Id  these  districts  it  is  the  cultivator  himself  who 
benefits  from  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
the  rent  taken  by  government  to  45  par  cent.  Where  55  per 
ooit.  of  the  economic  rent  is  left  to  the  cultivators  it  would 
dearly  be  possible  for  many  of  them  to  sublet  and  to  live 
on  the  rents.  Under  these  circumstances  the  raiyat  would 
become  a  landlord.  The  right  to  sublet,  however,  is  subject 
to  government  sanction  and  is  carefully  controlled,*  In 
the  raiyatwari  diatricts  there  is,  therefore,  no  need  for  land 
laws  regulating  rents  and  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants. 
A  mass  of  Utigation,  and  a  consequent  growth  of  the  legal 
profession,  is  avoided.  The  raiyatwari  system  prevails  in 
Madras,  Bombay,  Assam,  and  Burma. 

§  36.  The  method  of  collecting  the  land  revenue  remains  to 
be  noticed.  In  the  permanentqr  settled  districts  of  Bengal 
the  Kaniindar  must  pay  the  revenue  due  to  government 
into  its  treasury  by  sunset  on  a  certain  day,  failing  which 
his  rights  are  exposed  for  public  sale. 

Elsewhere  the  revenue  is  generally  payable  in  instalments 
after  each  crop  is  reaped,  according  to  local  conditions.  The 
tahsildar  is  usually  the  officer  who  actually  receives  the 
cash. 

I  An  Indian  critic  notes :  '  In  tui  agricultun]  oountiy  like  India,  if  the 
landed  gentry  had  not  been  created  the  natives  would  have  remained  noa* 


'  I  have  since  heaid  that  in  ModroB  raiyatwari  tenures  are  freely  pur- 
chased by  mere  inveatora  who  sublet  them  to  the  actual  cultivatbra. 
I  hare  not  been  able  to  investigate  the  matter  at  cloae  quarters  ;  but 
in  so  for  BB  this  practise  has  been  permitted,  the  raiyatwari  system  has 
clearly  developed  into  a  zamindori  system  in  a  disguised  form.  The 
disguise  might  be  a  danger  if  it  tended  to  prevent  the  protection  of  the 
t  by  &w,  as  in  other  parts  of  India  wWe  the  aamindari  syitem  is 
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Where  payments  are  in  default,  recovery  is  effected  by 
attaching  the  moTables  of  the  defatilter,  or  the  laud  in 
respect  of  which  the  revenue  is  due,  or  other  land  belonging 
to  the  defaulter,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  arrest.  The  issue  of 
the  writ  of  attachment  is  usually  effective  at  once.^ 

§  36,  Where  crops  have  failed,  the  revenue  is  suspended 
or  even  remitted.  From  1899to  1902,  when  famine  prevaUed, 
revenue  to  the  value  of  £1,289,812  was  suspended,  of  which 
£1,238,937  was  finally  remitted.  In  the  famines  which 
followed  1902,  though  less  severe,  much  larger  sums  were 
remitted. 

§  37.  From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  appears  that  the 
agricultural  produce  of  land  is  the  main  source  of  revenue 
in  India,  and  the  government  has  steadily  reduced  the 
demands  made  on  it.  As  the  value  of  produce  has  grown, 
government  has  confined  itself  to  taUng  a  smaller  and 
smaller  proportion.  The  result  is  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  average  wealth  of  the  people  of  India  per  head  is 
extremely  low,  the  proportion  of  that  wealth  diverted  for 
public  purposes  is  even  lower,' 

§  38.  Mr.  Jack  has  conclusively  shown  that,  in  comparison 
with  Italy  or  Japan,  the  inhabitant  of  Bengal  cont^ributes 
an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  his  substance  to  the 
general  revenue.  In  Madras  a  similar  result  has  been 
reached  by  Mr.  Galetti."  His  conclusions  are  so  important 
that  it  is  well  to  quote  in  full  the  data  upon  which  they  are 
based. 

It  is  only  when  we  take  small  similar  local  units,  and  eliminate 
distnrbing  factors  aa  far  as  posaible  and  apply  practical  detailed 

'  A  senior  officer  ootes ;  '  In  the  United  FrovinoeB  it  is  commonly 
anfficirat  to  iame  a  writ  of  demand,  or  at  the  moat  a  aummona  to  appear 
b^oro  the  tahaildar.  Arreat  and  attachment  of  movables  are  com, 
paratively  sddom  reeorted  to,  and  severer  proceaaee  are  hardly  ever 
required. 

A  commiaaionei  olao  notea ;  '  The  fiiat  thing  usnally  is  to  serve  the 
deianlter  with  a  reminder  that  the  demand  ia  overdue,  for  which  he  is 
chaiffed  a  ahilling,  or  else  he  oan  be  aerved  with  a  citation  to  appear  uid 
par  or  explain  why  he  has  not  paid.  Moreover,  all  the  projnietors  in 
a  matal "  are  jointly  and  aeveraJly  reBpcmaiUe,  and  ordinarily  the 
revenue  ia  realized  in  alumpaum  from  the"  lambardar",  or  repreaentative 
of  the  proprietore,  who  real^ee  from  them  their  quota.  If  they  do  not  pay 
him  he  oan  proceed  against  them  by  auit  in  the  revenue  oonrts.' 


*  An  Indian  critic  notes  :  '  Is  not  the  proportion  of  wealth  diverted  for 
public  pnrposea  to  be  lower  of  neceeaity  if  the  wealth  of  the  pnonla  in 
extremely  low,  in  order  to  leave  a  maigin  for  their  subaiat^nce  T  ' 


*  More  Trulht  about  India,  iaaned  by  the  East  India  Association,  1913- 
14,  p.  65. 
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knowledge  and  experience,  that  compatiBonB  between  taxation  in 
ancb  dietent  and  different  countrieB  can  be  really  illominating.  I  will 
compare  the  taxation  in  a  sii^e  village  in  the  Krishna  District 
with  that  in  a  single  village  in  Italy  which  I  know  well,  and  I  promise 
striking  leanlts.    My  figures  are  official  in  each  case. 

Konatalapalli  is  a  typical  upland  village  in  a  backward  portion 
of  the  Krishna  District.  It  has  a  population  of  1,300,  and  an  area 
of  2,700  acres,  of  which  2,600  are  comprised  in  holdings.  It  grows 
millet  on  about  1,000  acres,  cotton  on  about  400,  pulses  on  200  or 
300.  There  are  also  a  few  paddy  fields.  Castor -oil  and  chillies  are 
grown  on  small  areas.  There  are  some  fruit  and  liquor  trees.  The 
population  comprises,  besides  the  agriculturists,  only  the  usual 
village  artisans,  a  few  weavers,  and  a  few  persons  connected  with  the 
liouor  trade. 

Torre  San  Fatrizio  is  a  typical  upland  village  in  a  backward  portion 
of  Italy.  It  has  the  same  population  as  Konatalapalli,  1,300,  The 
area  comprised  in  holdings  is  somewhat  less,  2,(X)0  acres  against 
2,600.  It  grows  maize  and  wheat.  Konatalapalli  eats  its  millet 
and  aella  its  cotton,  Torre  San  Patrizio  eats  its  maize  and  sella  its 
wheat.  Konatalapalli  has  its  oil  seeds  ;  Torre  3an  Patrizio  its  oil- 
fruit  on  the  olive-trees.  Konatalapalli  has  a  few  liquor  trees,  but 
not  many  ;  Tone  San  Patrizio  has  a  few  liquor  shruDe  (vines),  but 
not  many.  Pulses  are  grown  as  secondary  crops  in  both  villages. 
The  population  of  Torre  San  Patrizio  is  all  agricultural.  There 
are  the  usual  village  artisanfi.  There  are  no  rich  proprietors.  There 
are  not  even  weavers  as  a  class  apart,  but  in  a  few  ryots'  houses  the 
women  work  at  the  loom  in  the  winter.  The  people  of  Torre  San 
Patrizio  are  vegetarians,  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity.  They 
cannot  aSord  to  eat  meat,  nor  even  eggs.  They  sell  their  eggs  and 
their  fowls.  They  cannot  aSord  to  eat  wheat  bread,  but  eat  maize 
porridge  and  maize  bread,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  and  what  the  cow 
produces. 

The  soil  of  Konatalapalli  is  black  legar  clay,  which  grows  pood 
crops  of  millet  and  cotton.  The  soil  of  Torre  San  Patrizio  is  light- 
ooloured  clay,  which  grows  fair  maize  and  good  fodder  crops  but  very 
poor  wheat  and  vines. . 

I  shall  now  draw  a  comparison  between  the  taxation  paid  by  the 
peasants  of  Torre  San  Patnzio  and  the  ryots  of  Konatalapalli, 

The  government  land  revenue  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  two 
villages.  It  is  just  over  Bs.  3,000  at  Konatalapalli,  and  4,668  francs  ^ 
Rs.  2,741  at  Torre  San  Patrizio. 

But  when  we  come  to  local  taxation  on  land  the  difference  is 
enormous.  It  is  law  in  Italy  that  village  panchayats  shall  not  add 
cesses  for  their  own  purposes  to  government  direct  taxes  until  they 
have  exhausted  every  other  source  of  taxation.  But  Torre  San 
Patrizio  has  only,  apart  from  akbari,  land,  houses,  and  cattle  to  tax. 
It  therefore  taxes  these,  what  corresponds  with  akbari  being  entirely 
insufficient. 
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KonatalapalU  pays  Us.  260  local  oesB.  Torre  San  Patrizio  pays 
1,707  fraiic83=Ba.  1,024  to  the  Taluk  Board,  and  besides  ttis  6,337 
francs  =  Bs,  3,803  to  the  village  panchayat,  or  a  total  of  nearly 
Bs.  6,000  cesa  on  the  government  land  revenue  of  Kb.  2,741. 

Nor  is  this  all.  For  the  ceas  is  only  one  of  the  taxes  extracted  by 
the  Torre  San  Patrizio  village  panchayat  from  the  ryot.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  panchayat  is  Rb.  9,000,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
Government  land  revenue  of  the  village. 

The  revenue  of  the  Torre  San  Patnzio  panchayat  is  made  up  as 
follows  r 

Cesses  ^^ 

Ceee  on  government  land  tax      ....        3,803 
Cess  on  government  house  tax    ....  329 

Taxes 

Cattle 2,671 

Family  or  hearth  tax 831 

Octroi  (chiefly  on  irine) 706 

Pboptts 
Pro&ta  on  commnnal  land,  housee,  oUprees,  ceme- 
tery, ovoi  licence  tax 429 

CONTBEBUnOMS 

From  government  for  echooU     ....  169 

fVom  Taluk  Board  for  scboola    ....  79 

Bs.  9,007 

The  cesses,  the  cattle  tax,  and  the  hearth  tax,  amounting  to 
Es.  7,634,  come  straight  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  ryots,  and  are 
a  burden  on  the  land  the  ryots  till,  ttie  cattle  with  which  they  till 
it,  and  the  houses  they  live  in.  Besides  this  Bs.  7,634,  they  have  to 
pay  Bs.  2,741  land  revenue  and  Rs.  237  house  tax  to  Government, 
and  Rs.  1,024  land  cesa  and  Rs.  106  house  cesB  to  the  Taluk  Board. 
The  land,  cattle,  and  village  Bite  of  Torre  San  Patrizio  thus  bear 
a  burden  of  Rs.  11,854,  while  the  laud,  cattle,  and  village  site  of 
Konatalapalli  bear  a  burden  of  little  over  Bs.  3,000.  Nothing  is 
levied  on  Konatalapalli  cattle,  there  being  no  government  forest 
reaerve  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  reckon  the  rtobs  agricultural  income  of  Torre  San  Patrizio  at 
Bs.  90,000.  This  figure  is  based  upon  researches  extending  over 
twenty  years,  and  is  very  accurate.  For  Konatalapalli  I  cannot 
make  so  accurate  an  estimate.  But  the  village  officers  tell  me  the 
crop  on  an  acre  of  cotton  is  sold  at  about  Rb.  40,  and  that  on  an 
acre  of  choium  at  about  Rs.  30.  These  two  products  alone,  grown 
on  about  400  and  1,000  acres  respectively,  yield  Rs.  46,000  a  year 
gross.  Then  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  pulHes  and  other  ptoducts, 
including  fifty  of  wet  paddy,  and  I  must  also  reckon  in  the  milk 
and  other  products  of  the  cows  and  buffaloes,  and  the  profit  on 
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cattle-rearing  (for  I  have  iDcluded  these  and  many  other  items  in  my 
estimate  for  Torre  San  Patrizio),  and  I  do  not  think  a  lower  estimate 
than  Rs.  70,000  could  be  made  for  the  total  gross  agricultural  income 
of  Ronatalapalli. 

The  land  at  Ronatalapalli  is  selling  at  Rs.  150  to  Ra.  200  an 
acre.  The  average  at  Torre  San  Patrizio  is  about  Rs,  350  an  acre. 
There  are  about  2.500  acres  at  Ronatalapalli,  2,000  at  Torre  San 
Patrizio.  The  market  value  of  the  land  at  Torre  San  Patrizio  may 
therefore  be  put  at  7  lakhs  against  about  Rs,  4,37,500  at  Konatala- 
palli.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  lower 
m  Europe,  and  land  at  Torre  San  Patrizio  is  sold  at  a  higher  number 
of  years'  purchase  than  in  the  backward  Nandigama  Taluk  of  the 
Krishna  District. 

The  number  of  years'  purchase  reckoned  at  Torre  San  Patrizio 
ia  about  twenty-five,  the  sum  reckoned  as  net  income  being  taken 
to  be  what  is  derived  by  a  resident  owner  who  ia  not  the  actual 
cultivator,  but  gives  The  land  out  on  the  half-sharing  system  to  actual 
cultivators.  The  net  income  corresponding  with  Rs.  350  per  acre 
market  value  is  Rs.  14  per  acre.  The  taxation  is  Rs.  6  per  acre. 
Therefore  public  bodies  take  Rs.  6  out  of  every  Rs.  20  net  income. 

This  estimate  of  Rs,  14  per  acre  is  strikingly  conibmed  by  an 
examination  of  private  accounts  of  thirty  years.  The  figures  worked 
out  to  almost  exactly  Bs.  14  per  acre, 

Accordingly  the  net  agricultural  income  of  the  2,000  acres  at 
Torre  San  Patrizio  may  be  put  at  Rs.  40,000,  of  which  Rs,  12,000 
is  taken  by  public  bodies,  and  Rs.  28,000  or  about  Rs,  22  per  head 
of  population  left  to  the  rvots  ;  the  figure  for  gross  income  being 
Rs.  70  per  head. 

At  Ronatalapalli  twenty  years  is  the  limit  of  the  number  of  years' 
purchase  that  can  be  taken.  On  the  same  principle  the  net  income 
of  Ronatalapalli  is  Rs.  8-12  per  acre  against  Rs.  14  per  acre  at 
Torre  San  Patrizio ;  the  total  for  the  2,500  acres  is  just  under 
"  Rs.  22,000  against  Rs,  28,000  ;  taxation  takes  Rs.  3.000  out  of 
Rs.  25,000  against  Rs.  12.000  out  of  Rs,  40,000 ;  the  net  income 
per  head  of  population,  after  paying  taxes,  is  Rs.  17  against  Rs,  22  ; 
the  gross  income  per  head  la  Rs.  55  against  Rs,  70, 

The  net  income  is  something  of  a  fiction  in  the  case  of  populations 
composed  chiefly  of  peasant  proprietors.  The  gross  income  is 
perhaps  a  better  test  of  relative  taxable  capacity.  But  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  neither  gross  nor  net  income  per  head  is  a  fair 
test  until  allowance  is  made  for  difference  in  cost  of  living,  I  should 
say  this  difference  would  cover  the  whole  excess  of  Rs.  15  gross 
income  which  the  Torre  San  Patrizio  peasant  apparently  enjoys. 
For  I  ahould  say  that  the  more  costly  dwellings  and  clothes  and  cattle 
shelters  necessitated  by  the  European  climate  cost  the  Italian 
peasant  at  least  the  difference,  Rs,  15  per  head  per  annum.  The 
Ronatalapalli  ryot  probably  has  more  to  spend  on  luxuries  after 
providing  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.     He  certainly  does  spend 
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more  on  marriages,  jewellery,  &c.  The  Torre  San  Patrizio  population 
has  scarcely  any  money  at  all  for  such  indulgences  as  jewellery. 
I  should  say  there  was  at  least  Rg.  25  worth  of  jewellery  at  Konatala- 
palli  for  every  rupee's  worth  at  Torre  San  Patrizio,  On  the  other 
hand,  the  population  is  ever  so  much  better  housed  ;  there  is 
a  protected  water  supply,  the  streets  are  paved  and  are  kept  clean 
and  lighted ;  there  are  metalled  roads  to  the  neighbouring  villages  ; 
there  are  a  doctor  and  midwife  paid  from  the  village  fund  who  have 
to  attend  all  classes  gratuitously  ;  all  the  male  and  all  the  female 
children  are  taught  the  elements  of  learning  gratuitously  aft  the  village 
sehools  ;  there  is  hardly  any  disease,  and  the  mortality  is  just  half 
what  it  is  at  Konatalapalll.  Torre  San  Patrizio  also  shares  the 
services  of  a  veterinary,  of  an  agricultural  expert,  and  of  an  engineer, 
with  neighbouring  villages. 

Some  detiiils  of  expenditure  may  be  of  interest.  The  payment  of 
debt  accounts  for  Jd.  1,200  per  annum,  sanitary  expenditure  for 
Es.  2,200,  education  Rs.  1,500,  public  works  Rs.  630,  office  and 
menial  establishment  Rs.  2,100.  For  luxuries — maintenance  of 
a  rifle-range  (Rs.  300),  maintenance  of  a  bra!=s  band  (Rs,  180)— 
only  small  sums  are  provided.  Richer  villages  in  Italy  maintain 
opera  houses,  allot  funds  for  the  celebration  of  festivals,  make  the 
chairman  an  entertaining  allowance,  and  so  on. 

The  doctor  at  Torre  San  Patrizio  gets  Rs.  100  a  month,  plus 
vaccination  and  other  small  allowances  ;  the  bnvs'  teacher  Rs.  55 
a  month,  and  the  achoolmistrei-s  Ra.  40. 

The  public  works  allotment  is  only  for  maintenance.  The  original 
construction  of  buildings  and  roads  was  defrayed  from  loans,  which 
have  not  yet  been  completely  paid  off.  There  is  a  special  state  bank 
in  Italy  which  makes  loans  to  local  bodies.  For  objects,  such  as  water 
supply  and  school  buildings,  which  the  Government  has  much  at  heart, 
the  interest  on  the  loans  is  reduced  to  3  per  cent.,  the  stale  paying  the 
diflerence  between  this  and  the  market  rate  of  interest.  A  particular 
amount  of  the  village  land  and  house  cess  has  to  be  earmarked  and 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  any  loan  that  may  have  been  taken. 

Another  fact  which  may  be  of  interest  is  that  Torre  San  Patrizio 
is  not  peculiar  in  raising  cesses  at  such  high  rates.  The  total  land 
revenue  of  Italy  was  %  million  francs  last  year.  The  cesses  on  this 
raised  by  District  Boar<|s  and  village  panchayats  amounted  to  no 
less  than  176  million  francs.  The  land  cess  in  Italy  is,  accordingly, 
29  annas  in  the  rupee.    Here  it  is  one  anna  in  most  districts. 

Another  diiference  that  may  be  noted  is  that  here  the  land  cess 
increases  automatically  if  the  land  revenue  is  increased  at  a  resettle- 
ment. In  Italy  it  would  not  be  so  increased.  The  local  body 
determines  each  year  what  amount  it  requires,  and  fixes  the  number 
of  additional  centimes  accordingly.  In  practice,  however,  variations 
are  seldom  made,  because  the  panchayat's  expenses  vary  very  little. 
In  Torre  San  Patrizio  exactlv  the  same  amount  of  land  and  house 
cesses  have  been  levied  for  the  last  thirtv-four  vears. 
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What  aie  the  conclusions  to  be  diawn  from  all  the  above  facts  f 
I  leave  that  to  the  reader.  I  will  only  obeerve  that  all  great  advances 
in  civilization  cost  immense  sums  of  money,  and  that  village  sanita- 
tion and  free  univeisal  education  are  quite  new  things  even  in 
Europe,  but  that  no  European  nation  regrets  the  enormous  sacrifices 
they  nave  involved.' 

§  39.  The  truth  is  that  the  financial  policy  of  the  govern' 
meat  of  India  has  been  dominated  hy  the  maxims  of  the 
Manchester  school,  which  held  that  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  wealth  should  be  left  to  fructify  in  the  pockets 
of  the  people.  The  same  maxim  has  ruled  in  England,  and, 
as  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, has  shown  in  his  recent  speech,  vast  sums,  instead  of 
'  fructifying  ',  have  been  spent  on  drink  and  other  luxuries 
which  can  be  dispensed  with,  without  any  loss  to  national 
efficiency.  Education,  meanwhile,  has  been  starved,  with 
the  resiUt  that  the  British  people  has  been  distanced  by 
Germany  and  several  other  countries  in  the  race  for  industrial 
and  general  efficiency.  In  the  present  war  this  relative 
backwardness  has  brought  the  whole  Commonwealth  within 
an  ace  of  destruction!  In  India,  too,  the  money  left  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people  has  largely  failed  to  fructify.  The 
temptation  to  spend  it  on  marriage  ceremonies  and  other 
forms  of  festivity  has  been  too  strong  to  resist.  Our  system 
has  allowed  vast  sums  to  be  spent  on  useless  litigation — 
the  only  occupation  which  an  argumentative  people  have 
found  a  congenial  substitute  for  their  earlier  feuds  and 
forays.  Despite  the  poverty  of  India  there  are  vast  fundB 
capable  of  diversion  from  luxuries  to  education  and  the 
industrial  development  of  the  country  for  any  government 
which  is  strong  enough  to  take  them.  Bat  it  is  not  only 
the  maxims  of  Manchester  which  have  dominated  the  British 
government  in  India.  It  is  also  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion which  were  wisely  recognized.  For,  as  Lord  Cromer 
was  never  tired  of  urging,  a  great  dependency  will  only 
submit  to  a  foreign  government  so  long  as  the  rate  of  taxation 
is  kept  exceedingly  low.  His  case  is  unanswerable ;  yet 
the  fact  remains  that,  under  modem  conditions,  a  low  rate 
of  taxation  is  not  consistent  with  such  a  measure  of  progress 
as  wUl  keep  the  country  abreast  of  others.     Still  less  can 

*  An  Indian  oritio  notes :  '  Notwithstanding  the  high  taxation  the 
Tillagera  of  Torre  Sao  Patrizio  are  better  ofE  than  the  TiilagerB  of  Konatsla- 
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a  backward  country  be  raised  to  the  average  level,  without 
increasing  the  proportion  of  its  wealth  taken  for  public 
purpoaes.  On  the  other  hand  elective  bodies  in  India  are 
said  to  be  unusually  reluctant  to  increase  the  rateof  taxation.* 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  India  can  hope  to  progress 
only  in  80  far  as  the  power  to  raise  additional  revenues  is 
accorded  to  representative  bodies,  and,  likewise,  only  in 
so  far  as  those  bodies  will  face  the  duties  imposed  upon  them.' 
Note. — A  criticism  from  an  Indian  on  the  general  con- 
clusions of  the  foregoing  study,  and  also  of  Mr.  Galetti's 
method  of  comparing  an  Indian  and  Italian  village  is  printed 
as  Appendix  B.  The  reader's  special  attention  is  drawn  to 
this  paper,  which  is  fairly  typical  of  Indian  opinion  on  the 
subject.  A  point  of  view  widely  entertained  by  large  sections 
of  people  on  matters  afiecting  themselves  is  a  political  fact 
at  least  as  well  deserving  of  study  as  columns  of  figures. 
In  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix  B.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  a  point  which  I  feel  my  critic  has  missed. 

'  A  ooDUnissioDer  notes  t  '  This  ia  probably  due  in  part  to  the  idea 
geneiallf  pfeyalent  that  gOTemment  has  vast  sums  avulable  and  oould 
eaaily  m&ke  good  all  defioienoiee  of  inoome  without  makiDK  further  inioadB 
on  the  pooket  of  the  taxpayer.  With  further  deoentnJization  and  the 
disoontinoance  of  the  Byatem  of  finance  b;  doles  this  reluctance  will 
probably  in  time  vanish. 

An  Indian  critic  notm ;  '  I  would  subnut  that  eleotiTe  bodies  are  not 
relaotant  to  increase  the  rate  of  taxation  if  they  have  the  power  of  oon- 
tiolling  ita  disburBenieat  also.' 

'  A  senior  member  of  the  I.C.8.  notes :  '  This  is  the  real  limitation. 
Indian  politicians  are  at  no  paina  to  disoount  the  popular  belief  that  the 
state  always  has  at  its  disposal  untold  wealth,  produMd,  like  the  contents 
of  the  conjuror's  hat,  apont-aneously,  and  their  platform,  if  they  have 
any,  postulates  lednced,  not  increased,  taxation.' 

A  civil  servEAt  who  had  reached  one  of  the  most  reeponsible  positions  in 
India  notes :  '  Your  conclusion  that,  with  representative  institutioas, 
taxation  can  be  largely  increased,  is  perfectly  sound.  It  was  one  of 
Ookhale's  cherished  convictions,  and  he  told  me  personallv  that  he  was 
quite  certain  that,  when  once  some  method  of  responsibility  m  goreinmmt 
had  been  evolved,  the  amount  of  taxation,  including  local  and  municipal 
taxation,  which  the  people  could  stand,  and  would  benefit  by,  might  be 
multiplied  by  three  timM  what  it  is  at  present.  At  the  same  time,  of 
conrse,  there  is  the  risk  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Cromer's 
dictum  is  perfectly  sound,  and  it  is  not  legitimate  to  argue  that,  because 
taxation  can  be  raised  side  by  side  with  the  bestowal  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, therefore  the  people  are  fit  for  responsible  government  and  can  safely 
be  given  it !  I  make  this  observation  merely  as  a  caveat.  You  know  my 
views  are  ffurly  liberal  in  regard  to  the  begtowal  of  responsible  government, 
only  I  want  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  arguing  in  favour  of  it  on  a  mistaken 
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NOTES  ON  ASSESSMENT  OF  LAND  REVENUE,  EXEMP- 
TION OF  SITE  VALTJE8,  AND  REDUCTIONS  OF  AMOUNT 
LEVIED  (see  p.  262) 

On  tluB  Hubject  the  following  note  was  made  by  as  officer  who, 
as  will  be  seen,  speaks  with  the  highest  authority.  '  I  don't  know 
whether  the  writer  has  any  information  about  other  proviuces,  but 
I  can  claim  for  the  United  Provinces  that  there  is  no  conflict.  Since 
it  became  necessary  to  enforce  restrictions  on  the  increase  of  revenue 
no  iMemeni  haa  been  made  in  ike  United  Provinces  of  which  the  super- 
vision  has  not  been  entrusted  to  me.  I  am  aware  that  some  cynics 
charge  settlement  officers  (even  myself  also)  with  "  faking  the 
assets.",  but  I  repudiate  the  charge.  I  insiat  on  a  fair  valuation  of 
the  asaeta,  the  calculation  of  which,  in  the  United  Provinces,  is  based 
on  principles  sanctioned  b^  the  Qovemment  of  India,  and  not  in 
the  least  altered  by  the  decision  to  limit  the  resulting  enhancement 
of  revenue.  My  object  is  to  show  the  government  exactly  what  is 
being  lost  by  the  restriction  on  the  revenue  ;  and  in  actual  practice 
the  restriction  has  been  effected  sometimes  by  taking  a  percentage 
ol  the  assets  substantially  below  45  per  cent.  E.  g.  in  twb  bir-siied 
tracts  in  a  large  district  now  under  settlement  the  percentage  of  the 
assets  is  43-8  per  cent,  and  43-6  per  cent,  respectively. 

'  I  may  ada  that  the  restriction  works  unevenly.  In  some  districts 
recently  settled  the  average  enhancement  of  revenue  has  been  rela- 
tively small,  10  to  15  per  cent.  In  their  case,  with  assets  calculated 
on  exactly  the  same  principles  as  elsewhere,  the  percentage  taken  as 
revenue  ia  47  or  48  per  cent.,  and  the  result  is  a  distinct  inequality 
of  aBBessment.  The  rich  progressive  district  gets  off  much  more 
lightly  than  its  less  prosperous  fellow,  which  has  probably  paid 
a  relatively  high  revenue  throughout  the  term  of  the  last  settlement.' 

Another  revenue  officer  notes :  '  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
regular  reduction  in  the  amoout  taken  by  Government  denoted 
a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Govermnent  of  India.  There  was  of  course 
no  policy  in  the  sense  that  the  money  released  was  to  be  used  any- 
how else  ;  the  reduction  was  just  mode  in  answer  to  clamour  and 
on  the  general  grounds  that  it  was  safer  to  keep  taxation  low. 

'  I  suggest  that  it  should  now  be  made  a  matter  of  deliberate 
polity ;  the  reduction  being  made  e^licitly  on  the  ground  of 
enabling  local  bodies  to  increase  their  cesses.  The  next  step  would 
be  to  reduce  the  enhancement  to  26  per  cent,  on  a  whole  district 
and  to  37}  per  cent,  on  any  one  mahal.  In  the  meantime  the  school 
of  revenue  officials  which  proposes  to  effect  the  reduction  by  faking 
the  assets  should  be  transferred  to  the  judicial  line.  It  never  has 
and  never  can  do  any  country  or  administration  any  good  to  falsify 
returns.  Moreover,  with  genuine  returns  there  would  be  provided 
evidence  that  govemmeat  was  reducing  its  land  revenue,  and  the 
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local  bodies  would  the  more  readily  (and  with  lees  zamindar  opposi- 
tion) put  on  the  cesses.  Again,  with  such  direct  evidence  of  the 
reduction  of  the  land  revenue  percentage,  it  would  become  possible 
in  future  generations  to  increase  the  limit  of  cesses  which  local 
boards  might  impose. 

'  I  entirely  agree  that  the  surrender  of  the  unearned  increment 
on  land,  as  it  changes  from  an  agricultural  use  to  urban  uses,  la 
lineally  indefensible  and  administratively  unfortunate,  because 
much  revenue  has  gone  beyond  recall.  There  is,  however,  a  historical 
basis — I  might  even  say  justification— of  which  the  author  of  the 
study  is  presumably  aware,  and  which  I  do  not  therefore  propose 
to  recite  m  detail,  but  which  must  afiect  future  proposals. 

'  The  principle  under  which  I  did  my  settlement  was  to  exclude 
from  assessment  everything  which  was  not  strictly  agricultural : 
e.  g.  cattle -market  dues,  bazaar  dues,  were  excluded  and  referred  to 
the  proper  authority  for  income  tax. 

'  Any  assessment  on  urban  landa  will  therefore  include  a  revision 
of  the  principles  as  at  present  applied  to  villages  also.  This  I  am 
prepared  to  recommend,  as  I  dia  when  on  settlement,  only  to  he 
overruled. 

'  The  main  results  of  the  development  of  Qeoi^an  principles 
which  seem  desirable  are  therefore : 

(1)  That  village-inhabited  sites  will  be  theoretically  assessable. 

(2)  That  any  waste  lands  in  an  agricultural  tract,  from  which 
rents  or  dues  are  realized,  will  be  assessed  in  a  similar  way  to 
agricultural  lands,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  initiation  and  mainten- 
ance. £.  g.  a  cattle-market  requiring  Re.  100  advertisement, 
Bs.  500  in  enclosing,  and  Bs.  6  a  month  in  pay  of  clerks  and 
Kb,  6  a  month  in  pay  of  chaukidars,  bringing  in  a  monthly  income 
of  Bs.  100,  would  be  assessed  : 

Jte. 
Gross  income         .....     1,200 
I       (Recurrent  cost  .1321  .gn 

llnterest  on  improvement        .      60f 

Net  cost    .  .      1,008 

Assessment  Rs.  600  or  Bs.  450. 

(3)  Any  land  which  shall  in  future  change  from  agricultural  to 
urban  uses,  and  which  at  present  pays  land  revenue  on  ordinary 
agricultural  assessment,  shall  continue  to  be  assessed  in  a  similar 
manner  (i.e.  on  a  60  per  cent,  basis  in  United  Provinces),  whatever 
urban  uses  it  may  be  put  to. 

(4)  With  respect  to  land  already  under  urban  use,  but  still  under 
agricultural  assessments  (i.  e.  limited  by  the  highest  agricultural 
rate),  the  limit  shall  be  removed,  and  the  land  shall  be  assessed  up 
to  50  per  cent,  of  its  rental  value,  provided  that  no  one  enhancement 
shall  exceed  33^  per  cent. 
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(S)  With  regard  to  land  now  free  of  any  land  revenue  at  all, 
nothing  can  be  done  except  tliroii(|h  a  mmucipal  tax  on  rental  value. 

'  In  all  cases  of  land  within  municipal  or  town  areas,  in  my  opinion, 
the  revenue  obtained  ought  to  be  a  divided  head  between  the 
central  authorities  and  the  local  boards.  This  would  give  the  central 
government  some  increase  of  revenue,  but  would  be  (I  should 
propose)  mainly  used  to  assist  local  financeB,  and  would  relieve  the 
central  government  of  giving  doles,  as  is  now  done,  to  a  large  extent. 

'  With  regard  to  District  Boards,  a  division  of  certain  ^rtions  of 
land  revenue  would  be  very  cumbrous,  if  indeed  possible.  The 
District  Boards  which  at  present  receive  grants  should  be  given 
a  proportion  of  the  land  revenue  in  its  place,  and  for  any  further 
money  required  should  be  given  power  to  apply  for  the  imposition 
of  cesses,  preferably,  in  my  opinion,  a  graduate  cess  on  net  revenues 
of  Rs.  101  and  over — say  on  : 

Ra.  PercaO. 

101-250 lA 

261-500 3| 


601-760 
761-1,000 


et 


Over  5,001  ....  12| 

provided  that  incomes  of  Rb.  261  pay  1^  per  cent,  on  Bs.  260  and 
3|  per  cent,  on  the  amount  above,  incomes  of  Rs.  501  pay  1^  per 
cent,  on  Rs.  260  and  4H  per  cent,  on  the  amount  over,  and  so  on. 
This  proviso  is  the  result  of  what  in  my  experience  three  municipal 
boards  considered  an  equitable  system. 

'  The  idea  of  a  graduated  cess  on  revenue  is  new  in  India,  but 
graduated  taxation  is  now  generally  recognized  to  be  equitable,  and 
land  revenue  itself  cannot,  I  think,  ever  be  graduated.  I  pro^se 
to  exclude  the  smaller  peasant  proprietors  altogether,  for  obvious 
reasons.  This  form  of  cess  seems  to  me  to  be  infinitely  superior  to 
the  imposition  of  a  graduated  income  tax  on  incomes  derived  from 
land,  and  I  throw  the  burden  of  imposition  on  the  District  Board, 
which  is  a  guarantee  that  the  imposition  will  be  gradual.  If  District 
Boards  are  placed  as  a  delegated  department  under  an  Indian 
ministry  so  much  the  better  ;  but  even  so,  I  should  retain  the  initia- 
tion of  taxation  with  the  District  Board,  as  this  will  ensure  that 
benefit  follows  taxation,  an  object  about  which  considerable  anxiety 
may  well  be  felt  in  handing  over  considerable  powers  to  a  more  or 
less  untried  council.  It  will  above  all  prevent  the  agricultural 
community  being  taxed  for  city  benefit. 

'  I  may  add  that  if  there  are  councils  for  smaller  areas,  the 
initiation  of  cess  imposition  might  be  given  to  these  councils  entirely, 
e.g.  if  the  United  Provinces  were  redivided  for  council  purposes 
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into  Oudh,  Bundelkband,  Kumaon,  Agra,  and  Allahabad,  it  being 
recalled  that  the  Oudh,  Bundelkhand,  and  Kumaon  CommiBsiona 
existed  within  recent  times  but  were  absorbed  foi  the  centralizing 
process  beloved  of  secretariats. 

'  If,  however,  we  are  to  have  nothing  between  the  United  Provinces' 
Council  and  District  Boards,  although  I  shoold  prefer  to  have  the 
initiation  of  cess  imposition  left  with  District  Boaids,  I  would  be 
prepared  to  compronuae,  giving  the  Council  the  power  to  impose 
oeeses  ranging  from  say  1^  per  cent,  to  6^  per  cent,  on  incomes 
over  Rs.  500,  and  making  a  corresponding  reduction  on  the  amounts 
assessable  by  District  Boards. 

'  I  may  note  that  l^  per  cent,  represents  1  pice  par  rupee ;  3J  per 
cent,  represents  2  pice  per  rupee,  and  so  on.  In  my  opinion  all 
percentages  should  be  calculated  on  that  basis  ;  and  such  a  figure 
OB  33^  per  cent,  is  worthy  of  the  utmost  condemnation,  being 
a  purely  Enclish  idea  representing  a  third ;  a  third  of  a  rupee  being 
the  awkward  sum  of  5  annas  4  pies.' 

A  third  revenue  officer  notes  :  '  In  connezion  with  the  subject  of 
periodical  revisions  of  land  revenue  I  should  be  inclined  to  lay  more 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  landlords  themselves  who  determine  the 
assets  of  a  village.  I  hope  the  danger  of  extending  the  system  of 
permanent  settlements  is  past,  but  the  cry  for  extension  is  not 
dead,  and  every  warning  given  by  careful  students  may  be  useful. 
Any  lengthening  of  the  period  of  settlement  is  an  out-and-out  gift 
to  the  zamindars  at  the  expense  of  the  general  taxpayer,  and  cer- 
tainly not  for  the  benefit  of  the  cultivator  in  the  United  Provinces, 
except  where  the  zamindars  are  the  principal  cultivators.  The  rent 
of  non-occupancy  tenants  is  fixed  by  competition  pure  and  simple. 
Ihe  power  and  desire  of  the  zamindar  to  raise  the  rents  of  occupant^ 
tenants  is  restricted  by  law.  As  a  general  rule,  the  zamindar  is 
unwilling  to  give  his  tenant  fixity  of  rent  for  anything  like  the 
thirty  years  daring  which  his  revenue  remains  unchanged.  At 
settlement  the  settlement  officer  does  occasionally  raise  the  rents  of 
occupancy  tenants  of  his  own  motion,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the 
pamphlet.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  is  done  only  when 
it  is  certain  that  the  zamindar  would  apply  for,  and  get,  enhance- 
ment immediately  after  the  settlement  operations  were  at  an 
end.  Non-rented  land,  proprietary  cultivation,  Sui.,  is  valued  at 
rates  which  go  on  increasing  from  settlement  to  settlement,  but 
thev  are  based  on  the  rents  which  the  zamindars  fix  for  tenants 
and,  in  practice,  they  are  very  much  lower  than  competition  rents. 
In  other  words,  the  periodic  enhancements  of  land  revenue  are  the 
direct  result  of  enhancements  of  rent  imposed  by  the  zamindars 
themselves  (as  a  result  of  increased  prices,  improvements  in  com- 
munications, Ac.,  it  is  true,  but  still  imposed  by  the  zamindars 
themselves).  The  percentage  of  assets  taken,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
note,  has  been  gradually  reduced  in  theory  till  the  share  now  left 
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to  the  zamindar  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  it  was  when  their 
rights  were  conferred  on  them,  and,  in  the  United  Provincea,  at  any 
late,  the  percentage  Etctually  taken  is  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  in  defect  of  the  theoretical  percentage.  In  ryotwari  tracts 
and  in  places  where  the  zamindara  are  cultivating  communities  any 
increase  in  the  land  revenue  is  borne  by  the  cultivator  to  some  extent, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  burden  on  the  land.  But  every  cultivating 
proprietor  bought  or  succeeded  to  (apart  from  bis  tenant  rights) 
a  share  of  the  unearned  increment  which  was  never  more,  and  was 
originally  much  less,  than  he  now  has.  Where  there  are  outside 
samindars,  and  it  is  these  who  howl  againat  prc^ressive  enhancementa, 
I  do  not  see  how  an  increase  in  the  lana  revenue  can  be,  in  any 
way,  an  increase  in  the  burden  on  the  land.  The  predeceasor  in 
interest  of  the  zamindar  was  given,  or  acquired  for  a  price,  what  was 
in  effect  managing  rights  in  the  land  plus  a  share  in  the  profits, 
the  other  share  being  reserved  to  the  state.  If  he  is  a  descendant 
of  the  original  zamindar  he  now  gets  a  much  bigger  share  than  was 
given  to  his  ancestor.  If  he  ie  the  representative  of  a  purchaser  the 
purchase  money  paid  was  governed  by  the  share  which  became  the 
purchaser's,  and  that  share  has  been  gradually  increased  as  a  matter 
of  grace.  The  experience  of  Bengal  shows  that  the  zamindar  does  not 
expend  the  increasing  profits  which  he  realizes  on  the  improvement 
of  the  land.  There  are  good  zamindars  who  devote  much  attention 
(the  actual  outlay  is  generally  paid  by  the  tenant  or  Is,  at  least, 
remunerative),  but  the  number  of  these  would  not  be  increased  by 
extending  the  period  of  settlement.  After  aU,  the  zamindar  gets  the 
whole  benefit  of  improvements  for  anything  from  thirty  to  sixty 
years  and  more  than  half  of  the  benefit  thereafter.  The  system  of 
periodic  revisions  does  not  affect  the  amount  paid  by  the  cultivator. 
It  takes  an  increasing  amount  (as  a  rule),  but  a  decreasing  percentage 
of  the  increasing  profita  derived  from  marketable  rights  which  were 
in  part  alienated  Dy  the  state.  If  the  system  affects  rents  at  all  it 
is  probably  in  the  direction  of  checking  growth,  as  some  landlords 
believe  in  keeping  down  rents  in  order  to  keep  down  revenue. 


APPENDIX  B 

AN  INDIAN  CRITICISM  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  LAND  REVENUE 
AS  A  WHOLE,  AND  ON  MR.  GALETTI'S  COMPARISON 


Mb.  Lionel  Cubtis  in  his  study  of  the  subject  seeks  to  establish  the 
following  propositions : 

First,  that  the  land  revenue  system  in  vogue  in  India  is  not 
a  Briti^  innovation  but  a  mere  inheritance  from  the  former  govern- 
mente  of  the  country. 
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Secondly,  that  this  ioheritance  confers  on  the  state  not  merely 
the  light  to  collect  the  revenues  but  tKe  right  of  general  ownership 
of  the  land. 

Thirdly,  that  as  a  natural  corollary  the  revenues  collected  are 
of  the  nature  of  rent  and  not  at  all  of  the  nature  of  taxation. 

Fourthly,  that  as  a  further  rational  corollary  there  can  be  and 
should  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  a  periodic  fresh  valuation 
of  the  renta  dne. 

Fifthly,  that  the  incidence  of  revenue  is  not  only  exceedingly 
moderate  as  compared  with  the  exactions  in  pre-British  times, 
but  compares  very  favourably  with  countries  where  the  cirenmBtancee 
are  to  some  extent  similar,  such  as  Italy  and  Japan. 

Sixthly,  that  the  absence  of  this  periodic  revision  of  assessment 
has  led  to  grave  evils  in  tracts  where  the  mistake  of  a  permanent 
settlement  has  been  committed. 

And  lastly,  that  a  backward  country  like  India  cannot  hope  to 
rise  to  the  average  level  unless  she  submits  to  heavier  taxation. 

Incidentally  1&.  Lionel  Curtis  has  hinted  that  the  Government  of 
India  is  exceptionally  economical,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
people  of  India  are  exceptionally  wasteful,  both  on  litigation  and 
on  social  occasions. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  above  bald  summary  that 
Mr.  Curtis  has  laid  down  all  these  propositions  in  so  many  words. 
Not  at  all.  His  argument  is  much  too  subtle  and  is  built  up  with 
great  ddll. 

Mr.  Lionel  CurtiB  has  in  a  most  fair-minded  manner  made  the 
following  admission  as  well : 

'  Had  government  thought  from  the  outset  of  fitting  the  people 
for  the  various  and  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  life  their  adminis- 
tration might  have  contributed  more  in  the  end  to  moral  and 
pobtical  as  well  as  to  material  progress.'  Further,  it  is  to  his  credit 
that  he  has  not  approached  the  problem  from  a  merely  statistician's 
point  of  view.  He  has  specially  emphasized  the  intimate  relation 
between  social  conditions  and  the  revenue  system.  *  That  rela- 
tion ',  Mr.  Curtis  says, '  is  nowhere  more  close  than  in  India,  and  goes 
far  towards  justifj^ng  the  use  of  the  word  "  revenue  "  to  denote 
"  general  administration  ".' 

II 

If  the  various  propositions  sought  to  be  proved  by  Hi.  Lionel 
Curtis  are  held  to  have  been  established  the  following  conclusions  are 
irresistible : 

(a)  That  all  criticism  of  the  land  revenue  policy  of  the  Government 
of  India  is  not  only  a  wicked  impertinence  but  a  most  unpatriotic 
undertaking.  The  government  being  the  owner  of  the  land  no 
critic  has  any  legal  hcus  standi  to  call  in  question  the  adjustment 
of  rent  between  &e  owner  and  his  tenant.  It  is  sheer  waste  of  time. 
If  taxation  is  the  test  of  progress  the  larger  the  taxes  the  greater 
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the  progresa,  and  whoever  standB  in  the  way  of  ejihancemeiit  of 
asseBsinentB  in  the  name  of  patriotism  is  a  self-condenmed  ignoramus. 
Mr.  Lionel  Curtis 'a  study,  in  short,  is  intended  to  be  a  most  crushing 
criticism  of  the  congress  school— the  coa-p  de  gr&x  to  Hr.  Dutt's 
aelf-created  monster  of  over-assessment. 

(6)  That  India  being  the  most  lightly-taxed  community  in  the 
world,  and  the  Indian  Government  being  the  most  economical, 
the  system  should  be  pushed  to  ite  logical  extreme,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  condition  that  the  incidence  does  not  reach  such  a  pitch 
that  a  foreign  government  becomes  intolerable.  In  connexion 
with  this  last  it  is  of  interest  to  quote  the  following  two  sentences 
from  Mr.  Curtis  :  '  For,  as  Lord  Cromer  was  never  tired  of  urging, 
a  great  dependency  will  only  submit  to  a  foreign  government  so 
long  as  the  rate  of  taxation  is  kept  exceedingly  low.  His  case  is 
unanswerable  ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that,  under  modem  conditions, 
a  low  late  of  taxation  is  not  consistent  with  such  a  measure  of  pro- 
gress as  will  keep  the  country  abreast  of  others.'  Are  we  to  conclude 
that  the  government  has  intentionally  kept  the  taxation  low,  and 
has  thus  intentionally  stood  in  the  way  of  progress  simply  in  order 
to  gain  the  selfish  object  of  perpetuating  the  existing  foreign  govern- 
ment ?  Mr.  Curtis  certainly  did  not  intend  to  draw  that  conclusion, 
but  somebody  else  may.  Mr.  Curtis  also  seems  to  deplore  the  fact 
'  that  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  has  been 
dominated  by  the  maxims  of  the  Manchester  school,  which  held 
that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  wealth  should  be  left  to  fructify 
in  the  pockets  of  the  Jteople  '.  Mr.  Curtis,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
in  the  interests  of  India  (at  least  this  is  what  he  says)  prefer  that  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  wealth  should  be  withdrawn  from  l^e 
people  and  should  be  spent  by  the  state  or  such  bodies  as  local 
bouds,  ka.  This  last  ideal  is  supposed  to  furnish  the  panacea  for 
_  all  evils. 

HI 

The  object  of  the  following  brief  remarks  is  to  present  a  point  of 
view  slightly  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  impossible 
categorically  to  contradict  each  and  eveiy  statement  in  Mr.  Curtis's 
study.  There  is  much  that  is  entirely  true,  there  is  &  great  deal  that 
is  true  only  in  a  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  whole  is  coloured 
by  an  indefinable  tinge  of  racial  aloofness.  One  need  not  call  it 
prejudice.  The  study  is  merely  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  foreign  rulers  of  a  country  like  India 
to  get  into  the  skins  of  their  subjects  and  feel  things  as  the  subject 
people  do. 

When  a  man  has  the  toothache  he  simply  says  so.  He  does  not 
stop  to  analyse  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  He  simply  yells  it  out. 
In  the  matter  of  revenue  hidia  has  the  toothache,  and  she  has  been 
yelling  out  her  pain  for  the  last  two  decades.  Mr.  Curtis  has  analysed 
the  entire  structure  of  the  jaw  with  faultless  anatomical  knowledge 
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and  says  that  there  should  be  no  pain.  In  his  own  way  he  is  right. 
He  does  not  feel  the  pain,  and  it  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  shown 
to  him.  He  neither  feeb  it  nor  sees  it.  For  him  it  does  not  exist, 
fiut  is  it  80  for  the  Indian  ?  Decidedly  not.  Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt  took 
up  the  question  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  He  argued  it  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  and  failed.  He  was  bound  to  fail.  So  were  all 
others,  including  Mi.  Digby.  The  reason  was  obvious,  viz.  that  they 
.  admitted  the  correctness,  or  at  least  the  partial  coirectness,  of  official 
premises  and  official  statistics.  Official  statistics  are  prepared  on 
a  special  plan,  and  it  is  as  easy  for  official  figures  to  lead  to  accurate 
concluaions  as  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 
A  very  simple  t«8t  can  prove  this.  When  the  controversy  between 
Mr.  B.  C.  Dutt  and  Ixird  Curzon  was  at  its  highest,  no  official 
apologists  ever  dared  to  place  the  income  per  head  higher  than 
Bb.  37  per  annum.  The  critics  of  the  government  placed  it  as  low 
as  Rs.  27.  In  those  days  the  cost  of  merely  feeding  an  under-trial 
prisoner  in  a  Jail  was  roughly  Rs.  45  per  annum.  How  then  did  the 
Indian  peasant  manage  to  exist  ?  Evidently  he  must  have  starved 
and  taken  only  one  meal  instead  of  two. 

It  is  not  certain  what  the  official  average  income  per  head  is  just 
at  present,  but  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  that  income  be 
placed  higher  than  Bs.  54  per  annum.  In  these  days  the  cost  of 
feeding  (apart  from  clothes,  shoes,  &e.)  an  under-trial  prisoner 
b  approximately  Bs.  66  to  Be.  70.  The  majority  of  the  people, 
considering  that  the  richer  classes  spend  tremendous  amounts  on 
t^eir  personal  comforts,  must  in  the  matter  of  food  be  leading 
very  much  worse  lives  than  is  led  by  an  under-trial  prisoner.  There 
can  be  many  explanations  for  this  apparent  absurdity,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  Indians  have  no  rival  in  the  art  of  existing  without 
living.  ■  Olive's  sepoys  immortalized  themselves  by  letting  British 
soldiers  have  the  rice  and  by  themselves  subsisting  on  the  water 
in  whiqh  the  rice  was  boiled.  That  was  truly  very  cheap  fame. 
The  sepoys  did  it  for  a  day  or  two.  Indian  ryots  have  now  done  it 
for  well-nigh  fifty  years.  They  have  not  lived  ■  they  have  only 
existed,  and  that,  too,  not  for  themselves  hut  for  others.  Ab  Mr.  Curtis 
truly  remarks,  the  congested  handets  of  India  are  strangely  su^estive 
of  ant-heaps.  But  even  Mr.  Curtis  calls  upon  the  dwellets  of  those 
ant-heaps  to  give  up  the  httle  that  they  have,  '  From  him  who 
hath  but  little  even  that  little  shall  be  taken  away.'  By  all  means 
do  it,  but  do  not  say  that  he  must  not  even  cry.  Take  a  concrete 
instance.  In  the  Punjab  the  total  land  revenue  in  1911-12  was 
nearly  half  a  crore  more  than  what  it  was  in  1906-7.  Nearly  half 
a  crore  has  been  added  since  then  :  a  crore  per  annum  in  a  decade. 
How,  one  may  ask,  has  this  additional  ciore  per  annum  in  the 
pockets  of  the  government  fructified  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people  ?  One  may  ask,  but  like  many  another  vain  request  it  will 
remain  unanswered.  The  ant-heaps  continue  as  before,  disease 
continues   as   before,   and   mortality   continues  as  before.     The 
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complaint  of  India  is  not  that  she  is  taxed  heartieBsly,  but  that  her 
revenues  are  wasted  in  a  moat  prodigal  spirit.  Give  uidia  the  power 
to  spend  hei  money  herself  and  she  wul  willingly  submit  to  very 
much  heavier  taxation,  because  in  that  case  the  money  will  fructify. 
At  present  it  does  not  fructify  either  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  or 
in  the  pockets  of  the  Government,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  leave  it 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  It  may  be  an  old-fashioned  thing  to 
say,  but  every  cent  taken  away  from  the  people  needlessly  is  a  crime. 
Henry  Greorge  would  have  been  the  first  to  say  so.  All  his  system 
was  based  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  be  applied  in  countries 
having  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
It  never  could  occur  to  him  to  let  a  handful  of  outsiders  do  both 
the  collecting  and  the  spending  for  an  entire  continent  without 
their  approval,  nay,  even  without  their  knowledge.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  situation.  People  express  it  differently.  Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt 
tried  to  fight  against  periodic  revisions  of  assessment,  and  the  only 
assurance  he  got  was  that  the  enhancements  would  not  be  too 
sudden,  the  assurance  that  India  would  not  be  bled  to  death  but 
only  bled  white.  Mr.  Dutt's  mistake  was  that  instead  of  fighting 
expenditure  he  fought  income,  and  he  overlooked  one  important 
fact  just  as  the  average  assessing  officer  does.  Just  as  Mr.  Curtis 
has  done.  That  fact  is  that  prices  must  never  be  applied  to  the  gross 
produce  but  only  to  the  surplus,  the  surplus  left  after  allowance 
has  been  made  for  all  oro^  consumed  for  purposes  of  human  and 
cattle  food  and  for  seed.  Thus  in  the  case  of  KonatalapaUi  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  400  acres  of  cotton  gave  a  crop  worth 
Rs.  16,000,  bat  one  may  defy  anybody  to  prove  from  any  reliable 
accounts  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  cotton  did  bring  to  the  village  a  sum 
anywhere  near  Ra.  16,000  is  the  year  in  which  the  area  under  cotton 
was  400  acres.  Cotton  is  used  by  villagers  often  in  place  of  actual 
cash.  It  is  bartered  foi  seed,  it  is  bartered  for  salt  and  sugar,  and 
it  is  bartered  for  numerous  other  things  at  absurdly  low  rates.  It 
must  also  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  not  made  any  deduction 
for  the  price  of  seed  in  arriving  at  the  gross  value  of  the  annual 
produce.  But  Iproceed  to  discuss  below  at  length  the  specific 
case  of  village  KonatalapaUi.  So  much  has  been  made  of  the 
statistics  of  this  village  that  if  the  figui«s  remain  unexplained 
the  Indian  case  may  be  judged  ex  forte. 

ToBRB  San  Patbizio  verms  Kohataiapalli 
The  first  omission  that  should  meet  the  eye  of  even  an  inexperi- 
enced revenue  officer  is  that  the  amount  of  the  Boating  debt  of  the 
village  KonatalapaUi  has  not  been  mentioned  nor  the  amount 
annuaUy  paid  in  mterest.  Why  this  serious  omission  ?  Mr.  Galetti 
did  give  some  figures  relating  to  expenditure  in  the  case  of  the 
Italian  village,  why  not  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  village  ?  Again, 
even  whUe  it  is  admitted  that  the  people  eat  their  maize,  the  gross 
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value  of  maize  ie  estimated  to  be  Bs.  30,000.  What  is  the  use  of 
such  calcnlatioDS  ?  A  seer  of  grain  remaiDS  a  seer  of  grais  whether 
you  value  it  at  one  anna  or  at  one  rupee.  The  writer  recently  had 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  total  output  of  straw  in  a  certain  village 
in  the  Punjab.  The  value  at  the  present  famine  rates  came  to 
Rs.  30,000,  and  yet  for  those  Rs.  30,000  the  village  had  nothing 
to  show  except  lean  cattle.  This  is  the  great  fallacy — the  fallacy 
of  applying  money  values  to  things  that  should  not  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  hard  cash.  A  good  strong  bullock  is  bound  to  consume 
30  seers  of  green  fodder  every  day,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  the  bullock 
whether  the  of&ci^al  calculation  makes  the  viUage  responsible  for 
a  total  output  of  several  thousands  of  rupees  in  the  shape  of  fodder. 
Again,  Mr.  Galetti  has  not  given  any  figures  relating  to  sales  and 
mortgages  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  Konatalapalli.  That  is 
the  first  thing  at  which  a  settlement  oflicer  does  and  should  look. 
Had  the  figures  relating  to  indebtedness  and  transfers  been  available, 
and  had  we  known  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  fed,  we  could  have  at 
once  explained  as  to  why  it  is  easier  for  the  Italian  village  to  pay 
such  apparently  high  taxation  tiian  for  the  Indian  village  to  pay 
this  low  taxation.  In  reality  the  high  taxation  in  the  Italian  viUage 
is  only  nominal,  because  the  money  is  spent  by  the  people  on  them- 
selves and  by  themselves.  The  Italian  village  paves  its  roads,  lights 
them,  maintains  a  doctor  and  a  school,  which^re  all  luxuries  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Indian  peasant.  To  him  it  is  much  more  impor- 
tant that  his  wife  should  be  buiied  decently  than  that  he  should  have 
his  streets  lighted  and  his  child  medicaUy  treated  free  of  cost.  It 
may  be  sheer  ignorance  and  perversity  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
peasant,  but  this  is  his  view,  and  the  government  has  so  far  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  peasant  being  able  to  change  his  view.  The 
government  has  denied  him  compulsory  education,  and  what  is 
worse  (I  am  adopting  Mr.  Curtis's  words),  the  government  never 
thought  of  fitting  the  people  for  the  rapidly  changing  conditions 
of  life. 

I  now  pass  on  to  consider  some  of  the  statistics.  It  is  our  daily 
experience  that  it  is  easier  for  a  man  with  an  income  of  Rs.  2,000 
per  annum  to  spare  50  per  cent,  of  his  income  for  public  purposes 
than  foi  a  man  with  an  income  of  Rs.  50  per  annum  to  spare  1  per 
cent,  for  similar  objects.  People  on  the  verge  of  starvation  must  be 
judged  by  an  absolutely  different  standara  from  what  would  be 
applied  to  people  in  comfortable  cireumstances.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider the  statistics  of  Konatalapalli. 

Area        .......     2,000  acres 

Population 1,300  sonls 

Oroes  inoome Bs.  70,000 

QroBi  inoome  per  head       ....     Be.  56  per  annum 
Net  inoome  per  bead  after  paying  taxation   .     Bs.  17 
As  the  total  population  contains  children,  whose  consumption  of  food 
ie  less  than  that  of  adults,  we  will  consider  the  case  of  a  family  of 
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four— husband,  wife,  and  two  children,  or  one  old  man  and  one 
child.  The  totiil  gross  income  for  these  four  would  be  Rs.  220  per 
annum.  As  tlic  gross  income  has  been  arrived  at  after  including  the 
sale  of  all  cotton  and  all  grain,  let  us  make  an  estiinatt^  of  their  eost 
of  living.  The  family  must  be  aujiposed  to  have  one  plough,  cattle, 
and  one  cow. 

Awiual  value. 
Food  tor  family  .  ,   2  seera  of  grain  per  diem  or  Rs.     50 

18  lada.  per  annum 

Ohi Nil  Nil 

hialt,  sugar,  condiments, wood  Re-  1  per 
Clothes       .  .  .  .   lis.  30  per 

Shoes    (Allowing    none     for  Rb.  6  iier  a 

children) 
Pood  for  two  head  of  cattle  Rs.  10  per 

(without    cost    of    green 

fodder) 
Pulaea,   vegetables,   and   oil  Rs.  1  per 

for  lighting  and  food 
Medicine  and  religion  .  .   Rs.  I  per 

House   repairs  and  renewal  Xil  INU 

of  agricultural  implements 
Taxation    at    Rs.    2/8    per  Rs.  10  per  annum  Rs.     10 

Seed  for  8  acres  .  .      '    .  Rs.  12  Ra.     12 

Bs.  20* 

According  to  this  ridiculously  low  estimate  the  family  cannot  live 
on  its  income.  It  must  be  cutting  out  some  item  or  other.  It  must ' 
be  jfoing  without  shoes  and  without  clothes,  because  seed  and  cattle 
cannot  be  cut  out,  nor  can  the  allowance  of  2  seers  of  grain  be  reduced 
further,  as  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  guests  or  beggars  nor  any 
for  litigation  nor  for  liquor  nor  any  for  rapital  with  whicli  to  buy 
bullocks  in  case  of  an  epidemic.  Nor  has  any  allowance  been  made 
for  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  sakukar.  This  is  the  real  situation  lead- 
ing to  chronic  indebtedness.  Mr.  Galetti  has  not  referred  to  the 
.settlement  officer's  note  about  the  village.  Had  he  referred  to  that 
and  reproduced  tlie  relevant  portions  the  public  would  have  been 
in  a  better  po.sition  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  village.  Ten  to 
one  the  settlement  officer  nuist  have  noted  that  the  village  could 
not  pay  a  higher  n'vemie,  although  according  to  the  preweribed 
standards  the  asses.sment  i.s  lenient.  Now  the  question  is  what  would 
the  Indian  (K'asant  prefer  to  cut  out  of  his  budget  on  the  debit 
aide  ?  Would  it  Ik-  shoes  or  the  revenue  ?  Would  it  be  a  shirt  or 
the  wvenue  ?  Certainly  neither  tlie  shoes  nor  the  shirt.  But  he 
is  so  situated  that  he  has  no  choice.  Then-  is,  however,  stilt  another 
way  of  looking  at  the  question,  following  strictly  Mr.  Galetti's 
figures  and  conclusions.  Mr.  flaletti  says  that  the  net  income  per 
head  of  population  after  paying  taxes  is  in  Konatalapalli  Rs.  17 
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and  in  Torre  San  Patrizio  Rs.  22,  or  it  we  include  the  revenue  the 
net  income  is  Ks.  19/3/?  i"  the  Indian  village  and  Rs.  30/12/4 
in  the  Italian  village.  Mr.  Guletti's  argument  is  that  the  Italian 
pays  Rs.  8/12/4  out  of  Rs.  30/12/4,  whereas  the  Indian  pays  only 
Rs.  2/3/7  out  of  Rs.  19/3/7.  He  concludes  that  the  Indian  is  very 
lightly  taxed.  This  argument  shows,  as  nothing  else  could,  the 
absurdity  of  Mr.  Galotti's  position.  The  Indian  point  of  view  is 
simply  this,  that  no  individual,  whether  in  India  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  should  be  taxed  a  penny  if  his  net  income  is  less  than 
Rs.  20  per  annum,  because  a  person  with  a  net  income  of  Rs.  20  per 
annum  i.i  an  object  of  charity,  and  not  an  object  of  taxation.  The 
Italian  could  still  afford  to  pay  another  Rs.  2  per  annum,  and  yet 
not  be  BO  badly  oS  as  ia  the  Indian.  Can  Mr.  Galetti  or  any  other 
statistician  show  anywhere  in  Europe  a  net  income  of  Rs.  19/3/7 
per  bead  of  the  agricultural  population  out  of  which  Rs.  2/3/7 
have  still  to  be  paid  as  taxes '!  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
out  of  this  net  income  of  Rs.  17  per  annum  that  the  Indian  has  tn 
clothe  himself,  to  pay  the  intereat  on  his  debts,  and  to  meet  the 
thousand  and  one  calls  on  his  purse.  It  is  for  spending  this  glorious 
sum  of  Rs.  1/7  per  mensum  that  the  Indian  ia  being  called  luxurious 
and  wasteful.  This  is  the  sum  which  has  failed  to  fructify  in  the 
Indian's  pocket,  and  which  it  is  now  considered  equitable  to  with- 
draw. One  neixi  not  point  out  that  the  Italian  has  a  net  income  of 
Rs.  22  per  annum  after  providing  for  the  paving  and  lighting  of  his 
streets  and  after  paying  for  the  doctor  and  the  schoolmaster,  whereas 
the  Indian  is  expected  to  meet  all  these  charges  out  of  his  Rs,  17 
per  annum.  Mr.  Galetti  has  proved  the  Indian  case  as  no  Indian 
ever  did. 

IV 
An  important  part  of  the  argument  is  that  the  British  government 
has  only  itikeeileil  this  scheme  of  land  revenue,  which  is  reallv 
indigenous  to  the  soil.  If  (as  Mr.  (Xirtjs  Bap)  the  word  '  ri'veniie  ' 
may  be  mied  to  denote'  '  general  adtninistration  '  the  Indian  point 
of  view  is  most  eniphatically  tliis^that  the  system  i.t  not  inheriteil 
from  the  Mughals.  Wi'  wcmid  have  admitted  the  inheritance  if, 
like  the  Mughals,  the  British  government  had  apjiointed  men  like 
Mr,  Gokhale,  Sir  Suhramani  Iyer,  Sir  Pheroze  Shah  Mchta,  and 
others  to  such  posts  as  Chancellorship  of  the  K.vcheipitT,  (Jovemor- 
ship  of  Canada,  and  so  on.  Whcni  are  the  modern  Tiwlar  Malls, 
Jai  Singh.s,  and  Man  Singhs  ?  Nowlien^ ;  and  yet,  as  none  knows 
iietter  than  the  British,  that,  too,  was  a  part,  of  the  general  adminis- 
tration whii-h  Akbar  intniduced.  Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Royal  Diirntralization  ('onimi.ssion,  drew  |H>inli^-[l 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  preseiit-<!ay  government  officials  had 
unlinuted  jrewers  to  punish,  but  no  |H>wers  to  n-ward.  Jfc  referred 
MjK'C'ially  to  grants  of  land  and  n'venue.  It  was  a  part  of  the  .Mughal 
system  to  reward  service  generously  and  to  iiiaki'  no  distinctions  of 
caste  or  creed.     Why  was  Ihttl  not  inheriti-d  ? 
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It  maT  be  boldly  stated  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  India  this 
partial  inheritance  ia  of  no  use.  Would  Akbar  have  levied  the 
countervailing  duties  on  piecc-goode  manufactured  in  India  ? 
Certainly  not.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  only  very  remotely 
true  that  the  piesent  system  is  the'  same  old  system  revivified. 
In  reality  it  is  a  new  system.  The  government  is  taking  what  it 
can,  and  m  the  best  way  that  it  can,  regardless  of  precedents  and  solely 
on  grounds  of  expediency.  The  rent  theory  is  advanced  because 
it  serves  best  to  answer  the  critics,  but  now  that  the  fiuctuating 
system  of  assessment  is  coming  more  and  more  into  vogue  who  can 
deny  that  land  revenue  is  reuiy  a  tax  on  tillage.  For  the  essence 
of  ibe  fluctuating  system  is,  no  cropt,  no  revenue.  The  very  fact 
that  government  felt  the  necessity  of  having  a  Land  Acquisition 
Act  shows  conclusively  that  land  revenue  really  is  a  tax.  The  con- 
troversy on  this  point,  however,  is  really  endless  and  has  no  practical 
interest.  \one  knows  better  than  the  government  that  the  rent 
theory  cannot  be  pushed  to  its  logical  extreme. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  above  that  the  present  writer 
is  opposed  to  any  and  every  increase  in  taxation.  The  golden  rule 
is  that  no  government  ia  justified  in  taking  more  from  the  pubUc 
than  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  and,  further,  that  the  final  and 
only  judge  of  this  necessity  is  not  the  government  but  the  public. 
The  purse-strings,  as  in  aU  enUghtened  countries,  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Indians  should  agitate  not  against  the  incidence 
of  the  land  revenue  but  against  its  wasteful  consumption  on  pageants 
and  brick  and  mortar.  That  is  the  one  sane  attitude  to  adopt.  Let 
the  government,  as  in  the  Italian  village,  give  to  people  loans  on 
3  per  cent,  and  pay  the  difference  from  its  pocket.  Let  the  govern- 
ment return  a  part  of  the  revenue  to  each  village  as  in  Torre  for  educa- 
tion, and,  most  of  all,  let  the  government  think  of  fitting  the  people 
for  the  changed  environments  of  modem  life.  It  is  time  that  the 
government  did  some  thinking. 

AtTTHOb'S   NOTB   OW   THB  FoBKQOIHO  CBTTICrSM 

The  cmestion  under  diacuasion  is  '  How  is  the  produce  of 
land  in  India  apportioned  amongst  varions  claimantB  ?  ' 

Hy  Indian  critic  writes  as  though  two  sets  of  clsimanta 
only  had  to  be  considered : 

(1)  The  people  of  India  ; 

SThe  government, 
my  treatment  of  the  question  I  saw  three  sets  of 
claimtmts  to  be  considered  : 

(1)  The  cultivators ; 

(2)  The  land-owners  ; 

(3)  The  government. 

The  conclusion  at  which  I  earived  in  India  was  that  (I)  the 
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ooltivators  (the  great  mass  of  the  people)  Eire  living  danger- 
ously near  the  margin  of  subsistenoe,  so  near  that  an  Tin- 
farourable  season  in  any  one  area  threatens  that  area  with 
famine. 

I  further  formed  the  opinion,  for  what  it  was  w<^h, 
that  a  drastic  diminution  in  the  present  cost  of  government 
would  lead  to  results  which  would  leave  the  masses  not 
better  but  worse  off  than  they  now  are.  Any  economies 
which  will  tend  to  invite -foreign  invasion,  or  lead  to  internal 
disorder,  will  react  by  aggravating  the  poverty  of  the  masses 
{vide  the  present  condition  of  Central  Europe).  Measures 
on  the  other  hand  which  will  really  strike  at  the  root  of 
this  poverty  will  involve  heavy  and  increasing  expenditure 
by  government. 

The  defect  in  our  revenue  poUey,  as  I  see  it,  has  been  in 
its  tendency  to  leave  an  increasing  share  of  the  produce  of 
land  in  large  parts  of  India  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
paratively small  class  of  land-owners.  If  instead  of  doing 
this  it  had  been  possible  for  government  to  continue  to 
collect  the  increasing  share  of  revenue  remitted  to  the 
land-owners,  and  if  government  had  then  spent  that  share 
on  the  education  of  the  people  and  the  development  of  the 
country,  the  position  of  the  masses  would,  I  venture  to 
say,  be  greatly  better  than  it  now  is. 

I  am  frankly  of  opinion  that  the  present  situation  can 
only  be  remedied,  in  so  far  as  the  people  of  India  realize 
the  verities  of  responsible  government.  In  these  papers 
I  have  tried  to  show  what  to  me  those  verities  mean.  The 
people  of  India  will  have  to  raise  and  spend  for  themselves 
much  more  revenue  than  is  now  spent  on  education  and  on 
development.  But  until  education  and  development  yield 
their  economic  fruits,  that  is  to  say,  lead  to  greater  produc- 
tion per  head,  most  of  the  additional  funds  required  will 
have  to  be  raised  by  taxation  of  the  share  of  land  revenue 
which,  imder  British  administration,  the  zamindars  have 
been  allowed  to  keep  for  themselves.  This,  I  know,  is 
a  hard  saying  ;  hut  I  do  not  see  where  else  it  can  come  from. 
The  cultivator  is  living  too  near  the  margin  of  subsistence 
to  produce  it.  Theoretically,  no  doubt,  he  might  do  so  if 
he  reduced  his  expenditure  on  ceremonies,  jewellery,  or  law- 
suits. But  this  will  not  happen  for  many  generations,  nor 
in  any  case  until  the  education  for  which  sidditional  revenues 
are  required  has  begun  to  modify  his  outlook. 

The  present  attitude  of  Indian  opinion  on  the  subject 
is  largely  a  damnosa  herediUis  ot  the  days  when  the  Company 
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began  to  look  to  the  land  revenues  instead  of  to  the  profits 
of  their  trade,  to  swell  the  dividends  of  shareholders  in 
England.  That  era,  happily  never  a  long  one,  was  closed 
many  years  ago.  But  nothing  short  of  responsible  govern- 
ment will  begin  to  bring  home  to  a  people  the  elementary 
truth  that  government  revenue  is  the  common  stock  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  that  government  cannot  remit 
revenue  in  favour  of  minorities  except  at  the  cost  of  the 
majority,  unless  th««  is  positive  waste  which  can  be  reduced 
to  the  same  amount.  One  has  only  to  turn  to  English 
newspapers  to  aee  how  easily  this  truth  is  forgotten,  even 
under  a  system  of  responfiible  government. 
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This  study  deals  with  : 

A.  The  financial  relations  of  the  provincial  goTemment 
and  the  district  boards. 

B.  The  limits  of  self-govenunent  conceded  to  the  boards. 

C.  Modifications  of  the  proposals  outlined  in  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu  (lU)  as  a  result  of  the  fore- 
going analysis  and  also  of  certain  criticisms  received. 
{August  1917.) 


THE  FINANCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  DISTRICT  BOARDS 

§  1.  As  we  have  seen  in  V,  the  principal  revenues  of  the 
Government  of  India  are  based  upon  land  settlements 
which  take  the  form  of  periodic  contracts  between  govern- 
ment and  the  landholder  determined  by  minute  statistical 
calculations.  Except  in  the  permanently  settled  areas 
there  is,  so  to  speak,  a  personal  bargain  between  each 
several  landholder  and  the  government.  Similarly,  as 
explained  in  IV,  the  revenues  allotted  to  each  province  are 
determined  by  bargains  between  the  Qovemment  of  India 
and  each  individual  province ;  and  these  bargains  are 
termed  quasi-permanent  settlements.  We  have  now  to 
see  how  the  same  method  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
financial  relations  of  the  provincial  government  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  district  boards.  Financial  relations 
in  India  are  thus  characterized  by  this  principle  of  periodic 
bargain  or  settlement  from  top  to  bottom.  It  runs  through 
the  whole  system. 

§  2.  The  district,  as  already  observed,  is  comparable  to 
an  English  county.  The  United  Provinces,  which  contains 
a  population  of  48,000,000,  is  divided  into  48  districts. 
Each  of  them,  therefore,  contains  on  the  average  one  million 
souls,  a  population  approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  whole 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Several  of  them  have  popula- 
tions more  numerous  than  the  European  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa.  This  may  help  us  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  social  factors  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
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§  3.  As  previonBly  noted  the  revenaeB  of  the  boarda  may  be 
cle^eed  nnder  three  principal  heads : 

1 .  Bevenues  derived  from  s  number  of  minor  miscellaneous 


2.  The  COBS  on  land —  ' 

3.  Government  grants. 

The  settlementsi  which  govern  the  present  financial 
retations  of  the  provincial  government  with  the  district 
boards,  were  made  in  1914,  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary 
to  glance  briefly  at  the  arrangements  which  existed  before 
that  date. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  elective  boards  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Ripon,  local  cesaes  had  been  imposed  on  land, 
part  of  which  were  expended  on  village  and  road  police  by 
the  provincial  government,  the  rest  being  spent  on  Bohools, 
roads,  and  diBpensariea  by  the  district  officer  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  a  nominated  district  committee.  These 
latter  funds,  Hubject  to  certain  modifications  made  in  1878 
and  1883,  were  handed  over  to  the  elective  boards  created 
'  by  Lord  Ripon. 

By  legislation  which  came  into  force  in  1906  the  various 
cesses  were  consolidated  on  the  following  lines.  In  the 
province  of  Agra,  boards  were  empowered  to  levy  a  oeas  on 
land  not  permanently  settled  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
government  revenue  thereon.  On  land  permanently  settled 
the  maximum  was  2  annas  per  acre.  The  cost  of  village 
and  road  police  was  deducted  by  the  government  and  the 
balance  credited  to  the  boards.  In  the  province  of  Oudh 
the  boards  were  empowered  to  levy  a  rate  up  to  5  per  cent, 
of  the  government  revenue  on  land.  For  the  purpose  of 
police,  government  might  levy  a  further  6  per  cent.,  but 
not  more.  The  maximum  cess  is  now  levied  in  all  districte 
with  the  exception  of  three  in  Oudh.  These  rates  were 
payable  by  the  landlords,  who,  generally  speaking,  were 
entitled  to  recover  half  of  them  from  the  tenants.  Out  of 
doles  given  by  the  Government  of  India,  grants-in-aid  were 
given  to  the  boards  equal  to  26  per  cent,  of  the  cesses  assigned 
to  them. 

§  4.  By  legislation,  which  came  into  force  in  1914,  the 
following  changes  were  made — 

(1)  Throughout  the  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  the 
maximum  on  areas  not  permanently  settled,  where  exceeding 
10  pw  cent.,  was  reduced  to  !0  per  cent. 

(2)  The  boards  were  reUevea  of  the  charges  of  police  ; 
'  the  cost  being  met  by  a  fresh  dole  to  the  provincial  govem- 
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ment  from  the  GoTemment  of  India.  This  meant  that  the 
total  revenue  of  the  boards  from  local  sourceB  (not  including 
thegovemmentgrant'iu-aid)wa8iucrea8edby  Ks.  31,35,760,* 
that  being  the  amount  previously  deducted  for  police.  The 
total  funds  then  available  for  distriot  boaida  were  as 
follows — 

From  all  local  sourcee  .         .     Bs.     88,62,819 
Grant-in-aid        .         .         .       „      18,21,499 

Total  .  .       „     106,74,318 

§  5.  In  view  of  this  altered  situation,  government  deter- 
mined to  redistribute  this  grant-in-aid  of  Bs.  18,21,499  in 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  various  boards.  The  relative 
poverty  or  wealth  of  each  district  was  to  be  gauged,  and  the 
government  grant  was  to  be  distributed  as  an  equalizing 
factor.  With  this  end  in  view,  new  settlements  were  framed, 
which  took  the  form  of  a  contract  with  each  board  for  a  term 
of  five  years. 

The  settlements  between  the  Government  of  India  and 
those  of  the  provinces  have  always  been  based  upon  previous 
expenditure  by  each  of  the  provinces.  The  principal  data 
used  were,  in  fact,  those  contained  in  previous  provincial 
budgets.  Apart  from  these  budzete  little  or  no  attempt 
was  made  to  examine  the  actual  needs  of  each  province. 
These  settlements  must,  therefore,  permanently  favour  any 
provinces  which  were  comparatively  lavish  in  their  expendi- 
ture before  the  settlements  were  made. 

In  framing  the  new  district  settlements  of  the  United 
Provinces  the  government  of  these  provinces  relied  on  the 
figures  shown  in  the  estimates  of  the  various  boards  only 
so  far  as  minor  items  were  concerned,  such  as  the  provision 
for  pounds,  demonstration  farms,  arboriculture,  bulls,  and 
stallionB.  No  other  data  were  used  in  attempting  to  arrive 
at  a  standard  of  expenditure  which  each  board  ought  to 
incur  under  these  heads. 

With  regard  to  the  main  items  of  expenditore,  however, 
such  an  attempt  was  made.    These  items  were  as  follows  : 

Medical  relief. 

Bural  sanitation. 

Vaccination. 

Veterinary  service, 

'  The  Financial  Secietaiy  notes :  '  The  polioe  ohoiipeB  wen  32,31,000. 
By  certain  reaumptionB  and  Eidjuatments  oi  the  grant-m-ud  the  net  gain 
WM  reduoed  to  31,35,760.' 
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General  administration,  i.e.  the  ooBt  of  the  Secretary  and 
central  office  sUkS. 

Public  works  department  administratioa. 

Unmetalled  (kachcha)  roads. 

Metalled  (pakka)  roads. 

Education. 

The  margin  of  Euinual  expenditure  available  for  buildings 
and  other  permanent  worka. 

§  6.  Of  these  items  three  may  be*  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  various  ways  in  which  government 
endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  standard  of  the  expenditure, 
which,  taking  into  consideration  the  funds  available,  each 
board  ought  to  incur  for  the  service  in  question.  The  three 
Bpecimens  to  be  taken  are  medical  rehef,  vaccination,  and 
unmetalled  roads. 

With  regard  to  medical  relief,  government  after  examining 
a  masB  of  intricate  data  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that, 
a   board  ought   to   expend  Rs.   19,000    on   every   800,000 


In  the  case  of  vaccination,  government  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  one  vaccinator  was  required  for  every 
65,000  to  75,000  persons,  according  to  the  density  of  popula- 
tion. Each  vaccinator  with  the  necessary  lymph  was 
estimated  to  cost  Bs.  220.  For  the  whole  d&trict  a  super- 
intending officer  at  a  salary  of  Be.  460  was  required.  From 
these  figures  the  standardized  amount  required  for  the 
proper  vaccination  of  each  district  was  worked  out. 

In  the  case  of  unmetalled  roads,  government  ascertained 
the  mileage  of  the  roads  of  this  class  in  each  district.  The 
cost  of  upkeep  was  estimated  at  Rs.  75  a  mile.  The  multi- 
plication of  these  two  figures  gave  the  standard  of  expendi- 
ture suggested  for  each  district. 

§  7.  Thus  for  the  ten  principal  services  government  arrived 
at  a  standard  of  expenditure  appropriate  to  each  district. 
For  the  remaining  heads  the  previous  estimates  of  the 
boards  were  taken.  In  this  way  ideal  estimates  were 
constructed  for  each  of  the  48  boards.  Government  then 
looked  to  see  how  far  this  expenditure  could  be  met  by  each 
board  from  revennee  already  assigned  to  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  miscellaneous  heads,  and  from  the  laud  cesses 
relieved  of  the  charges  for  village  police.  They  noted  the 
deficit  on  the  ideal  estimates  of  each  board,  which  would 
have  to  be  met  from  the  government  grant  of  Bs.  18,21,499. 
This  sum  was  distributed  amongst  the  boards  in  such  manner 
as  to  enable  each  of  them  to  meet  the  deficit  shown  on  the 
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ideal  estimates.^  The  govemment  grant  was,  in  fact,  used 
as  an  equalizing  factor. 

§  8.  The  term  '  ideal '  estimates  has  been  used  advisedly. 
It  is  only  in  the  case  of  education  and  of  metaUed  roads 
that  the  total  standard  expenditure  must  be  made  by  the 
boards.  Otherwise  the  boards  are  not  tied  down  to  the 
distribution  of  their  funds  between  various  services  as  shown 
on  these  estimates.  With  these  two  exceptions  the  ideal 
estimates  are  merely  used  as  the  statistical  basis  for  distribu- 
ting the  government  grant.  On  the  other  hand  the  annual 
estimates  of  each  board  must  be  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioner, who  can  if  he  chooses,  or  if  govemment  desires, 
direct  that  the  distribution  of  funds  be  revised  so  as  to 
approximate  more  nearly  to  the  standards  shown  in  the 
schedules  to  the  contract. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  land  and  provincial  settlements, 
this  scheme  was  presented  to  each  board  in  the  form  of 
a  proposal  for  their  acceptance.  The  proposals  were 
accepted,  and  are  thus  referred  to  as  '  contracts '  between 
the  provincial  govemment  and  the  district  boards. 

§  9.  It  remains  to  he  noted  that  boards  can  borrow  from 
govemment,  but  not  in  the  open  market.  Their  funds, 
moreover,  are  subject  to  govemment  audit. 

§  10.  With  one  exception,  to  be  noted  presently,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  board  is  confined  to  rural  areas. 
In  towns  the  same  functions,  and  some  others  besides,  are 
undertaken  by  municipal  boards.  The  financial  settlements, 
above  described,  however,  apply  to  district  boards  only. 
To  the  municipal  boards  certam  grants  are  given  in  aid  of 
education,  but  their  financial  relations  with  government 
are  not  determined  by  any  general  arrangement  resembling 
the  contracts  with  the  district  boards.  It  is  believed, 
however,  by  the  Administration  that  the  grants  given  to 
the  municipal  boards  do  in  practice  secure  a  fair  distribution 
of  govemment  funds  between  the  urban  and  rural  population. 

'  The  Finanoiftl  Secretary  notes  !  '  To  meet  the  deficit  m  far  m  poaaible. 
The  grants  were  not  adequate  to  meet  the  whole  "  ideal  "  eetimateB  which 
w«ra,  however,  unlikely  to  be  realized  within  the  term  of  the  contract.' 
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THE  LIMITS  OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT  CONCEDED  TO 
THE  BOARDS 

§11.  The  task  of  tracing  the  exact  line  which  divides  the 
functions  assigned  to  boards  from  those  reserved  to  govern- 
ment must  now  be  attempted.  Of  these  functions  the  most 
important  is  the  administration  of  vernacular  schools  ;  and 
in  order  to  show  what  minor  powera  are  conceded  to  the 
boards  and  what  kind  of  major  powers  it  is  that  government 
has  reserved  to  itself,  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  describe  the 
system  in  some  detail. 

§  12.  In  dealing  with  vernacular  education  the  word  board, 
when  used  alone,  must  be  taken  to  include  municipal 
boards,  for  '  their  duties  and  functions  are  precisely  parallel, 
mutatia  mutandie,  to  those  of  district  boards  '.*  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  onlyin  the  larger  towns  that  the  municipal  boards 
administer  the  vernacular  schools.  In  smaller  towns  the 
municipal  board  hands  over  the  administration  of  those 
schools  to  the  district  board  together  with  a  corresponding 
share  of  its  revenues. 

§  13.  In  the  year  1910  the  backward  state  of  primary 
education  in  the  United  Provinces  was  pressed  on  the 
notice  of  the  provincial  government  by  the  report  of  the 
educational  department  and  also  by  a  resolution  moved  in 
the  legislative  council.  Exhaustive  inquiries  were  set  on 
foot,  the  outcome  of  which  was  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  ofiScials  and  non-officials  to  consider  and  advise 
upon  the  curriculum  for  rural  schools.  A  difference  of 
opinion  upon  the  language  to  be  employed  in  the  new  readers 
resulted  m  a  deadlock  and  the  committee  was  unable  to 
complete  its  labours.  Meanwhile  the  educational  depart- 
ment continued  to  press  upon  government  its  view  that 
want  of  funds  was  largely  responsible  for  the  evil  in  question. 

§  14.  Afreshimpetus,  however,  was  given  to  the  movement 
by  the  debates  in  the  Gkivemor-Generars  Legislative  Council 
on  Mr.  Gokhale's  bill  for  providing  compulsory  education. 
The  Grovemment  of  India  intervened  with  a  declaration 
that  the  breaking  down  of  illiteracy  in  India  was  henceforth 
to  be  the  goal  of  educational  policy.^  On  February  21,  1913, 
the  Government  of  India  issued  a  resolution  covering  the 

>  p.  34,  No.  1811  /  XV— of  1909. 

*  Gmeral  Report  on  Public  loHtructioa  in  the  United  Frovinoes  by  the 
D.F.I.,  ISth  October,  1916,  p.  2. 
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whole  field  of  education,  and  a  pronuse  waa  made  that 
provincial  govenimente  would  be  assisted  '  by  means  of 
large  grants  from  imperial  revenues  as  funds  became  avail- 
able, to  extend  comprehensive  systems  of  education  in  the 
several  provinces  '.  In  the  following  May  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  United  Provinces  issued  a  resolution  pointing 
out  the  comparative  backwardness  of  vernacular  primary 
education  in  those  provinces,  enumerating  the  points  at 
which  improvement  is  desirable,  and  appointing  a  committee 
to  advise  the  government  thereon.  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  published  in  September  1913,  and  elicited 
a  mass  of  comment  in  the  press  and  from  various  conferences 
and  leagues.  A  special  committee  of  non-ofl^cial  Moham- 
medans was  also  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  April  1913  to  consider  the  whole  field  of  education 
affecting  that  community.  Its  report  was  presented  in 
June  1914.  Besides  all  this  the  records  of  many  previous 
discussions  were  held  in  review.  The  detailed  views  of  the 
director  of  public  instruction  were  obtained  on  every  point 
of  importance.  Finally  it  must  be  added  that  the  views  of 
the  non-official  members  of  the  legislative  council,  as 
expressed  in  several  discussions  in  that  body,  were  before 
the  government. 

With  all  this  varied  material  before  him  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  sat  down  and  recorded  his  decision  upon  the  points 
at  issue  in  a  resolution  dated  August  26,  1914.  The  Educa- 
tional Department  then  interpreted  these  decisions  in  a  swies 
of  circulars  issued  to  the  boards  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  • 
effect  to  them. 

§  16.  These  crucial  decisions,  beit  noted,  were  made  by  an 
administrative  officer,  and  were  not  embodjed  in  any  statute 
submitted  to  the  legislature.  In  the  United  Provinces 
there  are  Acts  dealing  with  the  University ;  but  so  far  as 
primary  and  secondary  education  are  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  education  Act.  Decisions  of 
policy  are  made  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  are  expressed 
in  a  '  resolution  ',  and  are  interpreted  into  orders  and 
r^ulations  framed  by  the  educational  department  for  the 
guidance  of  the  authorities  concerned.  The  system  described 
in  the  following  notes  is  the  result  of  this  process,  and  the 
description  wiU  aim  at  showing  the  limits  within  which 
the  duty  of  arriving  at  minor  decisions  is  del^ated  to  the 
boards. 

§  16.  To  begin  with  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  system 
as  applied  to  boys. 
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When  the  Lieutenant-Governor  issued  tliia  resolution  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  boys  at  school  was  under 
400,000.  The  practical  aim  presented  to  the  boards  for 
attainment  in  the  near  future  was  to  raise  this  daily  average 
to  between  700,000  and  800,000.'  When  it  is  recalled  that 
the  present  population  of  these  provinces  is  48,000,000, 
greater  than  that  of  the  British  Isles,  the  formidable  problem 
of  illiteracy  which  has  to  be  faced  will  begin  to  be  realized. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Of  those  who  do  attend  the 
primary  schools  no  more  than  10  per  cent,  leave  at  the  age 
of  twelve  able  to  read  a  simple  vernacular  newspaper. 
Between  SO  and  90  per  cent,  leave  school  at  an  earlier  age 
and  carry  away  nothing  of  lasting  value.  It  is  said  that 
a  large  percentage  of  parents  value  the  schools  mainly  as 
a  creche  which  relieves  them  for  several  liours  of  the  working 
day  from  the  trouble  of  looking  after  their  children. 

Primary  vernacular  schools  are  attended  by  children 
from  the  age  of  five  to  the  age  of  twelve.  Mo.st  of  these 
schools  are  provided  by  the  board  and  may  be  described  as 
board-schools.  But  grants-in-aid  may  be  given  to  private 
schools,  which  are  proved  on  inspection  to  conform  to  the 
standard  laid  down  for  the  board -schools.  These  latter 
may  be  described  as  aided  schools. 

§  17.  Forevery  board-school  a  local  committee  is  supposed 
to  be  appointed  by  the  collector  or  his  sub-divisional  officer. 
Committees  arc  intended  to  stimulate  interest  amongst 
parents  in  primaiy  education.  Then"  functions  arc  scarcely 
*  more  than  advisory ;  but  in  some  districts,  such  as  Allahabad, 
an  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  vest  them  with  some 
executive  functions.  Aided  schools  are  administered  by 
a  manager  or  managuig  committee.  In  general,  it  is  said 
that  committees  evince  small  interest  in  their  work. 

§  IS.  The  aim  of  the  primary  school  is  that  a  boy  should 
leave  a  vernacular  primary  school  '  about  the  age  of  12  able 
to  read  and  write  a  letter,  to  understand  simple  prose,  to 
make  out  the  writing  of  a  lease  and  of  tlie  patwari's  papers, 
to  keep  simple  n  counts  to  follow  a  map  and  to  work  out 
an  easy  sum  m  inttic-it  Alio  it  ii  hoptd  that  the  boy 
will  know  something,  of  the  eiMei  pasiigci  m  the  poetic 
literature  of  hih  i  itc  The  cmriculum  intended  to  produce 
this  result  includes  itaduig  wiituij,  aiithmctic  up  to  vulgar 
fractions,  piactice  and  mteiest  simple  Indian  accounts, 
geography  of  India  ni  outlme   and  of  the  United  Provinces 

•  Lieutenant  GoiLHior  s  HtiolutKn  of  August  -j   IJU   jp.  36-7, 

'  Ibid.,  1).  3. 
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in  detail,  nature  study,  including  diaseetion  o£  floweis  and 
fruits,  and  physical  exercises. 

§  19.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  encourage  boards  to  develop 
school  gardens.  Progress  in  tliis  direction  varies  greatly. 
One  of  the  most  advanced  diBtncts  is  Allahabad,  wiiere  it 
is  reported  that  most  of  the  schools  now  have  gardens 
attached  to  theiu.  The  seeds  of  flowers,  vegetables,  staple 
crops,  and  new  varieties  are  distributed  for  trial.  With 
the  exception  of  preliminary  ploughing,  ail  work  is  done  by 
the  teachers  and  pupils  themselves.  The  cultivation  of 
new  varieties  has  been  known  to  arouse  widespread  interest 
in  the  smTounding  area.  Several  teacliers  have  been  given 
practical  instruction  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  Cawnpore 
and  at  the  Jumna  mitision  farm.  Two  demonstration  farms 
have  been  started  iu  the  Allahabad  district  by  pupils  of 
these  institutions,  one  under  the  agricultm^ai  department, 
and  the  other  under  the  superintendent  of  the  head  of  Jumna 
mission  farm.  Several  batches  of  teachers  have  been  sent 
during  vacations  for  short  courses  at  this  latter  institution! 

g  20.  The  schools  are  commonly  regarded  by  parents  as 
a  possible  staircase,  whereby  some  members  of  the  family 
may  emerge  from  agriculture,  or  the  other  subsidiary  callings 
of  village  life  to  the  dignity  and  aMuence  of  naukari  (service) 
— to  wliat  in  England  would  be  called  '  wearing  a  black 
coat '.  The  Indian  cultivator  deals  so  little  in  cash  that 
even  the  small  salary  paid  to  a  government  clerk  or  teacher 
appears  to  him  magnificent.  A  rustic  father  in  England  is 
often  ambitious  to  see  his  son  wearing  a  black  coat  and 
drawing  a  salary,  even  though  he  never  expects  to  share 
in  his  earnings.  Parental  attection  is  nowhere  stronger  than 
in  India,  but  this  motive  is  remforced  by  the  customs  of 
tile  Huidu  joint  family.  There  is  no  poor  law,  and  the 
mauitenance  of  every  member  of  a  family  is  eifectively 
recognized  as  a  charge  on  the  rest.  All  the  members  of 
a  village  family,  who  live  for  tlie  most  part  on  what  tliey 
grow,  feel  they  are  gaining  an  important  accretion  of  wealth 
if  the  earnings  of  one  of  them  are  all  in  the  form  of  cash. 
If  parents  send  one  or  more  of  the  children  to  school,  it  is 
usually  in  the  liope  tliat  they  will  presently  rise  to  earn 
a  salary.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  speculation,  and,  with  tlic 
native  caution  of  rustics,  the  majority  of  the  sons  are  reserved 
to  agricuitui'e — the  calling  to  which  their  parents  are  bred. 
The  sons  so  reserved  are  seldom  sent  to  school,  for  experience 
has  taught  jiarenl.s  in  India,  as  in  other  parts  of  tlie  world, 
that  the  euii'iculum  provided  iu  primaiy  sehooh;  does,  iu 
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fact,  create  a  distaste  for  the  cultivator's  life.  The  evidence 
adduced  on  this  subject  in  V  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact. 
§  21.  The  conference  of  experts  who  met  at  Pusa  on 
the  4th  and  5th  February  1916  resolved  '  that  we  should 
abandon  any  attempt  to  teach  agriculture  directly  in  primary 
schools  '.  In  other  words,  they  decided  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  children  any  valuable  knowledge  with  r^ard  to 
practical  agriculture  in  primary  schools.  That  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case.  To  impart  practical  knowledge  is  only  the 
secondary  ob}ect  of  education.  The  right  formation  of 
character  is  the  primary  object ;  and  to  do  that  is  a  question 
of  giving  a  child  the  right  ta8t«e.  Now  can  any  system  of 
education  be  somid  in  a  country  where  the  calling  which 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  must  follow  is  agriculture, 
which  produces  a  positive  d&taste  for  the  cultivator's  life  ? 
That  primary  curricula  all  over  the  world  have  produced 
and  are  producing  this  distaste  is  scarcely  deniable.  Parents, 
at  any  rate,  who  follow  that  calling  are  aware  of  it.  Curricula 
are  like  medical  treatments.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  physician 
to  show  that  his  treatment  has  one  particular  and  desirable 
effect  on  the  patient's  development.  He  must  consider 
the  reflex  actions.  The  educational  systems  of  Europe  were 
first  designed  by  clerks  or  bookmen.  Craftsmen  had  no 
hand  in  them  ;  and  their  development  has  remained  in 
the  hands  of  clerks  and  bookmen  to  the  time  of  Macaulay, 
and,  to  an  overwhelming  extent,  to  the  present  age.  There 
is  no  dwiying  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
necessary  keys  to  knowledge.  No  child  who  has  not  mastered 
them  wUl  become  a  really  efficient  agriculturist.  But  the 
problem  how  to  teach  children  to  read,  write,  and  cypher, 
without  rendering  the  prospect  of  a  life  spent  in  tUlage 
unbearable  to  most  of  them,  remains  unsolved.  And  in 
India,  if  educationalists  admit  the  problem  at  all,  they  are 
wont  to  say  that  it  is  insoluble.  Yet  clearly  the  wide 
extension  of  primary  education  in  a  country  like  India, 
where  a  vast  proportion  of  the  population  must  always 
subsist  by  agriculture,  depends  upon  the  solution.  If  once 
a  system  can  be  devised  of  teaching  children  to  read,  write, 
and  cypher,  accompanied  by  some  other  training  which 
will  foster  instead  of  extinguishing  the  taste  of  a  cultivator's 
child  for  his  hereditary  calling,  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
to  a  general  extension  of  education  to  aU  the  children  of 
India  will  have  been  removed.  The  key  to  the  problem  will 
largely  be  found  in  such  training  of  teachers  as  will  give 
them  not  only  some  knowledge  of,  but  a  positive  enthusiasm 
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for,  oultiTation.  The  school  gardens  of  AUahabad  may  be 
taken  as  a  sign  that  in  eome  quarters  the  problem  is  not 
regarded  as  insoluble.  Another  is  the  memorable  saying 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  resolution  to  which 
frequent  reference  has  been  made.  '  There  are  two  definite 
objeote,  which  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  Government  to 
ensure  that  its  primary  schools  shall  fulfil.  On  the  one  hand 
they  must  not  be  so  designed  as  necessarily  to  make  the 
pupils  discontented  with,  and  averse  from  pursuing,  their 
ancestral  callings— which,  with  the  vast  majority,  are  all 
that  they  can  possibly  look  to  for  their  maintenance  in  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  must  give  the  boys  such  an  education 
as  will  have  a  lasting  influence  on  their  intelligence  and  will 
equip  them  better  for  their  work  in  the  world.  Any  system 
of  {^mary  education  which  fails  in  these  respects  is  either 
treachery  to  the  people  or  the  gravest  waste  of  their  money, 
or  both/ 

§  22.  Another  statement  of  educational  ideals  from  the 
pen  of  an  expert,  to  whose  assistance  I  am  deeply  indebted 
in  the  compilation  of  theee  notes,  deserves  to  be  quoted. 
'  I  prefer  to  plod  on  ',  he  writes, '  in.  the  task  of  opening  the 
minds  and  broadening  the  outlook  of  young  agriculturists. 
By  so  doing  I  can  at  least  help  them  "  to  save  their  souls 
alive  ".'  Here  is  an  idea]  far  higher  than  that  which  has 
cursed  and  sterilized  education  in  England,  that  of  enabling 
a  child  to  earn  his  living.  But  none  the  less,  the  saying 
leaps  to  the  mind  that  '  he  that  seeks  to  save  his  soul  shall 
lose  it '.  In  England  people  of  the  upper  class  who  have 
several  sons  often  feel  they  have  discharged  their  duty  to 
the  state  when  they  have  sent  one  or  two  of  them  into  the 
army  or  the  navy.  For  the  country's  sake  they  are  prepared 
that  some  of  their  sons  should  live  comparatively  poor,  and 
die  at  a  moment's  notice  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  The 
rest  of  the  family  is  then  destined  for  agriculture,  business, 
or  manufacture,  with  the  avowed  object  of  making  money. 
In  the  first  case  th^  object  is  largely  social,  in  the  second 
mainly  individualistic.  It  scarcely  occurs  to  them  to  teach 
their  children  that  farming,  trade,  or  manufacttire  are 
public  services  as  necessary  as  fighting,  and  can  be  ap- 
proached in  the  same  spirit.  It  is  the  simple  truth  that  to 
give  a  child  the  idea  that  aU  work  whatsoever  that  is  worth 
doing  must  be  undertaken  as  a  public  service  is  the  only 
true  way  of  opening  his  mind  and  saving  his  soul.  To  do 
that  in  England  is  comparatively  easy  because  the  soul  of 
every  child  capable  of  true  education  can  be  made  to  vibrate 
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to  the  call  of  Bomething  to  be  done  for  his  country's  sake. 
A  sense  of  nationalism  is  the  only  possible  basis  for  any 
true  system  of  national  training  ;  for  you  oannot  save 
a  child's  soul  by  teaching  him  to  live  for  himself.  Her^n 
lies  the  key  to  the  marvelions  regeneration  of  Japan.  The 
students  who  effected  it  were  the  men  who  sought  knowledge 
not  as  a  means  to  a  livelihood,  but  rather  that  a  new  cancQe 
might  be  lit  in  Japan.  The  feelings  which  the  word  '  Mother- 
land '  is  beginning  to  stir  in  Indian  minds,  is  the  earnest 
of  a  new  and  living  educational  movemeoit.  The  flax  is 
smoking  and  it  is  for  the  wisdom  of  rulers  to  breathe  on 
it,  in  the  faith  that  a  new  candle  in  India  may  be  kindled 
■  thereby.  There  is  hope  for  her  whenever  the  hearts  of  her 
children  b^in  to  bnm  with  that  fire.  Then,  and  then  only, 
can  the  teacher  suggest  that  a  service  to  the  Motherland  can 
be  rendered  by  the  humblest  of  her  sons  worthy  as  any  to 
be  found  in  government  employment.  For  not  until  her 
wealth  is  increased  and  placed  in  larger  measure  at  the 
public  service  can  India  hope  to  advance.  A  neccesair 
condition  of  progress  is  that  labour  applied  to  land  shall 
yield  a  richer  increase  because  the  labour  is  made  more 
fruitftd  by  knowledge.  The  pursuit  of  an  ideal  brings  in 
its  train  the  material  results  necessary  to  achievement. 
The  pursuit  of  material  results  for  their  own  sake  always 
ends  oy  defeating  itself.  Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 
By  nationalism  only  can  the  soul  of  a  people  be  saved,  and 
whenever  a  true  Indian  nationalism  has  been  realized  the 
first  step  will  have  been  taken  towards  the  higher  patriotism 
of  the  wider  Commonwealth  .^ 

^  A  Eluiopean,  not  an  ofBdal,  notes  :  *  It  ia  a  poor  soul-savine  rdigioD, 
this  of  nationatism  at  the  beet.  Besida  the  conception  of  a  Mothar- 
land  "  IB  alien  to  the  oonoeption  of  the  msBBea  ini  Udia,  uid  with  the 
acitator  the  oiy  "  Vande  Mataiam  "  ia  not  a  cry  of  devotion  bnt  a  note 
iH  defianoe,  jiut  a«  "  God  save  Irdand  "  being  interpreted  means  "  To 
Hdl  with  Ensland ".  There  is  certainlj  no  edvxaiicmal  aalvation  im 
Indian  natiomuum.  You  will  find  the  Indian  nationaliat,  in  spite  of  loud 
pmteiudonfl,  the  deadly  opponent  of  all  genuine  educational  effort.  He 
U  out  for  the  cheap  and  nasty,  the  pretenoe  not  the  performance,  every 
time.  The  fact  that  "  expert  ",  "  emoienoy-monger  "  are  terms  of  abuse 
applied  by  the  politician  to  the  genuine  educational  reformer  gives  one  the 
meaanre  of  his  interest  in  education.  If  you  are  looking  to  education 
to  justify  responsible  soveniment,  or  to  responsible  government  to  promote 
ednoatitm,  yon  are  building  on  sand.  A  good  deal  has  been  attempted  and 
BomBthing  done  in  Madras  for  education,  higher  tmd  lower,  in  recent 
years,  bnt  it  is  not  too  muoh  to  say  that  all  the  initiative  and  all  the 
drivins  power  has  been  supplied  by  Englishmen.  Saner  Indians,  not 
politicians,  have    co-operated    and   approved,  but    the   policy  of   the 

Nationalist  "  at  every  stage  has  been  to  misrepresent  and  oppose.    Take 
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The  problem  of  creating  a  system  of  primary  education 
such  as  will  have  a  lasting  influence  on  character  and  intelli- 
gence,  but  will  not  make  the  children  of  cultivators  averse 
from  pursuing  their  ancestral  calling,  is  by  all  measures  the 
great^t  which  has  to  be  faced  in  India  to-day. 

§  23.  Such  then  is  the  curriculum  prescribed  for  boys  from 
the  age  of  five  to  twelve.  It  is  the  board's  duty  to  see  that 
schools  where  it  is  taught  are  established  on  the  average 
for  every  twenty-five  square  miles  of  their  district.  The 
principle  is  that  this  teaching  shall  be  available  to  every 
child  at  schools  within  three  miles  of  his  home.  This  average 
area  of  twenty-five  square  miles  Ib  the  unit  of  the  primary 
system.  The  typical  unit  consists  of  one  primary  vernacular 
school,  divided  into  the  following  classes : 

^j  for  infants.  ^  }y 

Classee  A  and  B  may  each  contain  as  many  as  forty  boys 
while  I  to  IV  are  limited  to  thirty  each.  There  is,  if  possible, 
to  be  one  teacher  for  each  class  ;  but  in  no  case  is  one  teacher 
to  take  more  than  two,  and  there  must  not  be  more  than 
thirty  pupils  between  the  two. 

§  24.  Besides  the  school  teaching  up  to  class  IV,  there  is 
usually  one  or  more  preparatory  schools  which  include 
only  classes  A,  B,  I,  and  II.  The  Lieutenant-Glovemor 
directed  that  these  schools  should  be  treated  as  branches 
of  a  primary  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  shoidd  be 
supervised  by  the  head  teacher  of  that  school.  In  each 
26  square  mile  unit  there  is  supposed  to  be  provision  for 
200  boys,  whether  in  one  primary  vernacular  school  alone, 
or  else  in  one  such  school  together  with  one  or  more  pre- 
paratory schools  attached  thereto.  Some  approximation 
to  this  standard  is  said  to  have  been  attained. 

§  25.  The  last  eighteen  years  which  preceded  1914witnessed 
a  large  and  disturbing  decline  in  the  proportion  of  Moham- 
medan schools.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  check  the  decline 
and  to  revive  the  traditional  Moslem  schools.  Wherever 
enough  Mohammedan  parents  come  forward  to  guarantee 
a  minimum  attendance  of  twenty  boys  the  board  is  directed 
to  start  a  special  Islamia  school  and  provide  it  with 
a  Mohammedan  teacher.  If  a  school  of  a  more  definitely 
religious  type  is  required,  Mohammedan  parents  may 
awajr  Sonpeaa  predoDunanoe  in  the  tiniTeTBitiee  and  the  Educational 
Department  And  jou  bid  farewell  to  any  prospect  of  Qduoational  advance 
ia  tluB  oonntij.' 
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establish  a  maktab,  which  the  board  may  assist  with 
a  grant-in-aid.  In  I^e  manner  grants-in-aid  may  be  given 
to  the  pathshalas,  the  traditional  school  of  the  Hindu. 
Assistance  may  also  be  given  by  the  board  to  schools 
started  lor  '  untouchables  '  by  missioiuiry  and  other  philan- 
thropic agencies. 

§  26.  Fees,  ranging  from  one-half  anna  to  four  annas 
a  month,  are  charged.  These,  however,  may  be  excused  on 
the  ground  of  poverty.  Free  scholars  must  not  exceed 
25  per  cent,  of  those  attending  the  school  and  usually 
average  about  20  per  cent.  The  list  of  exemptions  is  settled 
by  the  committee,  or,  failing  the  committee,  by  the  head 
teacher,  and  is  checked  by  the  inspectorial  staff  of  the 
board. 

§  27.  The  teachers'  pay  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by 
a  scale  laid  down  by  the  government ;  but  in  practice  there  is 
hardly  a  board  which  has  been  able  to  put  it  into  complete 
operation  for  want  of  funds.  The  majority  of  teachers 
are  paid  at  rates  lower  than  the  government  standard.  An 
annual  scheme  is  prepared  for  submission  to  each  board 
by  the  deputy  inspector,  and  is  checked  by  the  inspector  of 
the  division.  The  board  is  responsible  for  the  teacher's 
salary  in  the  board  school. 

§  28.  In  continuation  of  the  primary  schools  are  the 
secondary  vernacular  schools  for  boys  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Scholarships  of  Re.  2  a  month  for  three  years 
are  awarded  to  boys  of  the  primary  schools, for  admission 
to  the  secondary  schools,  an  amount  more  than  enough  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  a  day  boy,  but  less  than  enough  for 
those  of  a  boarder.  There  are  usually  four  to  six  of  these 
secondary  schools  in  each  district,  roughly,  that  is  to  say, 
one  in  each  tahsil.  They  are  often  described  as  tahsil 
schools. 

§  29.  The  secondary  school  provides  teaching  in  three 
closes,  Nos.  V,  VI,  and  VII,  The  curriculum  includes 
arithmetic  up  to  decimal  fractions,  simple  and  compound 
proportion,  proportional  parts,  profit  and  loss,  square  root, 
British  weights  and  measures,  measurement  of  area,  of 
a  rectangle,  and  of  volume  ;  of  a  rectangular  solid,  &c.  ; 
elementary  geometry,  elementary  Indian  history,  physical 
geography,  and  the  geography  of  the  world  in  outline. 
Sometimes  there  is  nature  study.  For  Hindu  children 
there  is  reading  in  the  Hindi  classics,  and  the  study  of  the 
Urdu  language  up  to  the  full  primary  standard.  For 
Mohammedan  boys  there  is  reading  in  the  Urdu  classics 
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and  study  of  Hindi  up  to  the  full  primary  standard.  But 
in  either  case  drawing  may  be  taken  as  an  alternative  to 
the  second  vernacular.  There  are  usually  no  local  committees 
for  tahfiil  schools. 

§  30.  From  these  schools  boys  go  up  for  the  vernacular 
final  examination,  for  which  a  number  of  candidates  also 
present  themselves  from  Bajputana  and  adjacent  Native 
States.  In  1S16  there  were  13,029  candidates  of  whom 
7,689  passed. 

§  31 .  The  next  step  in  the  educational  ladder  is  the '  English 
school ',  in  which  laiglish  is  first  taught  as  a  subject  and  in 
the  higher  classes  is  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction. 
Formerly  these  schools  were  under  the  boards.  But  the 
boards  had  difBculty  in  recruiting  teachers  and  in  managing 
the  schools,  and  the  English  schools  were  taken  back  under 
the  control  of  the  educational  department.  But  a  few  words 
must  be  said  with  regard  to  them  here  in  order  to  complete 
the  account  of  the  vernacular  system.  There  is  usually 
one  English  school  in  each  district.  It  covers  classes  III  to 
X.  In  classes  III  to  VII  the  medium  of  instruction  is  the 
vernacular,  but  English  is  taught  as  a  subject.  In  classes 
VIII  to  X  English  begins  to  be  used  as  the  medium  of 
instruction.  In  these  schools  boys  are  taught  up  to  the  age 
of  17  or  18.  Scholarships  at  the  English  school  are  awarded 
both  by  the  educational  department  and  by  the  boards  to 
boys  from  the  vernacular  schools. 

Boys  who  have  passed  the  vernacular  final  examination 
go  into  classes  VI  and  VII  of  the  English  school.  But  as 
they  start  with  no  knowledge  of  English  two  special  classes 
are  provided  for  them  at  tins  stage  in  which  they  can  learn 
the  elements  of  that  language,  and  so  get  on  to  a  footing 
of  equality  in  this  study  with  those  who  nave  passed  through 
classes  III  to  V  of  the  English  school. 

It  is  stated  that  boys  in  classes  VI  and  VII  of  the  ver- 
nacular secondary  school  are  in  advance  of  boys  in  the  same 
classes  of  the  English  school.  Some  of  the  best  pupils  in 
the  *  English  school '  are  those  which  come  up  with  scholar- 
ships from  the  vernacular  schools,  and  they  are  observed 
to  make  better  progress  than  boys  who  start  in  the  English 
school.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that  children  make 
better  progress  when  taught  in  their  own  language  than 
in  a  foreign  tongue.^     An  Englishman  will  more  readily 

^  The  head  of  a  tiaming  college  notes :  *  This  ooDoluaioD  orerlookB  the 
fact  that  the  boyi  who  oome  to  the  En^iah  school  from  the  middle 
remaoul&r  Mhoot  are  a  double  distillate :  only  the  more  indiutrioua  and 
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understand  this  by  imagining  whftt  his  own  experience 
would  have  been,  if  he  had  first,  as  a  child,  been  required 
to  learn  Urdu  as  a  Bubjeet,  and  if  from  about  fourteen  years 
of  age  Urdu  had  been  used  as  the  vehide  of  instruction 
instead  of  his  own  language.  Yet  in  India  the  popular 
demand  is  for  more  '  English  schools  '  rather  than  for  more 
vernacular  schools.  And,  strange  as  this  fact  may  6oem  to 
an  observer  familiar  with  conditions  in  Ireland,  Canada,  or 
South  Africa,  the  reason  is  obvious.  In  a  polyglot  country 
like  India,  English  is  of  necessity  the  language  of  government, 
of  the  law  courts,  of  the  learned  professions,  and  of  all  the 
higher  branches  of  business.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
English  an  Indian  boy  can  scarcely  rise  from  the  station 
in  which  he  is  bom.  More  English  education  will,  therefore, 
continue  to  be  the  insistent  demand  of  all  those  in  India 
who  hope  to  see  their  children  rise  above  the  station  which 
they  themselves  have  filled.^ 

§  32.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  primary  vernacular 
education,  a  word  must  be  said  with  regard  to  the  teaching 

ambitious  boys  of  the  primary  school  go  to  the  middle  vera&culac  school, 
and  only  the  more  industrious  and  ambitious  boys  of  the  middle  vernacular 
Bchoolfmdtheitway  to  the  English  school.  You  are  comparing  the  progress 
of  the  picked  boys  of  the  country  with  that  of  the  average  boys  of  the 
towii.  My  experience  is  that  the  former  are  better  than  the  latter,  but 
are  not  equal  to  the  best  of  the  boys  who  start  their  educi^on  in  an 
English  school.' 

^  A  commiBsioner  notes  :  '  I  once  asked  a  scholarly  Indian  very  promin- 
ently connected  with  the  Central  Hindu  College  at  Benares  why  it  was 
that  all  educated  Indians  were  so  keen  on  the  study  of  English  although 
most  of  them  insisted  on  the  superiority  of  Hindu  ethics  and  religion 
and  on  the  great  past  of  Hindu  civilization.  Hia  reply  was  that  English 
literature  cmancii>ated  the  mind  from  the  shackles  of  the  past  and  that 
there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  ancient  Indian  literature,  which  would 
only  operate  to  keep  the  minds  of  Indians  in  fetters. 

'  I  believe  that  this  reason  has  judt  as  much  if  not  more  effect  on  the 
preference  of  Indians  for  an  English  education  than  the  strictly  utili- 
tarian explanation  given  in  the  text.' 

The  head  of  a  training  college  notes  ;  '  English  h  more  than  this.  It  is 
of  necessity  the  vehicle  of  Western  knowledge.  The  vernaculars,  Urdu  and 
Hindi,  have  not  a  vocabulary  which  can  express  any  but  the  simplext 
abstract  ideas.  When  a  Muhamniadan  writer  translates  even  a  school 
history  he  has  to  use  Persian  words  in  order  to  describe  the  character  of 
a  ruler  ;  a  Hindu  writer  has  to  use  Sanskrit  words  ;  these  words  are  as 
strange  to  the  Indian  boy  as  are  English  words,  and  they  are  often  only 
approximations  to  the  meaning.  When  it  comes  to  conveying  through 
the  vernaculars  the  ideas  of  Western  philosophy  or  science  even  Peraian 
and  Sanskrit  words  fail  the  trwislator,  for  these  ideas  have  never  been 
expressed  in  Persian  or  Sanskrit.  You  cannot  equate  words  in  one  language 
with  words  in  another  unless  the  two  peoples  who  use  these  languages 
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of  girls.  This  in  the  United  Provinces  is  in  the  most  backward 
state,  especially  amongst  Mohammedans.  The  causes  which 
are  operating  against  progress  are  summarized  as  follows  : 

(1)  Prejudice  and  apathy  of  the  masses. 

(2)  No  expectation  of  pecuniary  gain  in  educating  girls 

as  there  is  in  educating  boys. 

(3)  Long-standing  Indian  custom  to  disregard  the  educa- 

tion of  women. 

(4)  Strict  regard   for   purdah   and   fear   of  its   ultimate 

collapse. 

(5)  Poverty. 

(6)  Paucity  of  qualified  lady  teachers. 

(7)  Above  all,  the  unsuitability  and  uselessness  of  the 

subjects  taught  in  girls'  schools. 
To  these  causes  must  be  added  one  other — the  early 
marriage  and  motherhood  of  girls.  It  is  a  common  experi- 
ence for  a  girl  of  the  age  of  twelve  or  even  younger  to  leave 
school  for  her  confinement.  In  India,  unless  girls  are  married 
as  children,  they  are  scarcely  likely  to  marry  at  all ;  and  this 
all  over  the  East  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  can  overtake  a 


The  policy  of  Government  in  dealing  witli  tiiis  problem  is  stated 
as  follows :  It  is  advisable  that  Government,  while  not  shrinking 
from  its  responsibilities  in  promoting  female  education,  and  not 
hesitating  to  take  the  initiative  in  areas  where  development  would 
be  otherwise  indefinitely  postponed,  should  follow  and  aid  private 
enterprise  rather  than  embark  on  delicate  experiments  with  the 
risk  of  running  counter  to  prejudices,  the  extent  and  strength  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  gauge.^ 

The  report  goes  on  to  explain  that  responsibility  for  female 
education  is  to  be  divided  between  government  and  the 
boards  on  the  following  lines  : 

The  Government  will,  for  the  present  at  least,  retain  ordinarily 
one  exemplar  school  in  each  district,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
standard  and  even  more  for  the  all-important  object  of  keeping 
control  over  the  supply  of  efficient  teachers.  The  further  develop- 
ment of  female  education  will  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the  boards 
themselves  withtheir  own  resources,  supplemented  by  such  assistance, 
for  specific  purposes  and  on  defined  conditions,  as  the  provincial 
Government  may  be  able  to  afford.  The  ordinary  business  of  the 
board  will  be  to  help  and  encourage  private  institutions  which  pro- 
vide efficient  primary  teaching,  where  such  institutions  exist  or 
can  be  induced  to  start.  Where  they  cannot  be  called  into  being 
or  where  they  are  inadequate  to  the  local  demand,  the  board  must 
'  Lieutenant-Governor's  Resolution  of  August  25,  1914,  p.  25. 
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lead  the  way  and  opes  schools  of  its  own.  The  ouide  to  the  location 
of  the  hoaraB'  Bchoola  will  have  to  be  laigelr  tne  expressed  wishes 
of  the  people  themselves,  and  the  limit  to  theii  numbers  will  have 
to  be  the  boarda'  resources.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  principle 
that  if,  in  any  town  or  village,  a  committee  or  group  of  parents  come 
forward  to  provide  temporary  accommodation  and  guarantee  an 
attendance  of  at  leaat  twenty  girk,  the  board  should  equip  the  school 
and  appoint  a  qualified  mistress.  If  the  school  becomes  an  estab- 
lished success,  a  permanent  building  for  it  may  be  subsequently 
erected ;  but  in  .oidinaiy  course  the  desirability  of  the  goarantee 
should  be  tested  for  at  least  three  years.  The  provision  of  funds, 
both  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  liberal  aiding  of  private  schools, 
will  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  determination  between  the  Local 
Government  and  the  boards.^ 

S  33.  With  this  deecription  of  the  Bystem  before  us,  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  most  difficult  of  the 
controversiee  which  goTemment  was  called  upon  to  settle 
in  I9I1,  that  relating  to  the  exact  character  of  the  vemaoular 
which  was  to  form  the  medium  of  education  in  the  schools 
administered  by  the  boards. 

Before  the  Mohammedtui  invasions  from  the  north  the 
principal  language  of  these  provinces  was  Hindi,  a  language 
closelT  allied  to  the  ancient  Sanscrit,  closely  associateid 
therefore  with  Hinduism,  and  written  in  the  Nagari  script. 
For  the  purpose  of  administration  the  Mohammedans  took 
many  words  of  Hindi  and  compounded  them  with  many 
Persian  and  Arabic  words  of  their  own.  The  result  waa 
Hindustani,  the  language  of  administration,  of  the  camp 
and  matters  of  everyday  life  ;  and  this  language  was  written 
both  in  the  Persian  and  also  in  the  Nagari  script.  The 
result  was  a  lingua  franca,  which,  though  written  by  Hindus 
in  the  Nagari  and  by  Mohammedans  in  the  Persian  char- 
acter, is  in  conversation  available  to  both  for  the  limited 
purposes  of  ordinary  life.  For  literary  en)res8ion,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  rational  discussion,  whether  of  politics, 
religion,  or  morals,  the  Hindu  resorts  to  Hindi  words,  while 
the  Mohammedan  on  the  other  hand  uses  Urdu  words  of 
Persian  and  Arabic  origin.  Thus  it  is  only  for  the  most 
ordinary  purposes  that  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  converse 
in  a  common  language.  For  all  higher  purposes  the  one 
converses  in  Hindi  and  the  other  in  Urdu  ;  and  each  is 
written  in  a  different  script.* 

*  LiratMiant-Govemor'B  Resolution  of  AngOBt  25,  1914,  p.  2C. 

*  For  a  dif[n«ot  aooount  of  this  qneetion  tram  the  pen  of  sn  expert, 
see  appendix  to  this  paper,  p.  323. 
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§  34.  These  oonditions  occasion  no  Berioue  problem  in  the 
earliw  atogee  of  a  child's  education.  So  long  aa  teaching  is 
confined  to  simple  words  and  ideas  the  oommon  basis  of 
Hindnstani  provides  all  that  is  needed.  The  text-books 
can  be  printed  in  both  the  Nagari  and  Persian  scripts,  the 
children  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  can  thus  learn  to 
read  either  or  both.  But  when  the  child  bM^ins  to  pass 
beyond  the  stage  of  simple  words  and  ideas,  the  restricted 
vocabulary  and  the  simplified  grammar  of  Hindustani 
begin  to  break  down,  and  his  teaching  must  be  given  and 
his  text-books  must  be  worded  more  and  more  either  in 
Hindi  or  else  in  Urdu,  The  choice  raises  the  whole  issue 
between  the  two  religions.  A  similar  position  might  easily 
have  arisen  in  the  south-east  of  Europe,  where  members 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  mix.  Such  a  population 
might  have  evolved  a  mixed  patois  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words  for  the  piurpose  of  ordinary  oonversation.  But  the 
moment  that  education  had  reached  a  certain  point,  parents 
of  the  Roman  religion  would  wish  to  have  their  cnildren 
taught  in  the  language  of  Latin  origin  in  which  the  liturgies 
of  meix  Church  were  expressed,  while  those  of  the  Greek 
Church  would  wish  their  children  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Greek  tongue.^ 

§  35,  In  either  religion  are  extremists  who  would,  if  they 
could,  secure  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  language  of  their 
own  relmon,  and  the  suppression  of  the  other  language 
as  a  memtim  of  education.  No  reasonable  person  is  likeTy 
to  listMi  to  such  vie^ra  ;  and,  therefore,  the  practical  question 
arises  whether  the  bifurcation  into  Hindi  by  Hindu  children 
and  into  Urdu  by  Mohammedan  children  is  to  take  place 
before  the  stage  of  vernacular  education,  as  provided  by 
government,  is  passed,  and,  if  so,  at  what  point.  In  1876, 
and  again  in  1903,  the  government  of  the  United  Provinces  * 
tried  to  solve  the  problem  by  insisting  on  the  policy  of 
prescribing  readers  in  the  limited  common  language.  As 
noted  in  an  earlier  page,  a  committee  was  appointed  m  1910 
to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  preparation  of  new  readers, 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  '  held  that  in  higher  readers 
some  simple  passages  of  literary  merit  should  be  interspersed 
with  lessons  written  in  the  common  language,  and  that  such 
passages  must  of  necessity  be  in  distinctive  Urdu  or  Hindi  '.* 

1  Report  of  the  D.  P.  I.  for  the  yew  mdiiig  Maroh  31,  1916,  p.  2. 

*  A  European  ednoationalut  notes :  '  I  wim  r  member  of  the  1910 
oommittee  which  was  wreoked  on  the  "  languaffo  question  ".  I  wondered 
why  it  was  that  Hindua  wished  to  have  the  bifuroMion  in  the  Prinui; 
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The  gOTemment,  howerer,  adhered  to  its  previous  position, 
tmd  dissolved  the  committee.  In  the  next  four  years  the 
whole  position  was  explored  by  several  committees  and 
became  the  subject  of  wide  discussion.  From  these  dis- 
cttssions  emerged  a  distinct  preponderance  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  bifurcation  before  the  child  had  passed  the  stage 
of  class  IV.  But  as  to  the  exact  point  at  which  the  bifurca- 
tion should  begin,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  text-books 
should  be  prepared,  a  variety  of  different  schemes  were 
jnroduced.  Obviously  the  question  was  one  which  admitted 
of  settlement  in  a  great  variety  of  different  ways,  each  of 
which  might  be  regarded  as  more  or  lees  favourable  to  either 
of  the  rival  religions. 

§  36.  With  all  this  mass  of  varied  opinions  before  him,  the 
Ideutenant-Gk)vemor  sat  down  in  1914  to  decide  the  question. 
He  began  by  stating  the  principles  upon  which  he  proposed 
to  base  his  decision  as  follows : 

The  conclusione  of  the  Lieutenant- Governor  then  are  that — 
(a)  The  common  or  Hindustani  language,  printed  in  either  Persian 
or  Nagari  type,  should  be  uied  in  the  primary  readers,  so 
long  aB  it  has  anything  to  teach, 
(t)  When  the  common  language  has  nothii^  more  to  teach,  the 
pupil  should  learn  to  read  Urdu  oi  Hindi  according  to  the 
wish  of  hiB  parents  ; 
(c)  The  readers  printed  in  the  common  lanRuage  and  used  up  to 
the  end  of  class  IV  do  not  allow  the  pnpil  to  leave  his 
primary  school  with  that  mental  equipment  which  it  is 
desired  to  give  him. 
In  other  words,  while  His  Honour  accepts  the  poh<^  of  teaching 
the  common  language  eo  long  aa  possible,  he  believes  that  bifuioation 
may  be  deferred  too  long.    At  present,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  unduly 
deferred,  and  valuable  time  is  lost  in  reading  and  re-reading  a  primer 
•  when  it  has  ceased  to  serve  any  purpose  as  a  means  of  pioraessive 
education.    He  considers,  therefore,  that  bifurcation  should  begin 
a  little  earlier  than  is  now  the  case.    Primers  on  the  lines  of  those 
now  in  use,  printed  in  either  character,  should  be  retained  for 


1  language 
don  friend 


dends. 


but  I  never  ^  on  explaiiation  more  illuminating  than  that  the  quMtion 
was  a  "  political "  one.  I  was  incliriad  to  think  that  the  ixaaan  was  that 
Sndi  has  a  literature  whereas  there  is  no  Urdu  literature  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  that  the  Uuhammadans  feared  that  in  time  their  language — 
the  one  without  a  literature— would  be  diaplaoed  by  Hindi,  the  lonniage 
with  a  literature.  I  put  the  question  to  an  eminent  Hindi  soholftr — 
a  European — and  his  opinion  was,  ae  yon  say,  that  the  issue  woe  ime 
between  the  two  religions ;  in  Hindi  there  is  a  book — the  Bamayana— 
ks  in  Urdu  there  la  no  book.' 
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claBses  I  and  II ;  and  there  ia  also  required  for  use  above  those 
dasees,  what  foi  brevity  may  be  designated  a  senior  reader  in  the 
common  langnase,  simdarly  printed,  and  graduated  in  difficulty, 
so  far  as  possible,  from  the  beginning  onwards.  All  these  books 
should  contain  Ibsboiib  in  prose  only.  When  the  teacher  is  satisfied 
that  a  class  has  mastered  the  senior  reader,  he  should  at  once 
promote  them  to  one  of  two  supplementary  readers.  Such  promotion 
would  not  ordinarily  come  until  the  end  of  class  III,  and  may  even 
be  later  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  The  sole  test  should 
be  whether  the  class  has  mastered  all  that  it  can  learn  from  the 
semoi  reader ;  and  it  is  for  the  master,  and  the  master  alone,  to 
say  when  this  happens ;  but  it  should  usually  be  possible  for  the 
last  half  of  the  year  in  class  IV  to  be  spent  on  the  supplementaiy 
readers.  These  should  he  composed  in  distinctive  Urdu  and  Hindi 
respectively.  They  should  contain  both  prose  and  verse,  taken 
as  far  as  possible  from  standard  authors  ;  but  relieious  and  didactic 
passages  should  be  avoided,  so  as  to  respect  the  sensibilities  of 
Hindus  who  may  be  taking  Urdu,  or  Mohammedans  who  may  be 
reading  the  Hindi  course.  The  preparation  of  the  supplementary 
readers  should  be  undertaken,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  Provincial 
Text-Book  Committee,  who  will  have  the  advantage  of  studying 
the  readers  which  were  drafted  by  the  committee  presided  over  by 
Pandit  Bama  Shankar. 

The  course  of  study  thus  indicated  will.  Sir  James  Meston  trusts, 
maintain  the  principle  of  elementarv  teaching  in  a  simple  common 
language  so  long  as  such  teaching  has  an  educative  ^ue ;  while 
it  will  ensure  that  the  pupil  leaves  class  IV  with  an  education 
which  will  not  only  be  of  practical  value  to  him  in  after-life,  but  will 
also  open  for  him  the  door  to  the  literature  of  his  religion  and  his 
ancestors.  This  was,  he  feels  sure,  the  aim  of  all  the  members  of 
Hr.  Justice  Pigott's  Committee,  though  the  attempt  at  reconciling 
divergent  views  led  to  a  form  of  compronuse  which  would  have 
presented  difficulties  in  practice.  The  alternative  he  has  decided 
to  adopt  will,  he  believes,  not  prove  open  to  this  objection  ;  but  he 
does  not  pretend  to  hope  that  it  will  please  all  schools  of  thought. 
The  question  has  reached  a  potnt  where  tnuituU  concesnone  seem 
imvosiAle,  and  U  is  clearly  the  dvty  of  the  GooemmetU  to  formulate 
a  decision,  making  the  interests  of  the  diiJd  its  sole  consideTation  and 
the  progress  of  sound  educalum  its  orUy  aim.  To  this  decision  there  is 
one  corolla^  of  first  importance,  viz.  that  every  private  school  must 
be  equipped,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  with  masters  who  can  and 
will  teach  the  new  curriculum.  It  will  be  the  care  of  district  boards 
to  see  that  these  are  provided,  and  of  the  department  of  Educa- 
tion to  ensure  that  every  future  teacher  is  thoroughly  instructed  in 
both  characters  and  in  the  intelligent  use  of  both  the  supplementary 
readers.^ 

'  Lieutenant-Go vamot's  Besolutim  of  August  26,  1914,  p.  26. 
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§  37.  For  the  training  of  teachere  for  the  vernacular  schools 
provision  is  made  as  follovs.  The  educational  department 
maintains  normal  schools,  and  roughly  there  is  one  for  each 
of  the  ten  divisions  of  the  province.  The  heads  of  these 
schools  and  two  or  three  assistants  are  men  who  have 
attended  the  university  and  have  been  trained  in  an  English 
training  college,  i.  e.  a  college  which  trains  teachers  for 
English  teachmg  schools.  The  rest  of  the  staff  are  men 
who  have  had  only  a  vernacular  education  and  have  them* 
selves  been  trained  in  a  normal  school.  But  all  work  at 
the  normal  school  is  done  in  the  vernacular.  To  the  normal 
school  for  each  division  each  district  board  sends  about  six 
teachers  a  year  for  a  two  years'  course.  For  each  division 
about  forty  certificated  teachers  a  year  are  produced  by 
each  normal  school.  From  these  teachers  the  secondary 
vernacular  schools  are  staffed,  and  head  teaches  are  provided 
for  all  primary  schools.  The  certificate  is  provisional  until 
the  holder  has  served  satisfactorily  as  an  actual  teacher  in 
a  recognized  school. 

Special  grants,  not  included  in  the  settlements,  are  also 
given  to  the  boards  for  maintaining  training  classes  for 
teachers.  These  classes  were,  till  recently,  attached  to  the 
secondary  vernacular  schools  maintEuned  at  the  centre  of 
each  tahsO.  They  contain  from  six  to  eight  students,  and 
the  primary  schools  are  used  as  their  training  groimds. 
Their  course  covers  one  year  and  certificates  are  awarded 
by  the  department. 

The  best  youths  who  have  taken  the  vernacular  final 
certificate  are  selected  for  the  normal  schools.  The  next 
best  are  sent  to  the  training  classes.  All  of  them  are  paid 
small  stipends  during  their  training.  But  a  great  number 
of  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  have  still  merely  passed 
the  vernacular  final  examination,  and  have  had  no  special 
training  as  teachers. 

For  the  training  of  female  teachers  the  boards  have  no 
responsibility.  They  are  trained  in  special  classes  attached 
to  the  mod^  or  exemplar  girls'  schools  maintained  by  the 
educational  department  in  each  district.  They  are  also 
trained  in  the  girls'  normal  schools  in  Lucknow  and  Bareilly, 
and  certificates  are  awarded  by  the  department.  Others 
are  trained  in  aided  schools  maintained  by  missions  which 
pay  special  attention  to  female  education.^ 

*  The  head  of  k  tnining  oollege  notes :  *  The  following  faots  regarding 
the  supply  of  trained  teachers  for  vemaonlar  schools  in  the  United  fto- 
vinoes  may  be  of  intweet : 
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§  38.  The  teachers'  work  in  the  Bchools  is  superrised  by 
inspectors  who  are  ofGcera  of  the  educational  department. 
Tliere  is  one  inspector  for  each  of  the  ten  divisions.  Of 
tiieee,  at  the  present  moment,  six  are  Indians.  Five  years 
ago  there  were  nine  divisions  with  five  European  inspectors 
and  four  Indians.  In  addition  to  these  inspectors  there  is 
one  Mohammedan  inspector  specially  ctuu-ged  with  the 
duty  of  promoting  the  education  of  Moslems  throughout 
the  province.  This  inspector  is  assisted  by  a  Mohammedan 
deputy  inspector  for  each  division. 

For  each  district  there  ia  one  deputy  inspector,  and, 
roughly  speaking,  for  each  tahsil  one  sub-deputy  inspector. 
These  officials  are  always  Indians.  As  noted  in  IV  they  are 
servants  of  the  educational  department  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  boards.  They  inspect  the  schools  of  the 
district  for  the  board  and  administer  them.  Their  reports 
go  to  the  board,  not  to  the  inspector,  except  in  the  case  of 
tahsil  schools,  their  reports  whereon  go  to  the  chairman  of 
the  board  through  the  inspector.  In  the  words  of  article  28 
of  the  educational  code  :  '  While  imder  the  direct  control 
of  the  inspector,  district  inspecting  officers  are,  in  matters 
relating  to  the  administration  of  vernacular  education,  the 
assistants  of  the  chairman  of  the  district  board,  and  subject 
to  his  general  control.'  He  is  in  practice  the  servant  of 
the  bo^^,  and  the  inspector  has  comparatively  very  little 

'  VxBiTAOULAS  Boys'  Schools  : 

'  Demand,  The  total  number  of  teaohera  on  the  Slat  Haroh,  1917,  wu 
appioziiiiately  24,000,  of  whom  11,000  were  tmiaed.  The  annnal  wastage 
(due  to  death,  retiiement,  &c.)  may  be  eatuuated  at  6  per  cent,  of  24,000, 
L  e.  1,400  approximately.  To  provide  for  expanaion  in  aooordance  with 
the  estimate  of  the  Lieutenant -Oovemor' a  Beeolution  of  25th  August,  1914, 
1,000  new  teooherH  are  required  annually.  Thus  the  pieeent  demand  for 
trained  teaohers  is  1,400  (for  waetage]  plus  1,000  {for  expansion),  i.  e, 
2,400  per  annum. 

'  Svpjiy.  The  supply  at  present  ia  300  [from  Norma]  Soboola)  plus  1,630 
(from  Training  Clasaea),  i.  e.  a  total  of  1,930.  Henee  the  pnecDt  output  of 
trained  teaohen  is  deficient  by  about  20  pw  oent.  of  the  demand  tor  new 
teaoheTBr 

'  VSBNAOULAS  GlBLS'  SoHOOLS  : 

'  Denumi.  On  the  Slat  Manih,  1917,  there  were  1,896  teacheie  employed 
in  vernacular  sohoola  for  giila ;  of  these  only  240  were  trained.  The  wastage 
in  the  case  of  women  teachers  is  higher  than  in  the  case  of  mm  ;  it  may  be 
estimated  at  10  per  cent.  Thus,  apart  from  any  allowance  for  expansion, 
the  demand  for  trained  women  teachers  to  refdaoe  wastage  is  ftbout 
lOOperaqnum. 

'Supply.  The  totalemolmentintiainingolaaseeforlrainingteacheisfor 
vernacular  girls'  sohoob  was  150  in  1916-17.  The  oouise  of  training  is  for 
two  years.    The  number  who  paased  the  examination  in  1917  was  o^y  35.' 
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to  do  with  him.  The  deputy  cannot  correspond  directly 
with  the  inspector,  except  on  certain  prescribed  topics  such 
as  ourricula,  examinations.  Sec.  The  deputy  ia  tffaoticoUy 
held  responsible  for  the  state  of  education  in  his  district.' 

The  schools  are  also  subject  to  inspection  oa  to  buildings, 
equipment,  attendance  of  children,  and  teachers  and  general 
administration,  but  not  as  to  the  teaching  given,  by  the 
district  officer  and  his  subordinates.  The  reports  go  to  the 
office  of  the  board  but  not  to  the  educational  department. 

§  39.  So  far  as  primary  Temacular  education  is  concerned 
the  educational  department  is  assisted  by  an  advisory  body 
known  as  the  Board  of  Education.  All  lands  of  people  with 
special  experience  are  called  from  time  to  time  to  sit  on  this 
body,  but  the  director  and  assistant  director  of  public 
instruction,  the  chief  inspector  of  girls'  schools  and  the 
inspector  of  Mohammedan  schools  are  always  members. 
Amongst  other  things  it  discusses  English  schools  for  girls, 
schools  of  the  secondary  type,  and  the  education  of  the 
depressed  classes.  The  results  go  to  government  in  the 
form  of  advice.  Besides  this,  frequent  special  committees 
are  convened  to  advise  upon  such  subjects  as  the  congestion 
of  schools.  Through  these  various  agencies  the  educational 
department  is  kept  in  touch  with  public  feeling. 

§  M.  From  the  foregoing  summary  the  nature  of  the 
functions  and  revenues  delegated  to  elective  boards  wiU  be  . 
sufficiently  clear.  It  is  left  to  the  boards  to  decide  where 
to  open  new  schools,  where  to  close  schools, .  where  to  aid 
them,  how  to  staff  them,  how  to  train  the  staff,  where  to 
build  new  buildings,  how  to  build  them,  and  so  on.  In  many 
of  these  matters  they  are  required  to  satisfy  certain  minima 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  local  self-government  board 
or  the  educational  department.  The  marked  variations 
in  progress  between  one  district  and  another  ia  some  index 
of  how  much  depends  upon  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the 
individual  boards. 

§  41.  One  point  which  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
problems  which  form  the  subject  of  this  inquiry  remains  to 
be  noticed.  '  It  seems  unfortunately  true  that  in  these 
provinces  primary  education  is  less  efficient  in  municipal 
areas  than  it  is  in  rural  areas.'  ^  Here  again  the  results  in 
India  are  contrary  to  those  experienced  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  explanations  given  of  this  state  of  affairs  are 
as  follows.    The  rules  made  under  the  District  Board  Act 

'  Lieuteuuit -Govern  oi'e  Resolution  of  August  2d,  1914,  p.  36. 
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give  the  dietrict  boards  little  scope  for  going  satray.  Munici- 
pal boards  are  left  much  freer.  Their  finances  are  more 
elastic,  and  it  is  the  avowed  intention  of  government  to 
give  them  as  much  freedom  from  control  as  possible.  The 
members  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  middle  classes, 
and  their  real  interest  lies  in  providing  facilities  for  English 
education.  They  are,  not  unnaturaUy,  keener  about  the 
education  of  their  own  children  than  about  that  of  classes 
of  a  lower  status.  The  result  has  been  that  very  little  has 
been  spent  on  developing  primary  schools  (which  are  more  . 
expensive  in  cities)  and  the  expenditure  has  not  been  well 
directed.  The  municipal  boaras,  moreover,  have  largely 
relied  for  inspection  on  their  own  officers  or  members. 
Municipal  boards  will  in  future  be  assisted  by  grants  to 
enable  them  to  employ  qualified  supervising  officers  of  their 
own,  and  they  wiU  at  the  same  time  be  more  adequately 
supervised  by  government  inspectors.*  Another  reason 
su^eeted  is  that  the  personal  influence  of  the  district 
officers  and  their  deputies  is  greater  in  rural  districts  than 
in  cities.  As  chairmen  of  the  district  boards,  these  officers 
have  been  di^nsed  to  use  that  influence  to  push  primary 
education  ana  to  induce  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school. 

§  42.  Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  where  government 
control  ends  and  that  of  the  boards  begin,  so  far  as  education 
is  concerned.  In  respect  of  their  other  principal  functions 
the  line  of  division  can  be  shown  more  briefly.  These  func- 
tions are — 

Medical  Belief.  Veterinary  Service. 

Rural  Sanitation.  Roads. 

Vaccination.  Public  Works. 

The  medical  relief  provided  by  the  boards  is  for  the 
most  part  administered  through  mspensaries  and  hospitals. 
These  institutions  are  provided  and  paid  for  by  the  district 
boards,  but  the  staff  is  supplied  and  disciplined  by  the  civil 
surgeon,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals  for  the  province. 

§43.  Rural  sanitation  has  scarcely  passed  beyond  the  stf^^e 
of  providing  supplies  of  permanganate  of  potash  for  dis- 
infecting wells  where  cholera  has  broken  out,  helping  villages 

*  TheFiDHiiiiaJBeDretaryiiotM  ;  '  Onlyafewof  thel&rgeottMeieoeiTed 

the  ',iants  tor  the  employment  of  a  pioper  inapeoting  etaff.    Speakiiig 

genfmlly  the  g«ienl  grante-in-aid  of  primaTy  ednoatim  an  the  oniy  lever 

wfai-ih  govMnmeat  hae,  acd  powers  of  inspectioD  by  govemmwt  ofBcere 

'  are  one  ol  the  coadituma.' 
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to  keep  their  wells  in  order  and  to  oi^nize  rudimentary 
arrangementa  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  also  the  drainage 
of  swamps.  In  the  performance  of  these  functions,  boards 
are  advised  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  government. 

Vaccination  ib  administered  entirely  by  the  district 
surgeons.  The  boards  do  no  more  than  vote  the  money 
to  be  spent  on  the  service. 

For  veterinary  work  the  board  usually  provides  one 
dispensary^  and  three  or  four  traveling  vetermary  officers. 
Their  duties  are  to  inoculate  against  pests,  treat  sick  animals, 
and  perform  minor  operations  such  as  gelding.  These 
veterinary  officers  are  all  government  officials,  subject  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  civil  veterinary  department 
which  18  under  the  director  of  agriculture.  The  ohairman 
of  thQ  board  can  send  these  veterinary  officers  to  any 
particular  place  and  suspend  them  for  negligence,  pending 
inquiry  by  the  head  of  their  department. 

§  44.  We  may  now  turn  to  roads  and  bridges.  The  trunk 
roads  of  the  province  are  constructed,  maintained,  and  paid 
for  by  the  provincial  government.  All  other  roads  are  paid 
for  by  the  boards.  The  work  on  some  of  the  metalled  roads 
is  done  for  the  boards  by  the  public  works  department. 
Even  on  roads  where  the  boards  do  their  own  work,  some 
of  their  oversders  are  officials  of  the  public  works  depart- 
ment. In  most  cases  they  are  recommended  by  that 
department. 

Constmotional  works  costing  leas  than  Be.  2,600,  whether 
buildings,  roads,  bridges,  or  drainage-works,  may  be  under- 
taken by  the  boards  through  their  own  staff.'  Constructional 
works  of  any  kind  over  that  figure  can  only  be  undertaken 
through  the  public  works  department.  Over  works  of  this 
nature  there  exists  a  standing  controversy  between  the 
boards  and  the  public  works  department.  The  boards 
complain  that  the  public  works,  department  specifies  and 
requires  a  solidity  and  permanence  of  structure  which  the 
boards  regard  as  over-costly.  The  public  works  depart- 
ment considers,  on  the  other  hand,  that  unless  an  adequate 
cost  is  incurred  in  original  construction,  the  revenues  of 
the  boards  will  be  over-burdened  with  maintenance  charges. 

*  The  Fintttioial  Seoratuv  notM  ;  '  Ttunga  tie  romung  in  the  direotioo  of 
dinwDHuiea  in  eMh  tahml.^ 

*  71m  Financial  Seoietuv  notea  :  '  The  district  bauds  with  mora  oom> 
petvut  Btafis  hare  been  oUowed  hifihei  limita.  Municipal  boarda  have 
tnaoh  gTMtei  freedom,  more  eapecially  the  larger  mnniciptditiea  in  vhiob, 
pnotically  spooking,  vet;  large  sanitary  works  are  oontioUed. 
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The  reeolt  ie  that  the  boards  always  try  where  possible  to 
keep  projeoted  works  within  the  Its.  2,500  limit  so  as  to 
retain  the  control  of  design  and  construction  in  their  own 
hands. 

§  15.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  these  functions  assigned 
to  and  paid  for  by  the  boards  are  in  fact  administered,  for 
the  most  part,  by  government  officials,  in  their  discipline 
responsible  to  government  departments.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  chairman  of  the  board  is  in  all  cases, 
at  piceeent,  the  district  officer.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  system  would  work  if  once  this  nerve,  which  now 
connects  the  elective  boards  with  the  government  depart- 
ments, were  severed.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  dispensaries, 
vaccination,  and  veterinary  stations  would  have  to  be 
staffed  by  officers  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  boards. 
The  government  officials  would  then  be  confined  to  inspecting 
and  reporting  to  government  how  far  the  boards  were  dis- 
charging their  functions.  The  normal  means  exercised  by 
governments  elsewhere  in  keeping  the  local  authorities  up 
to  the  mark,  is  by  threatening  to  withhold  grants-in-aid,  or, 
in  the  last  resort,  by  suspending  the  local  authority  m  default 
and  administering  the  district  itself  for  a  time. 


MODIBTCATIONS  OF  THE  PROPOSALS  OUTLINED 
IN  ni  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  FOREGOING 
ANALYSIS  AND  ALSO  OF  CERTAIN  CRITiaSMS 

RECEIVED 

§  46.  In  these  pages  and  in  IV  we  now  have  before  us 
information  in  sufficient  detail  to  see  how  far  some  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  III  need  to  be  revised  in  order  to 
make  them  workable.  I  also  have  before  me  a  mass  of 
criticism  from  a  number  of  correspondents  upon  these 
proposals.  By  several  of  these  gentlemen  it  is  weightedly 
lu-ged  that  education,  or  at  any  rate  primary  vemaoula^ 
education,  ought  to  be  included  in  the  first  group  of  functions 
transferred  from  the  present  provincial  governments  to 
the  ministers  of  a  legislature  responsible  to  a  provincial 
electorate.^  An  important  question  arises  whether  the 
control  of  primary  vernacular   education   is  in   practice 

)  A  oommiaakner  notM  ;  '  I  aee  no  raaaoD  whjr  the  oontrol  of  TemaonUr 
ednofttion  shoiild  not  be  sepanted  from  En^h  ednoation  and  tiansfened 
to  the  leeponBible  govemmeot,' 
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separable  from  that  of  secondary  and  university  education. 
In  order  to  suggest  an  answer  to  that  question,  a  study  of 
the  system  of  higher  education  will  be  necessary,  which 
I  have  not  yet  made.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  useful  for 
the  piirpose  of  the  notes  contained  in  this  study  to  assume 
that,  as  the  administration  of  vernacular  schools  has  been 
delegated  to  local  boards,  the  ultimate  control  of  those 
schools  (including  of  course  the  nonnal  schools)  could  be 
separated  from  the  control  of  the  English  schools  and 
universities.  For  the  purpose  of  discussion  let  us  asamue 
then  that,  as  a  temporary  measure,  the  existing  government 
could  transfer  the  control  of  vernacular  education  to 
a  provincial  ministry,  while  retaining  for  subsequent  transfer 
the  control  of  the  Mgher  educational  system,^ 

§  47.  From  the  foregoing  analysis  one  feature  clearly 
emerges.  In  the  very  imperfect  list  of  funotiona  printed  on 
pp.  113-4  of  III,  the  following  functions  are  grouped  together ; 

Public  Health,  Local  Government. 

Hospitals.'  Education. 

Dispensaries. 
As  observed  on  a  preTious  page,  these  functions  '  are  so 
nearly  '  interconnected  that  they  would  all  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred '  together  '.  Certainly  that  is  true  so  far  as  vernacular 
education  is  concerned,  for  local  government  is  simply  the 
control  of  the  local  bodies  which  administer  vernacular 
education.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  true  of  dispensaries 
and  also  of  such  aspects  of  public  health  as  are  now  adminis- 
tered by  the  boards. 

§  48.  In  this  matter  of  dispensaries  and  public  health  we 
are  faced  by  one  of  those  curious  administrative  tangles 

*  Parliament  erentually  decided,  on  the  reoommendfttioi)  of  Mr. 
Feethsin's  committee,  to  tnwsfer  edaoatioD  u  it  whole,  iuolnding 
UniveisitieB,  to  miniaters  reepODSible  to  electorates,  with  the  temporaiy 
•xoeptioQ  of  Calcutta. 

'  HoapUah.  In  each  dietriot  one  hoepital  and  staff  and  the  civil  sn^ieon 
must  be  retained  by  the  proyincial  goTerom«it.  The  eivtl  surgeoncies 
must  be  retained  for  the  following  reaaons  : 

'  (1)  They  form  the  reserve  for  the  army  in  time  of  war. 

'  (2)  They  are  required  for  medico-legal  WDI^ 

'  (3)  They  are  required  for  the  jails  and  lunatic  asylums. 

*  (4)  The^  are  required  for  the  medical  treatment  of  the  officers  of  the 
imperial  and  provinoial  govern  meats. 

'  auAi  olvil  surgeon  should  have  one  good  hospital  under  him  in  order  to 
nve  him  regulu  work  and  experience.  If  it  cares  to  do  so  the  It«ponsible 
Oovemment  oonld  also  opoi  a  hospital  at  head- quarters,  but  in  many  oases 
it  would  not  be  necessary.' 
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which  arise  from  the  centralized  nature  of  Indian  govern- 
ment. The  district  surgeons  in  charge  of  the  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  and  sanitary  serrices  administered  by  the 
boards  are  subject  to  the  chief  inspector  of  hospitals  as  their 
disciplinary  head.  He,  of  course,  is  a  member  of  the  Indian 
medical  service.  In  small  stations  the  prison  is  also  controlled 
by  the  district  surgeon,  who  in  that  capacity  is  responsible 
to  the  inspector-general  of  prisons,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  I.M.S.  All  prisons  are  controlled  by  members  of  the 
I.M.S. ;  but,  where  a  prison  is  large  enough  to  monopolize 
the  time  of  one  doctor,  ne  does  not  combine  with  it  the  work 
of  district  surgeon,  but  is  responsible  only  to  the  chief 
inspector  of  prisons.  Now  prifloaa  must  obviously  be 
included  amongst  the  very  last  group  of  functions  which 
could  be  transferred  to  elective  authorities.  They  would 
have  to  be  reserved  to  the  old  executives  until  those  execu- 
tives ceased  to  exist. 

The  procedure  suggested  in  paragraph  37  of  III  provides 
a  way  out  of  this  dif&culty.  Under  tbia  {u^Hiedure  the  new 
ministry  would  take  into  their  service  from  the  old  executive 
so  many  members  of  the  medical  service  as  were  required 
to  administer  the  dispensaries  and  rural  sanitation.  This 
is  but  one  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  present  machinery 
of  government  is  adapted  to  a  bureaucratic  system  which 
h^  its  mainspring  outside  India.  In  establishing  organs 
of  representative  government,  those  organs  must  be  allowed 
to  construct  new  machines  out  of  materials  selected  from  the 
old  services,  on  principles  which  have  regard  to  the  fact 
that  each  self-governing  organ  has  a  separate  mainspring 
in  its  own  electorate.  The  new  ministries  could  then  decide 
for  themselves  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  continue 
the  present  system  under  which  their  officials  do  the  medical 
work  paid  for  by  the  boards,  or  whether  the  boards,  as  in 
other  countries,  should  have  separate  officials  of  their  own. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  existing  rights  and  privileges 
of  officials  would  have  to  be  guaranteed.  Presumably 
ministers  would  have  to  offer  terms  good  enough  to  induce 
Indian  officials  to  transfer  their  services  from  the  old  govern- 
ment to  the  new.  And,  so  far  as  the  medical  services  are 
concerned,  the  process  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  plenty  of  Indian  officials  are  available. 

The  same  conditions  apply  to  the  veterinary  service 
administered  by  the  boards.  Here,  however,  the  whole 
problem  would  be  solved  automatically  if  it  were  decided 
to   transfer  the   agricultural   department   to   the   ministry 
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at  the  same  time  as  the  control  of  local  government  and 
vernacular  education.^ 

§  48.  We  now  come  to  roads  and  buildinge.  Solar  aa 
provincial  tnink  roads  are  concerned,  these  might  either  be 
retained  by  the  old  ezeontives  or  handed  over  to  the 
ministries  together  with  the  first  batch  of  powers,  as  might 
seem  desirable.  Such  roads  are  already  scheduled  and 
separated  from  those  entrusted  to  the  boards,  and  if  desirable 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process,  the  two  sets  of  roads 
could  easily  be  administered  by  two  different  authorities.' 

§  SO,  As  to  the  public  worl^  department  there  can  be  no 
question  of  trfinsferring  the  depfulment  en  bloe.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  a  ministry  to  whom  any  important 
functions  were  assigned  would  have  to  organize  a  public  - 
works  department  of  their  own  from  the  personnel  of  the 
public  works  department  controlled  by  the  existing  provincial 
government.  Under  self-governing  institutions  a  public 
works  department  is,  like  a  printing  and  stationery  depart- 
ment, correlative  to  any  administrative  authority  of  impor- 
tance. It  must  have  a  body  of  constructional  experts  under 
its  own  direction,  through  whom  to  construct  its  buildings, 
roads,  or  any  other  part  of  its  physical  plant.  Even  the 
Government  of  India  has  such  a  department  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  capital  at  Delhi.  Otherwise  it  depends 
upon   the   public    works    departments   of  the    provincial 

Sovemments.  At  Simla,  for  instance,  the  public  works 
epartmmt  of  the  Punjab  looks  after  the  government 
buildings.  Such  an  arrangement  is  possible  because  provincial 
governments  are  merely  local  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  Their  mainspring  is  not  in  themselves 
bat  in  the  Government  of  India,  and  they  are  in  every  detail 
undw  its  orders.  But  the  moment  you  create  a  real  organ 
of  provincial  self-government  responsible  to  an  electorate, 
its  mainsprii^  is  in  that  electorate.  For  discharging  the 
functions  assigned  to  it,  it  is  answerable  to  its  own  ewctorate 
and  not  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  it  must  therefore 

*  A  oommisaioiier  notes :  '  The  Teterinary  mttum  forms  a  branch  of 
the  aftrionituTftl  Berrioa,  uid  it  will  be  better  to  keep  it  mth  the  Agricultural 
Bervioe  and  take  it  away  from  the  reepoDsible  government  till  the  whole 
agriooltund  department  ia  transferred. 

■  AoommiBBumernotM:  'I  do  not  antioipate  any  hann  from  the  transfer 
of  the  trank  roads.  They  have  not  the  same  importance  from  a  militan' 
point  of  view  since  the  advent  of  lailwavs,  and  even  if  the  responsible 
govemmeot  allowed  its  roads  to  get  bod,  no  irreparable  damage  would 
ensue.  In  this  matter  public  opinion  would  probably  keep  the  respoDsible 
govenimeiit  up  to  the  mark.' 
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have  a  public  works  department  of  its  own  through  which  to 
construct  and  maintain  the  physical  works  assigned  to  its  care. 
§  61.    Assuming  then  that  my  critics  are  right,  and  that 
the  first  group  of  powera  transferred  to  elected  legislatureB 
should  include  vernacular  education,  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  see  what  other  functions  would  have  to  go  with  it.    The 
following  may  be  r^arded  as  the  smallest  possible  family 
of  functions  with  which  the  experiment  could  begin  : 
Vernacular  education. 
Medical  relief. 
Rural  sanitation. 
The  veterinary  sOTvice. 
Roads,  other  than  provincial  trunk  roads. 
A  public  works  department. 

Control  of  all  other  functions  already  delegated  to  boards, 

The  general  control  of  district  and  municipal  bodies. 

To  these  could  be  added  at  will,  either  to  begin  with,  or 

later  on,  as  espe^ence  proved  that  a  fresh  transfer  of  powers 

was  justified,  any  of  the  provincial  powers  shown  in  §  33  of 

III  and  in  §  6  of  IV,  that  is  to  say — 

I 
Agriculture.  Local  railways. 

Co-operative  credit.  Forests. 

Indiutries.  Irrigation. 

Museums.  Higher  education. 

Registration  of  deeds.  Famine  relief.^ 

Provinciid  trunk  roads  and  bridges. 

I  A  oommiflekmer  notes  :  '  In  hit  opinion  provincial  roftds  and  bridges 
ehonld  go  with  the  other  roada,  and  the  Tetetinary  Berrioe  should  remain 
with  a^ionltnre. 

'  The  remainiDK  powNS  fall  into  the  fidlowing  gronpe  : 
Group  1     Agrioiiltare  ^ 

Co-opeiativ«  oiedit       I 
«         A    7**^?'7  Chiefly   apendins   and   administrative 

^       StaSSr  ^      deiirtiimb,.  * 

Local  railwaya  j 

Onrap  3    Higher  education         I 
Group  4    Excise 
Stamps 
R^iatration 
Profeesioiu 

Group  6    Land  rareoue  }  Chiefly  revenue-eaming  departraente. 

Land  records 
Foieflta 
Irrigation 
ITamiDe 
Qronp  6    Civil  and  oriininal  jurtice 

Polios.' 


r      depoTtmentfi. 
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§  52.  The  powers  transferred  might  differ  in  different 
provinces  according  to  the  local  conditions  of  each,  Bombay, 
presumably,  would  usually  be  ripe  for  a  larger  extension  of 
self-government  than  the  Central  Provinces.  The  principle 
is  p^ectly  elastic  and  in  more  than  one  direction.  To  begin 
with  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  reserve  prinaitive  areas 
to  the  control  of  the  old  governments.  In  the  United 
Provinces,  for  instance,  the  mountain  districts  of  the  north 
and  Bandelkhand  could  be  reserved  until  the  elective 
council  and  their  ministers  had  found  their  feet  and  proved 
their  competence.  Nor  should  it  be  assumed  that  the 
existing  provinces  are  of  a  size  suitable  to  self-government. 
Their  limits  have  been  defined  in  response  to  the  accidents 
of  history  and  the  needs  of  an  autocratic  i^ime.  They 
are,  in  fact,  designed  as  satrapies,  and  three  of  thera  contain 
populations  of  ovot  40,000,000.  They  are  larger  than 
Prussia,  Austria,  Hungary,  France,  or  Italy.  Bengal  equals, 
and  the  United  Provinces  exceeds,  the  population  of  the 
British  Isles.  New  York,  the  most  populous  state  of  the 
great  American  Republic,  contains  less  than  10,000,000  and 
the  average  population  of  the  states  is  under  500,000.  The 
size  of  the  areas  and  populations  assigned  to  elective 
provincial  govemments  may  well  determine  the  failure  or 
success  of  the  earliest  ventures  in  self-government.  The 
map  of  India,  as  at  present  designed,  is  suitable  only  to 
a  great  dependency  governed  from  England.  If  India  is 
to  become  the  home  of  one  nation,  whose  peoples  are 
masters  of  their  house,  and  also  of  aU  the  rooms  of  that 
great  edifice,  the  whole  map  of  India  must  be  recon- 
sidered in  the  light  of  that  conception.  But  the  pro- 
blem is  80  large  that  it  must  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
study.^ 

§  53.  We  may  now  return  to  the  list  of  functions  which 
might  be  assigned  at  the  outset  to  elective  councils  and 
ministers.  Even  the  minimum  list  of  functions  as  outlined 
above  would  justify  and  require  at  least  three  portfolios. 
Vernacular  education  would  have  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  one 
minister,  finance  in  those  of  another,  while  the  control  of 
local  bodies  in  respect  of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  roads,  &c., 
and  the  buildings  required  by  the  new  authority  would 
have  to  rest  with  a  third. 

'  A  commiBsioner  notes :  '  The  rMronping  of  t«nitoi7  oontemplftted 
had  much  better  be  postponed  till  &  very  mnoh  foller  measuie  of 
renponsible  goremment  is  given  than  is  likely  to  be  oonoeded  at  the 
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With  reference  to  the  contioveiay  dealt  with  in  j  33,  a  eenior 
officer  of  great  linguistic  attainments  writes :  '  You  have  been 
somewhat  misled  about  the  language  question.  To  begin  with  the 
word  Hindi  is  used  in  two  very  different  senses.  As  you  use  it  in 
the  opening  of  §  33  it  coneaponds  to  "  romance  "  in  relation  to 
the  languages  of  south-west  Europe,  whUe  in  the  middle  of  the 
paragraph  it  means  a  de&nite  language.  I  would  suggest  something 
like  the  following  :  Whether  literary  Banskrit  was  ever  a  spoken 
language  has  been  doubted  by  some  students  who  regard  it  (as  indeed 
its  name =' polished'  implies)  as  an  artificial  product  for  literary 

Eurposes.  It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  a  number  of  variations 
nown  as  Prakrits  were  used  in  northern  India  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era.  One  of  these  Prakrits  in  turn  was  adopted  for  literarv 
purposea,  but  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  changes  continued. 
When  the  Muhammadans  began  to  invade  India  from  the  north 
the  modern  vernaculars  were  beginning  to  assume  definite  form. 
The  term  Hindi  is  sometimes  used  in  a  generic  way  to  include  all 
the  tongues  spoken  in  the  southern  Punjab,  the  United  Provinces, 
Bihar,  a  large  part  of  the  Central  Provinces,  Central  India,  and 
Rajputana.  These  differ,  however,  as  much  as  the  languages  of 
southern  Europe.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
vernaculars  were  hardly  used  in  literature  except  in  poetry  of  which 
a  considerable  amount  exists,  including  works  of  high  literary 
value.  There  is  not  a  single  book  of  prose  worth  note  in  any  of  the 
group  before  that  date.  Muhammadans  used  Persian  or  Arabic 
Sir  prose,  and  Hindus  Sanskrit.  The  latest  scientific  classification 
(Sir  Qeorge  Grierson  in  the  Linguistic  Survey  of  India)  recognises 
four  languages  in  the  United  Provinces — Central  Pahari  in  the  hills, 
and  Western  Hindi,  Eastern  Hindi,  and  Bihari  in  the  plains,  each 
with  a  long  history  which  can  be  traced.  It  used  to  be  thought  that 
HindoBtam  was  a  mongrel  speech  made  up  in  the  bazars  of  Delhi 
by  the  Muhammadan  invaders  and  the  Indians  with  whom  they, 
came  in  contact.  Inquiry  has  shown  that  this  was  a  mistake.  The 
grammatical  basis  of  Hindostani  is  the  dialect  of  Western  Hindi 
»ioken  in  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  Delhi  and  Bareilly. 
It  was  adopted  ^  the  Muhammadans  and  carried  far  and  wide 
through  Inula.  No  other  dialect  of  the  Hindi  group  has  travelled 
far  from  its  place  of  origin.  Hindostani  has  been  used  for  poetry 
l^  the  Muhammadans  for  several  hundred  years,  though  the  con^ 
struction  of  words  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  metres  used  by  Hindus. 
Its  use  for  prose  was  .due  to  the  English  professors  in  the  college 
at  Fort  William  who  required  text-lwoks.  Once  started  {early  m 
the  nineteenth  century)  the  literature  has  grown  rapidly.  Up  to 
1839  Persian  was  the  court  language  in  the  province  of  Agra  and 
Hindostani  was  then  substituted  for  it.  A  rural  population  need? 
a  very  small  number  of  vocables,  and  Hindostani  was  enriched 
Y2 
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freely  by  bonowing  from  Persian  and  consequently  from  Arabic, 
as  Pereian  can  adopt  almost  any  Arabic  word  nnchanged.  Simol- 
taneaoaly  with  the  introduction  of  HindoBtani  the  piofeasors  in- 
Tented  what  should  strictly  b«  termed  High  Hindi.  Of  this  Sit 
Qeorge  Orierson  says  :  "  It  was  intended  to  be  a  Hindostani  for  the 
use  (^  Hindus,  and  was  derived  from  Urdu  [a  term  meaning  camp] 
W  ejecting  all  words  of  Persian  or  Arabic  birth  and  substituting  for 
them  words  either  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  (laltamag)  or  denved 
from  the  old  primary  Prakrit  (tadbkawu)."  High  Hindi  also  became 
popular,  and  is  now  used  as  the  recognized  vehicle  for  prose  by 
people  in  northern  India  who  do  not  write  Urdu.  The  important 
point  to  notice  is  that  both  Hindoatsni  and  High  Hindi  have  exactly 
the  same  accidence  and  almost  the  same  syntax.  Grammatically 
they  differ  only  in  a  few  minor  points  as  Hindostani  has  adopted 
a  few  Persian  constructionB  which  do  not  afiect  the  meaning.  These 
two  varieties  of  language  have,  however,  drifted  widely  apart  in 
vocabulary.  Many  writers  of  Hindostani,  both  Hindus  and  Huham- 
madans,  especially  in  the  first  five  or  six  decades  of  its  use,  over- 
loaded it  with  Persian  and  Arabic  words.  The  writers  of  High 
Hindi,  on  the  other  hand,  have  shown  a  tendency  to  go  farther  even 
than  stated  above.  Not  only  do  they  Bubstitute  Sanskrit  for  Persian 
or  Arabic  words  (some  of  which  have  been  used  even  in  Hindi 
poetry  centuries  ago),  but  they  also  change  a  modified  Prakrit 
word  into  its  Sanskrit  form,  as  a  French  pedant  might  discard  the 
word  "  royal "  in  favour  of  "  rteal  ".  The  result  ia  that  an  under- 
graduabe  who  knows  no  Sanskrit  and  has  not  studied  High  Hindi 
cannot  read  with  ease  a  book  intended  for  a  boy  of  twelve  or 
thirteen.  One  who  has  done  his  school  course  in  High  Hindi  finds 
some  difficulty  in  reaiUng  or  nnderstanding  Hindostani  of  any 
polish,  though  not  nearly  so  much  as  in  the  reverse  case,  because 
Hindostani  is  the  ordinary  medium  of  conversation,  while  High 
Hindi  'a  only  used  orally  between  pandits,  oi  pedants,  or  in  set 
speeches.  I  have  beard  a  Hindu  giving  a  popular  lecture  on  the 
progress  of  mathematical  students  start  out  in  High  Hindi,  and 
nnconsciously  relapse  into  ordinary  Hindostani  within  five  minutes. 

*  A  further  complication  is  that  Hindostani  is  generally  written 
in  the  Persian  character,  while  High  Hindi  is  invariably  written  in 
Devanagari.  There  is  thus  a  conflict  of  character  as  well  as  a  conflict 
in  the  choice  of  vocabulary. 

'  The  religion  and  philosophy  of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans 
differ  as  completely  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  As  already  noted 
even  their  metrical  systems  are  not  the  same.  Technical  expressions 
in  religion,  philosophy,  and  literature  are  naturally  borrowed  from 
the  appropriate  classical  language.  As  the  court  language  up  to 
1839  was  Persian,  law  terms  are  nearly  all  Persian  and  Arabic  (in 
contrast  to  Bengali,  which  has  adopted  Sanskrit).  Political  terms 
of  similar  origin  are  generally  understood.  In  1909  I  was  deputed 
to  the  head-quarters  of  each  division  to  explain  the  details  of  Lord 
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Horley's  scheme  to  prominent  non-official  gentlemen  and  to  gather 
their  opinions.  So  many  men  were  unable  to  imdeistand  English 
that  all  OUT  dtecuseioDS  were  in  veinaculai  and  no  difficulty  was 
e^terienced  in  comprehension.  Sir  James  Meston'a  duibai  addresses, 
though  possessing  a  high  liteiary  flavour  with  a  Persian  bias,  have 
always  been  perfectly  understood.  80  far  as  science  is  concerned 
the  position  varies.  In  mathematics  separate  vocabularies  are  used. 
There  have  been  attempts  to  build  up  separate  vocabularies  for  new 
studies,  but  I  expect  adaptations  from  English  of  such  words 
as  o^gen  will  be  made.  Hindi  poetry  is  almost  universally  in 
a  dialect  or  language  differing  from  High  Hindi  t»  accidence. 
A  European  or  a  Huhanuoadan  who  knows  Hindoetani  can  read 
the  most  pedantic  prose  High  Hindi  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary. 
He  cannot  read  poetry  without  learning  a  new  conjugation  of  the 
verb  and  new  forma  of  declining  nouns  and  pionouns. 

'  The  important  points  are  : 

'  [a)  The  two  current  forms  of  prose  literature  owe  theii  origin 
to  European  influence. 

'  (b)  They  are  almost  identical  in  grammar. 

'  (c)  The  grammar  is  that  of  the  speech  of  people  between  Delhi 
and  BareiUy. 

'  (d)  The  vocabulary  differs  according  to  taste,  but  necessarily 
in  dealing  with  certain  subjects, 

'  (e)  Racial  prejudice  has  been  imported  into  character  as  well  as 
vocabulary. 

'(f)  Hindostani  can  be  used  for  either  prose  or  verse  (Persian 
metres), 

,  '  (g)  Hindi  verse  is  generally  in  a  dialect  grammatically  different 
trom  that  of  prose. 

'  (h)  There  is  a  modem  tendency,  especially  among  Uhdans,  to 
simplify  their  vocabulary. 

*  I  believe  that  in  time  good  sense  will  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
compromise  including  the  roman  characters,' 
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A  JOINT  ADDRESS 

FROM  EUROPEANS  AND  INDIANS  TO  HIS  EX- 
CELLENCY THE  VICEROY  AND  GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL  AND  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA  {November 
1917). 

§  1.    The  followiug  U  a  record  of  meetings,  held  at  Dar- 
jeding  and  Calcutta,  to  diacues  the  position  created  by  the 

EFonoimcement  of  August  20  on  Indian  Policy,  by  the 
mperial  Government : 
'  The  policy  of  His  Majes^'s  Oovemment,  with  which  the 
Oovemment  of  India  are  in  complete  accord,  ia  that  of  increaaing 
the  asaociation  of  Ijidians  in  every  branch  of  the  adminiatration 
and  the  gradual  developm^U  of  self-governing  institutiona  with 
a  view  to  the  progressive  realization  of  respmsible  government 
in  India,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  BrUish  Empire.  They  have 
decided  that  substantial  atepa  in  this  direction  should  be  taken 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  it  ia  of  the  highest  importance,  as 
a  preliminary  to  considering  what  these  etepa  should  be,  that 
there  ahouM  be  a  free  arid  informal  exchange  of  opinion  betiveen 
those  in  authority  cU  Home  and  in  India.  His  Majeaty^a 
Oovemmei^  have  accorditigly  decided,  with  His  Majesty's 
approval,  that  I  should  accept  the  Viceroy's  invitation  to  proceed 
to  India  to  discuss  these  matters  with  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Qov«mmeiU  of  India,  to  consider  with  the  Viceroy  the  views  of 
Local  Oovemments,  and  to  receive  the  suggestions  of  representa- 
tive bodies  and  others.  I  would  add  that  progress  in  this  policy 
can  only  be  achieved  by  successive  stages.  The  British  Oovem- 
ment and  the  Oovemment  of  India,  on  whom  the  reaponaibility 
liea  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  Indian  peoples, 
must  be  judges  of  the  time  and  measure  of  each  advance,  and 
they  must  be  guided  by  the  co-operation  received  from  thoae 
upon  whom  new  opportaniHea  of  aervice  will  thus  be  conferred 
and  by  the  extent  to  which  it  ia  found  that  confidence  can  be 
repos^  in  their  sense  of  responsibility.  Ample  opportunity 
wtU  be  afforded  for  the  public  discussion  of  the  propoaais,  wki^ 
will  be  mtbrnitted  in  due  course  to  ParliametU.' 
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A. — Principles. 

§  2.  The  Imperial  Government  having  sent  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  opinions 
of  all  sections,  we  feel  that  the  members  of  both  the  com- 
munities should  discuss  together  the  advice  to  be  o£Fered 
to  the  Government,  bearing  in  mind  that  future  generations 
are  more  affected  than  ourselves  by  changes  about  to  be 
made.  We  also  think  that,  in  times  like  these,  anything 
of  the  nature  of  civil  discord  amongst  those  not  called  upon 
for  active  service  is  out  of  place.  Our  opinion  ie  that 
Europeans  and  Indians  should  first  agree  as  to  the  main 
outlines  which  they  think  the  pending  reforms  should  follow. 
These  outlines  having  been  settled,  it  will  then  be  possible 
for  the  different  sections  to  formulate  their  own  views  as 
to  details,  in  respect  of  which  it  would  be  to  the  pnbhc 
advantage  that  the  Government  should  have  every  shade 
of  opinion  before  them.  The  agreement  relates  only  to 
the  points  printed  in  black  type. 

§3.  Tumingthen to  therecent pronouncement, we notethat 
it  was  issued  as  embodying  the  poUcy  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment upon  which  the  three  principal  parties  in  Great  Britain 
are  now  represented.  As  no  contrary  motion  has  been  raised 
in  either  House,  it  must,  in  accordance  with  all  precedents, 
be  recognized  as  a  declaration  of  policy  accepted  unanimously 
by  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  we  agree  to  accept  the  pio- 
nonncemeni  o!  Aognsi  SO  as  common  groimd,  within  the  limits 
o/t  which  the  disoosaion  can  take  place. 

§  4.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  positions  impUed  in  this 
pronouncement.  To  begin  with  we  note  that  for  the  first 
time  in  any  official  pronouncement  the  vague  and  ambiguous 
term  '  self-government '  is  replaced  by  the  plain  and  definite 
words  '  responsible  government ',  which  necessarily  means 
the  creation  of  executives  responsible  'to,  and  therefore 
removable  at  the  will  of,  elective  bodies  and  electorates. 
This  principle  finds  no  expression  in  the  various  proposals 
already  before  the  public  on  August  20,  which  were  all 
inspired  by  the  looser  conception  embodied  in  the  words 
'  self-government'.  The  pronouncement  thus  creates  a  new 
position,  which  cannot  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  any  eoheme 
of  reforms  as  yet  submitted  for  public  consideration . 

We  agree  uiat,  having  aooepted  the  prononnoement,  we  an 
not  only  tree,  but  even  tionnd  to  consider  the  new  litnaticHi  created 
Oienbj  with  open  minds. 
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§  6.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  direction  of  any 
steps  taken  in  the  immediate  future  ought  to  be  oonaidered 
first  and  foremost  from  the  point  of  view  whether  they 
are  calculated  to  lead  towards  the  goal  presented  in  the  pro- 
nouQcement  under  review.  The  necessary  criterion,  whereby 
all  immediate  proposals  must  be  judged,  is  a  clear  conception 
of  the  ultimate  goal,  however  remote.  That  goal  is  defined 
as  '  responsible  government  in  India  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  British  Empire  '.  This  implies  the  calnng  into 
existence  in  India  of  a  seU-goveming  nation  or  nations,  on 
the  lines  of  the  great  self-governing  Dominions.  The  all- 
important  question  is,  therefore,  raised,  whether  India  is 
to  be  regarded,  like  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  the  future 
home  of  a  number  of  self-governing  nations,  or  else  like  the 
United  States  as  it  would  have  been,  had  it  developed  as 
a  British  Dominion,  a  nation  living  within  the  bounds  of 
one  territory,  but  in  size  so  great  that  it  must  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  self-governing  provinces.  Is  India  to 
become  a  nation  or  a  continent  of  nations,  a  Dominion  or 
a  group  of  Dominions  T  Are  the  separate  provinces  to  b* 
developed  as  separate  self-governing  nations  ?  Or  are  we 
to  look  forward  to  a  time,  however  remote,  when  interests 
common  to  India  will  be  controlled  by  a  Government 
responsible  to  India  as  a  whole  T 

For  those  who  accept  the  pronouncement  the  answer 
will  he  found  implicit  in  its  terms.  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay, 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab 
are  indeed  units  of  population  equal  or  approximating  to 
the  scale  of  great  European  powers.  But,  u  developed  as 
self-governing  nations,  their  future  electorates  would  still 
be  unable  to  control  railways,  tariSs,  commercial  law,  and 
other  major  interests  common  to  India  as  a  whole.  The 
control  of  interests,  purely  Indian,  would  still  have  to  be 
exercised  in  the  future,  however  distant,  by  the  Imperial 
Qovemment  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Responsible 
govenmient  for  India  in  Indian  affairs  could  never  be  realized 
under  these  conditions.  The  history  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  Canada,  of  Australia,  and  of  South  Africa  proves  that 
national  self-govemment  cannot  be  realized  here  for  any 
unit  smaller  than  the  Indian  Peninsula.  However  formidable 
that  enterprise  may  seem,  and  however  remote  its  ultimate 
attainment,  that  goal  must  be  adopted  by  those  who  accept 
the  pronotmcement  and  read  its  terms  m  the  l^ht  of  the 
experience  gained  in  the  other  Dominions.  In  the  compre- 
hensive nationhood  of  India,  to  be  colled  into  being  in 
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centuries  to  come,  the  individu^tieB  of  the  Bengalee,  the 
Maratha,  the  Sikh,  the  Canarese,  and  all  the  other  numerous 
races  must  each  £nd  their  place  as  eub-nationalities,  like 
those  of  the  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  iTke  those  of  the  British  and  French  in  Canada. 
The  goal  to  be  kept  in  mind  must,  therefore,  be,  not  the 
nations  of  Europe  but  rather  the  United  States  as  it  would 
hare  been  had  it  developed  as  a  self-governing  dominion 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  However  remote  the 
realization  of  this  conception  may  be,  steps  to  be  taken  in 
the  immediate  future  must  yet  be  judged  by  the  criterion 
whether  they  tend  towards  that  goal. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  bound  to  consider  how  far  the 
ezisting  map  is  in  harmony  with  this  conception. 

The  map  of  India  has  been  designed  to  suit  the  needs  of 
a  great  dependency,  whose  internal  and  domestic  affairs 
are  subject  in  every  detail  to  direction  from  an  authority 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  A  government,  whose  main- 
spring is  outside  the  area  it  is  governing,  has  no  difficulty  in 
uniting  under  one  administrative  machine,  not  («ly  com- 
munities which  are  different  in  character,  but  separate 
territories.  Under  this  system,  the  Imperial  Government 
had  no  difficulty  in  incorporating  Burma  as  a  province  of 
India.  But  if  India  is  now  to  be  governed  with  a  view  to 
becoming  a  self-governing  nation,  Burma,  by  reason  of 
her  situation,  never  can  have  a  place  in  its  national  fabric. 
She  has  less  in  common  with  India  than  Ceylon.  Her 
affinities  with  India  are  less  than  those  of  Finland  with 
Russia,  or  of  Mexico  with  the  United  States.  The  project 
of  developing  India  as  a  self-governing  nation  can  be  rendered 
less  formidable  at  once  by  eliminating  Burma.  It  has  no 
place  in  the  picture.  It  ought  to  be  put  in  the  same  category 
as  Ceylon,  and  nothing  in  these  suggestions  should  be  taken 
as  referring  to  Burma. 

In  like  manner,  the  conception,  abandoned  in  the  recent 
pronouncement,  has  operated  to  divide  India  into  a  few 
great  satrapies  commeasurate  with  the  principal  nations 
of  Europe.  In  Bombay  it  has  united  communities  so 
diverse  as  Sind,  the  Marathas,  and  the  Canarese.  No  less 
artificial  is  the  union  of  Bihar  with  Orissa.  In  the  United  Pro- 
vinces more  than  48,000,000  souls  have  been  brought  under 
the  rule  of  a  single  officer,  and  so  long  as  these  Govern- 
ments are  solely  amenable  to  a  government  which  takes 
its  direction  from  London,  no  difficulty  is  experienced.  But 
the  moment  any  real  beginning  in  responsible  government 
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is  made,  and  executives  responsible  to  electorates  are 
created,  however  limited  the  powers  entrusted  to  them  may 
be  to  begin  with,  such  combinations  wUl  surely  break  down. 
They  will  fail  as  certainly  as  did  the  attempt  to  unite 
Ontario  and  Quebec  under  one  executive  responsible  to 
a  common  electorate.  The  foundations  of  Canadian  nation- 
hood were  only  laid  by  according  separate  provincial  govern- 
ments to  both  the  races,  under  which  each  race  could  enjoy 
unhampered  its  own  language,  rehgion,  and  system  of  law. 
The  examples  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa,  as  contrasted  with  India,  China,  and  the 
dependencies  of  Spain  and. France  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
prove  that  under  elective  institutions  provincial  administra- 
tion cannot  be  made  effective  for  units  of  population  the 
size  of  great  nations.  Had  the  United  States  attempted  to 
develop  herself  on  the  basis  of  five  or  six  provinces,  each 
would,  for  administrative  reasons,  have  been  driven  to  sub- 
divide itself  into  minor  self-governing  provinces  commen- 
surate in  size  with  the  existing  forty-eight  States.  County 
councils  or  district  boards  cannot  take  the  place  of  provincial 
governments,  which  in  nations  of  a  certain  magnitude  must 
be  interposed  between  local  authorities  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  national  government  on  the  other.  Hence,  tho 
government  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  its  population  of 
45,000,000  ia  increasingly  unable  to  cope  with  their  need 
for  social  reform. 

Thus,  bad  America  tried  to  develop  on  the  basis  of  five 
or  six  provinces,  each  with  subordinate  provinces,  each 
therefore  on  the  scale,  and  organized  on  the  pattern,  of  great 
federal  nations,  each  would  have  felt  and  acted  as  nations. 
They  would  have  fallen  apart,  and  the  United  States  would 
have  failed  to  achieve  national  unity  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  nature  and  good  government.  Her  territory 
would  have  become  the  home  of  five  or  six  nations,  with 
uo  common  control  of  interests  common  to  all.  Like  Europe 
or  South  America,  she  would  have  become  the  theatre  of 
ceaseless  wars,  instead  of  the  home  of  internal  peace. 

The  conclusion  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  India  to  develop 
as  a  self-governing  Dommion,  or  to  achieve  a  genuuic 
nationhood  in  the  future,  however  distant,  on  the  basis 
of  a  map  inherited  from  the  Mughal  Empire  and  fashioned 
to  suit  the  needs  of  an  administration  which  has  its  main- 
spring in  England.  We  agree,  therefore,  that  the  selection 
of  areas  capable  of  development  as  the  self-governing 
provinces   of  a  future  United   States  of  India  within  the 
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British  Empire  should  be  undertaken  at  the  outset.  These 
areas  should  be  termed  '  Provincial  States  '  as  a  reminder 
that  they  are  designed  to  serve  as  the  autonomous  provinces 
of  the  future  United  States  of  India  within  the  Empire. 
The  term  also  recaUs  the  Native  States.  Their  areas  should 
be  commensurate  with  the  larger  of  those  States  like 
Hyderabad  and  Mysore,  and  should  be  determined,  so  far 
as  possible  with  reference  to  history,  to  community  of  race, 
language,  and  religion,  and  above  all  to  effective  self -govern- 
ment on  true  provincial  lines.  Care  should  also  be  taken  not 
to  combine  under  one  provincial  government  areas  of  totally 
different  types,  the  economic  interests  of  which  are  wholly 
distinct. 

So  long  as  an  autocratic  regime  exists,  its  sub-divisions 
can  be  re-adjusted  with  relative  ease.  But  the  moment  they 
are  made  the  areas  of  elective  authorities,  the  difficulty  of 
changing  them  tends  to  become  insuperable.  Had  the 
States  of  America  been  too  large  at  the  outset  to  serve  as 
the  ultimate  areas  of  provincial  autonomy,  no  power  could 
alter  them  now,  short  of  conquest  or  civil  war.  The  Kingdom 
of  Prussia  overshadows  &1I  Germany,  and  no  one  dares  to 
suggest  its  partition  into  provinces  commensurate  with  its 
partners.  To-day  it  needs  but  the  nerve  and  foresight  of 
a  statesman  to  find  and  fix  areas  in  India  capable  of  develop- 
ing into  effective  self-governing  provinces,  and  yet  such  as 
will  admit  of  her  growth  as  a  nation  at  unity  with  herself. 

We  agree,  therefore,  that  the  existii^  provinces  need  cot  be 
assumed  to  be  areas  suitable  as  a  basis  lor  responsible  sovem- 
ment,  but  such  areas  must  be  settled  at  the  moment  when  the 
first  instalment  ol  responsible  government  is  granted. 

§  6.  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  picture  of  India  as  a  self- 
governing  Dominion  of  the  federal  type,  we  recognize  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  pronouncement  before  us,  '  progress  in 
this  policy  can  only  be  achieved  by  successive  stages  '. 
There  must  be  stages,  and  the  questions  before  us  are, 
where  those  stages  should  begin,  and  what  they  should  be. 
Reason  and  experience  aUke  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  not  in  the  sphere  of  the  central  government  that  the 
beginning  should  be  made.  Whether  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  Canada,  Australia,  or  South 
Africa,  nothing  was  done,  or  could  have  been  done,  to  create 
a  central  and  national  government  responsible  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  until  responsible  government  had  been  completely 
and  finally  establislied  in  the  several  provinces.    Tliis  does 
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not  imply  that  changes  cannot,  or  ought  not,  to  be  made 
vhereby  public  opimon  may  be  voicad  more  freely  in  the 
connseu  of  the  central  aathority,  while  that  aathority 
remains  in  theory  and  practice  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  But  responsible  government  means  entrusting 
some  functions  to  executives  which  hold  office,  and  can  be 
dismissed  from  office,  by  elected  l^islatures  or  electorates. 
That  principle  must  firat  be  tried  and  established  in  the 
provinces.  It  is  only  when  provincial  executives  are 
answerable  for  all  their  functions  to  provincial  electorates 
that  the  Indian  executive  can  be  rendered  answerable  to, 
and  removable  by,  an  Indian  parliament  and  an  Indian 
electorate. 

W«,  therelcae,  agree  that  the  flnt  itepi  towudi  ntpoDiiUe 
goraninant  cannot  be  taksn  in  Hie  iphere  of  tlie  osntnl  gOTon- 


§  7.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  fact  that  administrative 
mechanism  designed  to  obey  an  authority  remote  from 
India  itself  cannot,  as  it  stands,  respond  to  the  impetus  of 
Indian  electorates.  Meohanism  must  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  force  which  drives  it.  The  whole  administra- 
tive system  of  England  would  have  to  be  revised  if  the  control 
of  the  electorate  were  replaced  by  a  centralized  power 
exercised  from  without.  The  rererse  is  equally  true  of  India. 
If  electorates  are  to  be  given  responsibilities,  however  limited, 
they  must  to  a  great  extent,  and  to  an  increasing  degree, 
operate  through  departments,  organized  on  principles 
different  from  those  of  the  present  machinery.  With  the 
introduction  of  responsible  government  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  contemplate  a  change,  not  only  of  areas,  but 
also  in  the  character  of  the  departments  through  wbiclk  the 
electorates  are  to  operate.  The  existing  provincial  adminis- 
trations cannot  be  moulded  by  a  series  of  gradual  changes 
into  the  provinces  of  a  self-governing  Dominion.  Their 
place  must  gradually  be  taken  by  provincial  organs  of  a  new 
type-  The  nrst  step  must  be  to  create  new  organs  responsible 
to  the  electorates  of  suitable  areas.  To  these  specified 
functions,  together  with  corresponding  revenues  and  powers 
of  additional  taxation,  must  be  transferred.  All  other 
functions  must  be  reserved  to  the  existing  provincial 
governments,  to  be  transferred  by  successive  stages  to  the 
elective  organs,  as  each  may  prove  its  capacity  for  assnnaing 
the  additional  burden. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  diuring  the  period  of  transitioq 
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SOTemmente  of  two  different  types  will  have  to  exist  side 
y  side.  No  instalment  of  responsible  government  can  be 
granted  without  creating  executives  responsible  to,  and 
therefore  removable  by,  elective  assemblies  a.Qd  electorates 
for  certain  functions  and  revenues  within  suitable  areas. 
Meanwhile,  the  powers  not  yet  transferred  must  be  exercised 
by  the  existing  provincial  governments,  which  must  be  kept 
in  being  for  that  purpose,  and  remain  responsible  to,  and 
therefore  removable  only  by,  the  Crovemment  of  India,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  finally  Parliament  itself.  If  respon- 
sible government  is  the  goal,  the  only  other  alternative 
is  sooner  or  later  to  transfer  all  powers  of  government  at 
one  stroke  to  executives  removable  at  the  will  of  Indian 
electorates.  But  this  course  is  expressly  barred  by  the  terms 
of  the  pronouncement  we  have  agreed  to  accept.  It  follows 
that  in  the  transition  stage  governments  of  two  different 
types  must  co-exist,  the  one  responsible  to  electorates,  the 
other  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  our  opinion,  therefore, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  insist  now  that  the  respon- 
sibility must  in  either  case  be  a  real  one.  The  responsibility 
of  the  new  executives  to  their  assemblies  and  electorates, 
however  limited  their  functions,  must  be  real.  It  must 
not  be  confused  and  destroyed  by  a  network  of  minor 
restrictions  and  sanctions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  old  governments  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  functions  reserved  to  them  must  be  no  less  a  real  one. 
In  discharging  those  functions,  they  can  and  should  be 
exposed  in  every  detail  to  the  criticism  and  influence  of 
Indian  opinion.  But  in  the  last  analysis  the  ultimate  power 
of  decision  in  respect  of  those  functions  must  be  reserved 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  agents,  until  they  can  be 
transferred  to  the  executives  responsible  to  the  electorates. 
And,  in  the  words  of  the  pronouncement,  '  the  British 
Government  and  -the  Government  of  India  must  be  judges 
of  the  time  and  measure  of  each  advance  '. 

We  Bgtee,  therefore,  that,  during  the  period  ol  tramition, 
Kovemments  of  two  types  must  co-ezist,  the  me  lespomdUe  to 
deotorates  lor  Bpeeiflc  powers,  the  other  to  the  Seoetary  of  State 
lor  aU  oOux  powers,  and  that  the  refponsilMli^  <d  each  most  in 
tact  be  a  teal  one,  and  their  powers  most  be  sufficient  to  oiaUe 
them  to  diBohaige  that  responsibility  efflcienUy. 

§  8.  We  have  now  to  approach  the  question  how  new  organs 
of  provincial  government  responsible  to  electorates  can  be 
brought  into  being.    The  first  preliminary  is  to  create  these 
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electorates,  and  also  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  leaders 
competent  to  guide  them  sad  to  translate  their  mandates 
into  action  and  law. 

With  a  view  to  providing  men  in  some  sort  competent  to 
act  as  members  of  popular  legislatures  and  ezeoutives, 
there  are  improvements  which  might  be  made  in  the  existing 
system.  Exeoutive  councils  might  be  introduced  in  the 
United  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  Indians,  not  exceeding  in  number  half  the  members 
other  than  the  head  of  the  province,  might  be  appointed 
to  each.  A  second  Indian  Member  might  be  add^  to  the 
executive  councils  already  in  being.  But  these  suggestions, 
if  adopted,  would  add  but  half  a  dozen  to  the  number  of 
Indians  in  touch  with  administrative  detail ;  of  greater 
importance  therefore  is  the  suggestion  that  the  unofficial 
members  of  provincial  council  should  be  divided  into 
committees,  severally  attached  to  the  Members  of  Council, 
in  much  the  same  relation  as  the  India  Council  is  attached 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  this  capacity  they  would  see 
and  advise  upon  cases  submitted  to  their  opinion  by  their 
Member  of  Council,  and  thus  gain  an  insight  into  admmistra- 
tive  conditions.  The  most  valuable  of  these  changes  can  be 
made  without  legislation,  and  might,  therefore,  be  effected  as 
quickly  as  possible.  They  will  hmp  to  prepare  legislators  and 
ministers  for  the  first  experimenta  in  responsible  government. 

I  9.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  do  nothing  to  prepare 
electorates.  Electoral  figures  have  never  been  published ; 
but  in  parts  of  Northern  India  they  are  known  scarcely  to 
exceed  on©  two-thousandth  part  of  the  population.  But 
electorates  of  an  adequate  strength  and  quaUty  are  the 
necessary  foundation  of  responsible  government.  There  must 
be  an  adequate  number  of  citizens  to  whom  government  Is 
answerable,  and  from  whom,  therefore,  government  can 
derive  its  authority  ;  and  those  citizens,  must  be  capable 
in  some  sort  of  understanding  the  questions  submitted  to 
(heir  judgement,  of  placing  the  public  interest  before  their 
own,  of  doing  justice  to  each  other,  and,  what  is  of  even 
greater  importance,  to  those  outside  the  electorate,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  their  personal  interests.  The  material  for 
such  electorates  is  sadly  deficient,  and  must  be  created.  To 
argue  that  this  can  be  done  merely  by  extending  the  type 
of  education  given  in  schoob  and  colleges  is  a  dangerous 
fallacy.  On  the  contrary,  as  all  experience  shows,  a  general 
extension  of  education  without  a  simultaneous  extension 
of  political  responsibility  ends  by  sapping  the  foundations 
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of  government.  A  great  improvement  and  extension  of 
education  throughout  India  is  urgently  needed.  But  wisdom 
can  only  be  learned  from  the  teacHng  of  experience  itself 
and  all  that  education  can  do  is  to  open  a  people's  mind, 
and  enable  them  to  read  the  lessons  of  experience  which  the 
exerciBe  of  responsibility  alone  can  bring. 

In  order  to  tram  voters  for  the  task  of  government,  some 
responsibilities  for  government  most  be  laid  upon  them. 
Until  this  is  done,  the  process  of  political  education  has  not 
been  started.  The  gradual  extension  of  such  responsibilities 
must  go  side  by  side  with  the  extension  of  education.  Nor 
do  we  consider  that  this  can  now  be  limited  with  safety 
to  the  sphere  of  local  government,  which,  of  necessity, 
deals  with  administrative  details  only.  The  time  is  at  hand 
vrhen  some  responsibility  for  considering  and  deciding 
questions  of  principle,  some  political  responsibility,  that  is 
to  aay,  ought  to  be  [^aced  on  the  shoulders  of  electorates. 
Thus,  while  we  do  not  think  it  is  possible  at  this  stage  to 
make  such  ohanges  in  the  Government  of  India,  we  think 
that  the  time  has  passed  when  the  principle  of  responsible 
government  can  be  limited,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  sphere  of 
loc^  administration.  If  genuine  electorates  are  to  be  called 
into  being,  some  responsibilities  of  a  provincial  nature  must 
first  be  laid  upon  tnem,  and  afterwards  increased,  as  the 
electorates  can  be  strengthened  and  enlarged,  and  can 
demonstrate  capacity  for  bearing  the  burden.  To  make  that 
burden  too  heavy  at  the  outset  is  to  jeopardize  the  whole 
'  project.  No  prudent  person,  for  instance,  would  suggest 
that  they  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  to  begin  with.  To  do  so  would  be  risking 
a  breakdown,  which  more  than  anything  would  delay 
progress  towards  complete  responsible  government.  To 
begin  with,  the  old  experienced  government  must  stand  by 
to  maintain  order,  and  discharge  those  functions  upon  which 
the  immediate  stability  of  the  social  fabric  depends.  The 
first  powers  to  be  transferred  to  electorates  should  be  those 
connected  with  social  reforms,  "with  the  future  building  up 
of  society,  like  education  and  local  government.  As  soon 
as  electorates  have  proved  themselves  capable  of  disoharging 
these  functions,  it  will  be  time  to  transfer  others,  the  neglect 
of  which  is  more  quickly  felt.  We  think,  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  an  electorate  may  be  deemed  fit  for  the 
exercise  of  full  responsible  government  whenever  it  has  been 
entrusted  with,  and  has  proved  its  competence  in  the  control 
of,  police  and  justice. 
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In  our  opinion,  therefore,  a  beginning  should  be  made  in 
training  electorates  by  making  them  responsible  for  certain 
provincial  functions.  But  the  training  will  not  be  effective 
unless  the  system  is  so  simplified  that  electors  can  easily 
trace  the  effect  of  the  votes  they  cast.  The  existing  tangled 
and  complicated  system  of  election  is  destructive  of  all 
educational  result  so  far  as  political  responsibility  is  con- 
cerned. The  ordinary  voter  cannot  possibly  foresee  the  result 
of  his  vote  on  the  Provincial  Council,  still  less  on  the  Imperial 
body.  Besides  which  the  existing  system  is  an  incentive 
to  corruption.  If  only  to  render  corruption  more  difficult, 
the  initial  electorates  should  be  as  large  as  possible.  They 
should  include  those  whose  pockets  will  be  directly  affected 
by  the  votes  they  cast,  for  it  is  thus  that  the  connexion  of 
cause  and  effect  is  first  brought  home  to  electors.  . 

Above  all,  the  method  of  voting  must  be  direct.  Indirect 
election  not  only  destroys  the  educational  value  of  the  system 
but  destroys  responsibility  itself.  It  is  really  a  device  for 
concealing  the  fact  that  adequate  electorates  do  not  exist, 
and  evades  the  difficult  truth  that  they  cannot  be  made 
a  reality  without  giving  some  responsibilities  to  some  elec- 
torates not  yet  ripe  for  them  and  taking  inevitable  risks. 

B. — Outline  of  the  Scheme  Proposed 

§  10.  We  now  propose  to  outline  a  scheme  of  development 
such  as  we  think  would  give  effect  to  the  principles  upon 
which  we  have  agreed.  Having  done  so,  we  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  suggest  the  special  safeguards  which  should  be 
accorded  to  industrial  and  commercial  interests.  We 
recognize  that  the  scheme  must  be  one  capable  of  adaptation 
to  suit  the  highly  various  conditions  and  levels  of  advance- 
ment in  the  different  provinces  of  India.  We  shall,  therefore, 
sketch  the  scheme  as  we  think  it  might  be  applied  to 
a  particular  province,  taking  as  our  example  one  which  is 
not  BO  advanced  as  the  old  Presidencies,  but  perhaps  more 
so  than  other  parts  of  India.  For  this  purpose  we  select 
the  United  Provinces,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
not  only  central  but  also  the  largest  in  India. 

In  this  Province  we  sugcest  the  old  Kingdom  of  Oudh  as 
an  area  suitable  to  form  a  Provincial  State  in  the  future  self- 
governing  Dominion,  Another  might  be  formed  from  the 
divisions  surrounding  Benares,  a  third  from  the  Doab  ; 
while  those  to  the  North-Wcst  might  be  grouped  round 
Meerut.      Primitive    communities,    like   those   of   the    hill 
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districts  of  Kumaon  and  Bundelkhand  and  of  Mirzapur, 
might,  to  begin  with,  be  reserved  to  the  present  government 
of  the  United  Provinces.  This  government,  subject  to  certain 
changes,  which  we  shall  outline  later,  would  remain  in  being, 
holding  and  exercising  all  powers  which  had  not  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  four  Provincial  States. 

g  II.  The  first  step  would  be  to  create  the  largest  electorates 
which  may  be  deemed  possible  under  existing  conditions, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  suggested  above.  Indian 
conditions  are  so  various  that  these  principles  must  be 
applied  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  each  Provincial 
State. 

§  12.  These  electorates  should  elect  assemblies  consisting 
of  from  45  to  75  members  each.  To  these  bodies  should  be 
transferred  at  least  the  present  functions  of  the  district 
boards,  coupled  with  the  control  now  exercised  by  the 
government  over  those  functions.  In  order  to  simplify 
the  electoral  system,  as  far  as  possible  at  the  outset,  and  avoid 
confusing  the  minds  of  inexperienced  voters  by  numerous 
elections,  those  of  the  district  boards  might  be  abolished 
for  the  present  in  backward  provinces  at  any  rate.  The 
boards  might  be  appointed  by  the  government  of  the 
Provincial  State  until  it  sees  fit  to  re-establish  an  electoral 
system  for  the  districts. 

The  municipalities  would,  of  course,  remain  as  at  present, 
but  would  be  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Provincial 
State.  The  creation  of  panchayats  and  other  local  authorities 
would  also  be  included  within  its  legislative  powers. 

§13.    By  this  scheme  the  new  governments  would  at  once 
be  vested  with  the  full  control  throughout  their  areas  of — 
Roads  and  bridges  |  Primaiy  education. 

Local  government. 

To  these  in  the  United  Provinces  we  think  that  agricultme, 
and  in  Bengal  that  higher  education,  should  be  added. 

The  admini-stration  of  these  functions  would  rest  with  a 
Ministry  drawn  from  the  assembly  and  responsible  thereto. 
The  Ministry  would  consist  of  five  portfolios  : 

A  Minister  of  public  works. 
,,  education. 

J,  local  government. 

,,  agriculture. 

,,  finance. 

§  14.    The  Ministry  would  be  called  into  being  as  follows, 
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An  officer,  presttinftbly  the  senior  commissioner  in  each 
Provincial  fcltatc,  would  bo  made  the  superior  officer  of  the 
otiier  commissioner  or  commissioners  in  that  area.  As 
{Jhief  Commissioner  he  would  thus  control  all  the  officere 
in  charge  of  the  reserved  functions  retained  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Provinces.  He  would  also  act  as  the 
constitutional  head  of  the  Provincial  State,  that  is  to  say 
in  the  capacity  of  the  governor  of  a  province  like  Quebec 
or  Tasmania.  In  that  capacity  he  would  send  for  the  member 
of  the  newly  elected  assembly  who,  in  his  judgement,  was 
best  qualified  to  command  the  support  of  that  body,  and 
would  ask  him  to  form  a  Ministry. 

§  15.  The  Ministry,  when  fonned,  would  then  proceed  to 
design  departmental  machinery  suitable  for  administering 
the  various  functions  under  their  portfolios.  Their  new 
departments  would  be  staffed  from  officers  taken  over  from 
the  services  of  the  United  Provinces,  all  existing  rights  of 
officers  being  strictly  safeguarded  by  law.  In  this  operation 
they  would  be  assisted,  not  only  by  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
but  also  by  a  Civil  Service  Commission  of  three,  with 
reference  to  which  we  have  more  to  say  hereafter.  Ministers 
would  not  be  expected  to  take  over  their  functions  from  the 
old  government  until  the  arrangements  for  the  necessary 
departments  were  complete. 

§  1 6.  The  relations  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  his  Ministers 
are  of  great  importance.  An  undivided  responsibility  would 
rest  on  Ministers,  so  far  as  the  functions  transferred  to  them 
are  concerned.  They  would  be  responsible  to  the  assembly 
for  their  decisions,  and,  provided  they  were  intra  vires,  the 
I'hief  Commissioner  would  have  to  give  legal  effect  to  those 
decisions  by  his  signature.  No  responsibility  would  rest 
upon  liim  in  rcsjicct  of  the  transferi-ed  powers.  But  before 
signing  their  decisions  ho  would  have  every  opportunity  of 
giving  his  Ministers  advice,  and,  if  they  were  wise,  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  his  advice  to  the  full.  They  would 
do  so  the  more  readily  in  that  an  undivided  control  of  their 
own  functions  would  rest  with  themselves.  They  would 
be  responsible  to  the  assembly,  and  the  assembly  to  the 
electorate  ;  and  a  chain  of  responsibility  at  once  simple 
anti  clear,  between  the  elector  and  the  administrative  officer, 
woulfl  thus  be  est-ablished. 

§  17.  The  Chief  Commissioner  would  thus  be  in  a  position 
to  guide  his  Ministers  in  the  execution  of  tlie  transferred 
powoTn  by  his  influence  and  advice.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
would  eonti-ol  all  the  officers  of  the  United  Pn 
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charge  of  tlio  rcworved  functions  witliin  tlic  area  of  the 
Provmcial  State.  He  would  thus  be  well  situated  to  smootli 
away  the  causes  of  friction  inevitable  between  the  two 
authorities.  In  all  federal  systems  at  least  two  authorities 
must  administer  their  different  functions  within  the  same 
area,  and  some  friction  always  exists.  Whether  the  system 
works  or  not,  simply  depends  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  means 
provided  for  reducing  the  friction  and  of  disposing  of 
questions  at  issue  Iwtween  the  two  organs  of  govemmcut. 

§  18.  We  agree  that  a  share  of  the  consolidated  revenue  of  the 
province  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Provincial  State  govem- 
meats,  proportionate  to  the  cost  ol  the  functions  translerred  to 
them  ;  in  addition  to  which  should  be  handed  over  certain 
specific  powers  ol  taxation,  such  as  would  fall  on  the  Provincial 
State  electorate  itself. 

This  is  essential  to  any  genuine  scheme  of  responsible 
government.  The  electors  must  learn  from  e.tperience  that, 
if  they  demand  an  extension  of  seiviccs  placed  under  their 
control,  the  cost  of  the  extension  nnist  also  be  met  from  their 
own  resources.  This  condition  is  vital  to  their  political 
training.  The  taxes  imposed  by  them  can  still  be  collected 
bj'  the  existing  boarti  of  revenue,  as  happens  at  present 
with  the  cesses  imposed  by  district  hoards.  The  taxes, 
however,  imposed  by  the  Provincial  State  government 
should  1)0  collected  from  the  tax-payer  on  separate  and 
distinctive  notes  of  demand  so  that  he  may  clearly  recognize 
that  the  charge  is  one  imposed  by  his  own  representa- 
tives. 

§  10.  Thefinancesof  the  Provincial  States  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  audit  as  those  of  the  Ignited  Provinees  itself, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Government 
of  India.  The  auditors  shouhl  disallow  any  expenditure 
outside  the  powers  of  the  Provincial  State,  and  institute 
inquiries,  when  any  trace  of  corruption  is  found.  They 
should  also  disallow  all  unauthorized  expenditure  ;  but 
on  this,  and,  generally,  on  all  mattci-s  relating  to  financial 
administration,  they  should  report  direct  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Accounts  of  the  State  assembly. 

g  2(1.  The  government  of  the  I'nited  Provinces  might  be 
empowered  to  make  grants-in-iiid  of  cerlain  objects,  subject 
to  inspection,  the  jwiyments  to  depend  upon  tlie  Provincial 
State  government  having  carried  out  those  objects  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  ins[>eetors.  But  otherwise  checks  aiul 
sanctions  in  detail  should  be  stuili(»usly  avoided,  for  two 
r<;asons.  In  the  first  ])laoe,  they  aie  the  most  fertile  cause 
Z2 
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'of  friction.  In  the  Becond  place,  they  undermme  the 
responBibility  which  ought  to  reet  on  the  new  governments 
and  their  electorates.  The  government  of  the  province  will, 
of  couTBe,  retain  the  usual  power  of  veto  over  legislation 
paBBed  by  Provincial  State  aflsemblies ;  and  borrowing 
would  be  subject  to  Government  control. 

§21.  Otherwise,  we  believe,  that  the  one  sound  and  effective 
check  will  be  found  in  a  power  of  total  suspension  held  in 
reserve.  If  the  government  of  a  Provincial  State  prove 
its  utter  incompetoice,  the  assembly  should  be  dissolved, 
and  the  isBue  referred  to  the  electors.  If  then  the  electors 
fail  to  establish  a  government  competent  to  put  matters 
straight,  and  their,area  remains  a  scene  of  neglect,  corruption, 
or  disorder,  the  ByBtem  must  be  suspended  for  that  area. 
The  Provincial  Grovenunent  will  be  there  to  resume  their 
functiot^  and  to  set  the  Provincial  State  in  order,  just  as 
IB  done  in  the  case  of  Native  States,  continuing  to  administer 
until  the  time  seems  ripe  for  a  fresh  beginning  of  responsible 
government.  In  the  case  of  civil  disorders,  brought  about 
by  the  intolerance  of  a  Provincial  State  government,  there 
must  be  powers  of  summary  suspension.  We  return  to  this 
subject  also  later. 

§  22.  The  initial  experiment  would  be  started  for  a  definite 
period  of,  say,  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the 
whole  system  throughout  India  would  be  reviewed  by  a 
commission  reporting  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
commission  should  include  men  who  had  served  as  governors 
of  Crown  and  self-governing  colonies.  After  examining 
the  conditions  of  each  Provincial  State  on  the  spot,  the 
commissioners  would  report  whether  fresh  powers  should  be 
granted  such  as  the  control  of  irrigation  and  forests,  of  higher 
education,  of  local  railways,  of  famine  relief,  and  bo  forth. 
Or  it  might  report  that  the  government  had  done  so  indiffer- 
ently that  the  existing  powers  should  merely  be  renewed. 
Lastly,  in  cases  of  total  faOure,  it  should  have  powers  to 
report  in  favour  of  suspension  ;  but,  before  the  Secretary 
of  State  takes  final  action,  the  papers  should  be  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

§  23.  It  muBt,  at  the  outset,  be  laid  down  that  during  the 
seven  yeaiB*  period  no  claim  can  be  entertained  for  fiurther 
administrative  powers  or  a  further  share  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  of  the  province.  This  is  essential  in  the  interestB 
of  the  new  electoral  bodies  themselves.  Their  whole  energies 
must  be  reserved  for  the  task  of  justifying  the  powers  already 
assigned  to  them  and  thus  establishing  their  claim  to  further 
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powers  at  the  end  of  the  period.  If  the  attention  of  the 
electorates  ia  continuously  diverted  from  social  reforms  to 
agitation  for  political  change,  progress  towards  responsible 
goTemment  is  foredoomed  from  the  outset.  The  dates  at 
which  claims  for  further  changes  are  to  be  considered  should 
be  fixed  in  advance,  and  the  machinery  whereby  those 
claims  are  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  fact  and  experience 
should  be  settled  from  the  outset. 

We  agree  that  in  the  intervening  periods  no  demand  tor  farther 
executive  powers  or  lor  a  farther  ahare  of  existing  revenneB  shonld 
be  mtertained. 

§  24.  This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  legislative  powers. 
A^in  we  are  keeping  in  mind  the  picture  of  India,  as  she 
will  be  when  constitutional  finality  is  attained,  and  all 
matters,  domestic  to  India,  are  subject  either  to  her  Provincial 
State  assemblies,  or  to  an  Indian  parliament.  In  the  work 
of  framing  the  final  constitution,  the  task  of  apportioning 
the  l^islative  powers  between  the  national  government 
on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  Provincial  tjtates  on  the 
other,  will  be  difficult  indeed,  unless,  during  the  period  of 
transition,  the  problem  has  been  worked  out  and  solved  by 
the  test  of  experience.  To  this  end  we  suggest  that  Provincial 
State  asBemblies  shall  be  encouraged  to  petition  the  provincial 
governments,  from  time  to  time,  for  legislative  powers  they 
desire  to  exercise.  The  petition  would  be  cast  into  the  form 
of  an  enabling  Bill  submitted  to  the  l^islative  cotmcil 
of  the  province.  The  Bill,  after  first  and  second  reading, 
would  be  referred  to  a  committee  upon  which  the  provincial 
government  would  appoint  a  majority  of  members.  The 
procedure  of  the  committee  would  be  exactly  that  of  a 
standing  committee  of  ParUament  appointed  to  deal  with 
Bills  promoted  by  local  authorities.  Counsel  would  be  heard 
on  behalf  of  the  promoters,  and  of  all  interests  affected  by 
the  Bill.  The  preamble  would  have  to  be  proved.  The 
clauses  would  then  be  considered,  passed,  negatived,  or 
amended  ;  and  evidence  for  or  against  the  contentions  of 
those  promoting  the  Bill  would  be  heard.  The  enabling  Bill, 
if  passed  into  an  Act,  would  then  define  with  accuracy  the 
limits  within  which  the  Provincial  State  assembly  could 
legislate  on  the  subject. 

§  25.  The  same  method  is  applicable  to  new  sources  of 
revenue.  A  Provincial  State  government  might  desire  to 
increase  its  revenues  by  a  stamp  on  patent  medicines  sold 
within  its  area.    It  would  then  be  open  to  it  to  embody  the 
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propoasl  in  an  enabling  Bill,  and  to  bring  it  before  the 
legislative  council  of  the  province.  Under  the  Bill,  if  passed, 
its  assembly  would  then  pass  legislation  imposing  the  new 
tax.  Thus  by  means  of  experiment,  appropriate  sources 
of  Provincial  State  revenue  would  be  discovered. 

§  26.  At  the  close  of  each  period  of  seven  years,  the  com- 
missioners would  review  the  results,  and  advise  whether 
the  powers  so  obtained  by  one  Provincial  State  should  be 
extended  to  all.  The  Government  of  India  should  be  free, 
at  any  moment,  to  generalize  such  powers  by  legislation. 
In  this  way,  whenever  the  time  comes  to  create  a  government 
for  India  responsible  to  an  Indian  electorate,  the  legislative 
powers  appropriate  to  the  Provincial  States  will  have  been 
ascertained  by  the  only  trustworthy  tests,  those  of  trial  and 
experience. 

§  27.  That  time  will  have  arrived  whenever  a  sufficient 
number  of  Provincial  States  have  acquired  the  control 
of  justice,  jails,  and  police  and  have  proved  their  competence 
for  the  fundamental  task  of  government,  that  of  maintaining 
order.  The  confirmation  of  a  Provincial  State  in  those 
powers  will  amount  to  a  final  certificate  of  the  fitness  of 
its  electorate  for  full  responsible  government.  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  Provincial  State  electorates  have 
acquired  that  certificate,  the  time  will  have  come  to  summon 
their  representatives  to  a  national  convention  to  devise 
a  constitution,  under  which  the  Government  of  India  can 
be  made  responsible  to  an  Indian  parliament  and  electorate  ; 
and  the  constitution,  like  those  framed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Canadian,  Australian,  and  South  African  provinces, 
will  acquire  legal  effect  as  a  statute  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. In  matters  common  to  all  India,  responsible  govern- 
ment cannot  be  introduced  by  stages.  It  must  be  introduced 
at  one  stroke,  by  one  instrument  of  government — ^the 
constitution  of  India,  under  which  she  will  assume  her 
final  place  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  That  can  only 
take  place  when  a  sufficient  number  of  Provincial  Stat«t 
have  established  and  proved  their  competence  for  responsible 
government.  The  stones  will  then  have  been  quarried  and 
shaped  from  which  the  final  edifice  can  be  built. 

§  28.  The  old  provincial  governments  will,  of  course,  vanish 
the  moment  their  final  powers  have  passed  to  their  Provincial 
States.  But  the  question  of  reforms,  such  as  will  fit  them  to 
fulfil  their  transitional  functions,  is  of  great  importance. 
Their  functions  will  be  to  hold  and  administer  the  reserved 
powers  until  the  last  final  function,  that  of  maintaining 
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order,  can  be  handed  over.  But  another  and  even  more 
important  function  will  be  that  of  supervising  the  acquisition 
by  the  Provincial  States  of  new  legislative  powerB  and 
sources  of  revenue,  which,  of  course,  they  will  do  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Giovemment  of  India. 

§  29.  As  stated  already,  we  assume  that  Executive  Councils 
will  be  established  in  all  but  the  minor  provinces,  one  half 
of  which  will  be  Indian,  a  majority  being  retained  for  the 
European  members  by  the  governor's  casting  vote. 

§  30.  The  legislative  councils  should  be  composed  mainly 
of  delegations  from  the  assemblies  of  the  Provmcial  States, 
together  with  some  additional  members  appointed  by 
government  to  represent  special  interests.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  officials  at  any  time  who  are 
required  to  discuss  matters  within  their  ejcpert  knowledge. 
But  official  voters  should  vanish.  The  existing  system  of 
official  members  voting  by  order,  irrespective  of  their 
person^  views,  is  derogatory  to  their  own  position,  wasteful 
of  their  valuable  time,  fatal  to  principles  which  should 
govern  public  debate,  and  eminently  calculated  to  create 
a  feeling  of  antagonism  between 'Indians  and  Europeans 
as  such.  It  is  also  insincere.  If  government  cannot  accept 
a  motion  of  whatever  kind,  let  the  governor  say  bo,  and  let 
that  suffice.  A  final  diSerence  of  opinion  between  the  govern- 
ment responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  spokesmen 
of  public  opinion  is  not  mended  by  the  practice  of  annulling 
the  votes  of  elected  members  by  those  of  officials  cast 
under  orders  of  government.  I>Bt  the  councils  consist 
entirely  of  non-official  members,  the  members  of  the  executive 
council  and  such  other  officials  as  they  choose  to  bring  with 
them  appearing  only  for  the  purposes  of  debate.  Let  every 
detail  of  administration,  of  legislation,  and  of  the  estimates 
be  brought  before  the  legislative  council  for  discussion.  Let 
the  work  of  government  be  exposed  to  unofficial  criticism 
and  influence  from  end  to  end.  The  onus  of  final  decision 
in  matters  for  which  the  executives  are  responsible  to  the 
Government  of  India  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  rests' 
with  them,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  provision  that  those 
superior  authorities  can  always  reverse  the  decision  of  their 
agents,  on  petition  from  the  legislative  councils.  Just  as 
the  responsibility  of  the  Provincial  State  Ministers  to  their 
assemblies  and  electorates  must  be  unhampered  and  clear, 
so  also  must  be  that  of  the  provincial  executives  to  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

§  31.   That  the  two  principles  are  inseparable  will  be  seen 
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by  reference  to  the  procedure  whereby  the  l^islative  councils 
will  deal  with  enabling  Bills  promoted  by  govemm^its  of 
Provincial  States.  The  lecislative  councils  will  consist  of 
del^ations  from  Provincial  State  assemblies,  one  of  which 
ia  promoting  the  Bill.  A  legislative  council  so  formed  will 
be  Ukfily  to  voice  every  kind  of  opinion  which  may  be  held 
with  regard  to  the  new  powers  demanded.  On  second  read- 
ing, on  report  stage,  and  on  third  reading,  as  well  as  in  the 
seleot  committee,  its  members  will  have  every  opportunity 
for  doing  so.  Government  will  thus  have  access  to  every 
phase  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  the 
views  of  the  Government  of  India,  whicb  will  hold  a  brief 
for  the  future  federal  Government  of  India.  But  clearly 
the  power  of  £nal  decision  on  any  disputed  point  could  not 
be  left  with  the  spokesmen  of  the  Provincial  State  assemblies. 
The  system  will  not  work,  unless  the  responsibiUty  of  either 
authority  for  the  functions  assigned  to  it  is  real;  which 
cannot  be,  unless  its  power  is  equivalent  to  its  responubility. 
The  most  important  of  all  the  responsibilities  resePved  to 
the  old  governments  in  the  transitional  stage  is  that  '  of 
judging  of  the  time  and  measure  of  each  advance  '. 

§  32.  We  consider  that  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council 
should  be  reformed  on  the  same  principles.  The  official 
votes  should  vanish  and  the  members  should  be  largely 
leoruited  by  proportional  reprraentation  from  the  Provincial 
State  assemblies  and  other  public  bodies  as  at  present. 

§  33.  As  the  transfer  of  officers  is  likely  to  prove  more 
deOcate  and  difficult  than  the  transfer  of  powers,  the  subject 
has  been  left  for  separate  treatment.  Our  view  is  that  there 
should  be  attached  to  the  Government  of  India  and  to  the 
government  of  each  province  a  standing  commission  of 
three  senior  officers,  one  of  whom  should  always  be  an 
Indian.  These  commissioners  should  inspect  and  be 
cognizant  of  the  work  of  every  department,  and  of  every 
officer  in  those  departments.  It  should  be  their  duty  to 
brine  to  the  notice  of  government  all  oases  of  over  or  under 
employment,  of  overlapping  and  of  all  defects  in  organization. 
They  would  serve  in  fact  as  the  consulting  engineers  of  the 
administrative  machine.  They  would  have  no  powers  but 
those  of  report.  It  would  rest  with  governments  to  give 
effect  to  their  recommendations.  A  vast  human  machine, 
which  is  always  being  changed  and  increased,  requires 
continuous  inspection  by  experts  who  stand  outside  it  and 
view  it  as  a  whole.  Government  which  is  part  of  the 
mechanism  has  no  time  to  do  this  ;  and,  without  the  advice 
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of  Buch  experts,  the  gradual  adjustmeuts  required  to  keep 
it  in  gear,  and  to  avoid  overlapping  and  waste,  are  not 
perceived  and  made  in  time,  \^^len  the  whole  structure 
has  srown  thoroughly  obsolete  and  dearly  unsuited  to  public 
needs,  a  civil  service  commiBsiou  is  appointed,  largely 
consisting  of  amateurs.  An  elaborate  inquiry  is  undertaken 
at  vast  expense.  Questions  are  asked  which  are  difficult 
for  officials  to  answer  with  honesty  in  public.  A  great 
strain  is  put  on  their  time  and  a  great  disturbance  of  the 
public  mind  is  occasioned.  Their  recommendations  involve 
changes  so  great  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  whereas  those  changes,  if  effected  gradually,  as  the 
need  had  arisen,  could  easLLy  have  been  made. 

This  is  one  aspect  of  the  permanent  civil  service  com- 
missioa  which  exists  in  the  Dominions.  But  there  is  another 
and  even  more  important  feature  of  the  institution  as  it 
exists  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Appointments  and 
promotions  are,  of  course,  made  by  the  government,  but 
on  the  advice  of  the  commissioners.  Government  is  not 
bound  to  take  their  advice,  but  it  it  departs  there- 
from, it  is  bound  to  record  its  reasons  for  the  information 
of  the  legislature.  The  plan  has  been  devised  to  relieve 
government  of  the  demoralizing  burden  of  patronage, 
which  consumes  the  time  and  energy  of  its  members 
urgently  needed  for  administrative  work.  In  effecting  this 
object,  the  permanent  advisory  commission  has  proved 
successful. 

In  India,  we  think  that  all  appointments  should  be  made 
on  the  advice  of  such  commissioners.  Three  should  be 
attached  to  the  GiovemmeDt  of  India,  and  three  to  each 
of  the  provinces.  Where  the  Government  of  India  or 
provincial  governments  depart  from  their  advice,  their 
reasons  should  be  recorded  for  the  information  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ;  where  Provincial  State  Ministers  are 
unable  to  take  their  advice,  their  reasons  should  be  recorded 
and  submitted  to  their  Legislative  assemblies. 

The  standing  commissions  would  play  an  important  part 
in  the  transfer  of  officers  to  the  depulments  of  the  new 
elective  authorities.  Such  transfers  would  be  volunttury 
BO  far  as  ia  possible.  Ministers,  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  chi^  commissioner,  would  arrange  for  the  voluntary 
transfer  of  officers  from  the  old  departments  to  their  own. 
But  where  voluntary  arrangements  failed,  the  transfer 
would  be  effected  on  the  advice  of  the  commissioners,  to 
which  effect  would  be  given  by  the  provincial  govemmeut, 
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subject  to  the  conditione  apeciiied  above.  The  organization 
of  the  new  departments  would  also  proceed  subject  to  the 
expert  advice  of  the  commissionerB. 

C. — Safeguards. 

§  34.  We  have  outlined  a  Bcheme  such  as  we  think  is  capable 
of  being  adapted  to  varying  conditions  in  the  different 
provinces  of  British  India.  But  wherever,  as  in  Bengal, 
there  exist  commercial  and  industrial  interests  representing 
great  investments  of  capital,  we  consider  that  special  safe- 
guards are  necessary,  less  in  the  interests  of  the  investors 
than  of  the  people  of  India  themselves.  Responsible  govern- 
ment cannot  be  initiated  or  advanced  without  an  increase 
of  public  expenditure.  A  development  of  natural  resources 
is  essential  in  order  to  provide  the  additional  revenue.  But 
development  requires  a  free  investment  of  capital  from 
without,  and  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  prospects 
of  such  investment  than  to  allow  an  impression,  however 
unfounded,  to  take  root  at  this  juncture  that  existing  invest- 
ments of  capital  are  not  secure.  Unless  special  safeguards 
are  provided  at  the  outset,  fears  will  exist  in  the  money 
markets  of  the  world  that  existing  interests  may  be  subject 
to  injury,  either  by  reason  of  predatory  or  regulative 
l^slation,  or  by  reason  of  neglect  of  transportation  and  other 
facilities.    It  is  wise  to  allay  these  fears  at  the  outset. 

In  the  first  place,  all  legislation  will  be  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  Indian  and  provincial  governments  subject  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  In  Dominion  constitutions,  the 
Acts  of  Parliament,  embodjdng  the  powers  of  the  Dominion 
governments,  do  not  include  most  important  constitutional 
provisions,  those  governing  the  relations  of  the  Dominion 
to  the  Imperial  Government.  Such  provisions  will  be  found 
in  the  instructions  issued  to  the  governors  by  the  Imperial 
Government. 

It  is  in  instructions  issued  by  the  Imperial  Government 
to  the  Government  of  India,  that  securities  against  legislation 
injurious  to  commercial  and  industrial  interests  can  be  given. 
In  these  instructions  it  should  be  laid  down  that  legislation 
affecting  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings  should  be 
reserved  for  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
a  limit  of  time  should  be  laid  down,  within  which  repre- 
sentatives from  the  interests  affected  can  be  received  by  him. 

We  agtw  that  insfroctions  to  this  effect  should  he  included  in 
a  schedule  attached  to  the  Act  ol  Parliament  in  which  the  Bchflme 
oi  ttXoena  a  embodied. 
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§  35.  This  will  not,  however,  allay  the  fears  of  those  who 
have  invested  their  capital  in  plantations  and  other  induetrial 
undertakings  scattered  about  the  country,  lest  the  value  of 
their  property  may  be  ruined  by  neglect  of  transportation 
facilities,  of  protection  from  flood,  water-supply,  and  of 
other  public  utilities. 

Where  damage  to  industrial  interests  from  such  neglect 
can  be  proved,  the  provincial  government  should  have  power 
to  step  in,  and  do  the  necessary  work  at  the  cost  of  the 
Provincial  State  government  in  default.  Throughout  the 
period  of  transition  the  provincial  government  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  in  existence  and  in  a  position 
to  provide  the  necessary  remedy.  That  government  will 
vanish  only  when  the  Provincial  State  governments  within 
its  jurisdiction  have  finally  proved  their  capacity  for 
efficient  administration.  The  final  certificate  of  efficiency 
would  not  be  given  to  a  Provincial  State  government,  so 
long  as  it  showed  a  tendency  to  neglect  public  utihties  upon 
which  the  value  of  capital  invested  on  productive  under- 
takings in  their  area  depends. 

We  agree  that  the  provincial  govemments  reaponaible  to  the 
Goremment  ol  India  and  the  Becretary  ol  State  shall  have  power 
to  do  or  repair  poblic  works,  upon  which  the  valne  of  mvested 
oaidtal  depnids,  neglect  ol  which  is  doe  to  the  delsnlt  <A  Pro- 
yindal  State  gOTemmentB,  and  to  charge  the  cost  thereof  to  the 
1  to  the  gorenunoit  in  delaolt. 


§  36.  In  this  connexion  we  return  to  the  final  remedy  of 
recalling  powers  and  of  total  suspension.  It  is,  however, 
mainly  with  a  view  to  the  progress  of  responsible  government 
itself,  that  we  urge  that  these  safeguards  should  be  made 
real.  If  India  is  to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  towards  the 
goal  of  complete  responsible  government,  each  part  of  India 
must,  in  the  stage  of  transition,  be  enabled  to  move  at  its 
own  pace.  Government  must  be  ready  to  reward  proof  of 
efficiency  in  administering  powers  already  granted  by 
a  generous  transfer  of  fresh  powers.  The  whole  system 
rests  on  the  principle  of  placing  responsible  govemments 
on  trial,  testing  capacity,  and  making  recorded  experience 
the  ground  of  future  advance.  Such  advances  should  be 
bold  ;  but  advances  will  not  be  bold,  unless  it  is  understood 
from  the  outset  that,  where  steps  in  advance  have  clearly 
been  premature,  they  can  be  retraced.  Experiment  is  the 
only  sound  basis  of  policy  ;  but  no  experiment  is  real,  unless 
government  is  able  to  abide  by  negative  as  well  as  by  positi\  e 
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results.  Government  will  make  expeiimentB  freely,  only 
if  it  knows  that  it  can  and  must  give  practical  effect  to  lessons 
of  failure  as  well  as  to  those  of  success.  If  the  right  of  recall 
be  established,  goTemment  should  be  bold  in  adding  to 
the  powers  of  progressive  electoral  authorities.  For  the 
rapid  advance  towards  full  responsible  government  of  some 
Provincial  States  will  certainly  react  on  their  backward 
neighbours.  Nothing  is  more  contagiotis  than  example, 
and  it  is  to  the  forward  States  that  we  look  to  set  the  pace 
of  progress.  It  should,  therefore,  be  made  as  safe  and  easy 
as  possible  for  government  at  stated  intervals  to  add  to  the 


r  reasons  the  power  of  total  suspen^on  held  in 
reserve  is  important.  The  existence  of  the  power,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  law,  will  largely  operate  to  render  its  use 
unnecessary.  If  the  Imperial  veto  on  colonial  legislation 
is  rarely  exercised,  it  is  largely  because  the  power,  unlike 
that  of  the  Sovereign,  is  a  real  one.  Colonial  ministers  refuse 
to  accept  amendments  from  their  own  supporters  when  they 
know  that  such  amendments,  if  incorporated  in  a  measure 
before  the  legislature,  would  oblige  the  Imperial  Government 
to  veto  it. 

In  like  manner  the  pubhc  disgrace,  inseparable  from 
suspension,  will  act  as  a  spur  to  the  ministers,  assemblies, 
and  ^ectorates  of  backward  Provincial  States,  and  prevent 
their  allowing  the  standard  of  government  from  degenerating 
to  the  point  when  total  suspension  is  obviously  needed  in 
the  public  interest.  Neglect  and  corruption  cannot  continue 
to  nourish  unchecked  in  one  Provincial  State  without 
reacting  on  the  progress  of  the  others.  Positive  anarchy 
is  infectious  and  spreads  to  its  neighbours.  Just  as  a  pro- 
gressive State  will  stimulate  progress  in  those  behind  it, 
BO  a  total  f  ^ure  will  impede  the  progress  of  those  in  advance 
of  it.  The  best  hope  for  such  a  community  is  the  total 
suspension  of  its  incapable  regime  as  in  the  case  of  a  Native 
State,  where  anarchy  is  rampant.  Corruption  must  be 
weeded  out,  injustice  must  be  redressed,  public  utilities 
must  be  restored,  and  a  clean  and  efficient  standard  of  govern- 
ment re-established,  before  the  community  is  allowed  to 
begin  once  more  an  attempt  to  do  these  things  for  itself. 
It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  in  the  United  Kingdom 
a  constituency,  provenly  corrupt,  is  disenfranchised  for 
a  period  of  years. 

We  ^ree  that  the  Government  of  India  most  tuve  the  right 
to  recall  powers  which  have  been  abiued  or  n^lected,  and.  in 
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eztzeme  caiM,  to  siupend  the  Kovenunents  ol  ProviuciBl  States. 
Such  powers  Shan  always  be  mbiect  to  th*  aanotioii  ol  ttie  SMsetary 
of  State  and  <^  ParliamMit ;  bnt  in  cases  ol  emergency  the 
Oorenunent  ol  India  may  enrcise  the  power,  sabiect  to  the 
fabseqnott  sanotioa  ol  the  Secretary  ol  State  and  ol  Pariiament. 

§  37.  Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  an  adequate 
representation  can  be  secured  for  those  in  charge  of  com- 
mercial and  induBtrial  undertakings.  These  are  largely 
financed  from  capital  outside  India,  and  are  mainly  adminis- 
tered by  Europeans.  They  are  ia  number  a  mere  huidful, 
but,  in  the  interests  of  the  new  elective  authorities,  it  ia 
essential  that  they  should  be  represented  in  some  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  they  control.  It  would  be 
a  calamity  to  India  if  they  drifted  into  the  position  of 
Uitlanders.  Their  assistance  is  needed  in  buildins  up  the 
fabric  of  responsible  government.  Provincial  State  Ministries 
and  assembues  will  have  ever}^hing  to  gain  by  an  adequate 
infusion  of  a  race  to  whom  the  working  of  responsible 
government  is  famifiar. 

We  agree  that :  (a)  wbererra  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  an  located,  an  adequate  repreaentation  should  be 
accorded  ;  {b)  adequate  representation  should  be  accorded  to 
Mohunmedans,  land-hoiders,  and  minorities  genially. 

D.-*~ Procedure  to  be  foUowed  in  giving  effect  to  the  scheme. 

I  38.  The  question  will  naturally  be  raised  how  effect  can 
be  given  to  the  provisions  set  out  at  the  end  of  the  last 
section.  The  same  question  arises  with  regard  to  a  number 
of  other  provisions  recommended  in  this  note.  Any  scheme, 
whi<A  suggests  at  this  juncture  how  India  can  start  on  her 
progress  towards  responsible  government,  is  open  to  the 
same  criticism.  The  new  pronouncement  was  only  made  on 
the  20th  of  August  last,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  reached 
India  within  three  months  from  that  date.  It  is  utterly  beyond 
the  power,  even  of  skilled  and  esperienced  officials,  to  collect 
within  that  time  the  facts  and  figures  necessary  before  the 
details  of  proposals  can  be  worked  out.  Nor,  we  venture 
to  predict,  will  the  Secretary  of  State  himself  be  able  to 
do  this,  with  all  the  assistance  which  the  Government  of 
India  can  give  him.  The  short  time  at  his  disposal  here  will 
be  more  than  occupied  with  the  study  of  principles,  and  if 
any  attempt  is  afterwards  made  to  work  these  principles 
into  a  complete  scheme  in  London,  we  believe  that  it  will 
fail  for  lack  of  detailed  information,  which  can  only  be 
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obtaincil  on  tho  spot.  Such  failure  will  moan  delay,  and 
delay  will  not  be  undurstood  in  India.  It  will  surely  breed 
distrust  and  continued  agitation.  The  greatest  need  of 
India  is  that  prompt  and  unmistakable  steps  should  bu 
taken  to  give  effect  to  the  i)olicy  outlined  in  the  recent 
pronouncements.  The  only  way  in  which  this  can  bo  done, 
is  by  the  early  enactment  of  a  measure  by  Parliament 
such  as  will  set  in  train  the  progress  of  India  towards  respon- 
sible government  there  foreshadowed. 

§  39.  The  solution  of  the  problem,  we  suggest,  will  be  found 
in  the  precedent  set  by  the  Government  of  London  Act  of 
1899.  By  this  measure  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  more 
than  forty  vestries,  and  establish  in  their  place  a  far  smaller 
number  of  municipal  bodies  The  whole  scheme,  including 
the  constitution  of  the  new  bodies,  was  firmly  outlined  in 
the  measure.  Yet  the  Parliamentary  draftsman,  situated 
as  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  subject  dealt  with  by  the 
measure,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Home  Office,  the  London  County  Council,  the 
City  of  London,  and  tlie  Vestries  at  his  disposal,  was  unable 
to  cope  with  the  innumerable  details  which  had  to  be  worked 
out  before  effect  could  be  given  to  its  provisions.  In  order 
to  bring  the  new  bodies  into  existence,  it  was  necessary 
to  delimit  areas,  fix  the  number  of  members  on  the  various 
bodies,  adjust  their  finances,  and  disentangle  and  rearrange 
a  multitude  of  details.  All  this  was  remitted  to  three 
commissioners  named  and  appointed  under  the  Act.  The 
moment  the  Act  was  passed  the  commissioners  got  to  work, 
and,  as  their  arrangements  were  framed,  legal  effect  was  given 
to  them  by  Orders  in  Council  issued  in  terms  of  its  provisions. 

We  believe  tliat  the  adoption  of  this  course  is  the  only 
way  to  avoid  a  delay  which  will  prove  mischievous  in  the 
extreme  to  the  peace  and  interests  of  India.  It  is  not  delay 
in  bringing  into  being  tho  new  organs  of  government  that 
we  fear.  That  of  necessity  is  a  task  tlie  details  of  which 
need  time  for  their  execution.  Any  attempt  to  burke  those 
details  will  only  end  in  further  postponement.  The  delay, 
we  fear,  is  in  framing  a  measure  which  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment can  adopt  for  submission  to  Parliament,  and  in  the 
passage  of  that  measure  into  law.  The  trust  of  India  in 
Parliament  is  unimpaired,  and  if  once  the  scheme  of  reforms 
is  firmly  outlined  in  statutory  form,  and  commissioners 
are  appointed  to  give  effect  to  it,  the  peo])le  of  India  will 
not  bo  found  wanting  in  patience.  Their  energies  will,  we 
think,  be  devoted  to  aiding  the  government  and  commis- 
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fiiouors  ill  wnrkins;  oiil   tli(^  (lutjiils  aTul  cjtrrving  tliom  into 
ellect. 

We  agree,  therefore,  in  advising  that  the  specific  points  to 
which  our  agreement  relates  and  the  outlines  of  the  scheme 
sketched  in  these  proposals  be  laid  down  in  an  Act  of  Parliament ; 
but  that  all  questions,  within  those  outlines  relating  to  franchises, 
constitntions,  powers,  finances,  and  such  like  details  be  remitted 
to  not  more  than  five  commissioners  named  under  the  Act,  to 
be  dealt  with  in  India  by  the  commissioners,  in  consultation 
with  governments  and  people,  the  arrangements  of  the  commis- 
sioners, to  be  given  the  force  of  law  by  Orders  in  Council. 

§  40.  The  goal  of  resiponsihle  government  having  now  been 
declared,  the  Kcheme  should,  in  our  opinion,  lie  one  which 
initiates  not  only  the  immediate  stci)s,  but  renders  viNible 
to  the  people  of  India  the  whole  path  to  the  ultimate  goal. 
We  urge  that  the  measures  should  be  such  as  will  leave  no 
room  for  conatitiitional  agitation,  either  now,  or  at  any 
future  time.  It  hIiouM  set  them  free  to  devote  their  whole 
strength  to  social  and  political  ri'form,  by  placing  political 
as  well  as  social  reform  within  their  reach.  The  situation 
we  desire  is  one  in  which  communities  in  all  parts  of  British 
India  can  attain  to  new  political  j,owers,  always,  but  only, 
by  proving  tlieir  fitness  to  exercise  those  they  already  jjossess, 
and  will  lead,  as  quickly  as  those  proofs  can  be  given,  to 
a  complete  and  final  attainmeot  of  their  status  as  tlio 
greatest  Dominion  in  the  British  Commonwealth.  It  ia  to 
that  end  that  we,  British  and  Indians,  have  framed  the.se 
proposals.  We  desire  that  the  foundations  of  responsible 
government  in  India  should  be  laid  in  trust  aiwi  amity 
between  her  people  and  those  whose  forefathers  have  given 
this  system  to  the  worhl,  that  our  enemies  may  learn  that 
we  know  how  to  realize  its  princi])les,  as  well  as  to  defi-nd 
them.  We,  therefore,  unite  to  submit  this  scheme,  believing 
that  so.  in  the  Providence  of  God,  a  corner-stone  may  be 
laid  in  tliis  Commonwealth  of  Nations  for  Ihe  ]>eq)etutil 
union  of  East  and  West. 

With  regnnl  U>  Ihe  ilctailM  of  Ihe.  Krbeme  oulHnei}  above,  ve 
think  Ihtit  it  i'  ilt's-ifa'i/p  that  everi/  one  -"hoiilil  rf.--:i'rve  jiill 
liliffl)/  oj JHilgewenl.  Our  ngreemen!  rehti"'  nnJy  to  IhrfoHoinnij 
uperijir,  poinln  : 

We  agree - 

(1)  to  accept  the  pronomicement  of  August  20  as  common 
ground,  within  the  limits  of  which  the  discussion  can 
take  place  ; 
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(2)  that,  havii^  accepted  the  pronouncement,  we  are  not 

ov\s  tree,  but  also  faoimd  to  consider  the  sew  situation 
created  thereby  with  open  minds  ; 

(3)  that  the  ezisting  provinces  need  not  be  assumed  to  be 

areas  suitable  as  a  basis  for  responsible  government, 
but  such  areas  must  be  settled  at  the  moment  when 
the  first  instalment  ol  responsible  government  is  granted ; 

(4)  that  the  first  steps  towards  responsible  government  cannot 

be  taken  in  the  sphere  of  the  central  government  ; 

(5)  that,  dnring  the  period  ol  transition,  governments  ol  two 

types  must  co-exist,  the  one  responsible  to  electorates 
lor  specific  powers,  the  other  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  all  other  powers  ;  that  the  responsibihty  of  each 
most  in  fact  be  a  real  one,  and  their  powers  must  be 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  discharge  that  responsibility 
efficiently  ; 

(6)  that  a  share  ol  the  consolidated  revenue  of  the  province 

should  be  handed  over  to  the  Provincial  State  govern- 
ments, proportionate  to  the  cost  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred to  them  ;  in  addition  to  which  should  be  handed 
over  certain  specific  powers  ol  taxation,  such  as  would 
fall  on  the  Provincial  State  electorate  itself  ; 

(7)  that  further  additions  to  the  powers  of  Provincial  States, 

and  to  their  share  ol  existii^  provincial  revenues 
should  be  considered  by  commissioners  reporting  direct 
to  Parliament,  at  intervals  of,  say,  seven  years,  snch 
interval  to  be  specified  at  the  outset  ;  and  that  in  the 
intervening  periods  no  demand  lor  further  executive 
powers,  or  lor  a  further  share  of  existii^  revenues, 
should  be  entertained  ; 

(8)  that  legislation  passed  by  Provincial  State  governments 

affecting  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings 
should  be  reserved  for  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  ;  and  a  limit  of  time  should  be  laid  down,  within 
which  representations  from  the  interests  affected  can 
be  received  by  him  ;  and  further,  that  instructions  to 
this  effect  should  be  included  in  a  schedule  attached 
to  the  Act  of  ParUament  in  which  the  scheme  of  r^rms 
is  embodied  ; 

(9)  that  the  provincial  governments,  responsible  to  the 

Oovemment  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall 
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hava  power  to  do  or  npair  pnblic  works,  npon  which 
the  valne  of  invested  capital  depends,  ne^ect  ol  which 
is  doe  to  the  default  of  Provincial  State  govemmenth 
and  to  charge  the  cost  thereof  to  the  revenues  assigned 
to  the  govmnment  in  default ; 

(10)  that  the  Gorarnment  of  India  must  have  the  right  to 
recall  powers  which  have  been  atnised  or  neglected  ; 
and  in  extreme  cases  to  stupend  the  governments  of 
Provincial  States.  Bnch  powers  shall  always  be  mbleet 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  in  cases  of  emergency  the  Government  ol 
India  may  exercise  the  power,  subject  to  subsequent 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  Parliament ; 

{II)  that  (a)  wherever  industrial  and  commercial  interests  are 
located,  adequate  representation  should  be  accorded  ; 
[b)  adisquate  representation  should  be  accorded  to 
Hobanunedans,  landJioldns,  and  minorities  generally  ; 

(12)  that  the  specific  points  to  which  our  agreement  relates 
and  the  outlines  of  the  scheme  sketched  in  these 
proposals  be  laid  down  in  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  but 
that  an  qnestionB  within  those  outlines,  relating  to 
IranchiseB,  constitutions,  powers,  finances,  and  such 
like  details  be  remitted  to  not  m<»e  than  five  commis- 
siuiers  named  tmder  the  Act,  to  be  dealt  with  in  India 
by  the  commissioners,  in  consultation  with  govornmenta 
taiA  people,  the  arrangements  ol  the  commissioners  to 
be  given  the  force  of  law  by  (Men  in  Council. 
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The  following  lettera  are  appended  Jor  general  information  : 
November  15,  1917. 

My  DBAR  PUQH, 

With  reference  to  the  note  embodying  certain  propoBala 
to  be  made  jointly  by  certain  Indian  and  European  gentle- 
men to  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  am  not  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  their  feasibiUty,  and  I  cannot  say 
Aa2 
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anything  about  them  at  all  as  representing  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ;  but  as  a  private  individual  they  seem  to  me 
to  offer  a  fair  basis  for  a  scheme  of  constitutional  change 
which  should  mark  a  great  advance  on  the  road  to  repre- 
sentative government  for  this  coimtry,  and  should  at  the 
same  time  afford  protection  for  tlie  minorities  who  are  at 
present  feeling  anxiety  on  the  subject. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Hdgh  Bhay. 

November  16,  1917. 
My  dear  ProH, 

With  reference  to  the  note  on  the  future  system  of  govern- 
ment in  India  which  you  have  shown  me,  and  which  you 
and  otlier  Europeans  have  discussed  with  certain  Indians, 
the  position  of  the  European  Association  is,  as  you  are  aware, 
that  a  memorandum  expressing  the  views  of  the  Central 
Council  and  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  various  branch 
councils  had  already  been  drawn  up  and  submitted  to 
government. 

The  note  undoubtedly  creates  a  new  situation,  and  calls 
for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  association.  I  am  there- 
fore proposing  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  different 
branches  with  the  object  of  endeavouring  to  arrange  for 
a  second  conference  in  Calcutta  for  the  discussion  of  the 
scheme.  I  am  hoping  this  maj-  be  found  feasible  in  time 
for  the  views  of  the  conference  to  be  formulated  prior  to 
Mr.  Montagu's  arrival  here. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.    BiRKMYBE. 

November  18,  1917. 
My  dear  Puoh, 

I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  of  the  provincial 
governments  should  not  be  made  resjionsible  to  the  people 
in  the  different  provinces.  But  in  view  of  the  differences 
of  opinion  that  exist  among  different  communities,  a  scheme 
such  as  this  calls  for  the  careful  consideration  of  all  parties 
and  communities.  It  is  certainly  desirable,  as  I  said  before, 
that  in  a  matter  like  this  all  parties  should  co-operate  and 
try  an<l  oome  to  a  common  understanding.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Bengal  Provincial  Conference  which  meets  in 
(Calcutta  at  an  early  date  will  fully  and  carefully  consider  this. 
Yours  sineerelv, 

C.  E^  Das. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDIA 
ON   RESPONSIBLE    GOVERNMENT 

{December  l'.H7) 

LETTER  I 
THE  MEANING  OF  WORDH 

§  1.  When  1  first  reached  India  in  Oetoljcr  1916,  tliore 
wore  two  siibjecta  of  general  discussion.  One  was  tlie  war; 
the  other  was  self-government.  Since  the  proclamation  wliich 
followed  the  Mutiny  in  1858,  the  final  aims  of  British  policy 
in  India  had  never  been  defined.  The  government  of  India 
for  the  good  of  Indians  themselves  was  the  principle  which 
inspired  that  famous  proclamation.  Its  terms  left  for 
future  interpretation  the  question  wherein  the  good  of 
Indians  consisted.  But  since  1858  no  further  proclamation 
had  been  made  on  the  subject.  Meanwhile  the  whole 
situation  had  been  changed  by  the  progress  of  education, 
and  the  British  service  found  themselves  faced  by  a  situation 
in  respect  of  which  the  supreme  authority  had  left  them 
without  instructions.  The  British  service  were  not  to 
blame.  It  was  the  business  of  the  British  Parliament  and 
electorate,  and  of  no  one  else,  to  give  them  instructions, 
and  none  had  been  given. 

§  2.  Nevertheless  self-government  was  discussed,  in  oflicial 
as  well  as  in  Indian  society,  as  the  one  conceivable  goal  of 
British  policy.  Every  one  was  talking  of  self-government 
last  year  ;  so  I  maiie  it  my  business  to  discover  what  every 
one  meant  by  it,  and  1  found  no  less  than  four  different 
meanings,  none  of  which  conformed  to  my  own  conception 
of  what  the  term,  carried  to  its  practical  conclusion,  ought 
to  imply. 

§  3.  To  begin  with,  there  were  British  officials  who  talked 
of  self -government.  In  answer  to  my  questions  I  found  that 
some  of  them  meaiit  no  more  than  the  emancipation  of  the 
Govermnent  of  India  from  the  <ontrol  of  I'ailiament  ansl 
the  .Secretary  of  Ktate,  coui)led  with  a  devolution  of  specified 
l)owcrs  and  revenues  to  provincial  governments.     In  the 
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moothB  of  oihers  it  meant  the  re-partition  of  British  India 
into  Native  States.  By  self-goyemment  some  Indians,  as 
well  as  officials,  meant  no  more  than  a  progressive  substitu- 
ticm  of  Tfidian  for  British  officials.  Fonrthly,  there  were 
those  who  thought  that  ezecntivee  in  India  could  be  left 
responsible,  as  at  present,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  yet 
be  rendered  dependent  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
on  Indian  electorates  and  elected  l^islatures.  Tins  last 
altranative  was  the  logical  ontcome  of  the  Hinto-Morley 
reforms. 

§  4.  The  word  B^-govemment  was  used  to  include  these 
four  wholly  distinct  ideas,  and  the  result,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
was  that  most  people  were  talking  at  cross-purposes. 

§  6.  Some  months  later  I  was  obliged  by  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control  to  publish  a  letter  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  in  speaking  of  self-govenunent  I  felt  bound  to 
explain  in  unequivocal  words  the  sense  in  which  I  used  the 
term.  With  that  object  in  view  I  recorded  a  conversation 
I  had  had  with  an  able  and  responsible  friend  in  one  of  the 
Native  States.  Let  me  quote  the  actual  words  which  I 
wrote  and  published  at  that  time. 

§  6.  '  I  suggested  that  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  term  aelf-govemmeni  was  used 
to  include  two  ideas  (I  have  since  found  two  more)  which 
were  in  fact  totally  separate.  *'  In  this  State  ",  I  said, 
'*you  have  government  of  Indians  by  Indians.  It  is  true 
you  have  some  European  officials  who  tell  me  that  your 
government  is  treating  them  well-  But  none  the  less  the 
government  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  is  the  government 
of  Indians  by  an  Indian.  It  is  what  we  might  appropriately 
call  Home  nde,  if  that  name  had  not  been  assumed  by 
a  particular  movement.  But  to  show  you  what  I  mean  by 
seU-govemment,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  :  Do  you  think 
that  His  Highness  would  be  well  advised  to  make  the  two 
following  changes  at  once  ? — 

'  "  (1)   To  make  the  whole  l^fislative  cooncil  elective. 

*  "  (2)  To  undertake  to  appoint  as  diwan  the  leader  who 
commanded  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  council,  and  also  to 
dismiss  him  the  moment  he  ceased  to  command  a  majority." 

§  7.  '  The  most  capable  Indian  administrators  I  have  met 
are  those  who  have  gained  their  experience  in  the  Native 
States,  which  proves  the  value  of  responsibiHty  in  training 
men.  Some  of  them  are  men  of  the  most  lib^al  views, 
but  I  doubt  whether  any  of  them  would  think  that  so 
drastic  a  change  can  be  made  at  one  stroke.    I  think  they 
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would  say  that  a.  Prince  who  made  Buch  a  change  too  quickly 
would  be  likely  to  throw  his  State  into  confuBion,  and  thereby 
delay  its  progress  towards  self-government.  He  would 
advise  that  several  intermediate  steps  should  be  taken, 
and  I  think  he  would  hesitate  to  name  any  exact  time 
within  which  the  final  change  could  be  brought  about. 

§  8.  'Be  that  as  it  may,  you  will  now  see  what  I  mean 
when  I  speak  of  self-government.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  this 
misimderstanding  it  will  be  better,  I  suggest,  to  drop  this 
ambiguous  term  and  to  use  the  words  reaponaible  govemmeiU 
insteaid. 

§  9.  '  And  now  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  this  system  of 
responsible  government  as  applied,  not  to  a  Native  State, 
but  to  the  vast  and  complicated  structure  of  British  India. 
Here  you  have  two  orders  of  government  to  deal  with— the 
Government  of  India  and  also  the  various  governments  of 
the  provinces  into  which  India  la  divided.  Personally  I  do 
not  flinch  from  saying  that  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  in 
all  these  provinces,  and  also  in  the  capital  of  India  itself, 
elective  legislatures  will  sit,  with  executives  wholly  consisting 
of  the  leaders  who  for  the  time  being  command  a  majority, 
and  resign  the  moment  they  cease  to  command  it.  .  .  . 

§  10.  '  This  is  the  end  to  which  I  am  looking,  and  which 
can,  I  believe,  be  attained,  if  the  goal  is  first  clearly  con- 
ceived, if  the  steps  towards  it  are  carefully  thought  out, 
if  sufScient  time  is  taken  in  making  such  steps,  and  also 
if  each  step  is  taken  in  time.  I  should  find  it  difficult  to 
suggest  whether  India  has  more  to  fear  from  over-haste 
or  procrastination,  and  this  I  say,  knowing  that  so  wise, 
experienced,  and  advanced  a  democrat  as  Lord  Morley 
has  spoken  of  that  goal  as  one  which  may  never  be  reached 
in  India.  With  all  due  deference  to  an  authority  so  weighty 
I  believe  that  it  con,  must,  and  will  be  reached,  and  nothing 
which  I  have  seen  in  India  has  shaken  or  is  likely  to  shake 
that  faith.' 

LETTER  II 

THE  PRONOUNCEMENT  OF  AUGUST  20 

§  1.  In  the  last  week  of  1916  the  Indian  National  Congress 
and  the  All-India  Muslim  League  in  their  annual  session  at 
Lucknow  resolved  '  that  the  time  has  come  when  His 
Majesty  the  King-Emperor  should  be  pleased  to  issue  a 
proclamation  announcing  that  it  is  the  aim  and  intention 
of  British  Policy  to  confer  self-government  on  India  at  an 
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early  date,  .  .  .  and  that  a  definite  step  should  be  taken 
towards  self-goTemment  by  granting  the  reforma  contained 
in  the  scheme  '.  This  scheme  the  resolution  then  proceeded 
to  give  in  detail.  Some  months  later  the  Viceroy  informed 
the  Legislative  Council  that  the  Government  of  India  had 
forwarded  definite  proposals  for  reform  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Clearly  some  answer  had  to  be  given  to  the 
request  tendered  by  the  Congress  and  League  before  their 
next  meeting.  As  a  matter  of  mere  courtesy  they  would 
have  to  be  told  whether  their  demand  for  a  statement  of 
policy  was  to  be  granted  or  not.  Every  one,  therefore,  who 
had  followed  the  course  of  affairs,  had  reason  to  know  that 
some  statement  of  policy  was  being  considered,  and  might 
be  expected  at  any  moment.  It  was  open  to  any  one  to 
formmate  and  present  their  view«  as  to  what  that  statement 
should  be. 

§  2.  On  August  20, 1917,  the  Congress  and  League  received 
their  answer.  In  form,  as  well  as  in  substance,  the  answer 
differed  from  that  suggested  in  their  resolutions.  They  had 
asked  for  a  proclamation  of  the  King-Emperor,  such  as 
that  which  was  issued  when  Indian  policy  had  been  last 
defined  in  1868.  The  statement  they  got  on  August  20  was 
embodied  in  the  form  of  an  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons  put  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The 
pronouncement  was  in  substance  the  most  important  ever 
made  on  the  place  of  India  in  the  British  Commonwealth. 
We  cannot  at  this  distance  know  what  considerations 
induced  a  cabinet,  burdened  with  the  exigencies  of  a  terrible 
war,  to  make  a  pronouncement  of  such  capital  importance 
in  a  manner  so  unpretentious.  Some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  difficulties  which  the  Imperial  Government  has 
to  face  before  we  criticize  the  course  they  took.  But  to 
any  one  who  knows  anything  of  India,  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
ren^t  that  a  pronouncement  changing  the  whole  direction 
of  British  PoUcy  in  India  should  have  been  made  in  a  form 
so  inadequate.  Its  significance  must  and  will  be  determined 
by  the  gravity  of  the  matter  it  contains.  But  that  significance 
would  have  been  far  better  understood  by  Europeans  and 
Indians  alike,  had  it  been  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
clamation, and,  still  more,  had  it  been  followed  by  such 
explanations  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  by  the 
Crovemment  of  India  as  its  terms  require.  These  terms 
are  singularly  plain.  Yet  dealing  as  they  do  with  constitu- 
tional conditions  new  to  India,  their  full  significance  has 
not  been  appreciated. 
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§  3.  The  ProDonncement,  of  course,  contains  much  that  is 
not  new.  It  reafiOnuB  principles  which  have  figured  as 
commonplaces  in  the  speeches  of  Secietaries  of  State  and 
of  Viceroys  since  the  time  of  Lord  Morley.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  the  promise  to  increase  the  association  of 
Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  administration,  and  of  the 
gradual  development  of  seU-goveming  institutions.  The 
really  new  and  therefore  important  matter  was  that  contained 
in  the  words  defining  the  goal  to  be  sought.  The  Congress 
and  League  had  ask^  the  Imperial  Government  to  proclaim 
'  that  it  is  the  aim  and  intention  of  British  Policy  to  confer 
self-government  on  India  at  an  early  date '.  In  the  answer 
made  to  them  on  August  20  they  got  something  else,  and 
indeed  more  than  they  had  asked  n>r ;  and  they  got  it  in 
far  more  definite  terms.  The  goal  is  stated  as  '  the  pTogm- 
sive  realization  of  Eesfonsiblb  Govebsmbht  in  India,  as 
an  integral  part  of'  the  British  Empire  '.  The  words  '  Re- 
sponsible Government '  here  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
any  official  pronouncement  on  Indian  Policy.  I  have  seen 
it  suggested  in  the  public  press  that  they  were  substituted 
by  the  cabinet  for  the  words  '  seU-govemment ',  used  by 
the  Congress  and  League,  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.  A^ 
a  glance  at  the  first  words  of  the  pronouncement  will  show, 
its  terms  were  discussed  in  correspondence  between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Government  of  India.  The 
delay  which  took  place,  after  the  dispatches  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  were  sent  to  London  and  before  the  pronounce- 
ment was  made,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  every  word  was 
discussed  and  weighed.  A  writer  who  objects  to  '  responsible 
government '  as  the  goal  of  Indian  Policy  cannot  get  rid 
of  it  by  imputing  carelessness  and  levity  to  British  statesmen. 
'  Responsible  government '  must  have  been  used  in  the  place 
of  '  self-government '  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
it  conveyed.  Om:  first  business,  therefore,  is  to  see  what 
was  the  meaning  which  the  Imperial  Government  must  have 
attached  to  it. 

§  4.  All  executives  are,  of  oouiBe,  responsible  to  some  higher 
authority.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  responsible 
to  Farlmment  in  England.  So  were  the  executives  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  in  the  time  of  Lord  Durham,  and  those 
of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  in  the  five 
years  succeeding  the  war.  They  were  so  responsible  b^auae 
they  could  be  dismissed  and  replaced  by  the  Secretary  of 
8tate  acting  as  the  t^ent  of  Parliament.  The  demand  arose 
in  these  countries  (and  at  one  time  or  another  in  all  the 
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aelf^OTeming  Dominions),  that  the  power  of  dianuBsing  and 
replacing  their  executives  should  be  taken  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  vested  in  their  own  electorates  and  in  the 
aasemblies  elected  thereby.  That  demand  has  always  been 
made  in  the  nune  of  responsible  government.  In  the  minda 
of  men  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Milner,  in  whose 
recollection  the  demands  made  and  granted  in  South  Africa 
are  still  fresh,  the  term  cannot  possibly  have  suggested 
anything  else. 

§  5.  But  the  matter  admits  of  no  kind  of  doubt.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  United 
Provinces,  addressing  the  Ckinvocation  of  the  Allahabad 
University,  used  the  following  words  :  '  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  announced  that  the  ideal  for  India  is  responsible 
fovemment,  which  means  the  administration  of  the  country 
y  an  executive  authority  responsible  through  an  <dectefi 
legislature  to  the  people  ;  and  we  now  have  to  shape  our 
course  towards  that  goal.' 

§  6.  An  executive  is  only  responsible  to  a  higher  authority 
when  that  authority  can  remove  it  and  put  another  in  its 
place.  In  this  pronouncement  the  goal  preecribed  for  India 
is  identified  with  that  already  attained  by  the  self-governing 
Dominions.  It  is  to  be  reached  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  At  present  the  Government  of 
India  and  those  of  the  provinces  are  answerable  to,  and 
removable  by,  the  British  electorate  through  Parliament 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Imperial  Government  now 
looks  forward  to  a  time  when  those  executives  will  all  be 
answerable  to,  and  removable  by,  Indian  electorates, 
through  elected  assemblies.  It  is  added,  however,  that 
this  goal  can  only  be  achieved  '  by  successive  stages  '.  The 
British  Government  and  the  Government  of  India,  in  other 
words  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  electorate,  to  which 
both  these  Governments  are  answerable,  ore  to  decide,  from 
time  to  time,  what  those  stages  are  to  be  and  how  fast 
they  can  be  taken.  But  why  are  these  stages  needed  ? 
Why  cannot  the  final  power  of  removing  and  replacing 
these  executives  be  trmisferred  at  one  stroke  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Indian  electorates  1  The  anaw«r  is 
contained  in  the  words  of  the  pronouncement :  '  The 
British  Government  and  the  Government  of  India,  on  whom 
the  responsibility  hes  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
the  Inman  peoples,  must  be  judges  of  the  time  and  measure 
of  each  advance,  and  they  must  be  guided  by  the  co-opera- 
tion received  from  those  upon  whom  new  opportunities 
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of  service  will  thus  be  conferred,  and  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  found  that  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  their  sense  of 
responsibility.' 

§  7.  Inplainwords,  the  British  Government,  at  the  moment 
of  making  the  announcement,  sees  no  electorates  to  whom 
it  can  transfer  the  responsibility  which  now  rests  on  itself. 
The  immediate  task  before  it  is  to  develop  such  electorates 
in  India,  and  in  such  manner  that  it  is  possible  to  test  the 
reahty  of  the  development.  The  question  how  this  is  to  be 
done  is  the  root  of  the  whole  problem  set  by  the  prenounce- 
ment  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

§  8.  Short  of  a  pronouncement  involving  the  separation  of 
India  from  England,  no  declaration  of  policy  more  definite 
and  final  could  have  been  made.  From  public  statements 
we  know  that  its  terms  were  under  discussion  between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Government  of  India  since 
the  earlier  months  of  1917.  We  know  that  Mr.  Montagu 
engaged  to  take  up  matters  where  Mr.  Chamberlain  left 
them  ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that,  when  the  records  are  laid  bare, 
the  future  historian  may  find  the  pronouncement,  as  issued 
on  August  20,  amongst  the  papers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
In  any  case  it  was  accepted  by  a  cabinet  which  includes  not 
only  a  Liberal  Prime  Minister  and  a  Labour  member,  but 
Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Milner,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson,  It  was 
tacitly  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Its  announcement  to  Parliament  without 
provoking  a  vote  of  censure  is  equivalent  to  its  acceptance 
by  the  £nperial  Parliament  and  electorate.  It  is  now, 
despite  the  casual  form  in  which  it  was  announced,  in  every 
way  a  pronouncement  of  the  Imperial  Government,  a  British 
declaration  of  policy.  It  was  made  by  the  lawful  and 
accredited  government  of  a  people  now  in  arms  to  vindicate 
the  word  they  plighted  to  the  Belgian  nation.  If  I  know 
our  people,  they  will  not  go  back  on  their  word.  It  reflects, 
moreover,  their  innermost  mind.  In  the  last  few  days 
I  have  listeoied  to  one,  unconnected  with  party  or  press, 
who  was  recently  sent  to  discuss  public  affairs  with  the  men 
in  the  trenches  on  the  Western  front.  To  his  questions 
about  India  he  was  met  with  the  answer,  '  Well,  we  know 
little  about  India.  But  we're  fighting  for  the  British  Empire, 
which  stands  for  self-govemment,  eind  it's  up  to  Enaland 
to  help  India  to  self-govermneat.  That  is  the  principle  for 
which  we  are  fighting.' 

g  9.  In  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  read  and  listened  to 
suggestions  that  this  declaration  of  policy  was  wrung  from 
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England  by  fear.  Woold  Indians,  who  have  said  sach 
things  in  Calcutta,  repeat  them  within  the  sound  of  the 
guns,  to  those  who  stand  in  the  presence  of  death,  to  whom 
the  word  '  fear '  cannot  be  named  ?  By  such  words  they 
diahonoiu'  not  England,  but  themselves.  Not  once  nor 
twice  in  this  country  have  I  felt  how  little  they  know  of 
India,  who  only  India  know.  Englishmen  must  learn  to 
know  India  better,  but  some  Indiansliave  need  to  know  what 
England  is,  and  that  knowledge  must  be  sought  in  the 
shambles  of  Flanders  and  France. 

§  10.  For  the  moment,  however,  I  am  speaking  to  my  own 
countrymen  in  India.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to 
transfer  the  control  of  all  Indian  affairs  to  Indian  ^ectorates, 
and  to  place  India  on  the  same  footing  as  the  self-governing 
Dominions,  is  a  point  upon  which  some  of  us  may  differ. 
But  on  one  point  we  shall  all  agree,  that  unless  or  until  that 
goal  can  be  reached,  the  final  decision  of  British  policy 
in  India  must  test  with  the  Imperial  Government,  Parlia- 
ment, and  electorate,  which  for  the  present  is  the  British 
Government,  Parliament,  and  electorate.  Siich  decisioas 
cannot  rest  either  with  Indians,  nor  yet  with  the  BritUh 
community  in  India.  But  what  both  communities  can  do 
is  to  give  public  opinion  in  England  the  information  it  sadly 
needs,  and  give  it  in  time.  So  far  the  information  available 
there  has  been  drawn  from  two  source,  and  two  only  :  from 
Nationalist  quarters  and  from  British  officials.  From  mis- 
sionary circles  little  has  been  heard,  and  from  business 
circles  in  India,  till  the  last  few  months,  nothiim;  at  all. 
I  am  not  questioning  the  truth  of  what  Nationalists  say,  or 
what  the  officials  say.  But  I  do  say  that  the  picture  placed 
before  the  people  of  England  is  utterly  incomplete,  imless 
it  includes  information  other  than  that  derived  from 
Nationalist  and  official  quarters. 

§11.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  believe,  that  every  one  in  Eng- 
land will  welcome  the  sudden  awakening  of  their  unofficial 
countrymen  here  to  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  For  the 
moment  the  trouble  Is  that  the  awakening  has  come  too 
late.  A  new  declaration  of  policy  had  been  long  pending 
and  promised  ;  but  the  views  of  the  European  community 
were  not  expressed  until  it  had  been  made  in  terms  which 
are  now  impossible  to  alter. 

§  12.  In  future  the  people  of  England  will,  one  hopes  and 
believes,  receive  the  aidvice  of  their  countrymen  here.  The 
effect  of  that  advice  will  surely  depend  on  its  quaUty  and 
motive.     If' it  is  solely  concerned  with  the  interests  and 
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privileges  of  Englishmen  in  India  it  will,  I  predict,  weigh 
hut  lightly.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  comeB  from  men  who 
are  keeping  in  view  the  intereets  of  India  and  of  the  whole 
British  Commonwealth,  and  who  speak  with  knowledge,  not 
only  of  their  own  business  concerns,  but  also  of  the  public 
tmst  which  England  is  seeking  to  discharge  in  this  country, 
such  advice  will,  I  believe,  weigh  with  preponderant  force. 
The  time  has  come  when  your  countrymen  at  home  are 
entitled  to  have  your  opinions  on  subjeots  like  communal 
representation,  and  the  separation  of  executive  and  judicial 
functions.  India  is  not  Morocco,  nor  the  Argentine,  nor 
Korea,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
and  the  time  is  past  when  Englishmen  here  could  confine 
themselves  to  business,  as  though  public  questions  in  India 
eould  be  settled  on  none  but  official  advice.  And  therefore 
the  time  is  past  when  the  European  Association  could  stand 
only  for  securing  the  privilege  of  Europeans  in  India. 

§  13.  With  all  this  I  know  you  will  agree.  But  there  is 
another  and  even  graver  point.  From  time  to  time  E^land 
must  make  decisions,  and  give  pledges  with  regard  to  her 
policy  in  India — such  pledges  as  were  given  in  1868,  and  once 
again  on  Aueust  20  last.  You  at  least  know  the  value  of 
British  prestige,  which  rests  simply  on  India's  faith  in  the 
two  Saxon  words  '  Yea  '  and  '  Nay  '.  In  the  end  England 
will  be  judged  in  India  by  what  England  herself  does,  or 
leaves  undone.  But  at  any  given  moment  the  people  of 
Elngland  largely  stand  to  be  judged  by  their  fellow-country- 
men who  are  face  to  face  with  Indians  themselvra.  The 
men  who  retom  from  the  trenches  will,  I  beheve,  see  that 
this  promise  is  kept.  Let  their  countrymen  here  think 
twice  before  assuming  positions  which  must  lead  Indians 
to  think  that  Englishmen  at  home  may  be  made  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  their  pledges.  Those  pledges  are  given 
to  you  no  less  than  to  Indians,  and  they  also  will  be  making 
a  vast  mistake,  if  they  dream  that  after  the  war  England 
can  be  brought  to  change  or  go  back  on  one  phrase  or  word 
of  this  solemn  pronouncement. 

g  14.  That  is  the  main  point.  But  now  there  is  a  kindred 
point,  which  I  commend  to  the  notice  of  Indians  as  well  as 
to  my  own  coantrymen  at  this  juncture.  The  pronouncement 
is  binding  on  the  Secretary  of  State  in  aU  its  terms.  Under 
them  be  was  sent  here  by  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  and,  as 
I  read  them,  it  is  not  permissible  for  him  to  discuss  whether 
such  a  declaration  should  have  been  made,  whether  respon- 
sible government  is  a  feasible  project  in  India,  or  whether, 
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let  me  add,  it  can  be  granted  outright,  or  otherwiBe  than  by 
a  Bucceadon  of  eteps.  His  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  four 
corners  of  that  pronouncement.  The  advice  he  most  seek 
is  simply  how  effect  may  best  be  given  to  it.  If  this  inter- 
pretation is  right,  it  follows  that  every  one  who  feeU  he  has 
views  to  offer  at  this  juncture,  should  consider  whether 
the  pronouncement  is  one  which  he  can  accept,  and  whether 
the  views  he  has  to  offer  are  within  its  terms.  It  is  perfectly 
open  to  any  one,  British  or  Indian,  to  say  he  does  not  accept 
its  terms  :  such  views  can  be  addressed  to  the  Imperii 
Government,  to  Parliament  and  the  public  in  England 
with  whom  the  ultimate  decision  lies.  But  the  pronounce- 
ment shows  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  not  been 
empowered  to  discuss  such  views.  Surely  he  is  limited  by 
its  terms'  to  proposals  which  can  be  brought  within  the 
lines  laid  down  for  him  by  the  Imperial  Government  before 
he  left  England.  And  the  limitation  is  two-edged.  Advice 
to  do  nothing,  and  proposals  to  grant  responsible  government 
outright,  are  in  fact  demands  that  the  pronouncement  should 
be  changed,  and  that  new  instructions  should  be  issued  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  not 
be  changed,  and  that  these  instructions  will  bind  not 
Mr.  Montagu  only,  but  all  SeoreUuies  of  State  in  time  to 
come  until,  by  successive  stages,  responsible  government 
has  been  realized  in  India. 


LETTER  III 

ELECTORAL  SYSTEMS  FALSE  AND  TRUE 

§  1.  The  steps  by  which  the  goal  is  to  be  reached,  and 
eBpecially  the  first  of  those  steps  to  be  taken,  which  must 
of  necessity  determine  the  character  of  all  those  which 
are  to  follow,  are  left  for  subsequent  inquiry.  The  question 
before  us  is  simply  that  of  discovering  the  path  whereby 
that  goal  can  be  reached  most  quickly.  But  in  order  to 
do  that  we  must  begin  by  glancing  at  the  point  from  which 
we  are  to  start.  Except  in  the  district  and  municipal  boards, 
there  are  no  executives  removable  at  the  will  of  electorates. 
So  far  as  the  Indian  and  provincial  govemmraits  are  con- 
cerned, responsible  government  has  no  place  in  the  existing 
constitution.  In  the  last  few  years  an  Indian  member  has 
been  appointed  to  each  of  the  executive  counoils,  but  his 
responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  State  differs  in  no  r^peot 
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from  that  shared  by  his  European  colleagues.  Like  them 
he  is  called  to  office,  and  can  be  dismissed,  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

§  2.  The  legislatures  consist  partly  of  officials,  who  in  the 
Governor -General's  Council  only  are  in  the  majority,  partly 
of  non-officials,  mostly  Indians,  appointed  by  government, 
and  partly  of  members,  almost  entirely  Indiiut,  who  do  not 
hold  their  seats  by  government  appointment.  Prom  the 
latest  returns  it  appears  that  the  Imperial  Council  consists 
of  68  members,  27  of  whom  are  elected.  Of  these  18  are 
elected  to  speak  for  sectional  interests,  either  land-holders, 
Mohammedans,  merchants,  or  manufacturers.  The  remaining 
9,  indirectly  elected  by  non-official  members  of  the  nine 
provincial  councils,  are  presumably  intended  to  voice  the 
views  of  the  people  at  large. 

§  3.  To  illustrate  the  method  of  election,  let  us  take  the 
cEwe  of  the  member  representing  the  United  Provinces. 
His  constituency  consists  of  the  29  non-official  members 
of  the  legislative  council  of  that  Province.  Of  these  29 
members,  21  are  elected.  Of  the  21  elected  members, 
8  represent  sectional  interests,  and  13  the  District  and 
Municipal  Boards.  Of  the  13,  only  4  are  directly  elected 
by  the  Boards.  The  remaining  9  are  returned  by  electoral 
colleges  composed  of  delegates  elected  by  district  and 
municipal  boards  in  each  of  nine  divisions.  The  boanU 
are  directly  elected  ;  so  at  last  we  come  to  the  bed-rock  of 
primary  voters.  The  voters  to  the  District  Board  are 
simply  nominated  by  the  Coliootor.  But  he  may  not 
nominate  more  than  100  for  any  one  tahail,  which  means 
in  practice  not  more  than  one  in  every  2,000  inhabitants. 
Educated  Indians  are  accused  of  seeking  an  oligarchy  under 
the  guise  of  self-government.  Here,  in  a  law  made  by 
ourselves,  the  image  of  oligarchy  was  stamped  on  the  system. 
This  iron  limitation  is  enough  to  show  how  little  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  developing  electorates  figured  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  elaborated  this  travesty  of  an  electoral 
system. 

§  i.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  trace  the  electoral  chain 
by  which  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Council  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  voter  in  one  of  these  divisions. 

1.  The  primary  voter  returns  a  member  to  the  district 

or  municipal  board. 

2.  The  Board  returns  membere  to  an  electoral  college. 

3.  The  college  returns  a  member  to  the  provincial  council. 

4.  The  non-official  members,  including  sectional  membws 
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and  those  appointed  by  government,  return  a  mem- 
ber to  the  Imperial  Lt^gislative  (louneil. 

g  5,  The  system  is  one  which  destroys  any  real  connexion 
between  the  primary  voter  and  the  member  who  sits  on  the 
legislative  councils.  Repeatedly  have  I  asked  those  in 
a  position  to  know,  whether  a  primary  voter  casta  hia  vote 
with  any  reference  to  the  effect  it  will  have  in  determining 
the  composition  of  the  legislative  councils.  The  answer 
was  always  in  the  negative.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
the  non-official  members  of  the  provincial  councils  are 
primary  electors,  so  far  as  their  representatives  in  the 
Imperial  Council  are  concerned.  They  hold  no  mandate 
from  those  who  elect  them.  Their  position  as  elected 
members  is  purely  and  simply  a  voter's  qualification,  which 
takes  the  place  of  age,  property,  education,  or  any  of  the 
ordinary  qualifications  of  voters.  One  member  in  the 
Imperial  Council  sits  by  virtue  of  a  majority  of  9  votes. 
The  total  number  of  votes,  by  which  all  the  elected  members 
of  this  Council  are  returned,  can  scarcely  exceed  4,000, 
That  gives  less  than  an  average  of  150  for  each  member. 
Similarly,  members  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  United 
Provinces  are  elected  by  about  3,000  votes,  or  an  average 
of  about  143  for  each  elected  member. 

§  6.  From  this  analysis,  it  is  plain  that,  so  far  as  the  legis- 
lative councils  are  concerned,  the  so-called  representative 
system  is  a  sham.  The  experience  it  provides  can  do  little 
or  nothing  towards  developing  electorates,  for  tlie  reason 
that  the  j)rimary  voter  for  the  district  and  municipal  boards 
cannot  possibly  trace  the  effect  of  his  vote  on  the  legislative 
councils.  Lord  Morley  failed  to  see  that  this  was  the  crux 
of  the  problem,  because  he  would  never  face  in  his  own 
mind  the  prospect  of  devolving  responsibility  on  Indian 
electorates,  as  the  Imperial  Government  has  now  faced 
it.  Hence  tlie  practical  importance  of  the  recent  pro- 
nouncement. 

§  7.  Let  us  now  turn  to  this  essential  question,  the  develop- 
ment of  electorates,  and  see  what  answers  have  been  given 
to  it.  One  answer  commonly  given  is  that  no  political 
responsibility  can  be  given  to  electorates  until  education 
is  far  more  advanced  and  more  widely  spread  than  it  now  is. 
Implicit  ill  this  answer  is  the  presumption  that  the  future 
electors  can  be  educated  to  a  sense  of  political  responsibility 
in  schools  and  colleges.  My  answer  is  that  if  you  were  to 
cover  India  with  schools  and  colleges  until  you  had  multiplied 
the  educated  classes  tenfold,  without  at  the  same  time 
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siving  them  any  mstalment  of  eenoine  political  responsi- 
bility, you  would  have  rendered  India  ungovernable  under 
any  system.  ThiB  I  believe  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  Russic^  There,  public  responsibility  was  limited  to 
municipal  and  district  bodies.  In  the  Imperial  and  pro- 
vincial Governments,  the  educated  classes  were  con&ied 
to  criticizing  the  executives,  over  whom  they  had  no  control. 
In  the  political  sphere  they  were  left  without  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  the  government  was  carried  on.  The  natur^ 
result  is  that  they  have  been  able  to  destroy  government, 
but  have  proved  utterly  incapable  of  evolving  any  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  which  they  could  bring  themselves,  let 
alone  the  iUiterate  majority,  to  obey.  The  results  are  before 
us,  if  only  in  the  awful  silence  which  envelops  Russia,  and 
recalls  those  hours  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  So  deadly 
and  so  general  is  the  struggle  of  each  for  himself,  that  no 
one  is  able  to  tell  those  without  of  the  tri^edy  in  progress 
within.  May  the  wisdom  of  her  rulers  dehver  IncUa  from 
a  like  fate  !  But  that  cannot  be  done  by  denying  education 
to  her  people.  They  must  have  education,  and  more 
and  more  of  it ;  but  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  in 
Russia,  unless  side  by  side  with  increasing  education  is 
given  a  steady  and  progressive  increase  in  political  respon- 
sibility. 

§  8.  The  truth  is  that  schools  and  colleges  can  do  no  more 
than  teach  people  how  to  learn.  They  can  impart  know- 
ledge, but  wisdom  can  only  be  learned  in  the  school  of 
responsibility.  It  can  only  be  taught  by  leaving  men  to 
suffer  by  the  results  of  the  things  which  they  themselves 
do  ;  still  more,  by  the  results  of  the  things  which  they  leave 
undone. 

§  9.  Last  yeeir  I  visited  a  village  in  Central  India  where 
some  people  had  died  of  cholera.  The  villagers  had  promptly 
gone  to  the  police  station,  obtained  permanganate  of  potash, 
put  it  in  the  wells,  and  stopped  the  cholera.  The  commis- 
sioner, with  whom  I  was  camping,  told  me  that  only  a  few 
years  before  the  police  had  been  mobbed  for  attempting 
to  disinfect  the  wells.  The  change  had  come  about,  because, 
in  their  own  experience,  they  had  seen  that  permanganate  in 
the  wells  wiU  stop  cholera.  Now  let  any  one  consider 
whether  this  practical  truth  would  have  come  home  to  them, 
if  it  had  only  been  taught  them  in  text-books.  School 
teaching  will  help  to  dismtegrate  the  deadening  effect  r.f 
custom,  to  open  the  eyee  of  the  mind  to  new  ideas,  and 
enable  a  community  to  read  the  lessons  of  experience 
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more  quickly.  But  the  practical  Irasons  of  life  must  come 
from  experience  itself.  Without  experiencing  the  results 
that  follow  the  giving  of  votes,  under  a  system  so  simple 
as  to  make  that  experience  easy  to  read,  education  will 
operate  ^o  unfit  a  people  for  responsibihty  in  public  affairs. 
The  two  things  must  go  side  by  side.  The  educational  value 
of  the  present  electoral  system  is  destroyed  by  its  complica- 
tion, and  also  by  the  fact  that  members  have  no  function 
hut  criticism,  and  no  responsibility  laid  upon  them.  And 
hence  there  is  none  laid  upon  the  voters.  But  their  judge- 
ment cannot  be  developed  except  by  a  system  which  enables 
them  to  trace  the  resists  of  their  votes  on  their  own  hves ; 
in  plain  words,  by  some  responsibihty. 

§  10.  In  the  making  of  electorates  a  quaUty  more  difficult 
to  develop,  even  than  judgement,  is  discipline.  The  hardest 
lesson  a  raw  electorate  has  to  leam  is  that  of  giving  the 
rulers  they  elect  power  to  rule.  The  obedience  upon  which 
government  is  founded,  even  in  autocracies,  is  at  root 
moral.  Despotism  rests  on  a  basis  of  theocracy,  on  the 
idea  of  a  law  delivered  on  Horeb.  The  obedience  rendered 
by  his  subjeota  to  an  Indian  prince  is  inspired  by  the  belief 
in  his  divine  title  to  rule.  It  ie  not  force  which  makee  the 
Indian  peasant  so  docile  to  British  rule,  so  much  as  an 
ingrained  conviction  that  power  to  rule  is  of  itself  an 
evidence  of  divine  authority.  To  this  title  the  Kaiser  is 
constantly  appealing.  It  has  enabled  the  Czars  to  rule 
Russia  for  centuries.  But  the  idea  is  one  which  will  not 
stand  the  disintegrating  force  of  education.  If  relied  upon 
too  long,  it  suddenly  collapses,  as  in  Russia.  And  then 
a  people  undisciplined  by  any  sense  of  responsibility  outside 
the  sphere  of  district,  village,  or  town  Ufe,  are  called  upon 
to  obey  men  elected  to  rule  the  province  and  the  nation. 
The  old  principle  of  obedience  is  suddenly  shattered,  befwe 
they  have  had  time  to  acquire  the  only  alternative  principle, 
which  is  the  habit  of  obeying  rulers  in  the  general  interest 
and  because  they  represent  the  general  authority.  Self- 
government  rests  on  a  sufficient  capacity  in  enough  indivi- 
duals to  put  the  interests  of  others  before  their  own.  It  is 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  reduced  to  practice  in  the  6eld 
of  politics.  This  habit  can,  I  firmly  believe,  be  produced 
in  any  people  by  constant  and  increasing  exercise.  But  it 
is  contrary  to  all  reason  and  all  experience  of  human  nature 
to  suppose  that  it  can  be  produced  without  the  ezerdse 
of  responsibihty,  steadily  increased  as  the  habit  becomes 
more  fully  acquired  and  more  widely  spread.    Mr.  Montagu's 
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mission  is  the  necessary  corollary  of  that  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Sadler  and  his  colleagues.^ 

§  11.  To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  the  view — long 
current — that  an  improvement  and  extension  of  education 
is  the  key  to  the  political  problems  of  India,  ia  a  dangerous 
half-truth.  It  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  true  key,  and  if 
tried  alone,  will  break,  with  the  results  inevitable  when 
a  lock  ia  jammed  by  a  broken  key. 

LETTER  IV 

THE  EXISTING  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  LOGICAL 
OUTCOME 

§  1.  Thk  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  existing  system  ie  that 
it  has  introduced  to  the  legislatures  an  element  whoae  point 
of  view  is  other  than  that  formed  in  official  experience. 
I  believe  that  legislation  and  public  poUcy  have  benefited 
by  the  public  criticism  of  laymen.  But  it  trains  those 
laymen  merely  as  critics.  It  provide  no  training  in,  and 
no  test  of,  adjninistrative  capacity  or  statesmanship.  The 
leaders  who  emerge  and  figure  in  the  public  eye  are  neces- 
sarily those  who  con  criticize  most  effectively  in  the  English 
tongue.  They  are  never  put  to  the  test,  nor  trained  by  the 
necessity  of  having  to  do  anything  themselves. 

§  2.  In  all  provincial  councils  non-officials  are  in  the 
majority.  In  Bengal  the  elected  members  alone  are  in  the 
majority.  To  these  majorities  are  opposed  a  minority  of 
British  officials  boimd  by  the  express  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  vote,  in  every  division,  in  accordance  with 
orders  issued  by  government.  I  do  not  know  the  reason 
for  these  orders.  In  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Biver 
Colonies,  where  I  watched  the  same  system  under  Crown 
Colony  government,  officials  were  left  free  to  vote  according 
to  their  own  judgement  on  all  but  questions  of  primary 
importance,  those,  generally  speaking,  which,  under  respon- 
sible  government,  might  involve  a  change  of  the  ministry. 
I  do  not  think  the  government  whip  was  issued  on  half 
a  dozen  divisions  in  the  session.  Official  members  were  free 
to  speak,  and  in  doing  so  often  influenced  the  government 
in  the  direction  desired  by  the  non-official  members.  In 
the  Indian  councils  no  official  may  speak,  except  at  the 
instance  of  the  executive.  In  the  TransToal  there  was  no 
'  Tbe  CalcntU  imiTenity  commiHwifm  had  jiut  embarked  oa  its  inqniiy, 
Bb2 
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such  cleavage  as  existB  in  India  between  official  and  non- 
official  members. 

§  3.  The  whole  effect  of  this  system  strikes  one  as  singu- 
larly calculated  to  produce  a  cleavage  on  racial  lines,  ano  to 
exasperate  racial  feeling.  Inevitably  it  operates  to  produce 
a  solidarity  of  Indian  members,  on  purely  racial  lines,  in 
opposition  to  an  alien  govermnent,  and  the  cases  in  which 
governments  are  defeated  are  steadily  increasing.  In  plain 
words,  moderates  are  forced  into  the  camp  of  extremists. 

§  4.  If  government  proposes  unpopular  measures,  or  resists 
popular  resolutions  and  amendments,  it  is  not  because  it 
likes  doing  unpopular  things.  Unrepresentative  govern- 
ments are  far  more  nervous  of  opposition  than  those  which 
rest  on  an  ascertained  majority  of  voters.  GoTemment 
only  resists  the  elected  members  where  it  is  honestly  con- 
vinced that  it  cannot  otherwise  discharge  the  trust  laid  on 
it,  and  in  the  last  instance  because  it  cannot  otherwise 
maintain  order.  Already  provincial  governments  are 
directly  dependent  on  non-official  votes  for  the  concurrence 
of  the  legislature,  without  which  they  cannot  discharge 
the  duties  laid  on  them.  Is  it  humanly  possible,  if  this 
system  be  long  continued,  that  the  executives  will  resist 
the  temptation  to  influence  non-official  members  by  means 
other  than  pure  argument  in  open  debate  ?  Wherever  this 
system  has  been  long  continued,  government  by  '  influence  ' 
lias  set  in,  degenerating  into  government  by  intrigue,  and 
ending  in  government  by  corruption. 

§  5.  How  far  Executives  are  still  able  to  maintain  a  work- 
ing majority  it  is  difficult  to  say,  because  they  shrink  from 
proposing  necessary  measures  which  mean  public  defeat. 
But  where  they  do  succeed  in  voting  down  the  elected 
members,  the  spectacle  of  the  British  phalanx  casting 
a  solid  vote  against  them  by  order  is  irritating  in  the  extreme. 
Inevitably  it  begets  a  demand  for  a  clear  and  overwhelming 
majority  as  the  natural  means  of  relief  from  the  exasperation 
felt  on  being  voted  down  by  British  officials.  The  present 
system  suggests  to  Nationalists  a  line  of  advance  which 
will  enable  them  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Executive  without 
assuming  any  responsibility  for  the  results  of  inaction. 

§  6.  'Die  schemes  suggested  by  Mr.  Gokhale,  the  nineteen 
members,  and  by  the  Congress  and  League,  are  the  logical 
result  of  this  situation.  With  one  exception,  to  which  I 
propose  to  refer  later  on,  all  the  schemes  for  development 
on  the  lines  initiated  in  the  Morley-Minto  reform  proceed 
on  this  principle  of  strangling  the  responsible  executive 
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by  successive  twists  of  the  noose  placed  in  the  hands  of 
irresponsible  electorates.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  ablest  administrators  in  this  country  Ln  which 
he  rejects  any  scheme  for  the  gradual  delegation  of  specified 
functions  on  provincial  authorities  responsible  to  electorates. 
He  goes  on  to  say  :  '  I  feel  that  it  should  not  be  beyond  the 
wit  of  constitutional  experts  to  frame  a  scheme  of  advance 
along  the  road  of  boiizoutal  lines  of  increasing  popular 
control  over  all  the  fouctions  of  government  instead  of 
vertical  lines  separatii^  particular  functions  and  without 
reaching  a  chasm  that  must  be  crossed  at  one  bound.' 

§  7.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  examine  this  idea  of  increasing 
popular  control  on  horizontal  lines  in  the  case  of  the  existing 
executives  and  legislatures.  Let  us  take  the  executive 
first.  The  vital  question,  I  submit,  by  which  any  scheme 
of  government  should  be  tested  is  this — to  whom  is  the 
executive  under  thai  scheme  to  be  made  responsible  for  their 
final  decisions  ?  There  are  two  alternatives  and  two  only  : 
Executives  may  remain  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  which  means  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  or  else  they 
may  be  made  responsible  to  an  electorate  in  India.  There 
must  and  should  be  divisions  in  electorates  and  legislatures. 
In  executives  there  can  be  none,  so  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned.  All  experience  demonstrates  that,  unless  govern- 
ment is  to  come  to  a  standstill,  the  members  of  executives 
must  thrash  out  their  differences  within  closed  doors.  When 
a  member  of  an  executive  council  is  voted  down,  he  has 
but  two  courses  before  him  :  to  resign,  or  else  to  support 
the  decision  of  his  colleagues,  if  only  by  hie  silence  loyally 
observed  in  private  as  well  as  in  public.  Mr.  Balfour  once 
declared  that  he  had  often  supported  in  public  debate 
proposals  which  he  had  opposed  in  the  privacy  of  the 
cabinet.  Every  man  with  experience  of  public  affairs 
knows  that  this  is  an  essential  condition  of  executive  action. 
Before  a  member  of  an  executive  is  at  liberty  to  explain 
his  differences  with  his  colleagues  he  must  quit  it.  They 
must  cease  to  be  colleagues.  In  executives  there  must  be 
unity,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  selection  of  his 
colleagues  is  usually  left  to  the  head  of  the  government. 
The  principle  of  electing  the  cabinet  by  the  caucus  of  the 
party  in  power,  introduced  in  Australia,  has  now,  I  believe, 
been  dkcarded  as  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  the 
cabinet. 

§  8.  Proposals  are  on  foot  to  Introduce  two  Indian  mem- 
bers into  the  executives  here,  and  I  very  much  hope  they  will 
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be  adopted.  But  the  suggestion  that  these  two  members 
should  be  elected  by  the  non-official  members  strikes  at 
the  root  of  the  first  principle  of  executive  government. 
Responsibility  of  an  executive  means  that  the  members  of 
that  executive  are  appointed  and  can  be  removed  by  the 
authority  which  appointe  them.  It  means,  therefore,  that 
they  must  be  able  to  explain  their  conduct  to  that  authority. 
This  proposal  means  that  while  three  members  of  an  execu- 
tive council  are  to  remain  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  two  others  are  to  be  made  responsible  to  the 
elected  members.  When  they  differ  from  their  colleagues 
they  are  placed  in  a  wholly  false  position.  If  they  are  loyal 
to  their  coUeeigues,  they  cannot  explain  their  position  to 
their  electorate.  Nor  can  they  explain  their  position  to 
their  electorate  without  divulging  the  secrets  of  council. 
And  if,  to  escape  the  falsity  of  this  position,  they  resign, 
how  then  are  their  places  to  be  filled  7  The  same  electorate 
can  only  return  two  new  members  charged  to  maintain  the 
difference  with  those  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Such  an  arrangement  can  be  fruitful  in  nothing  but  mis- 
understanding  and  anger,  leading  to  deadlock.  If,  as  I 
hope,  there  are  to  be  more  Indian  members,  they  most  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  be  responsible 
to  him  on  the  same  footing  as  their  colleagues.  Or  else 
all  must  be  responsible  to  an  electorate  on  the  same  footing. 

§  ft.  We  may  now  turn  to  plans  for  increasing  control  over 
all  the  functions  of  government  as  apphed  to  the  existing 
legislatures.  The  steps  which  can  be  taken  in  this  direction 
are  few  and  easy  to  trace. 

The  first  step  is  to  give  the  elected  members  a  clear  and 
decisive  majority. 

The  second  step  is  to  divide  the  estimates  into  two 
sections,  one  containing  police  and  other  items  of  vital 
importance,  to  be  reserved  as  at  present  to  the  control  of 
the  executive  ;  the  other  section  containing  items  which 
are  left  at  the  disposal  of  a  legislature  in  which  elected 
members  have  the  decisive  voice. 

The  third  and  last  stage  is  to  submit  the  whole  budget, 
that  is  to  say  supply,  to  the  control  of  the  legislature. 

§  10.  To  begin  with,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  word 
'  control '  may  mean  either  of  two  things.  It  may  mean 
the  power  of  deciding  that  things  are  to  be  done.  It  may 
also  be  used  to  mean  a  power  of  deciding  that  they  are  not 
to  be  done.  If  the  fabric  of  society  is  to  be  maintained,  the 
government  must  in  the  last  resort  have  power  to  do  any- 
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thing  necessary  to  maintain  it.  Before  taking  a  decision, 
it  may  expose  itself  studiously  to  the  influence  of  external 
opinion.  It  may  modify  its  policy  in  a  great  variety  of 
details  to  meet  a  great  variety  of  views.  But  in  the  last 
analysis  it  will  be  faced  by  the  necessity  of  making  deCisionB 
which  conflict  with  certain  feelings  and  views.  There  may 
be  all  kinds  of  knowledge  which  a  government  lacks  and 
which  outside  opinion  can  supply.  But  there  is  a  kind  of 
knowledge  which  actual  responsibility,  and  that  alone,  can 
supply.  A  government  which  cannot  or  will  not  in  the 
last  resort  apply  that  knowledge,  and  interpret  it  into 
action,  is  doomed  ;  and  the  community  it  governs  is  also 
doomed  to  anarchy,  A  government  may  know  that  order 
cannot  be  enforced  unless  criminals  are  convicted,  and  that 
criminals  cannot  be  convicted  unless  adequate  protection 
can  be  given  to  witnesses.  The  existing  law  may  not  enable 
them  to  give  this  protection.  The  law  must  be  changed, 
and,  unless  the  necessary  legislation  can  be  passed,  crime 
will  increase  until  social  order  is  destroyed.  In  England 
a  government  which  cannot  pass  such  legislation  as  it 
feels  to  be  necessary,  resigns.  Another  assumes  its  respon- 
sibility ;  and  that  responsibility  brings  the  same  knowledge, 
until  both  parties  are  convinced  by  experience  of  the 
necessity  of  making  the  cbitnge  in  the  law  required.  But 
in  India  the  existing  executives  cannot  be  removed  by  the 
l^Ulatures,  and,  if  they  are  to  maintain  order,  cannot  be 
divested  of  power  to  pass  necessary  laws  however  unpopular. 
They  may  and  should  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  to  the  utmost.  But  in  the  last  analysis  they  must 
have  the  power  to  decide  which  responsibility  for  main- 
taining order  places  upon  them.  The  control  which  a  govern- 
ment must  have  cannot  be  divided.  It  can  only  be  under- 
mined and  gradually  destroyed. 

§  11.  The  flrst  step  in  all  these  schemes  is  to  give  the 
elected  members  a  clear  and  decisive  majority.  When  this 
is  done  there  is  no  reason  for  keeping  a  small  phalanx  of 
official  voters,  who  are  not  needed  to  speak,  at  the  disposal 
of  government.  They  are  not  needed  when  measures  are 
popular ;  they  are  perfectly  useless  when  measures  are 
resented.  Indeed,  they  are  worse  than  useless,  because 
their  presence  is  exanwrating.  Mr.  Gokhale  proposed  that 
the  official  members  should  not  be  more  than  were  necessary 
for  explaining  the  government  case.  He  seems  to  have 
realized  that  their  votes  cease  to  have  any  value  as  a  safe- 
guard the  moment  they  are  reduced  to  a  clear  minority. 
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The  proposal  to  give  a  clear,  decisive  majority  of  elected 
memberH  is  equivalent  to  placing  the  executive  at  the  mercy 
of  a  wholly  elective  council,  unable  to  change  the  govern- 
ment and  with  no  respooeibihty  for  seeing  that  it  is  carried 
OD.  The  question  which  ought  to  be  considered  is  whether 
any  government  under  any  circumstances  ought  to  face 
that  position. 

§  12.  I  know  what  is  in  the  back  of  the  minds  of  some  of 
those  who  advocate  such  measures.  They  believe  that  the 
'  influence '  of  Government  with  a  balance  of  members 
will  suffice  to  secure  them  enough  votes  on  most  critdcaJ 
divisions.  In  its  power  of  patronage,  and  of  conferring 
titles  and  dignities,  any  government  in  India  has  means  of 
influence  far  greater  than  exist  elsewhere.  It  is  the  most 
upright  government  in  the  world  ;  and  yet,  if  you  put 
it  in  such  a  position,  it  will  infallibly  yield  to  such  tempta- 
tion, without  realizing,  to  begin  with,  that  it  is  doing  so. 
In  any  case  it  wiU  suffer  from  the  beUef  in  the  minds  of  its 
opponents  that  such  means  are  used.  In  India  it  cumot 
escape  that  imputation.  Under  the  existing  system  the 
imputation  is  a&eady  being  made. 

§  13.  The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  first  stage,  that  in 
wlueh  the  control  of  legislation  is  abandoned  by  the  executive 
to  the  elected  majority  of  the  legislature.  We  now  come  to 
the  second  stage,  that  in  which  the  executive  retains  contrd 
of  funds  needed  for  pohce  and  other  vital  services,  while 
abandoning  the  appropriation  of  the  balance  of  the  revenue 
to  the  elected  members.  To  begin  with,  this  concession  is 
largely  illusory,  because  the  real  bone  of  contention  is  the 
allocation  of  funds  between  police  and  education,  that  is 
to  say,  between  the  two  different  sections  of  the  estimates. 
The  arrangement  will  not  prevent  elect>ed  members  from 
attacking  the  executive  for  appropriating  too  much  revMine 
for  police,  and  for  leaving  too  little  for  the  heads  submitted 
to  the  control  of  the  legislature.  The  president  can  scarcely 
rule  such  speeches  out  of  order.  They  will  flgure  conspicu- 
ously in  every  budget  debate,  and  help  to  f^gravate  the 
Euhhc  temper.  Now  it  is  noticeable  that,  in  the  provincial 
tgislatures,  attacks  on  the  Government  of  India  for  their 
military  expenditure  play  little  part,  and  unless  sufficiently 
veiled,  could  be  ruled  out  of  order  from  the  chair.  In  the 
district  boards  attacks  on  the  provincial  government  for 
not  reducing  police  expenditure,  in  order  to  give  the  boards 
more  revenue  for  education,  are  not  heard  at  all. 
§  14.   One  reason  is  that  the  financial  relations  of  the 
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province  with  India,  and  those  of  the  district  with  the 
province,  are  settled  by  contracts  covering  a'^riod  of  years. 
But  the  division  of  the  revenue  into  two  parte — one  reserved 
to  the  control  of  government,  and  the  other  submitted  to 
the  control  of  the  lerislature— can  scarcely  be  made  on  a 
fixed  basis.  It  will  nave  to  be  adjusted  every  year,  and 
the  readjustment  will  be  the  occasion  of  most  exasperating 
discussions. 

§  15.  The  executive  know  that  if  they  are  to  do  their  duty 
and  to  maintain  order,  they  must  spend  so  much  on  police. 
They  cannot  afford  the  balances  demanded  by  the  elected 
members  for  their  own  section  of  the  estimates,  without 
imposing  new  taxation.  If  elected  members  wish  to  spend 
more  money  on  education,  there  must  be  fresh  taxation. 
Now  it  is  a  sacred  principle  of  public  finance,  in  the  most 
democratic  countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth  like 
Australia,  that  proposals  for  new  taxation  must  be  initiated 
and  framed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  not  by 
private  members  in  the  legislature.  The  executive  may 
listen  to  suggestions  from  the  legislature,  but  the  formal 
proposal  must  be  made  and  embodied  in  a  BUI  by  the 
executive.  In  India,  at  any  rate,  the  whole  responsibiUty 
for  the  new  tax,  and  all  the  unpopularity  accruing  therefrom, 
will  rest  on  the  executive. 

§  16.  The  able  administrator,  whose  proposals  I  am  criti- 
cizing, remarks  :  '  No  official  can  satisfactorily  serve  two 
masters,  whose  instructions  will  be  conflicting,  without 
jneglecting  the  interests  of  one.'  It  will  readily  be  seen, 
however,  that  the  proposal  to  divide  the  estimates  into  two 
parts  violates  this  principle.  The  executive  is  to  reserve 
control  over  one  part  of  the  estimates,  yielding  control  of 
the  other  part  to  the  legislature.  The  executive  is  to  be 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  one  part  of  the 
estimates,  and  to  the  legislature  for  another  part.  For 
the  lupslators  have  no  other  executive  of  their  own.  To 
give  them  a  separate  executive  for  the  matters  assigned 
to  their  control  is  the  very  proposal  which  my  critic 
condemns. 

§  17.  So  much  for  the  second  sta^e  ;  and  now  we  come 
to  the  third  and  last  stage,  that  in  which  the  l^^lators  are 
given  the  whole  control  of  supply  as  well  as  of  legislatioo, 
the  executive,  still  remaining  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  executive  can  pass  no  laws,  and  obtain  no 
money,  except  by  the  will  of  an  elected  l^slature.  But  the 
legislature  cannot  remove  the  executive.    The  Government 
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Ib  only  removable  by,  and  is,  therefore,  still  responsible  to, 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Of  such  an  arrangement  it  can 
only  be  said  that  it  must  from  its  nature  lead,  and  has  in 
experience  always  led,  to  a  constitutional  deadlock,  the 
paralysis  of  government  and  consequent  social  disorder. 
The  results  of  such  a  condition  in  a  country  like  India  can 
best  be  judged  by  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  there. 

§  18.  So  far  I  have  been  discussing  proposals  which  are 
the  necessary  and  logical  outcome  of  the  Minto-Morley 
reforms.  Schemes  devised  on  that  principle  differ  mainly 
in  the  distance  they  propose  to  go  down  one  and  the  same 
road  which  ends  in  a  precipice.  The  Congress  League 
scheme  would  lead  India  to  the  very  brink.  To  take  one  of 
its  provisions  only,  it  is  laid  down  that  executives,  whether 
national  or  provincial,  arc  bound  by  a  resolution  twice 
passed  within  thirteen  months,  despite  the  veto  of  the 
Governor-General.  Let  us  take  two  not  improbable  cases. 
Suppose  that  a  resolution  is  twice  passed,  obliging  the 
executive  to  make  primary  education  universal  and  com- 
pulsory within  a  given  time.  Such  a  step  would  involve 
a  vast  increase  of  taxation.  But  the  whole  onus  of  framing 
the  necessary  measures  of  taxation  is  left  to  the  executive. 
That  the  legislature  would  shrink  from  passing  such  measures 
is  more  than  probable.  The  executive  would  then  be  in 
a  position  of  having  to  execute  orders  without  tlie  means 
of  doing  HO.  The  legislature  is  to  have  power  of  issuing 
orders  without  the  obligation  of  providing  the  funds  to 
pay  the  cost.  Such  a  sclieme  is  impossible  from  the  outset. 
It  is  also  the  negation  of  responsible  government. 

§  19.  Then  again  the  legislature  might  order  the  executive 
to  reduce  the  expenditure  on  police  ijy  one  half.  Such 
orders  might  involve  an  actual  violation  of  contracts  legally 
binding  on  government.  It  might  also,  in  the  judgement 
of  the  executive,  involve  an  outbreak  of  public  disorder. 
The  opinion  of  the  Govenior-General  would  already  have 
been  recorded  in  his  abortive  veto,  which  would  certainly 
not  have  been  given  without  reference  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  As  public  spirited  and  honourable  men,  the 
executive,  and  indeed  the  Governor-General  himself,  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  resign.  The  Secretary  of  Kta.te  could 
not  find  others  to  take  their  place,  and.  without  violating 
his  conscience,  could  not  ask  them  to  do  so.  A  deadlock 
with  all  its  perils  would  be  the  result.  '  I  would  press  ', 
Avrites  one  of  the  advocates  of  this  scheme,  '  for  substantial 
control  of  government  until  we  can  get  responsible  govem- 
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ment.  The  step  from  the  former  to  the  latter  will  not  be 
a  long  one.' ' 

§  20.  As  one  who  desires  to  see  responsible  government 
established  in  India  an  quickly  as  possible,  I  venture  to  differ. 
Responsible  government  can  and  will  be  attained  by 
straightforward  meants.  It  will  not  be  attained  by  means 
designed  to  destroy  all  government  in  the  process. 

§21.  The  vital  defect  of  the  Minto-Morley  principle  is 
that  it  leaves  the  whole  responsibility  for  government  on 
one  set  of  men,  while  rapidly  transferring  power  to  another 
set  of  men.  It  operates  to  render  electorates  less  fit  for 
responsible  government,  instead  of  more  so.  It  creates  a 
situation  eminently  calculated  to  exasperate  the  executive 
and  legislature  with  each  other,  and  therefore  to  throw  the 
British  Government  and  the  Indian  community  at  large 
into  a  posture  of  mutual  antagonism.  The  elected  members, 
imtempered  by  any  prospect  of  having  to  conduct  the 
government  themselves,  have  everj'thing  to  gain  by  harassing 
government,  and  preventing  it  from  passing  the  measures 
which  it  knows  to  be  vital.  In  actual  practice  what  happens 
is,  not  that  government  is  defeated,  but  rather  that  it 
shrinks  from  proposing  measures  which  it  knows  it  cannot 
pass.  The  nerves  of  the  state  are  slowly  but  surely  paralysed. 
The  elements  of  disorder  grow  and  raise  thfir  heads.  Ever^' 
necessary  measure  for  preserving  order  is  denounced  as 
an  act  of  tyranny.  The  foundations  of  law  decay,  until 
suddenly,  as  in  Ireland,  the  whole  structure  collapses, 
order  has  to  be  restored  at  the  cost  of  bloodshed,  and  the 
growth  of  constitutional  government  is  indefinitely  post- 
poned. No  government  suffering  from  creeping  paralysis 
can  maintain  its  prestige.  Even  in  India  the  prestige  of 
government  does  not  depend  upon  outward  show,  upon 
ceremonies,  uniforms,  salutes,  and  the  like,  but  simply 
on  ability  to  discharge  its  functions.  I  regard  the  future 
establishment  of  responsible  government  in  India  as  the 
greatest  achievement  in  which  my  own  race  can  share. 
But  government,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  revolution 
are  discovering,  is  the  only  po.ssible  basis  of  self-government. 
Home  rule  could  be  given  to  Scotland  or  Wales,  if  they 
asked  for  it.  to-morrow.  The  real  difficulty  of  giving  it  to 
Ireland  is  that  government  has  never  been  firmly  estab- 
lished in  that  country.  In  India  no  measures  are  real  steps 
to  self-government  which  operate  to  render  it  ungovernable 
in  tlie  process.  Under  the  plan  proposed,  no  elective 
'  Lcttpr  to  the  Brngakr,  dateil  November  22,  1917. 
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member  of  the  legiBtature  contracts  any  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  order.  He  merely  develops  into  a  hostile 
critic  of  the  government's  endeavour  to  do  so.  He  is  given 
no  chance  of  demonstrating  any  capacity  to  get  things  done. 
Popular  leaders  are  brought  to  the  front  mainly  by  ability 
to  harass  the  government  in  trying  to  do  them.  There  is 
no  gradual  tranter  of  responsibility.  When  public  irritation 
hcM  been  raised  to  boiling  point,  and  the  final  deiullock  i^ 
reiwhed,  the  only  further  concession  which  remains  is  to 
make  the  executive  reBponsible  to,  and  therefore,  removable 
_  by,  the  legislature.  This  means  the  institution  of  responsible 
government  at  one  stroke  in  a  community  where  electors 
and  legislators  have  been  given  no  previous  exercise  in 
politick  control.  The  intermediate  stage  of  divided  control 
18  so  eminently  calculated  to  produce  public  irritation  that 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  far  safer  to  take  this  step  at  the 
outset.  That  course,  however,  is  specifically  rejected  in  the 
recent  prononucement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  it  does  not 
therefore  come  witJiin  the  scope  of  thrae  notes  to  discuss  it. 


LETTER  V 

THE  FRUITS  OF  EXPERIENCE 

g  1 .  The  fact  is  that  uo  system  will  succeed  under  which  it 
is  not  possible  in  the  last  instance  to  secure  harmony  between 
the  executive  and  legislature  in  matters  essential  to  govern- 
ment. The  discovery  of  the  means  whereby  this  can  be 
done  in  a  government  based  on  election  is  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  England  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  glancing  at  the 
manner  in  which  that  discovery  was  arrived  at.  In  the 
early  Middle  Ages  the  King  ruled  and  enacted  the  laws. 
Then  came  the  stage  at  which  Parliament  had  acquired  the 
sole  right  of  making  laws  and  voting  supply,  while  the 
executive  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  King  and  his 
ministers.  There  were  no  legitimate  means  of  harmonizing 
the  action  of  the  executive  and  legislature,  and  conflict 
between  the  two,  mitigated  by  corruption  of  Parliament  by 
the  Crown,  was  the  keynote  of  the  constitutional  struggles 
of  the  seventeenth  century  which  ended  in  the  downf^u  of 
the  Stuart  line.  The  first  two  Hanoverian  kings,  who 
succeeded  the  Stuarts,  were  foreigners  who  knew  no  English 
and  were  mainly  interested  in  their  German  dominions. 
The  government  of  Great  Britain  they  left  to  ministers  who 
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could  control  the  House  of  Commons.  George  III,  who 
knew  English,  and  was  more  interested  in  his  British  than 
in  his  German  dominions,  tried  to  go  back  on  this  system. 
By  wholesale  corruption  he  endeavoured  to  make  Parliament 
amenable  to  hia  will,  and  chose  as  his  ministers,  not  the  real 
popular  leaders,  but  men  who  would  stoop  to  be  instruments 
of  corruption.  One  result  was  the  loss  of  America.  The 
situation  -  was  saved  by  the  fact  that  the  younger  Pitt, 
the  popular  leader,  gained  a  great  ascendfuioy  over  the 
King,  whose  mind  presently  began  to  fail.  The  principle 
that  the  King  must  choose  as  Mb  ministers  men  who  for 
the  time  being  were  able  to  command  a  majority  in  the 
legislature,  was  gradually  established.  The  priinciple  was 
finially  confirmed  with  the  advent  to  the  throne  of  a  girl 
Queen  in  1837,  Thenceforward  the  Sovereign  was  removed 
from  the  position  of  ruler  to  that  of  an  hereditary  president 
in  a  commonwealth.  The  power  of  the  mediaeval  Sovereign 
passed  to  the  leaders,  who,  for  the  time  being,  were  able  to 
command  a  majority  in  Parliament.  This  command  of 
the  legislature  was  the  condition  of  office.  Resp(msible 
government  is  simply  a  TTieans  of  securing  that  the  executive 
can  control  the  legialature,  the  necessary  condition  of  aU 
government. 

§  2.  The  history  of  constitutional  government  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies  enforces  the  same  lesson. 

g  3.  The  Scottish  parliament  first  came  into  efiective  being 
in  the  struggle  with  the  Stuarts.  The  crisis  b^an  when,  in 
1693,  the  Scottish  parliament  passed  a  Bill  fatal  to  the 
monopoly  of  the  English  East  India  Company.  Tweeddale, 
the  King's  minister,  yielding  to  his  feelings  aa  a  Scottish 
nationalist,  disobeyed  the  orders  of  William  III  and  ratified 
the  Bill.  Serious  complications  with  Spain  were  the  result, 
and  finally  the  financial  niin  of  Scotland.  The  efforts  made 
to  render  the  system  workable  by  corruption  broke  down. 
Nationalist  feeling  was  too  strong  for  such  expedients.  The 
crisis  was  precipitated  in  1701,  when  the  Scottish  parliament  ■ 
refused  to  pass  a  Bill  providing;  that  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  same  King  should  succeed  to  the  Scottish  as  to 
the  English  throne.  Separation  and  war  were  avoided  by 
the  merging  of  the  English  and  Scottish  parliaments  in  one 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The  problem  of  securing  har- 
mony between  the  legislatures  and  executives  in  both 
countries  was  thu?  consolidated  and  transferred  to  West- 
minster to  find  its  solution  there  a  century  later. 

§  4.  The  very  same  problem  was  provoked  by  the  Irish 
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parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  problran  was 
partly  aolved  by  Poyning's  law,  which  deprived  the  Irifib 
parliament  of  all  power  of  initiative.  Many  other  causes 
were  operating  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  order  in 
Ireland.  The  system,  such  as  it  was,  was  worked  by  open 
oorruption.  For  vatae  paid  in  titles,  patron^e,  and  coin, 
certain  powerful  iamilira,  called  the  '  Undertakers  ',  made 
themselves  responsible  for  obtaining  in  the  l^islature  the 
majorities  required  by  the  Irish  executive.  But  again 
nationalist  feeling  was  too  strong  for  corruption.  In  1782, 
in  the  throes  of  the  American  War,  Poyning'a  law  was 
repealed,  and  Ireland  was  given  a  constitution  strictlv 
comparable  with  that  which  is  now  proposed  for  India. 
Corruption  was  worked  to  the  full ;  but  government 
atrophied,  till,  in  1798,  Ireland  was  a  scene  of  weltering  chaos 
and  bloodshed.  The  remedy  was  found  by  merging  the  Irish 
in  the  British  Parliament.  The  difficulty  of  granting  Home 
Rule  to  Ireland  to-day  largely  has  its  roots  in  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 

§  5.  In  the  American  colonies  the  same  system  obtained 
from  the  outset.  The  executives  could  not  obtain  the  Iaws 
necessary  to  secure  order  between  the  colonists  and  the 
Indiana,  nor  yet  the  revenues  needed  for  purely  American 
purposes.  The  result  was  the  revolution  and  secession  of 
the  colonies.  The  position  had  then  to  be  faced  by  Wash- 
ington. The  basic  elements  of  American  society  were  draws 
from  the  most  law-abiding  classee  in  England.  But  Washing- 
ton found  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  society  which  had 
gown  unused  to  the  restraints  of  any  government  whatever, 
iplored  to  use  his  great  influence  to  restore  order  in 
Massachusetts,  he  repued  with  the  memorable  aphoriam 
'  Influence  is  not  government '.  Charged  with  the  task 
oi  creating  an  American  government,  he  solved  the  problem 
by  making  the  executive  and  legislature  amenable  to  the 
same  electorate.  In  a  rigid  and  imperfect  manner  he 
-anticipated  the  great  discovery  of  responsible  government, 
which  had  yet  to  be  made  in  England. 

§  6.  The  same  features  as  had  vitiated  the  American  system 
were  reproduced  under  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  in 
the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Iiower  Canada.  The  l^psla- 
tures  were  elective,  while  the  executives,  though  munly 
if  not  entirely  consisting  of  Canadians,  were  appomted  from 
England.  Chronic  and  increasing  friction  were  the  result, 
leading  to  deadlock,  and  ending  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  two  rebellions,  one  in  each  province. 
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Lord  Durham  was  tbeo  sent  out,  and  produced  a  report  on 
the  whole  situation,  which  first  explained  to  EngUshmen  the 
natiire  of  the  great  discovery  they  had  made  at  home — 
responsible  government.  Durham  recommended  its  applica- 
tion to  Canada.  He  pointed  out  that  no  executive  can 
continue  to  discharge  its  functions  imless  it  can  control  the 
legislature.  This,  however,  wm  impossible,  where,  as  in 
Canada,  the  mainspring  of  the  executive  was  in  London, 
while  the  mainspring  of  the  legislature  was  in  Canada. 
The  Imperial  Government  must  either  abolish  the  elective 
principle  in  the  legislature,  and  so  make  it  subordinate  to 
the  executive,  or  else  place  the  executive  in  the  hands  of 
the  leaders  who  controlled  the  legislature  for  the  time 
being.  The  power  of  the  executive  to  cany  laws,  money 
and  otherwise,  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Queen  s 
government,  was  an  absolute  necessity.  His  advice  was 
taken,  and  applied,  not  only  to  Canada,  but  also  to  other 
parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  wherever  the  material 
for  fbdequate  electorates  already  existed. 

§  7.  The  system  condemned  by  Durham  was  recently 
revived  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  Lyttelton  con- 
stitution of  1906.  The  files  of  Hanaard  are  not  accessible, 
but  I  ventiire  to  suggest  that,  if  any  one  wiU  search  them, 
he  will  find  that  the  case  urged  against  that  measure  by  the 
Liberal  opposition  rests  on  the  considerations  adduced  in 
these  pages.  That  constitution  never  came  into  force ; 
but,  had  it  done  so,  no  one,  in  the  light  of  after  events,  can 
doubt  that  it  would  have  come  to  a  deadlock  in  the  first 
session.  The  Appropriation  Bill  would  never  have  been 
passed,  and  the  governor  would  have  been  faced  with  the 
same  situation  as  confronted  Durham  in  Canada. 

§  8.  In  all  these  cases,  be  it  noted,  the  materials  for  elector- 
ates existed  already.  These  struggles  were  not,  in  fact,  the 
exercise  which  fitted  electorates  for  responsible  government. 
Rather  they  resulted  from  communities  already  fit  for 
seU-eovemment,  who  were  feeling  about  in  the  darkness, 
until  they  discovered  by  trial,  failure,  and  retrial,  the 
mechanism  whereby  the  action  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
ture could  be  harmonized  on  the  basis  of  popular  government. 
The  lesson  of  these  blunders  can  be  read.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  repeating  them  in  a  country  like  India,  but 
infiniteperil by  reason  of  the  irritation  they  cause. 

§  9.  The  experience  gained  on  this  subject  in  various  parts 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  is  ably  reviewed  by  A.  Law- 
rence Lowell,  the  president  of  Harvard  University,  in  the 
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second  volume  of  hiri  standard  work,  The  Governtnenl  of 
England,  which  is,  by  the  way,  on  the  syllabus  of  the 
Calcutta  University.  He  then  goes  on  to  examine  two  cases 
in  which  the  Imperial  Government,  having  advanced  along 
the  lines  now  proposed  in  India,  had  to  go  back  instead  of 
advancing  to  responsible  government. 

THE  CROWN  COLONIES 

'  Tlie  old  system  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  coupled 
with  a  ieRislature  eleiited  by  the  people,  has  disappeared  also  in 
moKt  of  the  colonies  whose  inhabitants  are  iint  mainly  of  European 
origin,  but  in  this  case  the  evolution  has  proceeded  in  the  opposit* 
'  direction.  And  here  it  may  be  ol>scrved  that  in  some  colonieH 
where  the  population  was  white  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  no  longer 
90  now  ;  not  in  consequence  of  anv  great  change  m  the  proportion 
of  the  raises,  but  because  however  numerous  the  slaves  might  be, 
thev  were,  until  freed,  of  no  political  arcoimt.  In  this  wav  most  of 
the  British  West  Indies,  where  formerly  the  Europeans  were  almost 
alone  considered,  are  now  filled  with  a  teeming  five  population,  of 
which  the  whites  form  a  very  small  part. 

The  history  of  -lamaiea  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  transforma- 
liims  by  which  the  earlier  form  of  }rovernment  has  been  turned 
into  that  of  a  modern  crown  colony.  Captured  from  the  Spaniards 
in  lfi5.'j,  the  i.-iland  was  rapidly  settled  by  Englishmen,  and  Lord 
Windsor,  on  liis  appointment  as  Governor  in  1663,  was  instructed 
to  call  legislative  assembhes  according  lo  the  custom  of  the  other 
eolonies.  Thus  a  government  of  the  familiar  type  was  created. 
with  a  royal  governor,  an  appointed  council,  and  an  elected  assembly. 
A  score  of  years  had  not  passed  before  friction  with  England  began, 
and  although  in  this  instance  matters  were  soon  adjusted,  troubles 
arose  again  later,  and  throughout  the  eightpenth  century  we  find 
in  a  milder  form  quarrels,  of  the  same  nature  as  in  the  North 
American  colonies,  constantly  breaking  out  between  the  Governor 
and  the  .\sseml)ly.  That  body  refused  for  years  to  vote  a  permanent 
revenue,  and  made  appropriations  to  be  expended  only  by  officers 
appointed  by  itself.  In  fact,  by  a  scries  of  local  acts  the  collection 
and  expenditure  of  the  revenue  was  taken  almost-  entirely  out  of  the 
liands  of  the  Governor,  and  transferred  to  commis.ii oners  who  were 
really  the  membei-s  of  the  Assembly  under  another  name.  Had  the 
island  been  inhabited  onlv  by  Englishmen,  the.se  difficulties  might 
eventually  have  led.  as  in  (,'aiuuia.  to  the  giant  of  a  responsible 
ministry  ;  but  the  ]ire.sence  of  slaves,  ten  times  as  numerous  as 
the  free  wliites.  led  in  the  nineteenth  cen1\iry  to  both  economic 
and  political  upheavals. 

In  T807  Parliament  forbade  the  .■^lave  trade,   and  this  caused 

'   Tlif  dorrnimfiii  of  Engkinii.  by  A.  LawTenec  I^well,  vol.  ii,  ehap.  Ivi, 
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a  scarcity  of  labour  in  Jamaica.  In  1833  it  WPiit  much  furthei', 
and  against  a  protest  of  the  Assembly  denying  its  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  island,  it  aboHahed  slavery,  granting 
to  the  planters  a  compensation  which  they  regarded  as  wholly 
inadequate.  As  the  negi'ues  in  that  climate  could  easily  get  a  living 
from  unoccupied  lands,  without  working  for  wages,  emancipation 
struck  a  severe  bkiw  at  the  industries  of  the  colony.  In  1838  Parlia- 
ment again  undertook  to  legislate  about  the  domestic  concerns  of 
the  island  ;  this  time  by  an  act  which  took  the  regulation  of  prisons 
out  of  the  li&uds  of  the  local  authorities.  Whereupon  the  Assembly 
in  cunsideTatioD  of  '  tlie  aggressions  which  the  British  Parliament 
continue  to  make  nn  the  rights  of  the  people  '  of  the  colony,  resolved 
to  'abstain  from  any  legislative  function,  except  such  as  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  inviolate  the  faith  of  the  island  with  the  public 
creditor  '.  The  English  ministry  then  brought  in  a  bill  to  suspend 
the  constitution  of  Jamaica.  This,  however,  was  so  nearly  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Cabinet  resigned,  and  although 
Sir  Robert  Peel  failed  to  form  a  ministry  on  account  of  the  taniou.t 
'  Bedchamber  Question  '.  Melbourne  on  returning  to  power  made  no 
second  attempt  tii  pass  the  bill. 

The  planters  must  have  felt  that  England  was  hounding  them 
to  their  ruin,  for  in  T846  the  foundations  of  their  former  prosperity 
were  undermined  still  further  bv  the  adoption  of  free  trade,  and 
the  removal  of  ]ireferential  tiiriffs  in  favour  of  sugar  from  the  British 
We.st  Indies.  The  Assembly,  under  the  pressure  of  economic 
distress,  passed  reti-enchment  bills,  which  the  appointed  Council 
rejected  as  a  breach  of  public  faith,  and  the  deadlock  continued 
until,  by  the  offer  of  a  loan  of  half  a  million  pounds,  the  Assembly 
was  induced  in  185-1  to  consent  to  a  revision  of  its  fundamental  laws. 
The  new  constitution  of  that  year  enlarged  the  powers  of  the 
(lovernor  in  various  ways  ;  among  others  by  transferring  to  him 
the  functions  hitherto  exercised  by  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
when  acting  as  commissioners  for  collecting  aii<l  expending  the 
rrvenne  ;  and  although  he  was  to  be  as.sisted  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  by  an  Executive  Committee  composed  of  three  jnembers 
of  the  Assembly  and  one  of  the  C(nincil,  those  members  were  to  be 
selected  by  him. 

For  half  a  dozen  years  the  new  machinery  worked  well  enough, 
but  the  opportunity  for  political  deadlocks  had  by  no  means  been 
removed,  and  in  Mi&i  strife  between  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly 
began  afresh.  The  first  occasion  therefore  was  a  question  about  the 
responsibility  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  an  over- expenditure  ; 
but  the  quarrel,  as  often  happens,  wandered  off  into  other  paths, 
and  might  have  continued  merrilv  <m  its  wav  had  not  an  alarming 
insurrection  of  t!ic  negroes  broken  out  in  1865.  Governor  Eyre 
was  accu.sed  of  cnicltv  in  suppressing  it.  but  his  action,  which  was 
vigorous  and  decisive,  won  the  admiration  r)f  the  while  ]ic(q)lc. 
They  had.  in  fact,  been  thoroughly  frightened,  and  were  ready  to 
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surrender  their  political  rights  for  the  sake  of  having  a  strong 
executive.  At  the  close  of  1866,  therefore,  the  legislature  of  Januica 
authorized  the  Queen  to  create  a  new  govemmetit  for  the  island, 
and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  the  elective  Assembly,  after  a  life  of 
two  hundred  years,  came  to  an  end. 

Under  the  constitution,  which  went  into  effect  in  1867,  the  island 
became  a  crown  colony  with  a  single  Legislative  Council,  composed 
of  six  official  and  six  unofficial  members,  all  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  The  former  were  the  principal  officers  of  state  in  the  ialaod. 
Bach  &a  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
Commander  of  the  Troops,  while  the  Qovemor  himself  acted  as 
chairman.  But  the  political  experiments  in  Jamaica  were  not  yet 
over.  After  a  few  years  the  planters  recovered  from  their  fright, 
and  longed  to  have  the  administration  of  public  affairs  once  more 
in  their  own  hands.  In  1876  they  sent  a  memorial  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  asking  that  the  inhabitants  might  have  representatives 
in  the  Council  and  might  control  the  revenues.  The  Secretary  of 
State  replied  that  a  suggestion  to  alter  the  constitution  so  recently 
established  could  not  be  entertained.  But  when  similar  petitions 
were  made  in  later  years,  the  government  yielded  to  the  extent  of 
permitting  half  of  the  seats  in  the  Council  to  be  elective.  The 
change  was  made  by  the  constitution  of  1864,  whereby  the  Council 
was  to  consist  of  the  Governor,  and  of  nine  appointed,'  and  nine 
elected,  members.  Inasmuch  as  the  Oovemor  could  control  the 
appointed  members,  such  an  arrangement  would  appear  to  place 
a  constant  majority  at  his  command,  but  this  result  was  modified 
by  a  provision  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  elective  members  on 
financial  questions,  or  a  unanimous  vote  of  those  members  on  any 
other  subject,  should  be  decisive,  unless  the  Oovemor  considered  the 
matter  of  paramount  public  importance.  In  other  words,  he  had 
piower  to  override  the  elected  members,  but  he  was  not  intended  to  use 
that  power  for  current  affairs. 

Except  for  a  few  changes  that  do  not  concern  us  here,  the  Con- 
stitution of  1884  remained  unaltered  until  1897,  when  the  Council 
was  enlarged  in  a  way  that  must  be  described  in  order  to  make 
clear  the  present  method  of  controlling  that  body.  The  elected 
members  were  increased  from  nine  to  fourteen,  one  for  each  of  the 
parishes  in  the  island.  At  the  same  time  the  official  and  appointed 
members  were  raised  only  to  ten,  or,  including  the  Governor,  to 
eleven,  but  he  was  empowered  to  add  four  more  if  a  question  of  great 
importance  made  it  necessary  to  do  so.  In  short,  he  was  nominally 
in  a  minority  in  the  Council,  but  as  a  last  resort  could  transform 
his  appointees  into  a  majority.  This  he  did  a  couple  of  years  later, 
after  a  long  series  of  altercations  with  the  elected  members,  chiefly 
on  the  subject  of  the  taxes.  Far  some  time  insular  finance  had  been 
perplexing.  There  had  been  deficits,  and  the  Governor  with  the 
appointed  members  felt  that  the  revenue  must  be  made  to  balance 
>  Four  of  them  offlcial,  and  Ave  unofiGcial. 
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the  expenditure ;  while  the  elected  membeis,  sufiering  under  the 
weight  of  the  existing  taxation,  were  loath  to  increase  theii  burdens. 
Finally,  in  1899,  the  Governor  proposed  a  tax  on  typewriters,  sewing- 
maohines;  boola,  and  magazines,  and  when  the  elected  members 
refused  to  vote  {ot  it,  he  made  appointments  to  the  four  additional 
seats  on  the  Coimcil.  The  step  was  taken  after  a  consultation  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and 
although  the  additional  members  resigned  soon  afterwards,  on  oa 
undertaking  by  the  elective  councillors  to  vote  for  the  tax,  their 
appointment  showed  that  the  home  government  was  prepared  in 
cases  of  serioas  disagreement  to  exert  its  authority  by  overpowering 
the  elective  element  in  the  Council. 

The  history  of  Jamaica  is  the  more  instructive,  because  the 
government  in  its  transition  from  the  old  type  to  its  present  form 
has  passed  through  an  imusual  vaiiety  of  metamorphoses.  It  has 
had  alongside  of  the  Governor  an  Assembly  wholly  elected,  a  single 
Legislative  Council  wholly  appointed,  and  a  Council  in  which  the 
elected  members  were,  or  could  be  made,  a  minority.  Each  of  these 
forms  is  still  found  in  the  crown  colonies,  but  save  in  a  very  few  cases 
the  first  of  them  has  disappeared  and  the  prevalent  types  are  those 
in  which  the  legislature  is  composed  exclusively,  or  for  the  major 
part,  of  appointed  members. 

A  more  recent  example  of  the  tendency  to  do  away  with  an 
elective  assembly,  where  full  responsible  government  cannot  be 
granted,  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Malta.  After  its  capture  from 
the  French  in  1800  the  island  was  at  first  under  the  sole  authority 
of  a  Governor,  who  was  often  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces 
there  ;  and  in  fact  it  is  the  great  importance  of  Malta  as  a  naval 
base  that  has  prevented  it  from  acquiring  any  large  measure  of  self- 
government.  Strategic  considerations  will  not  permit  the  people 
to  govern  themselves  as  they  please,  and  yet  the  inhabitants,  who 
enjoyed  a  representative  assembly  before  the  coming  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  are  so  numerous  that  the  post  cannot  be  treated,  like 
Gibraltar,  simply  as  a  garrison.  But  this  peculiar  condition,  which 
has  precluded  government  by  responsible  ministry  on  one  side,  and 
pure  mihtary  rule  on  the  other,  does  not  make  the 'political  events 
in  the  island  less  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining a  semi-populai  form  of  administration. 

An  advisory  council  was  associated  with  the  government  of 
Malta  in  1838-9,  but  no  trace  of  popular  re  presentation  was  intro- 
duced until  1849,  when  the  Crown  by  Letters  Patent  created  a  Council 
of  Qoverament,  composed  of  the  Goveraor  with  nine  appointed,  and 
eight  elected,  members.  This  gave  the  people  of  the  island  a  chance 
to  make  their  opinions  heaid,  but  not  to  make  them  prevail,  for  the 
government  always  had  a  majority  at  its  command,  and  at  times 
used  it  so  freely  as  to  foster  a  strong  desire  to  bring  the  local  adminis- 
tration under  real  popular  control.  The  agitation  continued  for 
many  years,  and  finally  a  plan  for  a  new  Council,  based  upon  petitions 
002 
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by  the  Haltese  themselves,  was  put  into  efiect  by  Letten  Patent 
of  1887.  It  reduced  the  appointed  members  to  six,  and  increased 
the  elected  ones  to  fourteen,  of  whom  ten  were  chosen  by  the 
ordinary  Toters,  while  the  clergy,  the  nobihty,  the  graduates  of  the 
university,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  had  one  representative 
apiece.  Thus  the  elected  members  preponderated  heavily,  and. 
what  is  more,  on  money  bills  their  yotes  alone  were  to  be  counted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ciown  had  not  only  the  usual  veto  and  an 
exclusive  right  to  initiate  measures  dealing  with  the  revenue,  but 
reserved  to  itself  an  ultimate  power  to  legislate  independently  by 
Order  in  Council, 

The  Maltese  soon  found  that  their  actual  control  over  the  govern- 
ment  was  less  than  they  had  expected,  and  as  early  as  1891,  aft^r 
the  elected  members  had  resigned  as  a  protest  against  the  policy  of 
the  Governor,  a  riot  was  caused  by  the  attempt  of  a  mob  to  over- 
awe the  Council.  DiBsensiona  continued,  with  resignation  as  an 
occasional  resource,  but  the  popular  party  had  no  specific  issue  as 
a  basis  for  opposition  until  1698.  In  that  year  Colonel  Hewson,  a 
British  army  officer,  who  had  given  evidence  in  English  as  a  witness, 
and  was  asked  to  sign  a  translation  of  it  into  Italian,  the  official 
language  of  the  court,  refused  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  read  what  he  was  required  to  sign.  Thereupon  he  was  com- 
mitted for  contempt  of  court ;  and  although  the  Governor  saved 
him  from  going  to  jail,  indignation  was  felt  that  a  British  officer 
should  be  ordered  to  prison  by  a  British  court  for  refusins  to  sign 
a  statement  in  a  foreign  tongue  that  he  did  not  understand. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  directed  the  Governor  to  lay  before  the  Council 
ordinances  making  English  as  well  as  Italian  the  official  language 
of  the  courts,  and  when  the  Council  rejected  them,  they  were 
enacted  by  Order  in  Council  in  March  1899.  The  elected  members 
protested,  resigned,  were  returned  again  without  opposition,  and 
then  refused  to  pass  money  bills,  which  were  in  turn  put  in  force  by 
Order  in  Council. 

The  question  of  language  involved  a  sin^lar  state  of  afiairs. 
Italian,  which  had  been  substituted  for  Latin  in  the  courts  after 
the  English  occupation,  was  the  tongue  of  the  educated  classes 
but  not  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  who  speak  Maltese, 
a  dialect  based  upon  Arabic,  It  could  fairiy  be  asserted,  therefore, 
that  English  was  quite  as  appropriate  an  official  language  as  Italian. 
The  question  affected  the  schoola  as  well  as  the  courts.  Some  time 
before  a  plan  had  been  put  in  force  whereby  the  children  were 
taught  Maltese  in  the  two  youngest  classes,  and  then  the  parents 
were  allowed  to  choose  whether  they  should  study  English  or  Italian, 
with  the  result  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  chose  the 
former.  But  now  the  elected  members  of  the  Council,  claiming  that 
the  choice  of  the  parents  was  not  really  free,  demanded  that  Italian 
should  be  the  regular  subject  of  study,  and  declined  to  pass  some  of 
the  appropriatiouH   for   the   srhools  unless   an   ordinance   for  tbe 
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purpose  was  adopted.  In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Chamberlaiu  their 
delegates  went  much  farther,  asking  for  responsible  government. 
Such  a  request  was  of  course  refused,  with  an  intimation  that 
the  elected  members  did  not  fably  represent  the  people  of  the 
colony ;  and  in  view  of  the  small  proportion  of  voters  and  the  stJU 
smaller  number  who  went  to  the  polls,  this  may  very  well  have 
been  true. 

The  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  government  set  on  foot 
a  vigorous  agitation  in  the  island ;  while  in  the  Council  they  passed 
their  ordinance  for  the  schools ;  only  to  see  it  met  by  a  veto. 
Thereupon  they  rejected  appropriations,  resigned,  and  were  again 
re-elected.  Clearly  the  constitution  as  it  stood  did  not  work.  The 
popular  element  was  too  strong  or  too  weak  to  please  any  one  ; 
and  finally  in  1903  the  goidian  knot  was  cut  by  Letters  Patent  which 
abolished  the  Council,  and  substituted  another  composed,  in  addition 
to  the  Giovernor,  of  ten  appointed,  and  only  eight  elected,  members. 
The  Governor  was  given  also  the  sole  right  of  initiating  measures, 
and  thus  the  Council  was  reduced  to  a  consultative  body  where  the 
representatives  of  the  people  can  express  their  opinions  but  have  no 
means  of  putting  them  into  effect.  After  an  experience  of  seventeen 
years  the  Constitution  of  1887  has  been  abandoned  and  the  condi- 
tions of  1849  have  been  restored.  Nor  was  the  result  due  to  a  change 
of  party  in  England,  for  the  Letters  Patent  of  1887  had  been  issued 
by  a  Conservative  ministry.  The  constitution  of  that  year  vxm  doomed 
to  fail,  because  it  created  two  independent  forces  that  were  almoit 
certain  to  come  into  collision,  without  any  power  that  covM  bring  them 
tnio  harmony.  Parliamentary  government  avoids  deadlocks  by  making 
the  executive  responsiHe  to  the  legislature.  Presidential  government 
limits  deadlocks,  because  ail  the  organs  of  the  utaie  must  ultimately 
submit  to  a  superior  tribunal,  the  electorate  of  the  nation.  But  a  legiela- 
ture  elected  by  the  people,  coupled  with  a  Governor  appointed  by  a  distant 
power,  is  a  contriixince  for  fomenting  dissensions  and  making  them 
perpelual.^ 

§  10.  Such  being  the  experience  of  the  British  Common- 
wetilth,  as  interpreted  by  an  American  investigator  of  the 
highest  authority,  advocates  of  this  principle  are  commonly 
driven  to  defend  it  by  appealing  to  the  examples  of  Germany 
and  Austria.  The  late  Mr.  Gokhale,  for  instance,  advised 
that  '  The  relations  of  the  executive  government  and  the 
legislative  councils  so  constituted  should  be  roughly  similar 
to  those  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Reichstag 
in  Germany  '.  Before,  however,  we  accept  German  guidance 
in  the  ta^  of  extending  self-government  to  IncOa,  it  is  , 
well  to  examine  a  little  more  closely,  than  I  think  Mr.  Gokhale 

'  The  constitntion  now  proposed  for  Malta  is  deliberately  based  on 
the  prinoii^e  of  dyarcfay. 
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had  done,  the  inner  working  of  the  elective  infititutions 
which  the  monarchs  of  Central  Europe  have  used  as  a  maek 
for  despotism.  Some  years  ago  I  hod  an  informing  con- 
versation  on  this  aubject  with  the  correspondent  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitwng,  which  was  then  an  organ  of  German 
libera^m.  '  How  is  it ',  I  asked,  '  that  your  Emperor  is 
able  to  pass  his  budgets  and  measures  through  an  assembly 
based  on  male  adult  suffrage  ?  '  '  Because ',  my  German 
friend  replied,  '  whenever  the  Reichstag  has  rejected 
measiires  which  the  Emperor  deems  essential,  the  Emperor 
has  dissolved  them,  and  appealed  to  the  nation  to  support 
bim.  And  so  far  the  nation  has  always  given  the  Emperor 
the  majority  for  which  he  has  asked.'  '  Do  you  mean  ', 
I  inquired,  '  that  your  Emperor  goes  electioneering,  and  that 
the  voters  support  him  against  their  own  representatives  t ' 
'  That  is  what  it  comes  to,'  he  said.  '  You,  of  course,  do 
not  understand  the  power  which  the  Kaiser's  claim  to  divine 
right  still  has  over  the  minds  of  the  German  people,  a  power 
reinforced  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  military  success  for  the 
last  century.'  '  But  this  claim  to  superior  wisdom  based 
on  divine  right ',  I  objected,  '  will  scarcely  continue  to 
prevail  indefinitely  with  an  educated  people  like  the  Germans. 
Sooner  or  later  the  voters  will  refuse  to  listen  to  the  Kaiser's 
appeal,  and  will  support  their  own  representatives  by  retum- 
iog  a  majority  pledged  to  reject  the  Emperor's  measures.' 
My  friend  threw  up  his  hands  in  horror  and  cried,  '  God 
forbid !  We  should  then  lose  our  constitution.  The 
Emperor  would  simply  dismiss  the  Reichstag,  collect  the 
taxes,  and  proceed  to  administer  the  country  without  them, 
with  the  army  at  his  back.'  '  But  the  army  ',  I  urged, 
'  is  the  nation  in  arms.  W^  do  you  fear  that  the  nation 
in  arms  should  support  the  Emperor  against  the  nation  at 
the  ballot  box  ?  '  '  It  is  just  the  habit  of  military  discipline  ', 
he  replied.  '  So  long  as  the  German  people  are  dazzled  by 
a  course  of  unbroken  mihtary  success,  the  prestige  of  the 
monarchy  will  remain  unimpaired  and  all-powerful.  The 
power  of  the  head  of  the  army  over  the  soldiers  will  be 
stronger  than  the  spirit  of  freedom  amongst  those  soldiers 
in  private  life.'  From  that  moment  onwards  I  felt  that  war 
was  inevitable.  If  the  system  rested  on  the  military  prestige 
of  the  dynasty,  and  the  habit  of  blind  obedience  in  the  ranks, 
•  that  habit  would  have  to  be  exercised  in  war,  and  the  prestige 
of  the  dynasty  would  have  to  be  refreshed  with  new  victories. 
And  now,  when  the  ftolure  of  the  Kaiser's  brutal  designs 
is  casting  its  shadow  on  the  dynasty's  prestige,  the  Reichstag 
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iB  beginning  to  assert  its  clsim  to  make  and  unmake  the 
executive.  To  that  claim  the  Kaiser  is  opposing  his  own, 
that  his  ministers  are  responsible  to  him  alone,  as  he  himself 
is  responsible,  not  to  the  people  of  Germany,  but  to  God. 
The  system  cannot  outlast  the  failure  and  fall  of  the  Prussian 
autocracy.  Reformers  will  be  wise  to  look  for  some  other 
model  upon  which  to  base  the  first  steps  towards  responsible 
government  in  India. 

§11.  Outside  the  British  Commonwealth  a  number  of 
countries  have  endeavoured  to  pass  from  paternal  to  popular 
government.  Of  these  I  can  only  think  of  two  important 
cases  in  which  the  transition  has  been  effected  without 
a  long  series  of  revolutions  and  civil  disorders.  These  two 
are  Italy  and  Japan.  The  nucleus  of  modem  Italy  wa8 
Piedmont,  a  state  in  which  constitutional  government  had 
already  been  achieved.  In  both  theBe  cases  the  transition 
was  watched  and  tended  by  native  monarchs  who,  unlike 
the  German  Emperor,  used  their  personal  prestige  to  guide 
the  nation  from  paternal  to  popular  government.  Mr.  Price 
Collier  states  that  on  several  occasions,  when  the  opposition 
in  the  Japanese  Assembly  threatened  to  embarrass  the 
Government,  a  measage  waa  sent  to  them  from  the  Mikado 
that  their  speeches  disturbed  the  souls  of  his  ancestors. 
Instantly  the  opposition  collapsed.  In  plain  words  the 
Mikado,  in  guiding  his  people  towards  responsible  govern- 
ment, made  full  use  of  the  rehgious  veneration  with  which 
his  throne  was  regarded.  In  India  an  alien  government 
has  no  such  appeal  to  make.  Still  less  can  it  go  on  election 
campai^s  like  the  German  Emperor. 

§  1 2.  Elsewhere  the  movement  towards  responsible  govern- 
ment has  proceeded  through  a  series  of  violent  and  bloody 
diBorders.  France,  Mexico,  the  South  American  Republics, 
Turkey,  Persia,  China,  and  Russia  are  cases  in  point.  Not 
all  of  these  countries  can  be  said  to  have  yet  reached  the 
goal  of  responsible  government ;  and  the  failure  has  been 
moBt  marked  wherever  the  country  was  so  large  that  it 
was  necessary  to  organize  provincial  democracies  as  well 
as  a  central  democracy,  and  bring  these  different  organs  of 
government  into  proper  relation  with  each  other.  The 
reason  for  the  success  achieved  in  America  and  the  British 
Dominions  waa  in  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
provincial  democracies  were  thoroughly  developed  and 
eetablished  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  central 
government  under  popular  control. 
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LETTER  VI 

ALTERNATIVE  METHODS  COMPARED 

§  1.  Ihfbrtal,  and  even  provincial,  executives  are  some- 
what removed  from  the  facts  to  which  their  decisions  relate. 
The  springs  of  action  may  be  weakened  at  head-quarters 
some  time  before  the  effects  are  seen  in  the  field.  A  poison 
may  be  none  the  less  deadly  because  it  is  slow,  but  the 
connexion  of  cause  and  efEect  are  harder  to  trace.  It  is 
perilously  easy  for  one  generation  to  ignore  the  results  of 
a  system  which  will  only  mature  in  the  time  of  their  suc- 
cessors. But  when  in  1912  Mr.  Gokhale  proposed  to  extend 
the  principle,  already  applied  to  the  Indian  and  provincial 
executives,  to  the  district  executives,  Lord  Hardinge's 
government  were  quick  to  see  where  it  led.  Speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  the  Member  for  the  Home 
Department  reviewed  the  proposal  as  follows  : 

Well,  Sir,  as  the  Hon'ble  Mover  has  said,  he  only  winhes  this 
Council  to  be  advisory  to  begin  foilh.  This  council  of  nine  men, 
when  we  come  to  look  to  Mr.  Qokhale's  proposals,  we  find  that  so 
far  from  being  advisory  to  begin  with,  they  are  very  largely  adminiR- 
trative  coimcils,  and  that  is  the  view  which  has  been  taken  by  many 
Hon'ble  Members  of  this  Council- — they  want  not  advisory  but 
adminiBtrative  or  executive  councils.  Well,  Sir,  1  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  CollectorB  and  executive  officerB  will  not  be  rendered 
more  efficient  by  a  council  of  this  kind  ;  but  that  if  local  matten* 
are  to  be  referred  to  anybody,  it  must  be  local  bodies  and  that  the 
hopes  lie  with  them  ;  but  in  case  this  Council  desire  to  pass  this 
resolution  in  agreement  with  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale,  I  should  like 
it  to  feel  not  ouy  what  this  Collector's  council  might  be  to  begin  wiUt, 
but  what  it  might  become  to  end  with.  I  fear  myself  that  the  nine 
councillors  intended  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  as  nine  muses  to 
inspire  the  Collector,  would  end  by  becoming  nine  millstones  round 
his  neck.  If  that  should  come  to  pass,  we  might  as  well  do  away 
with  the  unfortunate  Collector  altogether.  Now,  Sir,  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Gokhale  has  not  repeated  what' he  has  said  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Decentralization  Commission,  and  it  may  perhaps 
interest  you  to  know  before  you  agree  to  his  council  of  nine.  Under 
his  scheme  you  would  already  have  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  post 
of  Commissioner,  and  there  would  be  no  one  left  between  the  Local 
Government  and  the  Collector. 

If  I  have  been  able  to  convince  Hon'ble  Members  here  that  the 
Collector  would  also  go,  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  what  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  will  be.  I  hardly  suppose  that  the  Hon'ble 
Mover  himself  contemplates  this  result  absolutely  with  equanimity. 
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I  do  not  think  that  the  Council  will  do  bo  either,  and  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  any  such  idea  as  the  eUminatioa  of  the  Collector  or  the 
emasculation  of  his  power  would  be  viewed  with  the  utmoat  con- 
atemation  and  concern  by  the  maeses  of  the  people,  to  whom  the 
impartiality  of  the  Collector,  and,  I  may  add,  his  independence,  is 
the  very  sheet  anchor  of  their  trust  in  British  administratiou.  As 
far  as  Government  is  concerned,  I  can  only  say  that  if  this  proposal, 
as  devised  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Qokhale,  were  carried  out  and  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusions,  it  would  undermine  the  executive  power 
of  the  Government,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  therefore  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  can  contemplate  for  a  moment  its 
executive  powers  being  undermined. 

§  2.  The  general  teaching  of  experience  needs  to  be  studied 
to  the  full.  But  the  real  intrinaic  nature  of  the  problem 
before  us  hae  to  be  grasped,  and  a  new  solution  devified 
to  fit  its  peculiar  conditiona.  We  flhall  not  solve  it  by 
tearing  leaves  wholesale  out  of  the  records  of  precedents. 
We  must  think  for  ourselves,  and  have  the  courage  to  add 
a  new  page  to  the  volume  of  human  experience.  The  root 
of  the  problem,  I  suggest,  is  to  bring  electorates,  however 
snubll,  into  being ;  to  give  them  genuine  responsibUities  ; 
to  enable  them  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  votes  they  give 
on  their  own  lives  and  so  to  connect  cause  and  effect ;  to 
watch  the  results  ;  and  to  add  responsibilities  with  a  generous 
hand,  as  fast  as  the  results  justify  the  addition,  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  electorates  as  rapidly  as  may  be. 

§  3.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  conception  that  I  propose  to 
examine  the  one  expedient  which  I  have  so  far  seen  proposed 
which  does  not  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  leaving  the 
executives  responsible  to  Parliament  in  England,  while 
making  them  dependent  for  their  powers  on  elective 
assemblies  in  India,  unweighted  by  any  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  the  government  is  carried  on.  The  plan  in 
question  is  to  institute  complete  responsible  government 
in  one  selected  area  and  observe  the  results.  Underlying 
this  suggestion  is,  I  feel,  the  fallacious  assumption  that 
communities  being  either  fit  or  unfit  for  self-government, 
therefore  statesmanship  consists  in  discovering  to  which 
of  two  categories  a  given  community  belongs.  Now  India 
is  of  all  countries  the  most  diverse,  not  only  in  race,  language, 
and  religion,  but  also  in  the  degree  of  advancement  attained 
by  its  various  parts.  One  test  of  one  part  would  be  little 
or  no  criterion  of  the  others.  Moreover,  the  institution  of 
full  responsible  government  in  one  province  only  would 
tend  to  make  the  others  unmanageable.    Men  are  sentient 
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beings  ;  and  you  cannot  import  tiie  methodfi  of  a  physical 
laboratory  into  political  research.  The  general  onreet 
produced  throughout  the  rest  of  India,  which  was  asked 
to  wait  indefinitely,  would  react  on  the  favoured  province, 
and  prejudice  the  results  of  the  experiment  there.  If  the 
first  experiments  on  responsible  govermuent  are  to  succeed, 
it  must  be  in  an  India  at  peace  in  her  own  mind  and  through- 
out her  coasts. 

§  4.  This  expedient,  moreover,  mistakes  the  whole  character 
of  the  problem,  as  I  see  it,  which  is  to  train  electorates 
throughout  India  by  the  exercise  of  real  responsibilities 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  electorate  for  the  time 
being.  The  process  of  education  should  proceed  simul- 
taneously in  all  parts  of  British  India,  according  to  the  pace 
at  which  each  community  is  able  to  move.  The  example 
set  by  the  more  advanced  communities  will  be  simply 
invaluable,  but  only  if  the  more  backward  communities 
are  given  the  opportunity  of  emulating  and  imitating  that 
example  at  once,  so  far  as  in  them  lies.  They  must  be 
allowed  to  feel  that  the  successful  exercise  of  one  power 
will  quickly  be  followed  by  the  addition  of  others. 

§  5.  This  particular  proposal  has  been  mooted  by  men  who 
are  just  as  firmly  convinced  as  1  am  that  responsible  govern- 
ment is  the  only  sound  goal  of  policy,  and  are  no  less  anxious 
to  reach  it.  On  several  occasions,  however,  I  have  met 
people  who  honestly  believe  that  the  goal  of  self-govern- 
ment for  India  was  a  mirage,  and  have  done  their  best  to 
convert  me  to  that  view.  Such  people  are  fertile  in  negative 
advice.  Having  listened  to  the  reasons  against  every  sug- 
gested course,  I  have  always  made  a  point  of  asking  them 
what  positive  suggestion  they  would  offer,  assuming  that 
public  opinion  in  England  insists  that  something  should 
be  done.  Pressed  to  this  point,  the  advice  of  such  men 
has  usually  been  to  initiate  full  responsible  government 
in  one  province  as  an  experiment.  That,  they  believe, 
would  convince  public  opinion  at  home  of  the  truth  of 
their  own  conviction  that  responsible  government  is  a  goal 
of  pohcy  impossible  for  India.  I  agree  that  the  results  of 
so  drastic  an  experiment  would  be  likely  to  fail.  But  the 
failure  would  lead  to  a  wholly  misleading  conclusion.  Yoa 
might  just  as  well  set  out  to  test  the  potential  vitabty  of 
a  man  long  bed-ridden  by  sending  him  to  march  twenty 
miles  the  oist  day.  The  proper  course  is  to  develop  his 
strength  by  a  little  exercise  gradually  increased  as  the 
patient  can  bear  it.    That  I  submit  can  only  be  done  by 
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transferring  some  genuine  functions  to  Indian  executives 
responsible  to  electorates,  and  by  increasit^;  the  burden 
as  each  of  them  shows  its  capacity  to  carry  more. 

LETTER  VII 
THE  GOAL 

§  1.  The  principle  of  specific  delegation  is  highly  elastic. 
It  admits  of  infinite  diversity  of  apphcation.  To  begin 
with,  it  involves  a  reconsideration  of  the  map.  But  that 
is  a  virtue  rather  than  a  defect ;  for,  if  anything  is  certain, 
it  is  this,  that  a  map  of  India  designed  m)m  first  to  last 
to  suit  the  needs  of  a  highly  bureaucratic  government, 
with  its  mainspring  in  England,  is  not  suited  to  a  country 
governed  by  executives  responsible  to  electorates  in  India 
itself :  and  that  is  the  goal  to  which  we  are  now  pledged. 
Every  step  we  now  take,  and  specially  the  first,  must  look 
to  a  time  when  all  purely  Indian  questions  will  be  decided 
in  India  by  Indian  electorates.  We  are  bound  to  test  all 
our  proposals  by  the  question  how  they  will  lead  to  that 
goal,  and,  when  it  is  reached,  how  far  they  wUI  harmonize 
with  its  conditions.  The  very  object  of  stating  a  goal  is 
to  avoid  makeshifts,  which  come  to  stay  and  hang  about 
the  neck  of  the  future  like  mUlstones.  It  is  capacity  to 
work  with  an  eye  on  the  distant  goal,  which  distinguishes 
the  statesman  from  mere  pohticians  who  live  from  hand  to 
mouth. 

§  2.  Now  what  are  purely  Indian  questions  ?  To  answer 
that  question  we  must  ask  another — what  is  India  ?  The 
goal  of  responsible  government  implies  an  ideal  inseparable 
from  its  attainment— a  self-governing  nation  or  nations, 
a  Cominion  or  Dominions  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Now  is  India  to  be  the  future  home  of 
one  nation,  or  a  group  of  nations  ;  of  one  Dominion,  or  of 
a  group  of  Dominions  ?  To  bring  matters  down  to  a  fine 
point,  is  Europe  the  model  upon  which  India  is  to  develop, 
or  rather  is  she  to  seek  her  example  in  the  territories  covered 
by  the  United  States  of  America  ?  There  are  two  schools 
of  thought  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  issues 
between  them  should  be  thought  out  in  time.  For  every- 
thing which  follows  will  depend  upon  which  of  those  two 
conceptions  are  chosen. 

§  3.  The  great  diversity  of  India  in  respect  of  race,  language. 
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and  religion,  poiiitti  to  Kiiropo  rather  than  the.  United  Stater; 
as  the  natural  model  to  be  followed.  If  so,  our  aim  will 
then  be  to  mould  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  the  Punjab, 
the  United  Provinces,  and  the  other  existing  provinces  of 
India  into  nations,  each  with  a  domestic  government 
responsible  to  itself.  But  if  we  are  really  keeping  the  goal 
of  responsible  government  in  our  mindi,  this  conception 
breaks  down  at  th(!  outset.  We  are  bound  to  look  at 
future  needs,  as  well  as  at  present  conditions.  These  units, 
large  as  they  are,  have  common  interests  which  are  strictly 
Indian — -railways,  tariffs,  social  law,  and  commercial  law — 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  these  units  acting  apart. 
The  recent  experience  of  South  Africa,  and  the  older  ex- 
perience of  the  other  Dominions,  and  of  the  United  States, 
proves  that  a  number  of  self-governing  units  cannot  control 
these  interests,  without  establishing  a  central  government 
responsible  to  all  the  communities  alike.  Unless  we  look 
forward  to  an  Indian  government  responsible  to  the  whole 
people  of  India  for  the  control  of  interests  too  large  for  any 
of  her  provinces,  those  interests  will  have  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Imperial  Government  from  outside.  That  is  the 
view  expressed  in  l.K>rd  Islington's  recent  lecture  at  Oxford, 
but  it  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  Pronouncement  of 
August  20.  If  ln<lian  tariffs  are  always  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Imperial  (iovernment,  then  matters  which  are 
strictly  Indian  will  be  controlled  by  an  authority  out- 
side India,  and  that  is  the  negation  of  responsible  govern- 
ment. The  nations  of  Euroi)e,  with  all  their  diversity, 
have  such  interests  in  common,  interests  which  cannot 
be  controlled,  so  long  as  they  remain  divided  in  separate 
camps,  with  no  common  authority  and  no  common  law. 
Hence  the  spectre  of  war,  \vhich  the  United  States  has 
long  banisiied  from  her  shores,  haunts,  and  will  long  con- 
tinue to  haunt,  Europe.  Unless  India  is  doomed  to  the 
fate  of  Europe,  her  common  interests  must  be  controlled. 
We  are  pledged  to  the  goal  of  transferring  that  control  to 
India  herself.  Responsilde  government  means  no  less,  and 
it  is  in  realizing  that  control,  in  becoming  the  mistress  of 
her  own  house  and  in  all  its  chambers,  that  India  will 
transcend  the  diversity  of  her  races,  religions,  and  tongues, 
and  attain  in  the  end  to  the  consciousness  of  nationalism 
and  to  the  verity  of  nationhood.  The  recent  declaration 
leaves  us  no  choice.  It  is  not  Europe  which  we  can  take 
as  the  model  for  India,  but  a  super-nation,  conceived  on 
the  scale  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  that  nation 
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would  have  been  had  it  remained  within  the  precincts  of 
the  British  Commonwealth. 

§  4.  This  conception,  which  we  cannot  evade  without  being 
false  to  our  pledges,  brings  with  it  the  motive,  in  the  absence 
of  which  all  scJiemes  of  self-government,  all  projects  of 
making  a  nation  in  India,  will  fail.  The  ideal  of  an  Indian 
nation,  the  appeal  of  Indian  patriotiHm,  is  the  choice  which 
educated  Indians  themselves  will  make.  The  appeal  of 
a  Bengali  nation,  or  of  a  Punjabi  nation,  is  not  of  itself  largtt 
enough  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  devotion  upon  which  alone 
self-government  can  rest.  It  was  love  of  Japan  which 
moved  her  people  to  seek  from  all  the  world  the  knowledge 
which  might  raise  their  country  to  the  plane  achieved  by 
other  great  nations  of  the  world.  This  devotion  to  a  great 
country,  existing  or  to  be,  is  the  spiritual  force  without 
which  education  degenerates  into  mere  instruction.  If  we 
do  but  think  what  the  task  of  an  English  schoolmaster 
would  be,  could  he  never  appeal  to  a  sense  of  English 
nationalism,  we  shall  realize  this  truth.  As  the  name  of 
England  stirs  ourselves,  so  must  the  name  of  India  be 
brought  to  stir  the  children  of  this  country.  Personallj- 
1  see  in  India  little  trace  of  spontaneous  devotion  to  the 
British  Commonwealth,  or  of  Imperial  patriotism  as  1  con- 
ceive it — ^the  kind  of  sentiment  which  makes  Australians 
and  Canadians  feel  they  would  die  sooner  than  see  this 
Commonwealth  perish,  or  their  own  nation  cease  to  be  part 
of  it.  Roots  from  which  this  greater  love  has  sprung  have 
yet  to  be  planted  in  India,  and  we  must  not  look  to  gather 
that  rich  harvest  until  the  seeds  of  freedom  have  long 
flourished  in  her  soil.  Some  gratitude  exists  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  realize  the  benefits  of  British  rule.  Much 
loyalty  there  is  on  the  part  of  princes  and  nobles  to  the 
person  of  the  King.  The  legend  of  that  King  ruling  a  quarter 
of  mankind  has  its  hold  on  the  oriental  imagination  of  the 
dumb  millions  of  the  Indian  mofussil.  But  those  strong 
though  delicate  tics  of  mutual  esteem  and  affection,  by 
which  the  citizens  of  a  true  commonwealth  are  knit,  have 
yet  to  be  developed.  They  will  spring  in  time  from  the 
new  policy.  Their  growth  will  be  the  triumph  of  a  later 
ag(^  For  the  present  T  believe  there  is  nothing  to  be  gainc<i 
by  artificial  forcing  of  an  Imperial  patriotism,  until  a  true 
Indian  patriotism  has  become  cnnscions  in  the  life  and  soul 
of  this  people.  Cultivate  that  :  give  it  scope  for  expres- 
sion, and  above  all  a  field  for  exercise  :  and  one  day  the 
greater  love  of  tlit-  greater  ( 'i  mini  on  wealth   will    !»■   umnd 
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to  have  come  withont  obBerration.  With  educated  Tndians 
this  may  be  sooner  than  we  now  dream,  ii  they  be  but 
nveii  their  place  in  the  supreme  councils  of  this  irorld 
Commonwealth,  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  from  which, 
indeed,  they  cannot  be  spared. 


LETTER  VIII 
THE  MAP  OP  INDIA 

§  1.  It  is  in  assuming  the  control  of  Indian  affairs  that  an 
Indian  patriotism  and  its  after-fmitB  will  develop.  And 
no  vision  smaller  than  India  will  give  to  her  people  the 
internal  driving  force  they  need.  Let  us  face  the  ideal  of 
a  united  India  in  all  its  magnitude  and  in  aU  its  diversity. 
Let  us  face  the  difficulties  with  which  that  magnitude  and 
diversity  confront  us,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  them  at 
the  outset  so  far  as  we  can.  What  place,  for  instance,  has 
Burma  in  the  vision  of  a  future  Indian  nation  ?  Geographi- 
cally she  is  as  far  removed  from  India  as  Rangoon  is  &om 
Calcutta.  In  race,  language,  and  religion,  her  people  have 
scarcely  a  point  in  common  with  those  of  mdia.  The 
attempt  to  incorporate  Burma  in  the  fabric  of  Indian 
adminifltration  is  the  consequence  of  a  system,  the  anti- 
thesis of  popular  government,  which  groups  different  com- 
munities without  reference  to  anything  but  immediate 
administrative  convenience.  Burma  was  incorporated  iii 
India  when  our  policy  was  dominated  by  the  conception 
of  a  vast  Eastern  dependency.  That  conception  is  now 
abandoned,  and  India  and  Burma  ought  to  be  divorced. 
The  people  of  neither  country  desire  the  alliance.  The 
Burmese  member  has  no  proper  place  in  the  Indian  legis- 
lature. If  we  really  intend  to  create  a  united  eelf-govenung 
India,  Burma  should  he  emancipated  from  the  Government 
of  India,  and  should  either  be  placed  under  the  personal 
rule  of  the  Viceroy,  or  its  Government  should  be  rendered 
answerable  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  direct.  It 
will  be  more  contrary  to  nature  to  force  Burma  into  the 
fabric  of  an  Indian  nationhood,  than  to  incorporate  Ireland 
in  Great  Britain,  or  Finland  in  Russia.  To  this  important 
extent  the  problem  can  be  simplified  at  once. 

§  2.  India,  we  have  said,  must  come  to  control  affairs  which 
are  purely  Indian.  She  is,  however,  to  remain  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  Commonwealth.     Her  foreign  affairs 
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are  those  of  the  whole  Commouwealth.  She  can  never 
therefore  control  them  apart.  Thej  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  foreign  affaire  of  the  whole  Commonwealth,  in  the 
control  of  which  Bhe  must  come  to  share.  The  Indian 
frontier  is  a  large  item  in  foreign  afiadrs.  Live  wires  run 
from  it  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  mis- 
management of  which  at  this  end  may  involve  the  whole 
Commonwealth  in  war  and  set  the  whole  of  the  world  on 
fire.  Here  is  the  one  critical  frontier  in  any  part  of  the 
British  Dominions,  and,  if  India  were  now  inhabited  by 
a  people  already  as  fitted  and  practised  in  self-government 
as  those  of  England  herself,  it  would  not  be  possible,  so 
long  as  they  remain  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
to  place  the  Indian  frontier  under  the  control  of  a  govern- 
ment responsible  only  to  the  people  of  India.  That  frontier 
must  remain  under  the  sole,  unfettered  control  of  the 
Imperial  Government  charged  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  This  principle  ought  to  be  enunciated  and  imple- 
mented now,  and  effect  can  only  be  given  to  it  by  reserving 
from  the  outset  a  strip,  however  narrow,  from  sea  to  sea, 
which  would  isolate  a  self-governing  India  from  any  contact 
with  foreign  frontiers.  The  proposal  means  no  more  than 
completing  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Lord  Curzon  when 
he  separated  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  from  the 
Punjab.  That  province  has  simply  to  be  extended  down 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  east- 
wards along  the  foothills  of  the  mountain  barrier,  taking 
a  narrow  atrip  not  more  than  a  few  miles  wide  along  the 
frontiers  of  Nepal,  to  the  point  where  the  boundaries  of 
India  and  Burma  meet  on  the  confines  of  Tibet,  The  self- 
governing  India  of  the  future  would  then  be  as  well  isolated 
from  complications  with  foreign  Powers  as  Australia  herself. 
The  future  destination  of  the  frontier  province  would  be 
signalized  hy  removing  it  to  the  personal  control  of  the 
Viceroy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  the  members  of  which  are  destined  to  become 
hereafter  the  ministers  of  a  cabinet  responsible  to  an  Indian 
parliament.  This  arrangement  would  be  closely  analogous 
to  that  tinder  which  the  Governor-General  of  ^uth  Africa 
is,  in  that  capacity,  the  legal  head  of  the  Union  Government, 
while,  as  High  Comniissioner,  he  is  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  as  de  facto  ruler  of 
all  British  South  African  territories  not  included  in  the 
Union. 

§  3.    If  once   it  were   understood  that  India  is  to   be 
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separated  from  foreign  complications  by  a  province  destined 
to  remain  subject  to  the  Imperial  Government  as  abaolntely 
and  ae  finally  aa  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  the  whole  project  of 
developing  India  as  a  self-governing  Dominion  will  begin  to 
asBume  a  different  aspect.  A  large  factor  in  the  alaxm  with 
which  the  cautious  Englishman  views  that  prospect,  arise* 
from  the  half -conscious  dread  in  the  back  of  his  mind  as  to 
what  would  happen  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  Commonwealth, 
if  this,  its  one  critical  frontier,  were  relegated  to  the  charge 
of  a  Dominion  ministry.  Such  a  thing  would  be  utterly 
wrong  in  principle.  Imperial  control  of  the  frontier  ought 
to  be  established  from  the  outset,  and,  when  once  that  has 
been  definitely  settled,  the  Imperial  Government  can  em- 
bark on  steps  for  establishing  India  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  self-governing  Dominions  with  a  fighter  heart  and  a 
clearer  mind. 

§  4.  The  territory,  then,  of  which  I  am  thinking  as  the  home 
of  a  future  self-governing  Dominion  is  the  Indian  Peninsula 
bounded  by  the  Indus,  the  line  where  the  plains  meet  the 
Himalayan  range  and  the  line  which  divides  Burma  from 
Assam  and  Bengal.  It  is  to  this  territory  that  we  should 
consider  how  we  are  Koif^  to  apply  the  conception  of 
a  super-nation  organized  on  the  lines  of  the  United  Stateti 
of  America,  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  developed  as 
a  self -governing  Dominion  of  the  British  Commonwealtfa . 
Let  us  think  how  this  conception  affects  the  internal 
structure  of  the  map.  American  pubficists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  thirteen  States 
as  '  these  nations  '.  This  application  of  the  word  '  nation  ' 
to  any  State  of  the  American  Union  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to-day.  An  American  thinks  of  the  whole  Republic  as 
his  nation,  and  the  State  has  now  been  reduced  to  its  proper 
level  in  his  mind — to  the  level  of  a  province.  But  the 
province  is  an  essential  organ  of  that  vast  polity.  It  was 
far  too  great  ever  to  be  ruled  on  the  lines  of  self-government 
by  one  administration  from  one  centre.  A  nation  so  vast 
could  only  govern  itself,  provided  that  it  was  cut  up  into 
a  ntunber  of  provinces,  each  managing  its  own  affairs  for 
itself.  These  provinces  had  first  to  be  got  into  working 
order  on  self-governing  lines,  with  areas  appropriate  thereto. 
Then,  and  then  only,  could  they  be  brought  into  proper 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  a  central  national  government 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  all  functions  too  large  for  the 
several  provinces  to  control.  Amongst  the  problems  which 
distract  Russia  at  this  moment  are  those  of  finding  areas 
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appropriate  to  provincial  self-government,  of  equipping 
them  with  electoral  governments  of  their  own,  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  national  government  on  an  electoral  basis,  of  giving 
to  each  authority  its  appropriate  functions  and  revenues, 
and  of  driving  all  these  coaches  through  the  gate  of  a  revolu- 
tion side  by  side.  In  India,  happily,  there  is  no  need  to 
court  disaster  by  trying  to  do  all  these  difficult  things 
together  in  one  operation.  With  all  the  experience  before 
us  of  America  and  the  self-governing  Dominions  her  map 
can  be  readjusted  on  lines  compatible  with  the  populu 
control  of  her  institutions. 

§  5.  In  guiding  India  from  paternal  to  popular  govern- 
ment one  vital  truth  has  always  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
areas  and  administrative  mechanism  developed  by  a  system 
of  paternal  government,  are  utterly  difFerent  from  those 
developed  by  a  system  of  popular  government.  When 
introducing  responsible  government  in  a  great  country 
which  has  never  had  it  before,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
revise  your  areas,  and  to  re-construct  your  a<miinistrative 
system.  As  every  practical  man  knows,  popular  prejudice 
is  always  a  factor  which  has  to  be  considered  in  political 
arrangements.  There  is  in  human  nature  an  element  of 
conservatism  which  makes  a  great  number  of  men  cling 
to  any  arrangement  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  To 
a  detached  observer,  one  of  the  most  pathetic  features  in 
the  Indian  situation  is  the  tenacity  with  which  certain 
elements  of  its  people,  and  those  the  most  vocal,  cling  to 
features  in  the  system  organized  by  us  foreigners,  which 
are  in  fact  the  greatest  obstacles  to  popular  government. 
One  is  our  educational  system  ;  another  is  the  Permanent 
Settlement ;  a  third  the  vast  satrapies  into  which  our  sys- 
tem has  divided  India.  No  statesman  will  disregard  the 
prejudices  of  a  highly  conservative  people  in  favour  of 
the  existing  order.  On  the  other  hand,  no  ruler  will  be 
worthy  of  the  name  of  statesman  who  will  not  help  Indians 
to  escape  from  our  arrangements,  and  from  their  own 
prejudice  in  favour  of  them,  when  to  do  so  is  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  popular  government  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name.  The  tendency  to  act  as  though  statesmansbip 
consisted  merely  in  listening  to  those  living  men  who  can 
make  their  voices  heard  is  the  curse  of  modem  Uberalism. 
It  has  been  the  undoing  of  Ireland,  and  may  easily  be  that 
of  India.  Even  where  a  people  can  speak  with  one  united 
voice,  their  verdict  may  be  fatal  to  after-generations  whose 
voice  cannot  as  yet  be  heard.     The  duty  of  statesmen 
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'  is  to  think  out  the  plan  which  is  right  in  itself,  to  state 
that  plan  clearly  and  boldly,  and  then  guide  the  community 
towards  it  as  closely  as  popular  prejudice  will  allow,  not 
failing  to  appeal  to  their  innate  sense  of  trusteeship  for 
those  who  come  after  them. 

§  6.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  begin  by  considering  what  con- 
ditions, ap^  from  popular  prejudice,  are  needed  to  realize 
most  quickly  the  scheme  of  responsible  goTemment  for 
India  outlined  in  the  pronouncement  of  August  20.  I  shall 
then  go  on  to  suggest  in  what  maimer  the  people  of  India 
con  best  be  helped  to  approximate  to  those  conditions  for 
themselves. 

§  7.  Now,  looking  at  any  great  country,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
there  are  certain  areas  correlative  to  certun  organs  of  govern- 
ment. At  the  bottom  you  find  the  village,  the  town,  and 
the  district,  so  called  in  India,  which  corresponds  to  the 
English  and  American  county  or  the  French  department. 
These  areas  are  the  field  of  what,  in  technical  language,  is 
called  local  government.  In  a  later  page  we  shall  see  how 
sharply  the  sphere  of  local  government  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  political  government,  which  belongs  to  provin- 
cial and  national  authorities.  The  one  deals  only  vrith 
administrative  detail,  the  other  includes  the  settlement  of 
wide  political  issues. 

§  8.  In  all  great  communities  the  political  field  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  divided  between  one  central  government  and  a  number 
of  provincial  governments.  There  are  various  reasons  for 
this,  which  can  best  be  explained  by  keeping  in  mind  the 
United  States.  Congress  at  Washington  could  not  pass  all 
the  measures  required  by  the  difierent  parts  of  that  vast  and 
varied  community.  It  would  break  down  for  want  of  time, 
and  its  measures  would  not  be  sufficienthr  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  local  communities.  We  cannot  imagine 
one  law  and  system  of  education  for  the  whole  of  America. 
And,  if  we  could,  its  administration  from  one  centre  would 
be  too  rigid.  Areas  so  far  removed  as  California  and  New 
York  need  different  systems,  adapted  to  their  local  con- 
ditions and  administered  in  response  to  the  feeUngs  of  each 
community.  Apart  from  this,  em  educational  system, 
administered  from  Washington  for  all  America,  wonld  be 
too  vast  for  any  one  authority  to  control. 

§  9.  These  reasons  for  provincial  governments  and  areas  are 
sufficient ;  but  they  could  be  multipled  indefinitely.  It  U 
for  want  of  such  institutions  that  social  reform  is  paralysed 
in  the  British  Isles,  France,  and  Ittdy.    One  central  govem- 
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ment  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  thirty  or  forty 
mlUions.  Effective  social  reform  will  never  be  attained, 
unless  or  until  they  develop  self-governing  provinces  com- 
mensurate with  those  of  Switzerland,  the  Dominions,  or 
the  United  States.  The  first  problem  before  India  is  to 
get  areas  in  which  provincial  seli-govemment  can  be  made 
effective. 

§  10.  At  present  the  major  self-governing  provinces  of  India 
ore  as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  the  three  nations  referred  to 
above.  How  comes  it  that  India  is  divided  into  units  so 
vast  ? 

Some  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  question  by  a  glance  at 
the  map  of  North  America  as  it  existed  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Its  soil  was  then  divided  between  three 
Great  Empires,  which  all  centred  in  Europe.  Spain  claimed 
to  administer,  as  one  huge  province,  all  the  territories  now 
covered  by  Mexico,  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
Alabama,  and  Florida.  Similarly  France  claimed  a  vast 
triangular  territory,  of  which  the  north-eastern  angle  was 
opposite  Newfoundland,  the  north-western  angle  near 
Winnipeg,  and  the  southern  angle  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  England  claimed  a  much 
smaller  area,  the  coast  strip  extending  from  the  boundary 
which  now  divides  New  Brunswick  and  Maine  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Florida. 

§  11.  The  vast  territories  of  Spain  and  France  were  each 
governed  as  one  great  province  from  Mexico  City  and 
Quebec  respectively.  The  much  smaller  British  strip  was 
already,  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  partitioned 
into  no  less  than  thirteen  self-governing  colonies.  This  parti- 
tion was  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  self-govern- 
ment. Now  that  the  Spanish  and  French  territories  have 
all  been  brought  under  electoral  government,  they  have 
all  hod  to  be  subdivided  in  the  same  way.  The  lesson, 
which  can  be  freely  illustrated  from  Asia,  is  that  centralized 
autocracies  develop  satrapies  which  are  far  too  large  for 
the  purposes  of  provincial  self-government.  The  old  Chinese 
provinces  are  on  far  too  large  a  scale  for  this  purpose. 
Aggregates  so  vast  include  communities  so  various  as  to 
need  different  laws  and  institutions  to  suit  their  peculiarities. 
Provincial  self-government  has  been  evolved  to  meet  th^ 
need.  Quebec  and  Ontario  were  once  placed  under  a  single 
government,  which  suited  them  ill ;  for  one  was  Cathouc, 
the  other  Protestant ;  one  French,  the  other  British. 
Roman  law  prevailed  in  one  province,  and  English  common 
Dd2 
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Jaw  in  the  other.  The  creation  of  a  federal  govern- 
ment  enabled  them  to  develop  as  sub-nationahties  of  one 
great  nation,  like  the  English  and  Scots,  and  yet  to  be 
separated  as  self-gOTeming  provinces  able  to  develop  their 
respective  institutions  in  harmony  with  their  different 
conditions. 

§  12.  In  Australia  there  were  no  such  social,  rel^^ous,  and 
l^al  distinctions.  The  eastern  coast-belt  was  first  organized 
as  one  Province  of  New  South  Wales,  the  whole  of  which 
was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  at  Sydney. 
But  the  moment  popular  institutions  were  introduced  the 
settlers  in  the  territories  now  known  as  Victoria  and  Queens- 
land found  themselves  out  in  the  cold,  as  compared  with  the 
central  districts  adjacent  to  Sydney.  The  community  was 
too  large  for  effective  control  under  popular  institutions. 
The  result  was  that  the  electorates  of  Victoria  and  Queens- 
land were  both  detached,  and  placed  under  separate  provin- 
cial governments  of  their  own. 

g  13.  If  the  areas  of  provincial  self-government  are  too 
lai%e,  an  artificial  and  irksome  unity  is  imposed  upon  the  too 
widely  flifCerent  elements  embraced,  which  presently  demand 
to  be  sub-divided  into  smaller  self-goreming  areas.  Pro- 
vinces, moreover,  planned  on  the  scale  of  nations  tend  to 
fall  apart  as  separate  national  units.  And  besides  all  this, 
self-government,  always  a  difficult  business  in  its  beginnings, 
is  much  more  difficult,  if  first  applied  to  a  community  so 
great  that  the  various  representatives  know  Uttle  of  parts 
other  than  their  own.  To  attempt  self-government  on  too 
wide  a  scale  is  to  prejudice  its  success  at  the  outset. 

g  14.  All  this  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  existing  pro- 
vinces of  India.  They  are  for  the  most  part  the  arUncial 
creations  of  a  patemf^  and  highly  centrauzed  Government 
which  has  its  mainspring  in  England.  They  were  designed 
as  the  satrapies  of  a  vast  oriental  dependency.  The  United 
Provinces,  for  instance,  contains  48,000,000,  and  is  larger 
than  any  European  State  but  the  Russian  and  German 
Empires.  It  contains  a  largo  variety  of  languages,  races, 
and  levels  of  society.  To  attempt  the  first  essay  in  respon- 
sible government,  by  applying  it  to  so  vast  and  varied  an 
aggregate,  is  to  prejudice  the  whole  experiment.  It  is  also 
to  court  failure  in  the  last  stages  of  this  great  project  of 
creating  a  united  and  self-governing  India.  Iliese  vast 
satrapies,  conceived  on  the  scale  of  considerable  nations, 
will  learn,  under  the  influence  of  electoral  government,  to 
think  as  such,  and  so  tend  to  fall  apart,  like  the  overgrown 
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provinces  of  China.  If  India  is  to  be  taken  as  the  true 
national  unit,  as  it  must  be,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
consider  now  what  the  proper  provincial  units  are  to  be  out 
of  which  the  whole  national  fabric  can  be  built.  The  moment 
you  begin  to  establiah  electoral  governments,  the  boundarieB 
of  their  jurisdictions,  lightly  sketched  by  the  pencils  of 
ofiBcials  and  diplomats,  begin  to  bite  into  the  political  map 
like  acids.  The  boundaries  of  artificial  areas  like  those  of 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Serbia,  carved  out  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  have  within  a  few  decades  become  lines  over  which 
their  respective  inhabitants  have  fought  and  bled.  The 
internal  peace  of  India  generations  hence  will  depend  upon 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  with  which  the  areas  of  provincial 
self-govermnent  are  planned  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  new 
departure. 

§  1 5.  Once  again  we  may  refer  for  guidance  in  solving  this 
problem  to  the  example  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  Repubhc  is  divided  into  forty-eight  States,  with  an 
average  population  of  2,000,000  souls.  Of  these  the  most 
closely  settled  is  New  York,  with  a  population  of  10,000,000, 
Thus,  if  we  take  the  largest  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  our  standard,  British  India,  with  its  population 
of  240,000,000,  might  appropriately  be  divided  into  some 
twenty-four  larger  and  smaller  States.  The  term  '  States  ' 
was  suggested  to  me  as  having  two  merits.  In  the  first 
place  it  helps  to  suggest  the  model  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  keep  it  in  mind.  In  the  second  place  it  gives  a 
description  nicely  parallel  to  that  of  the  Native  States 
which  might,  I  suggest,  be  conveniently  described  as 
'  Principalities  '.  This  change  of  title  will  enable  us  to 
adopt  the  American  term  State  in  describing  the  provincial 
areas,  which,  as  I  think,  India  must  have  in  a  federal 
system  based  upon  popular  government.  And  in  this 
connexion  let  me  add  tl»t  the  dlTision  of  India  into  some 
twenty-four  States  would  give  areas  far  more  comparable 
to  the  major  Principalities,  the  largest  of  which,  Hyderabad, 
contains  13,000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  Princes  of  India  will  come  to  play  a  mrt  in  the  life 
of  the  great  nation  to  be  called  into  being.  If  they  follow 
the  example  set  by  several  of  the  leading  Princes,  who  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  representative  system,  they  will 
develop  in  the  direction  of  constitutional  monarchies,  in 
^mpathy  with  movements  inaugurated  in  British  India. 
The  Princes  themselves  should  be  gathered  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  of  a  great  Indian  legislature,  so  that  the  Indian 
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nation  of  the  fnture  will  not  lack  the  leadership  for  which  it 
will  naturally  look  to  its  hereditaiy  statesmen. 

§  1 6.  Id  suggesting  the  most  populous  State  of  the  American 
Union,  with  itai  population  of  10,000,000,  as  the  standard  to 
be  used  for  States  in  India,  no  suggestion  is  made  that  these 
States  should  be  constituted  on  any  mechanical  principle. 
The  defect  of  the  present  areas  is  that  they  are  too  mechani- 
cal. The  Province  of  Bihar  and  Orisss,  for  instance, 
combines  communities  with  an  almost  cynical  disr^ard  of 
the  differences  between  them.  The  plan  suggested  will 
remedy  these  uimatural  unions.  This  particular  province 
would  fall  naturally  into  three  Provincial  States^— Bihar, 
with  its  population  of  24,000,000,  and  Orissa  and  Chota 
Nagpur,  with  6,000,000  apiece.  But  Orissa  itself  ought  to 
be  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  those  people  of  th»  same 
language  and  race  who  inhabit  the  northern  extremity  of 
Madras  and  the  Central  Province.  The  disparity  in  size 
between  these  areas  is  no  greater  than  that  which  exists 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  all  the  other  federal  Unions. 
Bihar  is,  of  course,  a  dangerously  large  unit  upon  which 
to  begin  an  experiment  in  provincial  self -government, 
and  might  have  to  be  subdivided,  as  Virginia  has  been. 
The  first  consideration  is  to  get  communities  which,  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  British  Isles,  France,  and  Italy, 
are  not  too  large  for  effective  self-government  on  really 
provincial  lines.  Where  possible,  historic  areas  like  Sind 
should  be  taken.  But  unity  of  language,  race,  and  religion 
are  also  important  factors,  and  lai^ueige  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  a  real  extension  of 
popular  government  in  India  is  the  practice  of  conducting 
pabUc  business  in  the  English  tongue.  By  all  means  let 
English  occupy  the  same  position  as  Hindustani  has  in 
Northern  India  since  the  time  of  the  Mughal  Empire.  In 
English  lies  the  hope  of  national  unity  and  of  knowledge 
from  the  outside  world.  Let  the  public  records  be  kept  in 
English ;  extend  knowledge  of  that  language  in  every  possible 
direction.  But  if  all  discussion  of  pubuc  affairs  is  conducted 
in  English,  then  public  life  is  going  to  be  confined  for  many 
generations  to  come  to  a  narrowly  restricted  class.  How  can 
electorates  ever  be  brought  to  grasp  the  questions  submitted 
to  their  judgement,  if  all  public  discussion  is  to  be  conducted 
in  a  foreign  tongue  7  The  uae  of  the  vernaculars  in  politics 
is  essential  if  India  is  to  advance  towards  responsible 
government  at  any  but  the  slowest  pace.  The  areas  of 
provincial  self-government  must  he  designed  largely  with 
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a  view  to  making  it  possible  for  public  business  to  be  dia- 
cussed  in  a  language  which  all  the  legislators  can  speak  with 
ease,  and  which  the  largest  possible  number  of  electors  can 
understand.  Given  these  conditions,  a  vast  number  of 
land-holders  and  others,  who  cannot  conduct  debates  in 
English,  are  rendered  available  for  public  life.  The  hope  of 
popular  government  lies  in  the  vernaculars,^ 

§  17.  The  educated  classes  in  India  have  long  claimed  their 
country's  right  to  develop  on  the  lines  of  a  self-governing 
Dominion,  and  that  claim  has  now  been  recognized  in  words 
which  I  venture  to  prophesy  will  prove  as  irrevocable  aa 
Magna  Carta  itself.  I  have  heard  a  number  of  Indians  say 
that  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  months  that  they  have  begun 
to  realize  what  responsible  government  means  ;  and  indeed 
it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  If  Socrates  were 
here  he  would  say  that  such  confessions  were  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,  and  if  you  are  to  take  the  self-governing 
Dominions  as  the  model  upon  which  you  mean  to  construct 
the  polity  of  India,  it  is  vital  to  realize  what  a  Dominion 
means.  A  community  so  different  as  India  cannot  copy 
their  constitutions  outright.  The  real  lesson  they  have  to 
teeMjh  is  that  of  all  commonwealths,  that  the  polity  of  India 
must  be  built  up  by  a  series  of  experiments  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  lessons  they  give.  But  certain  lessons  can  be 
learned  at  once,  from  the  experience  already  gained  by  the 
Dominions,  and  one  of  those  lessons  can  be  read  in  Quebec. 
No  one  will  question  now  that  it  was  a  mistake  on  Lord 
Durham's  part  to  try  to  force  this  French  people  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion  into  an  unnatural  union  with 
the  British  and  Protestant  community  of  Ontario.  The 
main  point  of  the  federal  structiu^  adopted  by  Canada  is 
that  it  enables  a  national  union  to  be  realized,  while  leaving 
distinct  racial,  linguistic,  and  religious  units,  organized  as 
self-governing  provinces,  to  lead  their  own  life  under  their 
own  conditions, 

§  18.  If  this  experience  is  held  in  mind,  can  we  really  look 
forward  to  a  United  States  of  India  within  the  British 

'  I  had  Bcarcely  penned  the  above  wotds  when  three  Ooriya  gentlemen, 
who  had  jnat  been  attending  a  deputation  to  the  Vioeioy  «id  Seoretarr  of 
State,  callad  to  see  me.  Their  attention  had  been  caught  by  the  treatment 
of  the  qaestioQ  of  areas  in  the  Joint  Address,  and  they  came  to  urge  the 
neceeaity  of  basing  self-government  on  racial  and  Hngoigtic  units.  One  part 
of  the  Ooriya  people  are  included  in  Madras  and  another  in  the  Central 
Province.  Naturally  they  desire  a  reunicHi  with  Orissa,  which  will  bring 
together,  in  one  sdf-govemiDg  State,  some  10,000,000  Ooriya- speaking 
people. 
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Commonwealth,  under  which  Siud  and  the  Camuese-speakiiig 
people  are  tied  and  bound  into  the  same  self-governing  unit 
OS  the  Marathas  ?  Are  not  the  Marathas  themselves  entitled 
to  a  State  such  as  will  perpetuate  the  traditions  of  that 
famous  community  7  Are  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  peoples 
of  Madras  to  be  given  no  separate  institutions  of  their  own ! 
Are  the  Ooriyas  to  be  left  dispersed  amongst  three  provinces, 
the  lai^r  section  being  left  under  the  permanent  domina- 
tion of  the  people  of  Bihar  ?  To  base  responsible  govern- 
ment on  such  units  is  not  only  to  ignore  the  experience  of 
the  other  Dominions,  but  to  violate  principles  for  which  we 
are  fighting  in  this  war.  You  cannot  base  responsible 
government  on  units  evolved  on  principles  which  are  the 
antithesis  of  that  system.  You  CEinnot  graft  figs  on  thonu, 
or  grapes  on  thistles. 

§  19.  The  greatest  of  all  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  United  States  and  the  self-governing  Dominions  is  that 
India  must  build  up  her  own  constitution  from  her  own 
experience.  But  before  this  can  happen  India  must  be 
given  a  chance  of  earning  her  experience.  She  must  also 
be  given  electorates  capable  of  reading  that  experience,  and 
organs  through  which  they  can  express  their  views.  At 
present  the  people  of  British  India  have  no  experience  of 
anything  but  of  the  vast  unwieldy  satrapies  in  which  their 
races  and  rehgions  are  jumbled  together.  Before  they  can 
really  judge  of  their  own  future  needs,  they  must  he  given 
some  experience  of  s^-goveming  units  of  a  size  and  character 
such  as  have  been  found  necessary  wherever  responsible 
government  has  been  achieved  on  federal  lines.  When  this 
has  been  done,  India  will  be  in  a  position  to  choose  for  hers^, 
as  the  result  of  her  own  experience,  what  areas  are  needed 
for  the  achievement  of  her  idefd. 

§  20.  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  from  the  case  of 
the  United  Provinces,  In  the  plan  proposed  in  the  Joint 
Address,  four  self-governing  States  are  to  be  created  within 
that  Province  :  Oudh,  Benares,  the  Doab,  and  Meerut,  with 
an  average  population  of  about  11,000,000  each.  To  each  of 
these  governments  are  to  be  given  certain  specific  functions, 
revenues,  and  powers  of  taxation.  The  old  province  and 
the  existing  government  are  to  remain  in  being,  administering 
all  the  functions  which  have  not  been  transferred.  But 
at  stated  intervals  those  reserved  functions  and  correlative 
revenues  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  self-governing  States, 
as  their  governments  demonstrate  their  capacity  for  the 
additional  burden. 
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§  21.  The  last  powers  to  be  transferred  are  justice  and 
police.  When  the  States  are  ready  to  assume  these,  the  time 
will  have  come  when  Indian  statesmen  from  all  the  States, 
and  also  from  the  Principalities,  must  come  together  to  frame 
a  constitution  under  which  the  Government  of  India  itself 
can  be  made  responsible  to  an  Indian  electorate.  India 
will  then  know  who  her  real  leaders  are.  She  will  also  have 
developed  a  real  public  opinion  based  on  experience.  Above 
all,  she  will  have  electorates,  legislatures,  and  ministries 
through  whom  that  public  opinion  can  find  expression. 
The  time  will  have. gone  when  any  handful  of  people  can 
claim  to  express  the  voice  of  India. 

§  22.  Thus  when  the  accredited  statesmen  of  India 
ensemble  in  Convention  to  frame  the  National  Cktnstitution 
they  will  have  seen  the  working  of  self-governing  States  of  the 
kind  which  have  been  found  necessary  in  other  federal  unions. 
But  the  old  satrapies  will  still  be  in  existence  ;  and  India 
can  make  her  choice  in  the  full  light  of  experience.  And 
three  possible  courses  will  then  be  open  from  which  to  choose. 
One  will  be  to  abolish  the  smaller  States  and  merge  them 
again  in  the  old  province.  Or  else  India  can  decide  to 
keep  the  States  and  let  the  old  provinces  go.  There  is, 
however,  a  third  and  quite  possible  course  upon  which  her 
assembled  statesmen  may  decide,  which  has  been  suggested 
to  me,  since  the  Joint  Address  was  drafted,  by  an  eminent 
historian  and  political  thinker. 

g  23.  The  Indian  commimity  is  so  much  vaster  than 
any  which  has  yet  achieved  federal  self-government  that 
experience  may  well  prove  that,  between  the  central  govern- 
ment and  the  district,  not  one  but  two  areas  and  organs 
of  provincial  self-government  may  be  needed.  It  will  be 
quite  open  for  the  convention  which  drafts  the  final  constitu- 
tion to  decide  that  Indian  society  needs  the  province  on 
the  scale  of  present  satrapies  between  thf  central  govemmeni 
and  the  self-governing  State.  An  Indian  nation  constituted 
on  these  lines  would  then  have  a  federal  government 
responsible  to  an  Indian  electorate,  and  provincial  govern- 
ments for  communities  of  forty  or  fifty  millions  responsible 
to  provincial  electorates,  and  State  governments  for  com- 
munities of  about  10,000,000  responsible  to  State  electorates. 

§  24.  As  to  the  needs  and  merits  of  so  novel  an  arrangement 
it  is  fruitless  to  speculate.  The  only  criterion  is  experience. 
But  that  experience  will  not  be  available,  unless,  in  the 
period  of  transition,  India  is  allowed  to  test  the  value  of 
self-governing  States  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
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and  of  (he  Dominions,  in  which  some  unity  of  race  and 
language  and  even  rehgion  is  possible.  The  govenuDg 
principle  of  all  eurangemeats  now  made  should  be  to  enable 
the  people  of  India,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  final  st^p. 
to  shape  her  own  constitution  for  herself  from  beginning 
to  end,  ia  the  light  not  of  abstract  Bpeculations,  nor  d 
random  quotations  from  poUtical  writers,  but  of  knowledge 
of  her  own  needs  and  conditions  hardly  earned  in  the  field 
of  experience.  The  pricelesB  gift  which  statesmanship  can 
give  her  at  thia  juncture,  is  a  scheme  of  govenmient  in  which 
that  ezperienoe  can  be  earned,  and  institutione  throngb 
which  its  lessons  can  be  read  and  expressed. 

§  25.  The  proposals  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Address  were 
framed  not  only  to  provide  a  common  ground  upon  which 
Europeans  and  Indifuis  could  join  hands  irrespective  of  race. 
but  also  to  promote  discussion.  It  is,  however,  useless  to 
promote  discussion  between  people  who  are  not  from  the 
outset  prepared  to  recast  their 'ideas.  There  are,  as  I  have 
said  elsewhere,  things  which  I  should  like  to  have  seen  added, 
and  others  which  I  should  prefer  to  have  seen  excluded,  in 
the  twelve  points  to  which  the  signatories  subscribed. 
Having  now  read  and  heard  volumes  of  discussion  on  these 
proposals,  there  is,  so  far,  one  point  only  upon  which,  si 
the  moment  of  writing,  I  should  wish  to  modify  the  original 
draft  submitted  to  the  signatories.  I  refer  to  the  last  part 
of  article  three,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  '  areas  must  be 
settled  at  the  moment  when  the  first  instalment  of  respon- 
sible government  is  granted  '.  Of  the  soundness  of  the  vievs 
given  in  the  last  few  pages  I  have  since  been  convinced  by 
the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred.  Had  his  views 
been  before  me  at  the  time,  I  should  not  have  advised  the 
signatories  to  adopt  these  words.  It  is,  I  conceive,  a  doty 
to  those  who  asked  my  advice,  to  tell  not  only  them  but  the 
public  of  any  point  upon  which  I  have  since  bieen  brought  to 
think  that  my  advice  was  nTong. 

Note. — A  most  interesting  if  somewhat  theoretical  book 
written  some  years  ago  on  the  subject  treated  in  this  chapter 
has  just  been  published  by  Major  E.  A,  Tandy,  price  2s.  It  is 
called  India's  Opportunity,  and  is  obtainable  at  the  offices 
of  the  Near  East,  14  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate,  E.C. 
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LETTER  IX 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MECHANISM  AND  ITS 
RECONSTRUCTION 

§  1.  We  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  it  will  be 
GonTenient  to  notice  one  formidable  criticism  which  cuts  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  principle  irpon  which  these  suggestions 
are  based.  It  is  from  the  pen  ol  an  experienced  administra- 
tor referred  to  on  a  previous  page.  His  remarks  on  the 
subject  are  as  follows  : 

Finally,  ray  experience  as  an  administrator  condemns  the  scheme 
as  alien  to  the  present  structure  of  the  admintatration.  Due  to 
historical  reasons,  which  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  specify,  the  functions 
of  government  are  interwoven  in  a  complete  fabric  and  are  not 
separate  ^rments  capable  of  division.  There  are  no  vertical  lines 
along  which  the  fabric  can  be  divided.  The  district  staB  are  the 
main  threads  running  throughout  the  whole. 

No  official  can  satisfactorily  serve  two  masters,  whose  instruc- 
tions will  be  conflicting,  without  neglecting  the  interests  of  one. 
There  might  be  some  possibility  of  success  with  two  entirely  separate 
staffs  each  responsible  to  its  own  government,  which  is  surely  the 
case  in  the  parallels  mentioned  by  you,  but  none  for  a  single  staff 
responsible  to  two  governments,  which  must  be  the  case  tmtil 
Indian  sentiment  changes  and  until  India  can  afford  the  more 
expensive  duplicate  establishments.  Without  the  active  support 
of  the  district  officer,  the  progress  of  the  departments  of  agriculture 
and  co-operative  credit  would  be  seriously  handicapped.  How  is 
it  poBuble  to  divorce  the  man^ement  of  forests,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  people,  from  the  genenj 
administration  ? 

§  2.  The  argument,  as  I  nnderatand  it,  is  as  follows.  The 
various  functions  of  government  are  parts  of  a  garment 
woven  without  seam  which  caimot  be  separated  from  each 
other.  The  public  works  department,  the  irrigation  depart- 
ment, the  forest  department,  the  agricultural  department, 
the  educational  department,  &c.,  must  all  be  kept  in 
relation  by  the  general  control  of  the  revenue  department, 
i.  e.  the  commissioners  and  collectors  and  board  of  revenue. 
Separation  of  any  one  department  from  the  rest  is  aUen 
to  the  present  structure  of  the  administration. 

§  3.  This  reasoning  admirably  illustrates  the  point  I  have 
made  on  a  previous  page,  that  the  government  of  a  depen- 
dency, with  its  mainspring  in  England,  develops  administra- 
tive mechanism  of  a  type  suited  to  itself.     A  responsible 
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government  which  takes  its  impetus  from  an  electorate  of 
its  own  requirea  a  mechanism  of  a  different  type.  For 
responsible  government  involves  a  Bystem  under  wbicb  one 
minister  controls  irrigation,  another  forests,  a  third  agiicnl- 
ture,  and  a  fourth  education.  Harmony  between  these 
departments  must  be  secured  by  the  joint  authority  of  the 
cabinet  under  the  leadership  of  the  premier.  It  cannot  be 
secured  by  the  district  officers,  who  must  eventually  come 
under  one  minister,  and  must  take  their  orders  through  him. 

§  4.  I  suggest  that  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by 
the  expedient  suggested  in  the  Joint  Address.  In  the  last 
chapter  it  was  urged  that  existing  provincial  areas  are  the 
natural  product  of  the  system  under  which  India  haa  been 
governed  as  a  dependency  of  England.  The  administrative 
mechanism  is  also  a  product  of  that  system.  The  Bolution 
will  be  found,  in  taking  provincial  areas  or  States  suitable 
for  popular  government,  in  giving  them  electorates  with 
legislatures  and  executives  respousible  thereto,  and  in 
leaving  those  executives  to  develop  departments  and 
administrative  mechanism  suitable  to  the  needs  of  respon- 
sible government. 

§  6.  In  any  case  the  argument  is  least  applicable  to  the 
first  instalment  of  functions,  because  those  have  already  been 
delegated  in  some  measure  to  the  district  boards.  So  far 
as  the  reserved  functions  are  concerned,  which  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  government,  it  will  have  leisure  in 
which  to  rearrange  its  organization  with  a  view  to  a  more 
complete  separation  of  one  function  from  another,  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  successive  transfer  to  the  State  ministriee. 
The  process  will  consist  in  gradually  divesting  the  district 
officers  of  functions  and  of  appropriating  them  to  specific 
departments.  In  the  end  the  district  officer  would  be  left 
with  his  general  responsibility  for  maintaining  order,  and 
would  only  pass  at  the  last  stage  to  the  control  of  the  State 
ministry. 

§  6.  This  criticism  admits  that  the  separation  of  these 
functions  from  each  other  is  largely  a  question  of  expense. 
I  agree.  The  whole  system,  as  at  present  established,  iit 
dominated  by  the  motive  of  keeping  within  the  limits  of 
an  inelastic  revenue.  And  the  reason  why  the  revenue 
is  inelastic  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  the  taxing  authority 
is  unrepresentative.  An  alien  and  unrepresentative  Govern- 
ment must  keep  down  its  expenses  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.  It  has  abandoned  large  sources  of  revenue  which 
can  be  tapped  by  elective  authorities.    But  intense  economy. 
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especially  in  capital  expenditure,  has  also  dwarfed  the  growth 
of  revenues.  The  inatitution  of  authorities,  able  to  raise 
and  epend  more  because  they  are  elective,  will  lead  to  an 
expansion  of  existing  resources  as  in  Japan.  But  in  any 
case,  without  incurring  additional  expense,  there  can  be  no 
real  change  in  the  direction  of  popular  government.  Unless 
the  policy  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  is  to  be 
renounced,  additional  expense  must  be  faced.  The  resources 
of  the  country  will  bear  it,  and  will  expand  in  response 
to  a  more  generous  pubhc  expenditure.  Poverty  need  arrest 
political  progress  in  India  no  more  than  it  has  done  in  Japan. 
These  conclusions  are  based  upon  a  study  of  the  revenue 
system  which  I  have  made  elsewhere.^ 

§  7.  If  a  real  instalment  of  responsible  government  is  to  be 
given,  it  must  carry  with  it  powers  of  imposing  new  taxation. 
Self-government  imphes  self-taxation.  No  power  of  Toting 
will  create  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  electorates,  imless  it 
involves  power  to  order  an  increase  of  service  to  be  rendered, 
coupled  with  a  power  conferred  on  the  elective  authority 
to  impose  the  additional  cost  on  the  class  from  which  the 
voters  are  drawn.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  done.  Certain  taxes  capable  of  expansion,  and  roughly 
commensurate  in  their  present  yield  to  the  cost  of  the 
duties  transferred,  may  be  handed  over.  The  other  and 
simpler  plan  is  to  hand  over  a  proportion  of  the  existing 
consolidated  revenue  commens\u-ate  to  the  powers  trans- 
ferred. This  lump  sum  would  grow  with  the  general  growth 
of  revenue.  If  the  Provinciiu  State  government  desired 
to  spend  more  on  a  service,  e.  g.  primary  education,  than 
the  growth  of  this  revenue  justified,  then  it  must  have 
certain  sources  of  new  taxation  upon  which  to  draw.  The 
excise  and  power  to  increase  cesses  on  land  are  the  obvious 
sources.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  new  sources  of 
revenue  to  be  drawn  upon  should  involve  imposts  which 
the  voters  themselves  wiU  feel. 

§  8.  In  order  to  build  up  and  develop  electorates  in  India 
the  governments  responsible  thereto  must  have  powers  of 
taxation  of  their  own.  But  the  ministries  must  also  have 
officers  of  their  own,  drawn,  of  course,  from  the  existing 
services,  but  re-organized  in  departments  of  a  type  suitable 
for  control  by  cabinets  responsible  to  legislatures  and 
electorates.  I  scarcely  see  how  else  the  change  necessary 
in  the  structure  of  the  existing  mechanism  can  be  managed. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  ministers,  legislators,  and  electors  are  to 
*  Paper  No.  V  printed  above. 
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develop  a  real  sense  of  reapoosibility  for  the  fonotions 
entrusted  to  them,  unless  they  have  ofEoers  of  their  own 
distinct  from  those  of  the  old  governments.  The  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  district  boards  have  discharged  thar 
functions  through  the  existing  departments  of  goTemment, 
has,  I  beUeve,  gone  far  to  destroy  their  value  as  a  factor  in 
educating  members  and  electors  to  a  sense  of  responsibiliiy. 


THE  TRAINING-GROUND  OF  ELECTORATES 

§  1.  The  first  step,  then,  is  to  call  into  existence  govern- 
ments responsible  to  electorates  in  each  of  the  States,  aai 
transfer  to  them  certain  functions  and  revenues.  The  cms 
of  the  problem  is  to  create  electorates  competent  to  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  government  in  India.  A  failure  to  realize 
the  full  significance  of  this  truth  has  operated,  I  believe, 
to  delay  the  progress  of  India  towards  Belf-govemment. 
How  often,  for  instance,  does  one  hear  it  stud  that  the 
transfer  to  Indians  of  more  responsible  offices  is  an  inLportant 
step  in  that  direction  I  Now  let  me  say  at  once  that  I  am 
in  favour  of  reducing  the  number  of  British  officials  in 
India  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  the  mainteniHice 
of  British  authority  so  long  as,  and  in  so  far  as,  the  Indian 
administration  is  responsible  to  the  British  Farliamrat. 
I  should  like  to  see  this  done,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
Elngland  can  ill  spare  this  continuous  drain  on  her  best 
administrative  talent.  But  Indian  officials  might  be 
appointed  to  every  office  under  the  Viceroy,  without 
advancing  India  one  step  on  the  road  to  responsible  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  in  the  civil  service  that  the  future  rulers 
of  India  are  going  to  be  trained.  Personally,  I  have  yet 
to  be  convinced  that  India  is  going  to  find  its  leaders  in  the 
ranks  of  retired  officials.  It  is  not  men  trained  in  the 
Russian  bureaucracy  who  are  going  to  lead  Russians  from 
anarchy  to  orderly  government.  Those  who  are  urging 
the  appointment  of  more  Indians  to  commissionersMps, 
coUectorships,  and  other  posts  of  responaibility,  aa  a  step 
preliminary  to  adf-govemment,  ayid  tta  one  which  must  bt 
taken  in  advance  o/  all  others,  are,  in  my  opinion,  simply 
off  the  track.  Responsible  government  is  possible  in  so 
far  as  there  are  electorates  adequate  to  the  burden.  Given 
such  electorates,  men  capable  of  leadership  will  not  be 
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wanting,  though  they  will  not  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
officials.  If  your  bureaucracy  were  at  once  Indian  through- 
out, and  also  the  most  highly  trained  in  the  world,  you 
would  not  be  in  sight  of  responsible  government  until 
you  had  evolved  responsible  electorates.  The  key  to  the 
problem  before  us  is  electoral  refcam.  Civil  service  reform 
is  another  question  altogether. 

§  2.  In  a  previous  chapter  I  urged  that  electorates  cannot 
be  developed  merely  by  the  kind  of  education  given  in  schools 
and  colleges.  It  is  only  by  exercise  of  some  responsibility 
that  electorates  can  be  rendered  fit  to  exercise  more.  Such 
responsibility  may  and  indeed  must  be  limited,  to  begin 
with  ;  but  in  order  to  have  any  effect  it  must  be  reat. 
Representative  government  hinges  on  the  fact  that  elector- 
ates cannot  do  things  for  themselves.  They  must  have 
representatives  through  whom  to  do  them.  Those  repre- 
sentatives they  must  be  able  to  dismiss  by  their  votes,  for 
otherwise  their  f^ents  would  not  be  responsible  to  the 
voters.  But  pofiticat  responsibility  is  always  a  two-sided 
relation.  If  it  means  that  executives  and  legislatures  are 
respon^ble  to  the  electorates  for  carrying  out  their  man- 
date, it  means  no  less  that  the  electorate  are  responsible 
to  their  representatives  for  rendering  them  the  necessary 
obedience  and  providing  them  with  the  funds  and  powers. 
A  genuine  responsibility  is  always  bilateral.  It  is  not 
enough  for  an  electorate  to  instruct  its  representatives 
to  build  more  roads,  to  multiply  schools  and  colleges,  or 
to  settle  contentious  issues  this  way  or  that.  They  must 
also  learn  by  experience  that  these  things  cannot  be  done 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  see  those  representatives  impose 
taxation  upon  them,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  exercise  of 
powers  without  which  their  elected  rulers  cannot  give 
effect  to  their  mandates.  Just  as  the  electorate  must 
from  time  to  time  have  the  power  of  dismissing  its  agents, 
so  must  the  agents  themselves  be  able  to  retire  and  refuse 
to  serve  unless  the  electorate  will  grant  them  the  means 
and  powers  required  to  give  effect  to  its  mandate.  The 
system  must  be  so  simple  as  to  bring  home  this  elementary 
position  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  electorates. 

§  3.  In  various  quarters  it  is  strongly  argued  that  elector- 
ates must  first  be  prepared  by  experience  In  the  field  of  local 
government.  The  advocates  of  this  view  would  begin, 
where  Lord  Ripon  tried  to  begin  thirty  years  ago,  by  ma^g 
district,  village,  and  town  boards  really  responsible  to 
electorates.     And  their  reason  for  this  position  is  partly 
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because,  like  my  friend  whose  letter  I  quoted  in  the  Ust 
chapter,  they  cannot  picture  a  transitioTial  system,  under 
which  some  provincial  functions  are  ttanaferred  to  doctorai 
authorities  while  others  are  reserved  to  the  existing  pro- 
vincial governments. 

g  i.  In  order  to  examine  these  positionH  it  is  neceBsary  t« 
realize  that  the  spheres  of  local  and  political  govemmenl 
ate  divided  by  a  hne  that  is  fairly  clear.  The  field  which 
can  be  covered  by  local  government  is  much  the  same  in 
all  countries.  It  ia  of  necessity  confined  to  the  settlement 
of  administrative  details,  and  the  framing  of  minor  r^nla- 
tions  and  by-laws  inseparable  therefrom.  The  London 
Comity  Comicil  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  important 
body  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  ItB  population  and  revenues 
exceed  those  of  many  sovereign  States.  On  education 
alone  its  annual  expenditure  is  in  millions  of  poonds : 
and  yet  if  it  were  empowered  to  pass  an  education  Act. 
or  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  minor  mnnicip^ties 
within  its  area,  its  whole  statue  and  character  would  be 
radically  changed.  It  would  then  have  assumed  functioos 
now  vested  in  Parliament  and  diacha^^  through  the 
Minister  of  EMuoation  and  the  President  of  the  Iiocal 
Government  Board.  It  would  have  outstepped  the  limits 
of  local  government,  properly  so  called,  and  have  entered 
the  field  of  a  provincial  government  —  a  thing  which 
would  be  quite  possible  if  the  United  Kingdom  were 
parcelled  out  at  the  same  time  into  a  number  of  similar 
'  provinces  containing  five  million  people  and  upwards. 

§  5.  A  provincial  government  is  an  organ  which  deals  with 
political  subjects,  that  is  to  say,  with  questions  of  principle 
upon  which  not  merely  the  interests  but  also  the  con- 
sciences of  great  sections  of  the  community  are  at  issue. 
There  is  all  the  difEerenoe  between  a  body  which  administers 
roads,  sanitation,  and  schools,  and  one  which  can  decide, 
by  the  measures  it  passes,  the  relative  positions  of  Hindus 
and  Moslems  on  municipal  bodies,  the  principles  upon 
which  religion  is  to  be  handled,  or  the  extent  to  which 
a  particular  language  is  to  be  used  in  schools.  You  could 
not  hand  over  the  functions  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  county  councils 
of  Wales,  nor  empower  them  to  pass  education  Acts  and 
local  government  Acts.  They  would  be  too  small,  and 
the  diversity  created  would  be  too  great.  But  all  theee 
powers  might  well  be  given  to  a  provincial  government 
representii^  the  whole  of  Wales.     Such  a  body  would 
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then  be  exercising  political  powers.  It  would  atand  above 
the  field  of  local  government,  and  of  mere  administrative 
detail,  such  as  can  be  delegated  to  a  county  council  or 
district  board.  Thus  there  is  a  clear  line  between  the 
administrative  functions  which  can  be  del^ated  to  a  local 
body,  even  so  large  and  important  as  the  London  county 
council,  and  the  political  functions  which  can  be  exercised 
by  provinces  which  may  be  as  small  as  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  Canada  or  Rhode  Island  in  the  United  States. 

§  6.  The  same  is  equally  true  of  India.  The  creation  of 
local  authorities  and  the  definition  of  their  constitutions 
and  powers  is  a  political  function.  It  is  none  the  less  one 
which  cannot  be  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  India, 
but  must  be  relegated  to  provincial  governments.  In 
recent  years  the  educational  poHcy  of  the  government  of 
the  United  Provinces  and  municipal  legislation  have 
involved  the  settlement  of  sharp  issues  between  the  Hindu 
and  Moslem  Communities.  In  audh  legislation  the  Pro- 
vincial government  decides  the  nature  of  the  minor  revenues 
assigned  to  these  bodies,  and  within  what  Umits  such 
revenues  can  be  increased  or  reduced.  It  has  also  to 
decide  what  grants  from  government  revenues  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  d^poaal  of  the  boards,  and  especially  the 
principle  upon  which  such  grants  are  to  be  apportioned 
amongst  the  numerous  local  authorities.  The  decision  of 
such  issues  cannot  be  left  to  the  district  and  municipal 
boards.  To  them  is  entrusted  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  roads  and  drainage  systems,  the  control  of 
building,  &e.,  and  the  making  oi  by-laws  dealing  with 
these  subjects.  In  the  educational  sphere  it  is  left  to  the 
boards  to  decide  where  to  open  new  schools,  where  to 
close  schools,  where  to  aid  them,  how  to  staff  them,  how  to 
tr^n  the  staff,  where  to  build  new  buildings,  how  to  build 
them,  and  ao  on.  In  many  of  these  matters  they  are 
required  to  satisfy  certain  minima  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  local  self-government  board  or  the  educational 
department. 

§  7.  In  the  joint  scheme  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  minimum 
powers  at  the  outset  to  Ministries  responsible  to  legislatures 
and  electorates  for  areas  such  as  could  serve  as  the  future 
self-governing  provinces  of  a  United  States  of  India.  These 
minimum  powers  would  include  the  control  of  locat  govern- 
ment and  of  primary  education.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  would  be  nothing  but  enlarged  district  and 
municipal  boank,  but  the  very  opposite.     It  means  that 
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these  new  and  popular  govenmients  wonld  be  charged 
with  the  control  of  local  authoritieB,  which  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  those  bodies  cannot  exercise  for  themselves. 
The  State  governments  would  be  bodies  charged  with  the 
settlement  of  political  questions  such  as  cannot  be  relegaiei 
to  district,  village,  and  town  boards.  They  could,  for 
instance,  pass  a  municipal  Act  or  an  education  Act,  and  ic 
doing  so  would  have  to  face  and  settle  all  the  dispnte: 
between  Hindus  and  Moslems  which  the  recent  legialatios 
in  the  United  Provinces  has  roused. 

§  8.  Further  examples  may  be  taken  from  the  data  con- 
tained in  papers  No.  V  and  VI.  An  elective  authority  wonld 
probably  be  pledged  to  a  rapid  extension  of  education  for 
which  it  would  have  to  find  the  revenue.  If  the  facts  aud 
arguments  contained  in  V  are  correct,  those  revenues  would 
have  to  be  raised  from  the  land,  whether  by  increasing  the 
cess,  or  else  by  extenditu;  the  income  tax  to  incomes  derived 
from  land.  It  caimot  be  said  too  often,  or  too  Btrontglj 
that  no  scheme  of  reforms  will  afiord  a  real  exercise  in  the 
practice  of  self-government  which  does  not  vest  the  elected 
body  with  power  to  impose  fresh  taxation  on  the  communitr 
which  elects  it.  That  is  the  essence  of  responsible  govCTO- 
ment.  Self-government  impHes  self-taxation.  Such  bodies 
must,  of  course,  be  given  a  share  of  existii^;  revalues 
oommensurate  to  the  functions  imposed  upon  them,  and  akw 
to  the  natural  growth  of  those  revenues.  But  if  candidates 
seeking  election  advocate  a  greater  expenditure  than  those 
revenues  warrant,  they  must  do  so  with  the  knowledge  th«t 
they  will  have  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  electors  whose  Tot««' 
they  are  seeking.  If  a  majority  of  those  electors  vote  in 
favour  of  an  increase  in  the  public  services  they  control, 
they  must  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  the  increase  must 
be  met,  in  part  at  any  rate,  from  their  own  local  resources. 
The  words  in  part  are  used  advisedly,  for  the  old  govemmenl 
might  foster  the  habit  of  self  taxation,  where  funds  are 
available  for  grants-in-aid,  by  dividing  the  grants  in  pro- 
portion to  the  new  revenues  which  electoral  authorities 
have  raised  for  themselves. 

§  0.  Another  example  is  afforded  by  the  district  settle- 
ments. In  1919  these  settlements  will  expire  and  come  up 
for  renewal.  A  provincial  ministry  entrusted  with  the  contrd 
of  local  government  would  then  have  to  grapple  with  the  task 
which  the  present  government  dischai^ed  in  1914.  It  would 
have  to  settle  how  much  of  its  own  revenues  could  be  spared 
for  grants-in-aid  to  the  boards,  and  (a  far  more  formidable 
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task)  how  that  Bum  is  to  be  divided  amongst  all  the  bodies 
in  question.  The  scheme  of  division  briefly  outlined  in  the 
opening  pages  of  VI,  was  an  example  of  administrative 
skill  earned  to  itB  highest  point.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of 
.  appUed  statistical  science,  based  upon  an  infinity  of  data 
and  patiently  worked  out  to  the  last  detail.  It  is  almost 
too  perfect  for  the  rougher  conditions  of  popular  government, 
which  means  government  by  laymen.  Without  a  long  official 
training  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  minister  to  master  the 
technical  calculations ;  and  it  is  safe  to  add  that  in  no 
popular  assembly  in  the  world  would  more  than  a  handful 
of  members  be  found  to  grasp  the  explanations,  assuming 
that  the  minister  were  competent  to  give  them.  Even  in 
the  British  Parliament,  which  is  in  point  of  education  and 
inteUigence,  inferior  to  no  other  elective  chamber,  a  minister 
would  be  most  likely  forced  to  adopt  some  cruder  and  there- 
fore less  equitable  basis  of  division,  such,  for  instance,  as 
population.  He  would  shrink  from  the  danger  of  asking 
members  to  ratify  a  scheme  which  few  or  none  of  them 
would  understand.  As  a  piece  of  distributive  justice,  the 
settlement  made  would  most  likely  compare  unfavourably 
with  that  which  was  made  by  the  science,  exactitude,  and 
industry  of  the  I.C.S. 

§  10.  Another  feature  of  this  settlement  to  be  noticed 
is  the  position  of  those  who  made  it.  They  were  men  dis- 
posed by  nature  and  training  to  justice  ;  but  had  they  been 
otherwise  they  had  no  temptation  to  injustice.  Their  tenure 
of  office  was  not  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  their 
division  of  the  grant  was  received,  and  by  that  division  they 
had  nothing  remotely  to  gain  or  lose.  The  consent  of  the 
legislature  was  not  even  required,  for  the  calculations  were 
examined  and  finally  ratified  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
the  quiet  detachment  of  his  own  study. 

§  11.  A  glance  at  countries  where  provincial  self-govern- 
ment exists  will  reveal  the  totally  different  position  of  a 
minister  holding  office  by  virtue  of  a  majority  of  legislators 
who  are  looking  to  their  constituents  for  re-election.  Not 
merely  his  own  tenure  of  office,  but  that  of  his  colleagues, 
would  be  affected  by  that  issue  and  might  even  depend  on 
it.  The  minister  would  not  be  called  upon  to  satisfy  the 
whole  body  of  members,  but  rather  the  majority  who  keep 
him  in  office.  The  fate  of  a  ministry  often  dependa  upon 
a  margin  of  votes  from  certain  particular  districts,  and  the 
voters  of  those  districts  may  convince  their  members  that 
their  re-election  will  depend  upon  bow  far  they  secure  from 
Ee2 
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the  goTemment  a  generous  share  of  the  plonder.  And  thn^ 
begins  the  sordid  stru^le  which  Americans  aptly  c&Il  the 
fight  for  the  pork-barrel.  This  struggle  appears  but  little 
in  debate.  It  proceedB  behind  the  closed  doors  of  ministers 
and  whips,  who  are  given  to  understand,  by  no  uncertair 
signs,  that  the  continued  support  of  this  or  that  member 
will  depend  on  the  share  of  the  plunder  given  to  his  coo- 
stituentB.  Such  divisions  of  public  money  test  the  capacity 
of  a  people  for  doing  justice  between  themselves.  But  it 
also  develops  that  capacity  by  exercise,  assuming  that  th^ 
test  is  not  so  severe  as  to  break  it  down  altt^ether.  A  com- 
plete and  final  collapse  of  justice  leads  to  disorder. 

§  12.  The  last  and  most  instructive  case  is  afforded  b\ 
the  controversy  between  the  protagonists  of  Hindi  and  Urdu. 
It  is  issues  like  these  which  test  and  exercise  the  faculty  o' 
self-government  to  the  full.  For  mere  money  is  capable  of 
division,  even  if  the  division  be  unjust.  But  in  Hfe  there  are 
issues,  moral,  rehgious,  and  political,  deep  as  the  well- 
springs  of  human  belief,  such  as  are  not  capable  of  division. 
There  are  principles  upon  which  those  who  hold  them  will 
be  willing  to  accept  an  adverse  ruling  from  a  third  party 
who  stands  outside  the  controversy,  because  knowing 
his  detachment,  they  believe  in  his  justice.  It  may  weU 
happen,  however,  that  they  would  go  to  extremes  rather 
than  fkccept  that  same  ruling  at  the  hands  of  the  party  to 
which  they  are  opposed. 

§  13.  The  relative  positions  of  Hindi  and  Urdu  in  the 
vernacular  schools,  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
United  Provinces  had  to  decide  in  1914,  may  be  taken  as 
a  typical  example  of  such  issues.  No  pains  were  spared  to 
elicit  from  educated  Indians,  whether  by  means  of  committees 
or  discussions  in  the  legislative  councils,  an  expression  of 
all  their  different  opinions.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
studiously  exposed  himself  to  the  infiuence  of  these  various 
views .  He  saturated  his  mind  in  all  the  reports  and  speeches, 
stating  the  reasons  upon  which  they  were  based,  .^d  then 
having  done  so  he  wrote :  '  Mutual  concessions  seem 
impossible ;  and  it  is  "clearly  the  duty  of  the  government  lo 
formvlale  a  decision  ".'  And  so  he  recorded  a  decisioD 
which  was  not  exactly  any  of  those  which  lay  before  him. 
but  one,  the  terms  of  which  he  had  framed  for  himself. 
And  because  he  was  a  foreigner,  a  member  of  neither 
reUgion,  unbiased,  therefore,  in  his  interests,  absolutely 
detached  in  his  point  of  view,  and  universally  recognized 
to  be  so,  his  decision  was  accepted  almost  without  demur 
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and  certainly  without  resistance  on  the  part  of  either  of 
the  religions  involved.  In  this  manner  the  question  was 
decided  for  the  time  being,  though  in  future  years  ib  is  sure 
to  be  raised  again  in  some  form  or  other. 

§  14.  There  are  certain  festures  of  the  case  which  from  the 
standpoint  of  this  inquiry  call  for  remark.  If  a  question 
at  issue  can  be  settled  by  willing  agreement  of  all  the  parties 
concerned,  that  is  usually  the  best  possible  decision.  But 
the  fact  that  such  settlements  are  not  always  possible  ie 
too  often  ignored.  The  existence  of  law  courts  backed  by 
the  sheriff,  poUceman,  and  soldier  is  a  standing  witness  to 
the  fact.  And,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  present  case,  there 
are  issues  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  courts,  which  cannot 
be  settled  by  agreement,  but  which  cannot  be  left  unsettled 
without  inflicting  grievous  injury  on  third  parties  and  on 
future  generations.  Such  issues  a  government  must  sooner 
or  later  decide  on  lines  not  wholly  acceptable  to  one  party 
or  even  perhaps  to  either.  This  was  what  Washington 
meant  when  he  said,  'Influence  is  not  government'.  The 
influence  of  rulers  should  be  used  to  the  full  to  induce  an 
agreement  between  the  parties  at  issue.  But  failing  such 
agreement  the  time  comes  when  government  must  decide, 
or  civilization  will  stagnate  or  decay.  And  the  decision 
must  be  accepted  by  a  body  of  opinion  strong  enough  to 
neutralize  resistance,  not  necessarily  because  the  decision 
is  approved,  but  rather  because  the  majority  of  thinking 
men  are  resolved  to  uphold  the  authority  of  government. 

§  15,  The  decision  in  question  was  not  the  one  suggested 
by  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  And  yet  it  was  accepted 
by  all  those  parties  because  it  was  made  by  a  man  in  whose 
anxiety  to  mete  out  impartial  justice  every  one  believed. 
But  it  was  not  merely  in  this  justice  of  one  individual  they 
trusted.  That  individual  was  responsible  to  the  Governor- 
General,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  British  Parliament, 
and  finally  to  pubUc  opinion  in  England.  The  first  could 
advise  his  dismissal,  the  second  could  dismiss  him,  the 
third  could  exact  it,  the  fourth  could  demand  it.  The 
acceptance  of  such  decisions  in  India  is  not  based  meiely 
on  confidence  in  the  justice  of  an  individual  officer.  It  is 
based  to  an  even  greater  extent  on  confidence  that  an 
authority  six  thousand  miles  away  will  appoint  officers  who 
are  just,  and  remove  those  who  fail  in  their  charge.  The 
manner  in  which  decisions  of  such  issues  are  accepted  in 
India,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  make  them 
are  answerable  to  an  authority  remote  from  the  seat  of 
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controversy.  Let  any  one  consider  whether  this  decision 
could  have  been  so  made  and  so  accepted  if  the  same 
individual  had  been  a  prime  minister,  rcHpoiiaible  not  to 
the  British  Government,  but  to  an  electorate  in  the  United 
Provinces,  and  dependent  for  the  tenure  of  his  office  on 
the  support  of  a  majoritj'  in  the  legislative  council,  elected 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters.  Imagine  the  position  of  the 
same  individual,  with  the  same  character  and  reputation 
in  this  wholly  different  position,  and  one  then  begins  to  see 
liOAP  much  depends  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  now  responsible 
to  an  authority  which  is  detached  and  impartial  because 
it  is  foreign, 

§  16.  It  is  this  that  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  government 
of  India  is  in  trust.  The  acceptance  of  decisions  made  by 
that  government  between  two  rival  sections  in  India  is 
due  to  the  confidence  in  the  trustees,  by  reason  of  their 
disinterest  in  and  detachment  from  the  issues  at  stake. 
Where  questions  are  at  issue  between  India  and  the  BritiBh 
trustee,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cotton  duties,  this  confidence 
is  wanting, 

§  17,  The  immediate  administration  of  vernacular  schools, 
within  limits  carefully  prescribed,  has  been  entrusted  to 
ilistrict  and  municipal  boards.  Within  those  limits,  they 
are  charged  with  the  task  of  making  decisions  which  must 
often  affect  minor  matters  at  issue  between  Hindus  and 
Moslems.  They  might  support  maktabs  at  the  expense 
of  pathsalas.  A  religious  majority  on  a  board  might  abuse 
its  position  in  appointing  the  teacliers.  But  the  crucial 
decisions  on  matters  of  policy,  such  as  that  dealt  with 
in  the  present  case,  are  made  for  them  by  an  authority 
responsible  to  a  government  and  public  opinion  outside 
India, 

§  18.  In  the  Joint  Adilress  a  method  has  been  suggested 
whereby  decisions  of  this  class  might  be  relegated  to  a 
ministry  responsible  to  a  provincial  electorate,  and  removable 
from  office  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  legislators  elected  by 
a  majority  of  voters.  For  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  it  is 
useful  to  consider  how  the  decision  in  question  would-have 
to  be  made  under  these  circumstances.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  same  pains  would  be  taken  to  elicit  opinion  aa 
was  taken  in  the  case  of  the  present  government.  An 
Indian  minister  of  education,  either  a  Mohammedan  or 
a  Hindu,  would  then  draft  the  terms  of  a  decision,  which 
would  bo  discussed,  and  probably  modified,  in  the  cabinet 
council.      The    government  sujiportcrs  would  be  sounded 
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as  to  whether  they  would  bo  prepared  to  back  the  decision. 
And,  if  the  government  were  wise,  means  would  also  be 
taken  to  ascertftin  how  far  the  minority  in  opposition  and 
their  constituents  would  be  prepared  to  accept  it.  And 
all  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered  the  point  at  issue  would 
be  the  subject  of  a  burning  public  controversy.  Meetinga 
would  be  held,  angry  speeches  would  be  made,  and  bitter 
articles  would  be  written.  Ministers  would  scarcely  think 
of  finding  the  beat  solution.  Rather  their  efforts  would 
be  directed  to  finding  one  which  their  supporters  would 
be  prepared  to  back,  but  such  as  would  not  drive  tho 
minority  of  voters  into  an  active  or  passive  resistance  of 
the  taw  when  passed.  For  the  decision  would  have  to  take 
the  form  of  a  Bill  to  be  debated  by  the  legislature  in  open 
session  ;  and  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Bill 
the  fate  of  the  ministry  would  depend.  The  existence  of 
the  ministry  itself  would  certainly  hang  on  the  issue.  The 
best  decision  would  scarcely  be  reached  in  tho  heat  of  the 
controversy.  The  best  result  attainable  in  practice  would 
be  the  acceptance  of  some  decision  by  the  minority  when 
they  had  been  voted  down.  And  that  acceptance  would 
depend,  partly  on  their  patriotism,  upon  their  desire  to 
support  a  system  under  which  Indians  could  settle  Indian 
questions  for  themselves,  but  largely  also  on  the  tolerance 
of  the  majority,  on  their  willingness  not  to  abuse  their  power 
shown  by  making  concessions  which  would  render  the 
decision  tolerable  to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  their 
opponents. 

§  19.  When  compared  with  the  smooth,  detached,  and 
accurate  working  of  a  good  bureaucracy,  responsible  govern- 
ment is  an  ugly  business,  even  in  the  British  Isles.  Why 
then,  if  you  have  such  a  system  in  India,  should  you  seek  to 
replace  it  by  responsible  government  ?  An  answer  to  that 
question  can  only  be  found  by  reference  to  the  ultimate 
aims  which  government  should  seek. 

§  20.  Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  con- 
sidering an  imaginary  case  in  another  field.  As  any  one 
knows  who  has  been  in  an  array  wlien  rations  are  short  and 
soldiers  grow  hungry,  the  question  of  apportioning  the  food 
available  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  revealing  the  character 
of  different  men  and  different  units.  In  exceptional  regi- 
ments you  will  find  the  men  stinting  themselves,  so  a-i  to 
be  sure  that  comrades,  perhaps  weaker  than  themselves, 
have  enough.  In  such  regiments  the  officers  will  readily 
leave  the  apportionment  of  the  rations  to  the  men  them.sclvcs. 
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And  now  let  us  turn  to  a  regiment  of  average  men,  8<HDe 
better  and  Bome  worse.  In  many  regiments,  unhappily, 
there  is  pilfering  in  the  cook-houae  when  rations  &re  shon. 
In  such  a  regiment,  if  the  division  ol  rations  be  left  t( 
the  men  themselves,  some  selfishness  will  be  shown.  The 
weaker  and  more  unselfish  will  not  get  all  they  should. 
The  justice  done  is  rough  and  imperfect.  There  is  some 
bickering  which  is  rather  squalid,  but  no  positive  violence, 
no  actual  starvation  of  the  weaker  men.  So  the  officers 
leave  the  men  to  work  out  the  division  for  themselves. 
trusting  that,  given  sufficient  time,  they  will  learn  to  do  the 
thing  more  fairly.  And  experience,  indeed,  teaches  that. 
given  time,  this  will  be  the  result.  This  regiment,  if  the 
ofiScers  do  not  interfere,  will  gradually  approximate  to  the 
standard  of  the  first  regiment  described. 

Thirdly  we  may  take  the  other  extreme  and  exceptional 
case,  that  of  a  regiment  where  the  men  in  the  cook-house 
eat  their  fill,  and  when  the  remainder  does  reach  the  rest, 
the  stronger  take  so  much  that  the  weaker  or  less  selfish 
actually  starve  and  go  sick.  Or  else  there  are  constant 
disputes  that  end  in  a  fight.  In  the  case  of  such  a  regiment 
the  officers  must  watch  the  food  in  the  cook-house,  to  see 
that  it  is  not  pilfered  by  the  cooks.  And  when  the  food  i!> 
prepared,  they  must  measure  out  the  proportion  justly  due 
to  each  of  the  men,  and  watch  while  they  eat  it,  to  see  that 
it  is  not  taken  from  them.  Externally,  justice  and  order 
will  prevail.  The  scene  presented  in  the  cook-house,  and 
by  the  me'n  at  their  meals,  will  contrast  favourably  with 
that  presented  in  the  second  regiment  described.  There 
will  be  no  unfairness,  no  ugly  bickering,  no  squalid  disputes, 
no  pilfering  by  the  cooks,  and  gener^y  less  waste.  And 
yet  results  so  secured  by  supervision  of  officers,  however 
necessary,  are  almost  barren  of  hope  for  the  future.  True, 
they  will  enable  the  men  to  see  what  justice  and  order  mean : 
but  when  that  is  done,  the  spirit  of  fairness  will  develop 
but  little,  until  they  are  able  to  assume  some  responsibility 
for  dividing  the  food  themselves.  To  become  more  just 
they  must  have  opportunities  of  injustice  ;  and  unless  they 
can  be  given  some  such  responsibility,  and  some  such 
opportunity,  they  will  never  begin  to  realize  what  a  hateful 
thu^  injustice  is. 

§  21.  In  this  fanciful  picture  is  implicit  the  philosophy  of 
freedom,  the  whole  issue  at  stake  in  the  present  war.  If 
material  development,  visible  order,  mechanical  efficiency 
and  financial  economy  in  the  present  and  in  the  immediate 
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future  are  the  ends  in  view,  then  the  Prusaiana  are  right. 
The  decieionB  of  government  should  be  left  to  a  handful 
of  men  of  the  clearest  intellect  and  the  strongeat  character. 
And,  as  in  Prussia,  the  government  fiom  first  to  last  must 
aim  by  all  means  in  ite  power  to  foster  a  habit  of  unquestion- 
ing submission  in  the  people  they  rule. 

§  22.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  the  people 
at  large,  the  development  in  common  men  of  their  innate 
sense  of  juBtice,  and  ^f  their  faculty  of  doing  justico  to  each 
other  at  their  own  expense,  is  the  end  in  view,  then  govern- 
ment will  decide  nothing  which  it  can  relegate  to  the 
decision  of  those  people  themselves,  without  permitting 
a  breakdown  of  social  order.  The  choice  lies  between  results 
we  can  handle  and  see,  reduce  to  cash  values,  depict  in 
reports  and  tabulate  in  figures,  and  those  which  cannot  be 
seen,  measured  or  described,  or  ever  be  perceived  in  the 
.  span  of  our  own  Uves.  You  can  measure  railways  in  miles, 
and  their  earnings  in  cash.  You  can  enumerate  the  acres 
brought  under  irrigation,  estimate  lives  saved  from  famine 
and  disease,  and  exhibit  an  unprecedented  growth  in  the 
population.  You  can  dwell  on  the  increase  of  schools  and 
scholars,  the  improvement  in  tillage  and  in  crops  per  acre, 
and  the  growth  of  industrial  undertakings.  There  is  some- 
thing so  definite  and  tangible  in  it  all ;  and  rulers  who 
compile  such  reports  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  are  telling  of  things  which  they  themselves  have  helped 
to  achieve.  The  effect  which  a  system  has  on  the  character 
of  a  people  can  never  be  stated  in  figures,  and  can  scarcely 
be  perceived  in  the  life  of  a  single  administrator.  It  is  in 
the  end  a  question  between  ponderable  and  imponderable 
values,  between  things  to  be  seen  with  the  eye,  and  those 
to  be  seen  only  in  dreams,  between  seed  that  the  sower 
may  reap,  and  that  whicb  shall  only  whiten  to  harvest 
long  after  he  is  dust  and  his  memory  forgotten  amongst 
men.  The  heaven-sent  mler  is  one  with  an  ear  deaf  to 
audible  praise,  an  eye  fixed  upon  a  goal  which  he  shall  not 
reach,  and  above  all,  an  indomitable  faith  in  the  power  for 
growth  in  the  weakest  of  his  kind. 

§  23.  The  issue  is  between  immediate  efficiency,  a  rapid, 
material,  and  calculable  progress,  and  the  slow  incalculable 
growth  of  character.  But  in  the  long  run  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  the  policy  which  looks  to  develop  the  char- 
acter of  a  people,  and  that  which  seeks  to  promote  their 
efficiency.  The  poUcy  which  looks  only  to  efficiency  and 
measurable  progress,  ends  by  destroying  the  objects  it 
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piirsuea.  If  Englislimen  have  cstiiblished  order  in  countries 
whicli  could  not  create  it  for  themselves,  it  is  only  by  virtue 
of  qualities  developed  through  ages  in  which  their  own 
characters  have  been  temiiered  and  moulded  by  their  own 
mistakes.  Such  justice  as  Englishmen  have  exported  to 
India  has  been  learned  in  t)ic  doing  of  much  injustice  among 
themselves.  And  if  Englishmen  know  how  to  get  things 
done,  that  lesson  has  slowly  been  learned  by  enduring  the 
results  of  their  own  neglect.  It  is  much  to  have  stopped 
bloodshed  in  India,  to  have  created  order,  to  have  enforced 
justice,  to  have  given  her  a  modern  equipment,  and  to  have 
set  her  on  the  path  of  material  progress.  But  the  char- 
acter of  a  ])eople  will  not  always  stand  still,  oven  in  the 
East.  If  it  does  not  get  better  it  will  surely  get  worse. 
England  cannot  always  provide  these  benefits  for  India 
without  fatally  enfeebling  the  charACter  of  her  people. 
Neither  material  equipment  nor  even  the  enforcement  of 
peace  and  justice  between  roan  and  man  are  ends  in  them- 
selves. They  are  hardly  means.  They  are  rather  the 
beginnings  of  means.  The  end  is  simply  the  character 
of  the  people,  which  is  formed  in  the  process  of  adjusting 
their  relation.s  to  each  other.  The  establishment  of  social 
order  from  without  renders  it  vastly  easier  for  a  beginning 
to  be  made.  (Suddenly  to  impose  upon  strength  and  faculties 
still  unexercised  the  whole  burden  of  maintaining  order, 
is  to  jeopardize  the  conditions  under  which  responsible 
government  can  begin.  But  unless  or  until  genuine  respon- 
sibilities are  imposed  on  those  few  who  are  in  some  sort 
able  to  assume  them,  neither  the  capacity  for  making 
decisions  will  devcloji,  nor  yet  the  numbers  of  those  who 
show  promise  of  developing  such  capacity.  All  minor  ends 
must  be  subordinated  to  that  of  fostering  this  native  capacity, 
which,  as  it  grow,  will  in  ages  to  come  yield  a  harvest 
of  native  efficiency  and  capacity  for. justice.  Without 
travail  there  is  no  liirth,.  and  the  glories  of  motherhood  are 
hard  to  discern  in  the  throes  of  delivery,  '  .Seek  ye  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  all  things  else  shall  be  added 
unto  you  '  is  a  saying  as  true  in  politics  as  in  any  other 
department  of  life.  One  linitl  truth  issues  from  the  common- 
place details  sot  down  in  these  pages.  If  effect  on  the  growth 
of  character  is  to  be  taken  as  tlie  criterion  of  policy,  it  is 
not  enough  for  government  to  consult  the  people.  The 
bunlen  of  making  decisions  must  be  imposed  upon  those 
in  some  sort  'able  to  decide, 

5  24.    Even  amongst  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  of 
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those  who  have  detlicated  their  lives  to  India  there  is  much 
ahadowy  thinking  on  this  subject.  Some  months  ago 
publicity  was  given  to  the  following  remarks  which  I  had 
made  in  a  private  letter  : 

'  The  policy  of  the  British  Government  is  to  develop 
(nationalist)  opinion  and  to  allow  it  to  influence  policy 
more  and  more.  TIio  responsibility  of  final  deciaion  it 
Btill  reserves  to  itself.  But  it  now  looks  to  a  time,  however 
remote,  when  it  will  be  able  to  transfer  that  responsibility 
to  a  section  of  Indians  sufficiently  large,  disinterested,  and 
capable  of  sound  political  judgement  to  assume  it.' 

These  words  seem  to  have  occasioned  no  little  alarm  in 
the  mind  of  so  old  and  sincere  a  friend  of  Indian  aspirations 
as  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert.  In  the  Imperial  supplement  to 
The  Manchester  Guardian,  issued  on  March  20,  1917,  he 
wrote  the  following  comments  thereon  : 

What  does  the  writer  exactly  mean  when  he  say.s  that  self- 
government  is  the  aim  to  which  British  policy  in  India  must  be 
directed  ?  ...  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  make  his  meaning  more 
cli-ar,  because  his  words  may  be  quoted  against  him,  and  because 
self-government  in  the  colonial  sense  would  be  a  false  ideal  to 
pursue.  India  cannot  copy  patterns  supphed  by  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa.  India  must  be  developed  on  Indian  lines,  upon  . 
lines  appropriate  to  Indian  conditions,  lines  very  different  from 
those  on  which  the  great  democracies  in  the  self-governing  dominions 
are  running  their  course.  In  niarking  out  those  lines  regard  must 
always  be  had  to  Indian  political  opinion,  which,  as  Mr.  Curtis  justly 
observes,  is  a  reality,  and  an  imjMrtant  reality,  difficult  though  it 
may  be  to  ascertain,  and  unsatisfactory  as  may  be  some  of  its  features. 
It  is  a  curious  and  puzdinn  blend,  produced  by  the  interfusions  and 
interaction  of  Western  and  Eastern  thought,  abounding  in  paradoxes 
and  contradictions. 

§  25.  This  veteran  exponent  of  liberalism  cannot  bring 
himself  to  regard  self-government  in  ike  colonial  sense  as  other 
than  a  false  ideal  for  India  to  pursue.  In  the  kindness  of 
his  heart  he  seeks  to  acquit  me  of  a  meaning  so  dangerous 
and  absurd.  Yot  that  is  the  only  meaning  my  words  will 
bear,  and  I  must  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  repeat 
that  that  was  the  only  meaning  they  were  meant  to  convej'. 

§  26.  No  sane  man  wants  India  to  copy  word  for  word 
patterns  supplied  by  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa. 
Not  so  did  Australia  copy  the  Canadian  constitution,  nor 
South  Africa  tho.ie  of  Canada  and  Australia.  They  each 
examined  their  own  condition.'!,  and  framed  an  instrument 
more  or  less  suited  thoreto.    They  worked  as  engineers  must 
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severally  work,  whether  they  are  designing  an  internal 
combuBtioQ  engine  to  drive  a  motoi-car,  aeroplane,  ship,  or 
pump.  But  f^  were  applying  one  principle,  that  fiist 
reduced  to  practical  form  in  the  British  conBtitution,  the 
principle  wMch  seeks  to  impose  responsibility  for  political 
decisions  on  all  the  members  of  the  community  affected  by 
those  decisions  who  are  in  some  sort  capable  of  making 
them.  They  are  all,  in  short,  expressions  of  the  principle  of 
responsible  government.  I  must  say  once  for  all,  without 
any  kind  of  qualification,  that  the  application  of  that 
prmciple  as  rapidly  as  possible  is  for  me  the  only  intelligible 
goal  of  British  policy  in  India.  Together  with  the  question 
of  self-preservation,  of  foreign  policy  and  defence,  it  is  the 
greatest  of  the  problems  which  this  Commonwealth  has  to 
&ce.  It  is  the  arttculus  stajitia  avt  cadetUis  reipvblicae — 
the  cardinal  principle  by  which  this  Commonwealth  will 
stand  or  fall. 

§  27.  What  is  the  other  ideal  which  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert, 
Lord  Morley,  and  the  Uuge  number  of  public  men  who  use 
langu^e  like  this,  have  in  mind  t  So  far  as  I  can  diEcem, 
it  is  accurately  stated  in  the  words  he  has  quoted  from  my 
own  letter : 

Broadly  Bpeaking,  Government  is  at  patna  to  recognize  such 
opinion  as  there  is.  It  accepts  it  where  it  can,  often  when  it  thinks 
that  Nationalist  opinion  is  not  the  beat,  ignoring  it  only  wheie  it 
appears  so  unsound  that  to  accept  and  act  upon  it  would  lead  to 
disaater.  The  ^bcy  of  the  British  Groveinment  is  to  develop  that 
opinion  and  to  allow  it  to  influence  policy  more  and  more.  The 
responsibiUty  of  final  decision  it  still  reserves  to  itself. . 

§  28.  Here,  it  may  be  observed,  is  an  exact  description  of 
the  policy  actually  applied  in  1914  to  the  settlement  of  the 
issues  between  the  Hindi  and  Urdu  vernaculars.  No  pains 
were  spared  to  elicit  Indian  views  on  the  subject  from  tbrae 
capable  of  formulating  and  expressing  them.  Every  phase 
of  Indian  opinion  was  before  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
His  mind  was  steeped  in  them.  Had  he  been  thinking  of 
absolute  efficiency  in  education,  regardless  of  the  prejudice 
in  favour  of  either  language,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
decided  in  favour  of  one  of  them.  He  recognized  the 
existence  and  reality  of  the  feeling  in  favour  of  their  own 
dialect  entertained  by  each  of  the  two  religions.  And 
having  done  so  he  made  his  decision,  in  discharge  of  the 
trust  imposed  upon  him  for  the  interests  of  his  province 
by  the  Imperial  Government  in  England. 
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§  29.  If  tfaiB  principle  of  goTemment  is  the  end-all  and  be- 
all  of  British  policy  in  India,  there  is  little  which  remains  to 
be  done  in  order  to  complete  its  final  appUcation.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  burden  of  final  decision  is  ever  to  be 
transferred  to  the  people  of  India  themselves  there  is  almost 
everything  to  be  done.  But  you  will  not  have  done  it,  or 
beffun  to  do  it,  merely  by  substituting  Indian  for  English 
ofocials  from  the  Viceroy  downwards.  Under  the  present 
system  the  responsibility  for  decision  would  still  be  made  in 
obedience  to  the  authority  outside  India,  which  has  the 
power  to  dismiss  those  ofBcials.  To  make  a  beginning  you 
must  take  certain  clearly-defined  functions  of  government, 
including  taxation,  euid  impose  the  duty  of  making  decisions 
in  respect  of  those  functions  on  men  responsible  to,  and 
therefore  removable  by,  electorates  all  over  India.  To 
begin  with,  these  electorates  can  only  include  the  minority, 
however  small,  which  is  capable  of  judgement.  In  respect 
of  the  functions  imposed  upon  them,  those  small  electorates 
must  act  as  the  trustees  of  the  majority  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  are  as  yet  incapable  of  political  judgement. 
No  educational  means  must  be  neglected  to  awaken  the 
political  consciousness  of  the  classes  outside  the  electorate, 
and  to  include  them  within  it  as  rapidly  a^  they  are  quaUfied. 
But  of  all  those  means  the  most  potent  will  prove  to  be  the 
spiritual  commotion  engendered  by  the  system  itself.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  moving  in  the  darkness  of  chaos,  that 
creates  light,  calls  new  worlds  into  being,  and  peoples  them 
with  life  and  thought.  It  is  as  the  four  winds  which  blew  in  the 
valley  of  dry  bones,  till  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they 
lived,  and  stood  up  on  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army. 

§  30.  The  growth  of  genuine  electorates  embracing  all 
religions  and  all  castes  will  mark  the  progress  of  India  up 
the  difficult  path  of  responsible  government.  So  too  will  the 
disappearance  of  reUgious  distinctions  in  those  electorates, 
and  the  appearance  of  members  of  every  caste  side  by  side 
in  the  same  cabinets  and  legislatures.  And  the  growth 
in  size  and  quality  of  the  electorates  will  in  practice  deter- 
mine the  pace  at  which  functions  of  increasing  gravity  can 
be  transferred  from  the  old  governments  to  the  now. 
Above  all,  it  is  essential  that  in  this  vast  community  the 
progress  of  the  forward  parts  of  India  must  not  be  tied 
down  to  that  of  the  more  backward.  It  is  the  example  of 
the  more  progressive  communities  in  successfully  discharging 
weightier  functions,  which  more  than  anything  will  stimulate 
the  backward  to  fresh  efforts.   There  is  nothing  so  contagiouB 
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as  example.  Any  Bystem,  which  preBuppoeeB  a  uniform 
rate  of  advance  to  be  imposed  on  the  various  proviiuKs, 
will  load  the  whole  of  India  with  fetters.  Each  must  be 
enabled  to  advance  at  ite  own  pace,  not  merely  for  its  own 
sake,  but  rather  because  it  will  stimulate  the  others.  And 
you  must  be  prepared  for  retreat  where  you  are  proved 
by  experience  to  have  gone  too  far  and  too  fast.  Otherwise 
the  oourase  to  experiment  and  advance  will  be  wanting. 
But  for  this  there  must  be  faith  in  the  intention  to  advance ; 
to  create  and  maintain  which  faith  rests  with  the  Parliament 
of  the  whole  Commonwealth,  and  for  every  member  of  that 
Commonwealth  in  all  the  seven  seas,  who  is  mindful  of  the 
principle  by  which  it  stands  or  falls.  But  mere  intention 
is  not  enough  ;  there  must  be  clearness  of  vision  and 
thought.  '  Indian  political  opinion  ',  says  the  writer  quoted 
above,  '  is  a  curious  and  puzzling  blend,  produced  by  the 
interfusion  and  interaction  of  Western  and  Eastern  tboucht, 
abounding  in  paradoxes  and  contradictions.'  But  the  first 
responsibility  of  Englishmen  is  for  their  own  thiukiiig. 
Now,  if  ever,  it  is  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  our  thoughts  are 
neither  anxious  nor  puzzled,  are  free  from  all  paradoxes 
and  contradictions,  and  above  all  true  to  ourselves,  our 
traditions,  and  our  past.  But  in  this  we  shall  fail  unless  we 
first  state  our  own  ideas  with  precision,  and  then  apply 
them  to  actual  and  particular  cases.  '  Influence  is  not 
Government.'  And  that  distinction  is  as  valid  in  India 
to-day  as  it  was  more  than  a  century  ago  in  the  United 
States.  Does  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert  mean  that  we  can  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  elaborate  the  machinery  through  which 
opinions  in  India  can  be  rendered  accessible  to  the  govern- 
ment ?  Does  he  really  think  that  it  will  suffice  for  govern- 
ment to  render  itself  more  and  more  amenable  to  the 
influence  of  opinions  which  are  often  conflicting  ?  And  when 
all  this  has  been  done,  is  government  in  the  end,  finally 
and  for  all  time,  to  reserve  the  responsibility  of  decision 
to  itself  ?  Is  that  task  of  deciding  between  conflicting 
interests  never  to  be  imposed  on  people  in  India  themselves  1 
Is  the  final  control  of  functions  like  education  never  to  be 
entrusted  to  Indians  ?  Is  the  power  to  impose  new  revenues 
on  themselves  for  the  extension  of  those  functions  never 
to  be  ^ven  them  ?  Are  they  never  to  be  burdened  with 
the  difficult  task  of  distributing  those  revenues  between 
minor  authorities  ?  Are  controversies  between  the  various 
religions  always  to  be  settled  in  the  end  by  the  officers 
responsible  to  a  government  in  London  ?    To  bring  these 
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questions  to  a  fine  point,  take  the  controversy  over  Hindi 
and  Urdu  described  in  these  pages,  which,  in  some  form  or 
other,  is  certain  to  rise  again  and  again.  Is  a  time  never 
to  arrive  when  decisions  of  that  order  can  be  made  by  men 
responsible  to  Indians,  removable  by  Indians,  or  in  plain 
words  by  an  Indian  electorate  ?  And  if  ever  electorates  prove 
themselves  capable  of  making  and  sustaining  such  decisions, 
can  the  process  be  stopped  till  all  issues,  however  great, 
which  affect  Indians  alone,  are  settled  by  men  responsible  to 
Indian  electorates  alone  and  removable  at  their  bidding  ? 

§  31.  Freedom,  which  in  its  pohtical  aspect  is  responsible 
government,  is  a  human  and  not  a  Western  ideal.  True 
it  was  first  conceived  and  applied  in  the  West.  But  the 
truths  of  religion  were  first  conceived  and  applied  in  the 
East.  It  was  there  men  learned  to  worship  their  common 
Father  at  Jerusalem,  Mecca,  and  where  the  Ganges  flows. 
'  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  .the  true  wor- 
shippers shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  : 
for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.'  The  whole, 
earth  is  the  temple  of  freedom,  and  the  heavens  themselves 
the  dome  that  covers  it.*  Its  spirit  moves  wherever  men  are 
learning  to  do  justice  to  each  other,  even  at  the  cost  of 
injustice  done.  A  noise  and  a  shaking  there  will  be,  as  the 
bones  draw  together,  but  a  breath  is  coming  from  the  four 
winds.  The  principle  that  men  are  responsible  to  each  other 
is  at  work,  and  wherever  it  works  it  will  grow  with  exercise. 
That  principle,  and  no  other,  applied  in  detail  to  the  facts 
of  their  own  Hves,  has  produced  the  constitutions  of  free 
nations.  It  has  raised  great  armies  wilhng  to  die,  that  in 
their  dust  that  principle  may  live.  And  it  is  upon  that 
principle,  and  no  other,  that  a  constitution  which  will 
bring  freedom  to  India  must  be  framed.  The  text  of  that 
constitution  will  be  that  neither  of  Canada,  Australia,  or 
South  Africa.  It  will  '  be  developed  on  Indian  lines,  upon 
lines  appropriate  to  Indian  conditions'.  But  that  will  only 
be  when  it  is  developed  by  trial  of  Indian  conditions,  by 
the  increasing  application  of  one  human,  unalterable  prin- 
ciple of  society  to  Indian  facts,  by  readiness  to  recognize, 
not  the  failure  of  a  principle  which  cannot  fail,  but  only 
of  the  mechanism  by  which  we  seek  to  apply  it.  And  the 
pace  of  progress  wiU  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  machinery  enables  us  to  distinguish  failure 
from  success.     If  there  are  to  be  electorates  in  India,  and 
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those  electorates  are  to  increaae  and  rise  to  a  fuller  sense 
of  the  trust  imposed  on  them,  then  surely  they  cannot  be 
made  too  clearly  to  see  that  the  trust  rests  on  themselves, 
and  what  it  is.  Surely  the  officers  who  administer  that 
trust  must  know  what  exactly  it  is  for  which  they  are 
responsible,  and  to  whom.  One  executive  cannot  obey  the 
orders  of  a  govemmeut  in  England,  and  also  the  behests 
of  an  Indian  electorate.  So  long  as  executives  exiBt  in 
India  responsible  to  an  authority  in  England,  those  execu- 
tives must  spare  no  pains  to  elicit  and  understand  Indian 
opinion  in  all  its  varieties.  They  must  steep  their  minds 
with  knowledge  of  what  is  thought  and  felt  by  those  whom 
the  decision  they  frame  will  afiect.  But  when  they  decide 
they  must  be  held  responsible  for  their  decisions  by  one 
authority  and  one  alone.  And  all  the  members  of  every 
executive  must  be  held  responsible  to  that  authority,  the 
Indian  no  less  t;han  the  English  members. 

§  32.  But  the  converse  proposition  is  equally  importsoit, 
and  no  less  true.  If  there  are  to  be  executives  in  India 
responsible  to  Indian  electorates,  they  must  know  clearly 
what  those  responsibilities  are.  And  they  must  be  respon- 
sible to  those  electorates  so  long  as  they  hold  office.  They 
cannot  be  partly  responsible  to  any  authority  outside  India. 
And  the  responsibiUty  which  one  executive  has  to  its 
legislature  and  electorate,  must  be  shared  alike  by  every 
member  of  it  until  he  resigns.  There  can  be  and  must 
be  public  divisions  in  electorates  and  legislatures.  In 
executives  there  can  be  none.  A  divided  executive  is  the 
negation  of  responsible  government. 


LETTER  XI 

EXTREMISTS  AND  HOW  THEY  MEET 

§  1.  The  proposals  suggested  in  the  Joint  Address  are 
exposed  to  a  fire  of  criticism  from  two  extremes.  Some 
of  the  Nationalists  have  awaked  to  the  fact  that  the  Congress- 
League  scheme  contains  no  element  of  responsible  govern- 
ment. They  begin  to  realize  that  the  hope  of  India  lies  in 
achieving  responsible  government,  and  they  are  anxious 
that  the  provincial  executives  should  be  made  responsible 
to  electorates  for  aU  their  functions  at  one  stroke.  They 
are,  therefore,  concerned  to  prove  that  two  governments 
cannot  exist  side  by  side  In  the  provinces,  the  one  responsible 
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to  electorates  for  some  functions,  the  other  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  all  the  rest.  Their  attitude  on  this  question 
is  reinforced  by  a  desire  to  obtain  the  control  of  pohce  at 

§  2.  The  more  cautiouB  section  of  Europeans,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  anxious  to  see  the  {tromised  reforms  confined  to 
the  sphere  of  local  government.  They  also  are  concerned 
to  demonstrate  that  a  specific  devolution  of  some  provincial 
functions  to  governments  responsible  to  electorates,  while 
others  are  reserved  to  the  governments  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  is  impossible. 

§  3.  Probably  they  believe  that  when  local  authorities  have 
been  made  responsible  to  electorates,  there  are  two  stages 
which  still  remain,  and  that  then  provincial  executives 
can  be  made  reeponsiblb  long  before  a  similar  change  need 
be  made  in  the  sphere  of  the  Government  of  India.  This 
view,  however  obvious  it  may  seem;  will  not,  I  beUeve, 
bear  analysis.  Why  are  functions  of  government  in  India, 
and  in  other  countries  of  a  like  magnitude,  divided  between 
the  central  government  and  those  of  provinces  ?  The 
answer  is  twtnold.  In  the  case  of  functions  like  education, 
variety  of  treatment  is  required  to  suit  the  local  conditions 
of  different  areas.  But  there  is  a  second  and  no  less  im- 
portant reason.  The  maintenance  of  law  and  order  is  the 
basic  function  of  government.  It  is  for  the  performance  of 
that  duty,  first  and  foremost,  that  the  Governor -General- 
in-Council  is  responsible  to  Parliament  through  the  Secretary 
of  State.  But  the  organization  required  for  the  purpose 
is  so  vast  that  it  cannot  be  managed  in  all  its  details  from 
one  centre  like  Delhi  or  Simla.  It  must,  for  administrative 
reasons,  be  devolved  on  provincial  governments,  which 
are  in  fact  nothing  more  nor  less  than  local  departments 
of  the  Government  of  India.  That  Government  can  remain 
responsible  to  Ptirliament  only  so  long  as  the  provincial 
governments  remain  responsible  to  itself  for  the  final  control 
of  police. 

§  4.  I  lay  particular  stress  on  the  word  final,  because  I  am 
not  assuming  that  the  police  need  always  remain  as  one 
closely  organized  department  from  the  inspector-general 
to  the  village  chaukicUir.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  manage- 
ment of  the  village  constables  should  not  be  relegated  to 
the  new  elective  authorities  from  the  outset.  Then  there 
are  the  great  bulk  of  the  police,  who  correspond  to  those 
which  an  English  county  council  controls.  It  is  possible 
that  these  could  be  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  State 
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goTemmeatB  at  an  intermediary  stage,  provided  alwaye 
that  a  force  competent  to  deal  with  political  dacoity, 
anarchism,  and  the  like  is  reserved  to  the  control  of  f£e 

frovincial  executive  responsible  to  the  Government  of 
ndia.  Provided  that  forces  are  retained  strong  enough 
to  step  in  and  restore  order  in  the  case  of  any  breakdown 
on  the  part  of  elective  authorities,  those  authorities  might 
be  entrusted  with  the  ordinary  police  work  and  large  sections 
of  the  police  during  the  transitional  stage.  An  arrangement 
like  this  would  enable  government  to  test  the  capacity  of 
State  governments  for  maintaining  order,  before  taking 
the  final  step  of  handing  over  the  reserve  or  mihtary  police, 
ineluduog  all  the  functions  connected  with  the  criminal 
investigation  department.  When  using  the  word  police 
in  these  letters,  I  must  be  understood  to  mean  reserve  forces 
necessary  and  adequate  to  deal  with  political  crime  and 
to  restore  order  under  all  conditions.  But  whenever  the 
final  transfer  of  this  reserve  force  is  made  to  elective  govern- 
ments in  the  major  provinces,  the  Government  of  India 
itself  must  then  be  made  responsible  to  their  electorates. 
The  transfer  of  police  to  executives  responsible  to '  elector- 
ates is  tantamount  to  the  consummation  of  responsible 
government,  to  the  attainment  of  the  final  goal  set  forth 
in  the  pronouncement. 

§  5.  In  all  federal  countries  the  control  of  police  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  provincial  governments.  The  central 
government  has  nothing  to  do  with  police,  unless  disorders 
are  such  as  to  demand  suppression  by  troops,  when  the 
central  government  steps  in.  Indeed  you  may  say  that 
a  great  country  is  ripe  for  full  responsible  government, 
when  in  a  sufficient  number  of  provinces  electorates  have 
been  proved  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  order  for  them- 
selves. From  these  provincial  electorates  a  national 
electorate  can  be  constituted  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
fullest  responsibilities.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  a  stE^ 
will  be  reached  when  the  Imperial  Government,  jui^u^ 
by  results  ascertained  by  experience,  will  have  to  decide 
whether  the  electorate  of  this  or  that  State  can  be  entrusted 
with  control  of  police.  Whenever  a  sufficient  number  of 
State  electorates  have  been  given  that  control,  then  such 
electorates  have  been  proved  competent  to  form  a  general 
electorate  to  which  the  Government  of  India  itself  can  be 
made  responsible.  It  comes  to  this,  that  when  control  of 
all  provincial  functions,  including  police,  can  he  given  to 
electorates  in  the  major  provinces,  then  India  is  ripe  for 
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full  responsible  govemment.  The  transfer  of  police  can  only 
be  made  as  the  last  preliminary,  before  the  final  change  by 
which  complete  responsible  gOTemment  will  be  establ^hed. 
The  changes  by  which  electorates  are  made  responsible  (a) 
for  all  provincial  functions,  (b)  for  those  of  the  central 
government,  must  come  so  near  together  as  practically  to 
be  part  of  one  operation.  To  speak  of  handing  over  all 
provincial  functions,  including  police,  to  electorates  is,  in 
effect,  to  contemplate  the  consummation  of  the  goal,  the  final 
establishment  of  India  as  a  self-governing  Dominion. 

§  6.  If  this  reasoning  is  sound,  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  debarred  from  listening  to  demands  that  all  provincial 
functions  including  police  should  be  handed  over,  at  this 
stage,  to  executives  responsible  to  electorates.  He  cannot 
accept  such  proposals  without  transgressing  the  plain  and 
explicit  terms  of^the  instructions  by  which  he  is  bound.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Imperial  Govenunent  intends  to  trai^fer 
the  responsibility  for  the  whole  govemment  of  India,  which 
now  rests  on  the  British  electorate,  to  Indian  electorates 
as  soon  as  may  be.  It  is  equally  clear  that  it  sees  no 
electorates  at  the  moment  on  whom  that  responsibility 
can  be  laid.  It  intends'  to  develop  such  electorates,  and 
to  prove  their  strength,  before  laying  on  their  backs  the 
final  function  of  government.  I  am  sure  that  no  British 
Parliament  will  consent  to  transfer  the  control  of  police  to 
electorates  before  they  have  seen  what  the  electorates  are 
going  to  be  and  have  gauged  their  capacity. 

§  7.  As  personally  I  believe  that  Parliament  is  right,  I  will 
not  shrink  from  giving  my  reasons  for  that  belief.  Such 
limited  electorates  as  there  are  in  India  have  never  been 
exercised  in  reeponsibilities  outside  the  narrow  field  of 
local  govemment.  To  take  those  electorates,  or  any  others 
which  can  be  framed  on  paper,  and  to  place  upon  them  at 
one  stroke  the  basic  responsibility  of  maintaining  order, 
would,  in  my  judgement,  expose  India  to  the  very  disasters 
which  have  overtaken  Russia.  It  is  not  the  dama^  to 
life  and  property  of  which  I  am  afraid,  nor  even  the  danger 
to  the  British  position  in  India,  for  England  was  never  so 
strong  as  she  now  is.  My  principal  reason  ia  that  the  one 
thing  which  can  seriou^y  postpone  the  achievement  of 
responsible  govemment  by  India  is  a  catastrophic  break- 
down of  responsible  government  at  the  outset.  Responsible 
govemment  can,  I  t^eve,  be  achieved  in  measurable  time 
by  a  process  of  evolution.  In  my  judgement  it  can  only 
be  delayed  indefinitely  by  revolution,  by  civil  war,  or  a 
7f  2 
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general  breakdown  of  public  order.  I  am  weighing  my 
words  when  I  say  that  continuous  progress  towards  respon- 
sible government  can  only  be  delayed  by  subjects  who 
try  to  undermine  order,  and  by  rulers  who  shrink  from  the 
duty  of  enforcing  it. 

g  8.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  I  am  slow  to  accept  the 
view,  held  by  a  section  of  my  own  countrymen,  that  pro- 
vincial functions  cannot  be  transferred  to  electorates  by 
instalments.  An  electorate,  it  is  urged,  cannot  assume  any 
political  functions  entrusted  to  the  provincial  government 
without  assuming  the  whole.  The  fifth  proposition  affirmed 
in  the  Joint  Address — '  that  during  the  period  of  transition, 
governments  of  two  types  must  co-exist,  the  one  responsible 
to  electorates  for  specific  powers,  the  other  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  all  other  powers  ' — is  challenged  and  denied. 
Have  these  critics  realized  the  practical  results  of  their 
own  position  ?  It  means  that  a  full  and  final  responsibility 
for  all  political  functions,  including  the  maintenance  of 
order,  ^vill  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  placed,  practically 
at  one  stroke,  on  electorates  trained  in  nothing  but  the 
details  of  district,  village,  and  to\Yn  administration.  These 
electorates  are  to  be  confined  to  responsibilities  in  the  sphere 
of  local  government.  They  are  to  be  given  no  political 
responsibilities  ;  and  yet  we  are  to  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  all  the  political  responsibilities  of  India  are  to  be 
placed  on  their  backs  together.  It  is  just  tliis  wMeh  has 
happened  in  Russia,  and  the  results  are  before  us, 

g  9.  The  idea  that  electorates  can  be  trained  for  the  dis- 
charge of  political  functions  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  district, 
village,  and  town  administration,  is  in  my  judgement  a  pure 
illusion.  Whatever  the  text-books  may  say,  they  were  not 
so  trained  in  England.  In  the  time  of  CVomwell  the  principle 
of  election  in  local  government  was  practically  confined 
to  small  and  narrowly  restricted  groups  in  the  boroughs, 
which  contained  only  a  fraction  of  their  population.  In 
the  parliamentary  elections  responsibilit}-  was  confined  to 
a  minority  so  small  that  it  was  in  fact  an  oligarchy.  The 
circle  of  voters  has  been  gradually  broadened  downwards, 
until,  under  the  recent  Act,  it  will,  I  am  told,  include  a  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population. 

§10.  My  own  short  official  experience  in  England  and 
South  Africa  related  for  the  most  part  to  local  government. 
As  -.1.  political  student  I  have  seen  something  of  local  govern- 
ment in  most  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Like 
the  liver  in  the  human  body,  local  authorities  are  the  least 
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aatisfactory  orgcms  in  the  body  politic.  The  details  with 
which  they  deal  do  oot,  unhappily,  attract  and  evoke  the 
best  talent,  either  in  adminiatrationa  or  in  electorates. 
The  best  men  do  not  in  practice  come  forward  for  election. 
It  IB  also  notorious  that  in  all  countries  a  lamentably  small 
proportion  of  electors  record  their  votes  at  the  poll.  I 
have  seen  the  condition  of  local  bodies  in  India  adduced  as 
conclusive  proof  of  the  inherent  unfitness  of  Indiana  for 
any  form  of  responsible  Eovemment.  Well,  all  I  can  say 
is  that,  if  a  political  student  were  to  test  the  capacity  of 
Americans  for  self-government  simply  by  a  study  of  their 
local  and  municipal  bodies,  he  would  infaUibly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  here  was  a  people  incapable  of  governing 
themselves.  You  will  not  evoke  or  develop  whatever  latent 
capacity  for  self-government  there  1b  in  India  until  yon 
have  imposed  on  electorates  the  burden  of  deciding  such 
issues  as  are  now  decided,  and  can  only  be  decided,  by 
provincial  governments.  At  present  those  governments 
decide  all  the  great  questions  at  issue  between  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans.  Beal  political  training  will  not  have  been 
started  until  you  have  remitted  some  of  these  questions 
for  settlement  to  executives  and  legislatures  responsible 
to  electorates  including  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  The 
great  sections  into  which  Indian  society  is  divided  must  be 
exercised  in  the  practice  of  settling  these  issues  for  them- 
selves. The  mere  administration  of  education  and  municipal 
laws  made  over  their  beads  will  never  aSord  this  training. 
Electorates  must  have  power  to  pass  laws  for  themselves 
which  determine  the  relative  positions  of  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans,  and  of  their  respective  scripts  and  languages, 
in  the  educational  and  municipal  system.  But  to  give  this 
process  of  training  a  chance,  the  existing  governments  must 
stand  by,  with  all  thdr  experience  and  with  all  powers 
necessary,  to  maintain  order.  To  jeopardize  order  at  the 
outset  is  to  jeopardize  the  whole  prospect  of  developing 
electorates  such  as  will  presently  be  able  to  maintain  order 
for  themselves. 

§  11.  Those,  I  submit,  are  the  conditions  recognized  and 
prescribed  in  the  instructions  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  been  sent  to  India  to  seek  for  advice.  It  is 
those  conditions  which  the  system  outlined  in  the  Joint 
Address  attempts  to  meet.  Apart  from  extremists  on  both 
sides  who  honestly  reject  the  pronouncement,  all  agree  that 
full  powers  of  local  government  should  now  be  devolved 
on    district,  village,  and   municipal   boards.      The  Joint 
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Address  proposeB  to  go  one  step  farther.  It  notes  that  the 
existing  provinces,  developed  as  satrapies  of  a  vast  depen- 
dency governed  from  England,  include  populations  the  size 
of  great  European  nations.  It  proposes  that  the  govern- 
ments of  these  vast  areas  should  devolve  instalmente  of 
political  powers  on  unite  commensurate  with  the  self- 
governing  provinces  of  other  federal  countries,  upon  the 
model  of  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  develop  the  gov^n- 
ment  of  India.  That  devolution  it  is  proposed  to  increase, 
as  the  new  Provincial  State  governments  and  their  elector- 
ates show  their  capacity  for  bearing  the  burden,  until  they 
have  proved  themselves  able  to  legislate  on  and  administer 
all  functions  of  government  including  police.  When  that 
point  is  reached,  it  is  recognized  that  the  time  has  come 
when  a  new  constitution  for  India  must  be  framed  under 
which  the  Government  of  India  itself  must  be  made  respon- 
sible to  the  joint  electorates  of  India. 

§  12.  Some  better  way  of  doing  this  than  that  suggested 
in  the  Joint  Address  may  easily  be  found.  I  myseu  sug- 
gested in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu,^  which  has 
since  been  published,  that  the  beet  way  might  be  to  establish 
a  responsible  executive  for  each  existing  province,  to  which 
functions  might  be  handed  over  by  the  old  provincial 
governments,  as  the  new  electoral  authority  showed  itself 
able  to  take  them.  After  studying  the  mass  of  criticism 
that  was  made  on  this  proposal,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  smaller  units  were  needed  as  the  States  of  a  future 
United  States  of  India.  That  may  or  may  not  be.  But 
when  we  are  told  that  the  method  of  specific  devolution 
in  India  must  be  confined  to  district,  village,  and  town 
boards,  and  to  such  administrative  details  as  can  be  devolved 
on  local  bodies,  but  that  it  cannot,  by  any  manner  of  means, 
be  extended  to  provincial  and  political  functions,  I  confess 
I  view  such  arguments  with  reserve.  Moderates  who 
advance  them  have  not,  I  feel,  faced  the  consequence  of 
their  own  reasoning.  They  do  not  see  that,  sooner  or  later, 
they  are  proposing  to  hand  over  at  one  stroke  all  political 
functions,  the  whole  government  of  India,  to  elector- 
ates which  have  never  been  called  upon  to  exercise  any 
responsibility,  or  to  decide  issues,  in  the  genuine  field  of 
politics. 

§  13.  Really  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  lies  in  finding 
some  plan,  whereby  instalments  of  real  political  responsi- 
bility can  be  placed  on  electorates,  in  order  that  their 
*  Printed  above  tM  paper  No.  III. 
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strength  may  be  developed  and  proved,  before  they  are 
.  asked  to  undertake  the  fundamental  function  of  govern- 
ment— ^the  maintenance  of  order ;  and  where  they  are  ready 
for  that,  they  are  ready  for  the  whole  government  of  India. 
It  is  therefore  vital  that  a  plan  should  be  found  whereby 
some  provincial  functions  can  be  placed  in  their  charge 
before  they  are  asked  to  undertake  them  all.  The  public 
will  do  well  to  distrust  arguments  directed  to  prove  that 
a  thing  obviously  dictated  by  common  sense  cannot  be  done. 
I  am  old  enough  to  remember  in  the  nineties  a  committee 
of  Treasury  ofScials  who  proved  that  old-fm;e  pensions  could 
not  be  established  in  England.  I  have  lived  to  see  them 
established.  I  have  heard  the  most  experienced  politicians 
demonstrate  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  impossible. 
I  have  seen  it  accomplished.  The  truth  is  that  in  all  such 
matters  the  difficulties  lie,  not  in  immutable  facts,  but 
rather  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  which  can  be  changed, 
and  need  but  the  courage  of  a  leader  to  change  them. 


LETTER  XII 

PRINCIPLES  OF  REPRESENTATION 

§  1 .  Thb  first  step  in  the  path  of  reform  must  of  course  con- 
sist in  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  defining  what  the 
reforms  are  to  be,  and  how  effect  is  to  he  given  them.  In 
defining  electorates  two  courses  can  be  followed.  They 
can  be  defined  in  the  Act ;  but,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Joint 
Address,  this  course  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  dangerous  delay. 
The  alternative  is  to  remit  the  task  of  defining  electorates 
to  commissioners  appointed  under,  and  named  in,  the  Act. 
The  most  we  can  do  now  is  to  suggest  principlee  upon  which 
they  should  be  based.  To  begin  with,  it  is  clearly  impor- 
tant that  the  voters  should,  so  far  as  possible,  belong  to 
the  class  who  will  feel  the  incidence  of  new  taxation  imposed 
by  the  men  they  elect.  My  own  belief  is  that  any  fresh 
burdens,  however  impoeed,  will  mainly  fall  on  the  land. 
How  far  the  tenants  are  rack-rented  already  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  not,  it  will  be  open  to  the 
landlords  to  transfer  the  tax  to  the  cultivator  by  increasing 
the  rents.  I  would  therefore  suggest  the  cultivation  of  a 
certain  minimum  area  as  the  basis  of  the  rural  francMse. 
Nor,  would  I  urge,  should  any  voter,  otherwise  qualified, 
be  rejected  on  the  ground  of  illiteracy.     Speaking  of  my 
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own  villiufe  in  England,  I  would  troat  the  political  judgement 
of  a  smulholder  who  could  not  write  his  name,  more  than 
I  would  that  of  the  schoolmaater  imported  from  London. 
In  India  you  have,  in  the  British  officials,  an  admirable 
machinery  for  recording  an  illiterate  vote,  because  they  stand 
outside  the  issues  which  will  divide  parties.  If  necessary, 
enough  of  them  can  be  drafted  in  from  outside  for  the 
purposes  of  the  election-  Due  weight  can  be  given  to 
the  educated  voters  through  university  representation,  or 
the  representation  of  graduates. 

§  2.  In  the  initial  stages  of  the  experiment,  the  framing 
of  the  voters'  rolls  should  be  kept  in  the  hand^  of  the  pro- 
vincial government.  The  system  should  be  designed,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  make  it  clear  that  the  electorate  of  each 
State  is  designated,  by  every  possible  means,  as  the  body 
of  citizens  who  are  the  ultimate  trustees  of  the  interests 
transferred  to  the  State  government.  I  would  leave  it 
open  to  the  assembly  to  extend  the  franchise  by  legislation, 
which  would  be  subject  to  the  safeguard  of  the  veto.  But 
I  would  also  leave  it  open  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince to  extend  or  improve  the  electorate  in  case  it  should 
develop  exclusive  tendencies.  It  is  desirable  to  enlai^ 
electorates,  so  far  as  possible,  if  only  because  they  are  then 
less  easy  to  corrupt.  The  existing  microscopic  electorates 
are  a  standing  invitation  to  corruption  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  discover.  I  know  of  a  case  in  which  Rs.  30,000 
was  spent  by  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  a  provincial 
council. 

§  3.  The  next  step  would  be  to  delimit  the  constituencies, 
and  this  must  be  done  largely  with  reference  to  population. 
So  much  the  larger  number  of  the  constituencies  wUl  be 
rural  that  it  would  be  well  to  give  representation  to  universi- 
ties, or,  where  there  are  none,  to  residents  with  degrees. 
Avoid,  if  you  possibly  can,  separate  constituencies  based 
on  rehgious  divisions.  More  than  anything  else,  they  will 
hamper  and  delay  the  development  of  responsible  govern- 
ment in  India.  Proportional  representation  is  the  obvious 
remedy.  The  complexity  lies  only  in  the  counting  of  the 
votes,  which  can  be  done  by  skilled  officials.  The  voting 
is  simple,  and,  after  a  period  of  trial,  the  electors  will  b^;in 
to  realize  that  the  results  reflect  the  real  divisions  of  the 
electorate.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  understanding  will 
come  with  experience,  if  only  the  opportunity  of  experience 
be  given. 

§  4.   I  have  stated  elsewhere  that  in  several  matters  my 
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advice  was  not  taken  by  the  signatorieB  to  the  Joint  Address. 
Communal  representation  is  a  case  in  point,  and  I  am  here 
at  liberty  to  state  my  own  convictions  on  the  subject. 
Communal  representation  as  I  understand  it  means  that 
Hindus  and  Moslems  are  to  vote  in  separate  constituencies, 
in  such  manner  that  a  Moslem  voter  must  vote  for  a  Moslem 
candidate.  He  may  not  vote  for  one  of  iany  other  rehgion, 
and  the  same  applies  to  any  other  community  to  which 
communal  representation  is  accorded.  Moslems  will  thus 
learn  to  depend  on  an  artificial  protection  instead  of  facing 
the  real  source  of  their  weakness — their  relative  backward- 
ness in  education.  It  is  like  keeping  in  irons  a  weak  but 
healthy  limb,  which  Vinly  needs  exercise  to  recover  its 
strength. 

The  concession  of  this  principle  when  electoral  institu- 
tions were  inaugurated  a  few  years  ago,  is  the  greatest 
blunder  ever  committed  by  the  British  Government  in 
India.  I  believe  that,  if  this  principle  is  perpetuated,  we 
shall  have  saddled  India  with  a  new  system  of  caste  which 
will  eat  every  year  more  deeply  into  her  life.  So  long  as 
it  remains,  In<£a  will  never  attain  to  the  unity  of  nation- 
hood. The  longer  it  remains,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be 
to  uproot,  till  in  the  end  it  will  only  be  eradicated  at  the 
cost  of  civil  war.  To  enable  India  to  achieve  nationhood, 
is  the  trust  laid  on  us  ;  and  in  conceding  the  establishment 
of  communal  representation  we  have,  I  hold,  been  false 
to  that  trust. 

The  system  has  eaten  into  the  life  of  this  people  so  deeply 
that,  already,  it  is  not  possible  to  abolish  at  one  stroke 
what  might  have  been  refused  a  few  years  ago.  But  I  feel 
that  we  shall  be  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  crime  against 
India  if  we  fail  now  to  make  provision  whereby  these 
fetters,  in  which  we  have  allowed  her  to  bind  herself,  can 
be  loosed. 

The  experience  of  America  in  the  matter  of  slavery  may 
help  to  a  solution.  When  the  constitution  was  framed,  it 
was  laid  down  that  the  importation  of  more  slaves  from 
Africa  was  to  cease  in  a  particular  year — I  think  in  1808. 
And  the  slave  trade  ceased  in  that  year.  But  the  courage 
of  the  convention  failed  them  in  the  matter  of  slavery 
itself  ;  and  no  time  was  fixed  after  which  slavery  should 
cease  to  stain  the  soil  of  America.  The  result  was  that 
eighty  years  later  slavery  was  abolished,  but  only  by 
drenching  that  soil  with  the  blood  of  a  million  men. 

I  plead  this  precedent  for  a  definite  time-limit  to  be  set 
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in  the  matter  of  communal  representation.  India  is  tied 
and  bound  by  the  cliain  of  her  past.  Our  first  duty  is  to 
help  her  to  break  that  chain  instead  of  allowing  one  genera- 
tion to  rivet  it  more  firmly  than  uvit  on  those  who  come 
after.  The  least  wo  can  do  is  to  fix  a  time-limit  after  which 
any  arrangements  now  made  for  communal  representation 
Khali  expire.  Then  we  may  hope  that  meanwhile  the 
people  of  India  may  have  learned  such  tnist  in  each  other 
that  minorities  will  not  lnf<ist  on  a  system  fatal  to  the 
development  of  all  national  life. 

These.  I  know,  are  hard  sayings  for  the  Moslem  com- 
munity ;  yet  '  faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend  '.  Things 
there  are  bitter  in  the  mouth,  that  chewed,  swallowed,  and 
digested  are  sweet  in  the  belly. 

§  5.  In  the  criticisms  levelled  against  the  Joint  Address,  it 
has  often  been  urged  that,  before  sujjgesting  that  electorates 
should  be  made  responsible  for  certain  functions,  we  are 
i)ound  to  say  what  the  electorates  are  to  be.  This  criticism, 
however  specious  it  may  seem  at  the  first  glance,  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  analysis. 

To  begin  with,  the  Joint  Address,  like  the  pronounce- 
ment of  August  2lt,  relates,  not  to  conditions  in  one 
province,  but  to  those  of  all  India.  It  was  not  possible 
to  compile  schedules  of  voting  qualifications  appropriate 
to  all  the  varying  conditions  of  the  several  provinces.  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  informal  ion  at  present  exists  in  the 
files  of  the  Home  Department  itself. 

To  this  the  answer  maj'  be  made  that  discussion  of  the 
whole  question  should  be  postponed  until  the  information 
is  availalile  and  all  the  suggested  electorates  can  1k> 
described.  But  this  criticism  shows  a  misconception  of 
the  elementary  conditions  under  which  an  electoral  system 
must  be  framed.  You  cannot  appoint  officers  to  make  an 
electoral  system  iii  the  air.  You  must  give  them  instruc- 
tions. You  must  first  tell  them  the  principle  upon  which 
the  vote  is  to  be  given.  That  principle,  if  our  reasoning 
is  right,  is  simple.  /(  is  thni  ihe  voters  sfioiiJd  be  those  who 
will  in  fact  feel  Ihe.  effect  of  the  volcff  given.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  ofiicers  appointed  to  frame  the  electorate 
must  also  know  what  jiowers,  legislative  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative, the  govemments  responsible  to  the  electorates  are 
to  exercise,  and  especially  what  Iheir  powers  of  taxation 
are  to  be.  And  these  powers  will  differ  in  the  case  of  each 
province — so  various  are  their  conditions  and  levels  of 
advancement.     In  practice  the  definition  of  electorates  is 
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the  last  step,  and  not  the  first,  in  the  framing  of  a  consti- 
tution. 

§  6.  The  first  step,  and  the  only  one  possible  at  this  stage, 
is  to  think  out  clearly  the  elementary  principle  upon  which 
the  electorates  are  to  be  framed.  With  what  objects  in 
view  are  electorates  to  be  brought  into  existence  ?  Our 
answer  is  clear  and  precise,  and  in  so  stated  for  the  purpose 
of  criticism  and  discussion.  The  object  in  view  should  be 
to  fit  the  voters  placed  on  the  list  for  the  exercise  of  wider 
political  responsibility,  for  which  purpose  we  contend  that 
some  such  responsibilities  must  be  given  them  at  the  outset. 
They  will  certainly  make  mistakes,  and  it  is  only  by  making 
mistakes,  and  by  suffering  brought  on  themselves,  that 
they  will  learn. 

g  7.  Granted  an  acceptance  of  that  principle,  the  details 
can  be  worked  out.  Some  of  them  can  he  settled  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  Such  an  Act  can  enumerate  the  maxi- 
mum powers  that  Parliament  is  prepared  to  transfer  at  the 
outset,  in  some  provinces  more,  in  others  less.  But  the 
definition  of  the  powers  to  be  given  to  each  province 
(especially  those  of  taxation)  of  the  electorates  and  of  all 
other  details  required  for  the  i)erfe(;ting  of  the  constitution 
to  be  given  to  each  of  the  new  electoral  provinces,  must 
be  left  to  commissioners  charged  to  inquire  and  decide  on 
the  spot.  Otherwise  the  Bill  will  break  down  before  it 
reaches  the  statute  hook,  or  else  there  will  be  a  long  and 
dangerous  delay — dangerous  because,  until  this  question 
is  settled,  India,  not  knowing  what  her  futiire  is  fo  he,  will 
remain  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  unrest.  Upon  this  subject 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  argumeiils  used  in  §§  3S  and  39 
of  the  Joint  Address. 


LETTER  XIIT 

THE  QUESTION  OF  AN  UPPER  HOUSE 

S  I.  Ix  the  memorandum  jirefaeed  to  the  Joint  Address  it 
is  suggested  tiiat  the  State  IcgisUiturc  should  consist  of  one 
chaml)er  only.  No  second  chamber  was  suggested,  though 
1  knew  that  a  demand  wouki  be  made  for  one  to  consist 
either  of  the  largest  land-holders  or  of  member  selected  by 
land-holders.  The  reason  is  that  their  hereditary  pride 
revolts  against  the  thought  of  seeking  the  suffrage  of  an  elec- 
torate.    The  feelings  of  a  zamindar  arc  those  of  Coriolanus. 
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But  the  effect  of  a  landed  upper  house  will  be  to  make 
the  assembly  a  house  of  lawyers  and  money-lenden. 
There  will  be  constant  collisions  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
between  the  two  houses,  and  consequent  deadlocks,  as 
in  Australia.  The  whole  thing  is  too  cumbersome  for 
provincial  government.  Besides,  the  land-holders,  whose 
position  gives  them  administrative  experience,  are  badly 
needed  in  the  assembly.  It  will  be,  or  should  be,  the 
dominant  house ;  and  if  they  are  to  serve  their  country 
and  do  justice  to  their  order,  they  must  come  to  face  the 
ordeal  of  popular  elections.  But  something  can  be  done  to 
ease  the  process.  In  English  boroughs  and  comity  councils 
the  door  is  opened  to  a  most  useful  class  of  members  by 
the  following  expedient.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  are 
directly  elected.  These  members  then  co-opt  another 
third.  Now,  if  this  expedient  were  adopted,  the  older  land- 
holders would  put  up  the  younger  members  of  their  order 
and  support  them  at  the  direct  election  in  order  to  secure 
seats  for  themselves  by  co-option.  If  induced  to  take  part 
in  elections,  they  wiU  tend  to  become  better  and  more 
indulgent  landlords.  They  will,  moreover,  be  driven  to 
educate  their  sons  for  poUtical  life.  If  once  the  land- 
holding  class  be  given  the  motive  and  opportimity  of  taking 
part  in  active  political  life,  they  may  well  work  the  salva- 
tion of  India  in  its  progress  towards  responsible  government. 
An  excessive  ikrtificial  protection  of  any  class  invariably 
leads  to  its  enfeeblement  and  undoing.  Mohammedans, 
as  well  as  land-holders,  will  do  well  to  reflect  on  this  truth. 
§  2.  I  understand  that,  at  present,  an  agreement  exists  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Hindu  and  Moslem  communi- 
ties to  give  30  per  cent,  of  the  seats  to  the  latter.  If  it  is 
decided  to  give  effect  to  this  concordat,  the  following 
arrangement  might  be  considered.  Let  us  suppose  that 
forty  out  of  the  sixty  members  have  been  returned  by 
proportional  representation.  If  the  voting  were  strictly 
on  religious  Unes,  the  result  might  yield  thirty-three  ^^indus 
and  seven  Mohammedans.  There  would  then  remain  the 
twenty  members  to  be  co-opted.  Of  these  thirteen  might 
be  co-opted  by  the  Moslem  members,  and  seven  by  the 
Hindu  members,  the  total  result  thus  yielding  the  artificial 
proportions  in  the  legislature  laid  down  in  the  agreement. 
But  Indians  will  have  made  a  long  step  towards  responsible 
government  when  they  can  trust  each  other  so  far  as  to 
forgo  such  arrangements. 
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LETTER  XIV 

EXECUTIVE  FUNCTIONS 

§  1..  In  order  to  sketch  the  comtitutioa  of  the  executive, 
it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  consider  the  functions  wliich 
the  new  governments  would  have  to  discharge. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

I.  In  the  first  place  there  are  the  administrative  func- 
tions which  may  involve  legislation  from  time  to  time. 
Education  is  an  instance.  In  this  connexion  it  is  important 
to  note  that,  under  the  existing  system,  educational  policy 
is  embodied  in  executive  resolutions  and  regulations.  Under 
a  system  of  responsible  government  it  will  have  to  be 
embodied  in  education  Acts  passed  by  the  Assembly. 
A  change  of  policy  will  involve  a  legislative  amendment 
of  the  education  Act. 

II.  In  the  second  place  there  are  the  legislative  functions, 
those  which  involve  making  some  change  in  the  existing 
laws,  which  may  or  may  not  involve  administrative  action 
or  change  as  well.  Legislation  on  marriages  between  castes 
might  or  might  not  involve  some  change  in  the  machinery 
of  registration. 

§  2.  As  functions  belonging  to  class  I  involve  expenditure, 
a  fairly  complete  list  of  them  can  be  framed  by  reference  to 
the  estimates  of  the  existing  provinces.  From  these  esti- 
mates I  will  endeavour  to  frame  a  schedule  showing  the 
functions  which  could  be  transferred  from  time  to  time  to 
the  State  governments,  leaving  a  residuum,  when  the  pro- 
cess is  completed,  which  will  have  to  go  to  the  Government 
of  India. 

§  3.  ObTiously  the  first  powers  to  be  transferred  must  be 
those  the  details  of  which  have  already  been  entrusted  to  the 
district  and  municipal  boards. 

These  are — 

Vernacular  education. 

Medical  relief. 

Rural  sanitation. 

Veterinary  aid. 

Roads,  other  than  provincial  trunk  roads. 

§  4.    The  above  is  the  smallest  group  of  functions  which 

could  be  transferred  to  the  new  bo^Ses.    I  now  come  to  those 

which  might  be  added,  either  at  once,  or  severally  from  time 

to  time,  as  the  administrative  record  of  the  new  governments 
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may  warrant.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  transfer  the  same 
function  to  every  State,  for  their  conditions  will  differ. 
As  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the  police,  parts  of  one  function 
can  be  transferred,  leaving  the  rest  for  subsequent  transfer. 
Certain  forest  areas,  for  instance,  could  be  handed  over,  the 
provincial  government  reserving  control  of  the  rest.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  such  functions  : 

II 

Provincial  trunk  roads  and  bridges. 

Agriculture. 

Co-operative  credit. 

Factories  and  industries. 

Registration  of  deeds. 

f^ocal  railways. 

Forests. 

Irrigation. 

('haritablo  endowments. 

Famine  relief. 

Higher  education. 
§  5.   Thirdly,  we  come  to  functions,  which  would  only  be 
transferred  to  a  State  when  its  Government  and  electorate 
had  proved  itself  equal  to  the  full  burden  of  responsible 
government. 

Ill 

Law  and  justice. 

Court  of  wards. 

Jails. 

Police  (final  control). 

Control  of  the  district  officers. 
§  6.    When  tliis  final  transfer  had  been  made  to  all  the 
States,  the  old  provincial  government  would  vanish,    i^ome 
or  all  of  the  following  functions  would  then  revert  to  the 
direct  control  of  the  Government  of  India  : 

IV 
Irrigation  systems  included  in  the  areas  of  two  or 

more  States. 
Ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Archaeology. 

Relations  with  Principalities. 
Territorial  and  political  pensions. 
Ports  and  pilotage.     (In  the  presidencies.) 
And  possibly  the  boards  of  r 
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LETTER  XV 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 

§  1.  The  elected  members  having  been  returned,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  would  convene  them  and  they  would  proceed 
to  complete  the  assembly  by  co-option.  The  Chief  Com- 
missioner would  then  send  for  the  member  whom  he  judged 
to  be  most  capable  of  commanding  the  majority  of  votes 
and  on  trust  him  as  Premier  with  the  task  of  forming 
a  government.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  functions  entrusted 
to  the  new  government  are  those  in  the  first  list,  together 
with  the  control  of  municipal  government,  provincial  trunk 
roads,  and  agriculture.  These  functions  would  require  the 
following  portfolios  : 

Primary  education. 

Local  government. 

Agriculture. 

Public  works. 

Finance. 
The  Premier  would  select  four  colleagues  from  the 
assembly,  a.ssign  one  of  these  portfolios  to  each  of  them, 
retaining  the  fifth  for  himself.  And,  if  he  were  wise,  he 
would  do  all  this  in  friendly  consultation  with  the  Chief 
Commissioner.  The  government  having  been  constituted, 
they  would  meet  the  assembly  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner.  A  speaker  would  be  elected,  and  the 
Chief  Commissioner  would  then  withdraw. 

§  2.  As  the  methods  of  responsible  government  are  strange 
to  this  country,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  one  side  of  their 
working.  Ministers,  having  been  appointed,  discuss  their 
business  and  come  to  decisions  amongst  themselves  in 
cabinet,  a  word  which  does  not  appear  in  the  formal  consti- 
tution. These  executive  decisions  are  then  brought  to  the 
executive  council,  a  formal  body  of  ministers  over  which 
the  ('hief  Commissioner  would  preside.  The  decisions 
become  operative  when  signed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner. 
Provided  they  are  legal,  he  mvi^l  sign  them  on  the  advice 
of  the  ministers.  But,  before  doing  so,  a  constitutional 
governor  is  at  liberty  to  <liscuss  them  with  his  ministers. 
Responsibility  and  the  power  of  decision  rest  with  ministers  ; 
but  they  are  only  too  glad  to  consider  the  advice  of 
a  governor  who  stands  aloof  from  all  ])arlies  and  hiis  perhai)s 
watched  the  workings  of  government  under  several  adminis- 
trations.     Having   often    been   in   eontiwt   with   ^jovrrnors 
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and  miiuBterB  in  the  self-governing  Dominions,  I  can  testify 
to  the  cordial  relations  which  prevail  between  them.  Minis- 
ters often  regard  the  governor  as  their  best  friend  and 
adviser.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  refers  to  '  my 
ministers '  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  enthusiasm.  In  the 
situation  I  am  sketching,  responsible  government  in  India 
would  begin  with  an  advantage  which  has  been  usually 
wanting  in  the  colonies.  The  Chief  Commissioner  would  be 
an  expert,  with  a  thorough  grasp  of  all  the  public  affairs 
of  his  Provincial  State.  His  instructions  would  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  all  control  and  all  responsibility  in 
respect  of  functions  transferred  to  ministers  rested  with 
them  and  not  with  himself.  His  experienced  advice  would 
be  at  their  disposal,  and,  just  because  they  were  free  to 
reject  it,  they  would  be  all  the  more  wiUing  to  seek  and 
to  consider  it.  His  experience  could  influence  them  to  the 
full.    ResponeibiUty  would  rest  with  them. 

§  3.  Ab  the  point  was  raised  and  gave  serious  trouble  else- 
where, it  should  be  laid  down  that  the  Chief  Commisrioner 
must  not  ratify  any  decision  which  the  law  officers  of  the 

grovincial  government  advise  him  to  be  contrary  to  law. 
itherwise  he  must  sign,  if,  after  hearing  his  advice,  ministers 
are  unable  to  change  their  decisions,  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  dismiss  them  and  And  others  to  take  their  place.  He 
should  be  able  to  dissolve  the  assembly  only  on  two 
conditions  : 

(1)  that  he  can  And  ministers  who  will  take  the  responsi- 

bility of  advising  a  dissolution,  and 

(2)  on  instructions  from  the  government  of  the  province. 
The  policy  of  ministers  at  the  opening  of  a  session  would, 

in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  tradition,  be  announced  in 
the  Chief  Commissioner's  speech.  But  the  usual  conven- 
tions should  be  dropped,  and  phraseology  should  be  used 
such  as  would  make  it  clear  to  the  electorate  that  the 
decisions  announced  were  those  of  their  own  ministers  and 
not  those  of  the  Chief  Commissioner.  He  should  appear 
merely  as  reporting  the  decisions  of  the  ministers,  like  an 
impartial  chairman  reporting  the  resolutions  of  a  committee. 
§  4.  The  Chief  Commissioner,  assisted  by  the  junior  com- 
missioner, would  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  at  present 
associated  with  his  office  (other  th^  those  transferred  to 
the  ministry)  as  an  officer  of  the  provincial  government. 
In  that  capacity  he  would  control  the  district  officers  as  at 
present.  He  would,  thus,  be  well  situated  to  act  as  a  link 
and  a  buffer  between  the  ofBcers  of  the  old  government  and 
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the  new.  He  would  be  able  to  mitigate  friction  between 
the  district  officers  and  those  of  the  ministry,  just  as  these 
officers  themselves  have  done  in  their  capacity  as  chairmen 
of  the  district  boards  and  municipalities.  He  would  want 
his  ministry  to  succeed,  and  would  use  his  authority  with 
his  district  officers  to  get  them  to  smooth  difficulties  away. 
But  those  officers  should  be  specifically  divested  of  all 
responsibility  for  functions  transferred  to  the  ministry. 
The  discovery  which  the  electors  will  make,  however  slowly, 
that  their  own  ministers  are  responsible  for  these  things, 
and  that  it  is  through  their  members  that  they  must  seek 
relief,  is  the  most  important  item  in  their  education.  For 
the  sake  of  the  electors  district  officers  must  be  warned  to 
decline  speciiicEtlly  to  touch  grievances  which  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  ministers. 

§  5.  It  may  be  useful  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
ministry  would  assume  its  functions.  Ministers  would  not 
take  over  their  functions  until  they  had  organized  depart- 
ments for  the  purpose.  Aided  by  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
each  minister  would  select  a  head  of  his  department  from 
the  ranks  of  existing  officials.  Aided  by  that  officer  he 
would  obtain  the  necessary  subordinates  from  existing 
cadres,  and  so  organize  his  department.  When  ready  to  do 
so  he  would  notify  the  provincial  government  that  he  was 
prepared  to  assume  control  of  the  functions  assigned  to  him. 
To  take  one  example,  the  educational  department  would 
then  transfer  the  whole  control  of  primary  education  to 
the  minister  of  education  and  to  his  new  department, 
built  up  from  materials  recruited  in  the  old  one. 

§  6.  In  the  Joint  Address  it  is  proposed  that  the  transfer 
of  officers  from  the  provincial  staffs  to  those  of  the  States 
should  be  arranged  by  ministers  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner.  In  the  event  of  any  final  difference 
of  opinion,  the  last  word  is  to  be  with  a  permanent  civil 
service  commission.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  experi- 
ment will,  I  believe,  largely  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the 
first  ministers  to  secure  as  the  permanent  heads  of  their 
departments  the  ablest  members  of  the  existing  services. 
Decisions  must  rest  with  responsible  ministers,  but  it  is 
thus,  and  thus  only,  that  ministers  will  have  before  them  the 
best  technical  advice  upon  which  to  decide. 

§  7.  The  estrangement  developed  of  late  years  between 
educated  Indians  and  members  of  the  service  is  deplorable. 
Like  aU  such  estrangements,  it  is  largely  due  to  ignorance 
of  each  other,  and  to  want  of  any  re^pilar  sphere  of  work 
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common  to  both.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  two  classes  of  men 
never  work  together  without  coining  to  think  better  of  each 
other.  The  Transvaal  civil  servant  was  the  target  ot 
almost  as  much  criticism  and  abuse  as  members  of  the 
I.C.S.  are  here.  One  Boer  leader  just  before  assuming 
office  as  a  Minister,  said  in  a  public  speech,  that,  of  all  the 
plagues  from  which  the  Transvaal  had  suffered,  the  plague 
of  experts  was  perhaps  the  worst.  Yet  soon  after  he 
assumed  office  he  confirmed  the  po.sition  of  nearly  if  not 
quite  all  the  British  heads  of  departments  under  him. 
Most  of  them  still  retain  those  positions  and  speak  of 
him  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  as  a  political  chief. 
With  the  new  ministers  thi.s  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
and  the  reason  was  simple.  They  felt  their  own  want  of 
experience  in  technical  matters.  They  wanted  to  succeed, 
and  HO  like  sensible  men  tht;y  put  their  prejudices  in  their 
pockets,  and  kept  the  men  who  knew  the  technical  details. 
And  before  these  men  had  worked  together  many  weeks 
the  mutual  prejudice  began  to  evaporate,  and  made  room 
for  mutual  confidence  and  respect. 

§  8.  British  officials,  it  may  he  said,  will  not  serve  under 
Indian  ministers.  I  can  only  say  that  several  of  them,  and 
those  not  the  least  able  I  have  met,  have  assured  me  that 
this  would  not  be  so.  They  have  before  their  eyes  the 
position  in  which  British  ofllicials  have  served  from  the  first 
under  Egyptian  ministers.  As  one  of  my  friends  in  the 
service  said,  it  would  be  a  great  adventure  to  him  to  throw 
his  energies  and  knowledge  into  tlic  task  of  making  respon- 
sible government  a  reality  in  India.  Any  one,  he  added, 
could  administer  the  village  on  lines  worked  out  by  men 
like  Munro,  Elphinstone,  and  Colvin.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
continue  the  methods  which  they  evolved  and  applied.  To 
their  successors  of  the  present  day  is  presented  a  new  and 
far  more  delicate  problem,  and  one  calling  for  qualities 
higher  than  those  demanded  by  the  simpler  conditions  ot 
the  past. 

§  3.  And  while  hc  are  on  this  point  let  me  notice  that  the 
one  real  objection  brought  by  Nationalists  against  this 
scheme  is  that  the  I.C.S.  will  thwart  the  work  of  the  State 
ministries,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  bringing  them  to 
naught,  and  so  seeming  to  prove  their  incompetence.  Those 
who  use  this  argument  fail  to  see  that  it  is  fatal  to  any  scheme 
of  reforms.  If  the  assumption  they  make  is  correct  there  is 
nothing  before  India  but  revolution.  Believe  me,  it  is  not 
correct.     The  charges  you   bring  against  British   officials 
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here,  should  really  bo  directed  against  us,  the  people  of 
England.  It  is  we  who  have  failed  since  1858  to  revise 
instructions  which  have  long  been  obsolete.  The  members 
of  the  service  now  have  their  instructions,  and  will  be  found 
loyal  to  tlieir  spirit  as  well  as  their  letter.  I  venture  to 
predict  that  as  they  realize  the  nature  of  the  new  enterprise 
before  them,  they  will  come  to  glory  in  its  pursuit.  There 
are  many  unofficial  Europeans,  who  would  feel  more  hopeful 
of  this  adventure,  if  their  imaginationa  allowed  them  to 
depict  the  first  Indian  ministers,  selecting  as  their  permanent 
assistants  able  members  of  the  I.CS.  and  of  the  collateral 
services. 

LETTER  XVI 

LEGISLATIVE  POWERS 

§  1.  We  may  now  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  States  are  to  be  defined.  They  cannot, 
like  the  executive  powers,  be  scheduled  at  present.  In 
framing  a  federal  constitution  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
be  faced  is  usually  that  of  drawing  the  line  between  the 
legislative  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  national  government 
on  the  other  hand.  The  only  true  guide  is  experience,  and 
the  best  way  in  which  to  evoke  and  crystallize  that  experi- 
ence is  the  device  of  enabling  legislation,  promoted  by  the 
provincial  authority,  and  passed  into  law  by  the  central 
authority.  It  was  thus  that  the  powers  of  the  great 
municipal  corporations  of  England  were  built  up  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Cities,  like  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and 
Birmingham  had  corporations  based  upon  charters  granted 
centuries  ago.  In  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  introduction  of  steam  power  and  the  factory  system 
caused  an  unprecedented  growth  in  their  populations,  and 
created  all  sorts  of  needs  which  were  not  foreseen  when 
the  original  charters  were  granted.  Sueh  cities,  for  in- 
stance, required  to  be  drained  in  accordance  with  modern 
sanitary  science.  This  involved  an  interference  with  pri- 
vate rights  and  a  power  to  raise  loans,  whicli  was  not 
within  the  existing  j)nwers  of  the  town  council.  In  order 
to  obtain  these  jiowers,  the  council  would  present  a  petition 
to  Parliament  in  the  form  of  a  private  Bill,  in  the  clauses 
of  which  were  defined  all  the  necessary  powers  of  expropria- 
tion, of  making  by-laws,  and  of  raising  loans.     Such  Bills, 
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after  passing  their  first  and  second  readings  as  a  matter 
of  course,  were  then  referred  to  a  standing  committee 
appointed  to  deal  with  all  measures  of  this  class.  The 
corporation  was  represented  before  the  committee  by 
counsel.  Opponents  of  the  measure  would  appear  in  the 
same  way.  Government  departments  would  also  be  repre- 
sented. Evidence  would  be  heard  for  and  against  the  Bill 
as  a  whole,  and  also  with  reference  to  its  various  provisions. 
The  committee  would  then  report  whether  the  Bill  ought  to 
be  passed,  and,  if  so,  with  what  amendment  of  its  original 
t^rms.  The  committee's  report  was  practically  decisive 
and  was  accepted  by  Parliament.  In  ttus  way  the  corpora- 
tions obtained  enabling  legislation  based  on  an  experienoe 
of  their  actual  needs  and  adapted  thereto  by  an  accurate 
and  searching  inquiry  into  the  subject-matter  to  which  each 
measure  related. 

§  2.  Then  came  the  period  when  the  multifarious  result? 
of  such  legislation  all  over  the  country  were  reviewed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  consoUdated  into  one  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Bill,  which,  when  passed  by  Parliament, 
applied  to  all  the  great  corporations  aUke.  The  powers, 
and  especially  the  legislative  powers  appropriate  to  States, 
might  well  he  worked  out  by  some  such  process.  And  in 
doing  so  India  might  loose  the  heaviest  fetters  in  which 
she  has  bound  herself. 

§3.1  have  often  heard  it  said  that,  before  Indians  ask  for 
political  powers,  they  ought  first  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  task  of  social  reform.  If  Englishmen  will  think  of  the 
social  reforms  effected  in  their  own  country,  they  will  realize 
how  unfair  and  impossible  a  condition  this  is.  What  great 
social  reform  has  ever  been  effected  in  England  without 
legislative  action  ?  How  could  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  industries  and  mines,  the  status  of  married 
women,  or  the  sale  of  liquor,  have  been  reformed  without 
the  enactment  of  a  new  law  ? 

§  4.  In  India  the  need  for  social  reform  largely  arises  from 
customs  which  have  been  crystallized  by  decisions  in  the 
courts,  under  the  rigid  legal  system  which  we  ourselves 
introduced  from  the  West.  The  possibifity  of  improving 
custom  by  custom  has  been  checked  in  the  process.  But 
the  necessary  corrective,  a  legislature  which  could  alter  the 
binding  effect  of  legal  decisions,  has  been  largely  wanting 
in  India.  Before  the  government  will  consent  to  alter  the 
social  law  by  statute,  the  reformer  has  been  asked  to  con- 
vince the  government  that  he  is  hacked  by  '  an  over- 
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whelmiiig  demand '  of  public  opinion.  At  present  the 
means  of  showing  that  Buch  a  demand  exists  are  wanting. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  forces  of  reaction  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  convincing  the  goTerninent  that  a  change  in  the 
law  wUl  be  followed  by  serious  trouble.  A  desire  to  avoid 
trouble  has  become  a  dominant  motive  of  government  in 
India.  The  social  results  are  deplorable.  In  the  Transvaal 
the  marriage  of  a  negro  with  a  European  woman,  that  is  to 
say,  between  two  caetee,  is  contrary  to  law.  In  England 
I  have  often  heard  South  Africa  branded  as  the  one  country 
beneath  the  British  flag  in  which  marriage  between  any  two 
sections  of  British  subjects  was  forbidden.  What  was  my 
surprise  then,  On  comine  to  India,  to  find  that  under  the  law 
of  that  country  no  legu  marriage  between  members  of  two 
different  castes  could  be  solemmzed  ! 

§  5.  On  glancing  through  the  records  of  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lative Council  for  the  year  1912, 1  came  across  a  Bill  moved 
by  Mr.  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu  to  allow  civil  marriage  between 
members  of  difierent  castes.  The  Bill,  it  seems,  came  to 
no  more  than  this,  that  people  might  avaU  themselTes  of 
the  Special  Marriage  Act  of  1872  {which  seems  to  provide 
for  civil  marriage)  wiihout  jirst  declaring  '  that  they  profess 
no  known  rdigion  in  India'.  With  one  exception,  the 
debate  was  conducted  exclusively  by  Indian  members. 
That  exception  was  the  Home  Member,  who  bluntly  an- 
nounced that,  until  the  mover  could  show  that  there  was 
an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  change,  government  would  oppose  his  measure. 
Mr.  Gokhale  pleaded  in  vain  that  the  Bill  muht  be  allowed 
to  go  to  a  Select  Committee  upon  which  omcial  members 
were  in  the  majority.  The  mover,  after  replying,  was 
supported  by  ten  other  members.^ 

With  the  majority  against  him,  the  whole  corps  of 
British  officiab  were  ordered  by  the  Governor-General  and 
his  council  to  march  into  the  lobby  and  vote  the  measure 
down.  So  far  as  the  British  Government  was  concerned  it 
might  not  even  pass  to  be  considered  by  a  select  committee 
before  it  was  rejected. 

§  6.  Let  Enghshmen  ask  themselves  what  great  social 
reform  could  have  passed  in  their  own  country,  subject  to 

'  Thsii  names  deeerve  to  be  reoorded  ; 
The  HoD'ble  Baja  of  Dighapatia.        The  Hon.  Mr.  Madge. 

„        Mr.  Sinha.  „  „  Dod&bhoy. 

„  „  Uaque.  „  „  Jinnfth. 

„  „  GoUiale.  „  „  Bhnwn. 

,.  „  Madholkax.  „        tSir  V.  D.  ThftckoTMy. 
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the  condition  that  its  promoters  must,  in  some  undefined 
way,  show  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of  the 
measure  before  the  government  would  permit  it  to  pass. 
Some  reason  might  be  found  for  requiring  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  case  of  a  reform  like  the  total  prohibition 
of  liquor,  which  means  depriving  individuals  of  a  freedom 
they  already  possess.  But  the  case  in  question  is  one 
exactly  opposite  to  this.  As  things  are,  two  members  of 
one  reUgion,  if  belonging  to  two  different  castes,  of  which 
there  are  thousands,  cannot  contract  a  legal  marriage 
without  a  formal  and  public  renunciation  of  their  reUgion. 
It  is  not  enough  for  government  that  their  religious  organiza- 
tions have  ample  powers  of  excommunication.  A  couple 
effecting  such  a  marriage  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
outcasted,  just  as  divorced  Catholics  upon  remarriage 
might  be  excommunicated  by  their  church.  In  In<£a 
such  persons  must  themselves  formally  renounce  their 
belief  in  their  own  religion  before  the  State  will  extend  to 
them  the  rights  of  civil  marriage.  A  more  flagrant  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  conscience  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. But  government  will  not  permit  its  removal  until 
it  can  be  shown  that  '  an  overwhelming '  preponderance 
of  public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  change.  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  Hindus  must  be  shown  to  have  con- 
sented, before  two  of  them  may  contract  a  civil  marriage 
without  jirst  renouncing  their  religion.  What  business  has 
government  to  enforce  the  ordinances  of  the  church  against 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  ?  It  is  for  a  religion  to  enforce 
its  own  ordinances  by  its  own  Banctions,  which  in  India  arc 
of  the  most  powerful  kind.  And,  as  I  have  said  already, 
no  means  are  given  to  the  reformer  for  testing  public 
opinion. 

§  7.  The  attitude  of  Government  in  India  on  these  subjects 
confronts  social  reformers  with  obstacles  which  are  heart- 
breaking. Their  feelings  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
extract  from  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  17.  Divatia,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
in  the  Bombay  Political  Reformer  : 

While  it  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  British  administrators 
of  India  in  the  'BiztieB  and  'eighties  of  the  last  centory  that  they 
were  dncere  and  eager  to  help  the  educated  minority  in  theii 
struggle  to  be  free  from  what  they  believed  to  be  unjustified  social 
and  religious  trammels  by  permissive  legislation,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  latter-day  administrators  who  have  betrayed  an  utter 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  educated  India  and  have 
shown  themselves  very  reluctant  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  educated 
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Indians  for  further  permiaeive  meaauree,  with  the  growth  and  change 
of  public  opinion.  Witness,  for  example,  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  the  Minor  Girls  Protection  Bill  of  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  M.  B. 
Dadabhoy.  With  the  growth  of  education  and  progressive  ideals 
in  the  country,  the  demand  of  social  reformers  for  permissive  legisla- 
tive measures  is  bound  to  be  more  frequent  and  insistent,  and  the 
government  would  certainly  be  ill-advised  if  its  dislike  towards  the 
aspirations  of  educated  India  were  allowed  to  come  in  the  way  of 
social  reform  legislation,  about  the  necessity  of  which  the  intelligent 
classes  of  the  people  themselves  are  the  best  judges.  There  are 
many  rules  of  the  Hindu  Law  in  the  domain  of  marriage,  inheritance, 
joint  family,  stridhan,  guardianship,  maintenance,  &.C.,  which  are 
found  to  be  antiquated  and  unsuitable  to  the  present  stage  of 
Hindu  society,  and  it  is  by  means  of  state  interference  only  that 
reforms  in  tide  direction  can  be  achieved.  The  demand  must, 
indeed,  come  from  the  educated  classes,  but  the  government  should 
not  adopt  an  indifferent  attitude  and  bar  the  wa^  of  social  progrese. 
Some  of  the  other  demands  for  legislation  on  social  reform  questions 
are  aa  follows :  (1)  Free  and  compulsory  primary  education  as 
preparing,  among  other  things,  a  ground  for  the  promotion  and  spread 
of  social  reform  schemes  ;  (2)  legislation  for  the  protection  of  minor 
girls.  A  Hindu  Marriage  Act  declaring  the  marriages  between  the 
different  castes  and  sub-castes  of  Hindus  permissible  and  legal ; 
(3)  raising  the  age  of  consent  to  14  or,  if  possible,  to  16  years.  This 
list  is  not  exhaustive,  but  it  represents  some  of  Uie  principal  and 
pressing  problems  of  the  day,  and  it  is  hoped  that  government  will 
boldly  encourage  a  policy  of  social  progress  and  give  effect  to  the 
articulate  voice  of  educated  India. 

§  8.  Government  Ib  not  really  standing  apart  from  the 
struggle  between  conaervatism  and  reform  in  India.  As 
things  are,  the  dead  weight  of  governmental  inaction  ie  left  to 
rest  in  the  scale  of  conaervatiam  against  reform.  In  practice 
government  can  only  cease  from  tms  negative  intervention  by 
creating  Indian  electorates,  and  leaving  their  repreeenta- 
tives  to  assume  the  burden  of  social  reform  ;  and  this, 
I  suggest,  can  be  done  in  the  most  cautious  way  possible. 

§  9.  A  Nationalist  leader  asked  me  how  the  matter  would 
work  out  imder  the  proposals  I  am  now  making.  And  he 
pointed  his  question  by  suggesting  an  instance.  There  are, 
w  he  told  me,  a  number  of  enifowments  left  for  specific 
purposes  connected  with  temples.  But  no  machinery  exists 
for  ascertaining  whether  the  funds  are  actually  applied 
to  the  purposes  intended  by  the  original  donor.  t7nder 
these  circumstances,  I  suggested,  the  reformer  would 
inaugurate  a  movement  in^vour  of  application  by  his 
State  Govenuuent  for  powers  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
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A  motion  would  be  moved  in  the  assembly  in  favoor  of 
applying  for  such  powers,  and  there  the  whole  queetion 
would  be  publicly  ventilated.  If  and  when  the  motion  was 
carried,  minlBters  would  then  frame  a  petition  to  the  pro- 
vincial government  in  the  form  of  an  enabling  Bill,  defining 
the  limits  within  which  the  assembly  might  legislate  on 
the  subject.  The  Bill  would  come  before  the  provincial 
legislature,  where  the  subject  would  again  be  discussed,  and 
the  Bill  might  then  be  referred  to  a  committee.  The  State 
government  would  appear  before  the  committee  by  counseL 
So  would  the  trustees  of  the  endowments,  and  any  other 
parties  concerned  to  support  or  oppose  the  measure.  Evi- 
'  dence  would  be  taken  on  questions  of  fact,  and,  in  the 
process,  the  whole  subject  would  be  elucidated  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  committee  would  then  report,  giving  their 
opinion  whether  the  Bill  should  be  passed  ;  if  so,  witn  what 
amendments  ;  and  whether  the  other  States  of  the  province 
should  be  allowed  to  adopt  its  provisions.  Upon  thle  report 
the  provincial  government  would  act  within  their  discre- 
tion, with  the  fullest  possible  information  before  them. 
The  Bill  would  be  negatived,  or  passed  with  or  without 
amendment.  But,  if  passed,  the  enabling  Act  would  define 
with  precision  the  hmits  within  which  the  State  ^sembly 
could  legislate  on  the  subject.  It  would  then  be  the  business 
of  the  courtB  to  decide  whether  any  measure  passed  by  the 
assembly,  and  any  action  taken  thereimder  by  ministers, 
came  within  the  powers  defined  by  the  Act.  But  the 
enabling  Act  Itself  would  effect  no  change  in  the  socia] 
law:  'me  actual  change  would  be  effected  by  subsequent 
legislation  passed  by  the  assembly,  a  representative  body, 
within  the  limits  of  the  powers  provided  by  the  enabling  Act. 
§  10.  Let  us  now  t^e  the  more  serious  case  instanced 
above,  that  of  the  marriage  law.  Supp<Me  that  a  State 
appUed  for  powers  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  opponents  of 
the  measure  m^ht  argue  that  the  law  of  marriage  was  not 
a  provincial  but  a  national  question,  and  ought  to  be 
reserved  to  the  Indian  legislature.  They  could  point  with 
force  to  the  confusion  which  has  iirisen  in  America,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  law  of  marriage  was  left,  under  the 
constitution,  to  the  States.  Counsel  in  charge  of  the 
enabling  Bill  might  reply  that,  under  the  American  constitu- 
tion. Congress  is  forbidden  to  touch  the  subject.  It  has  no 
over-riding  power  of  legislation  whereby  to  harmonize  the 
marriage  laws  of  the  forty-eight  States.  In  India  it  is  not 
proposed  to  deprive  t,he  central  legislature  of  power  to  deal 
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with  the  subject.  Such  powers  might  therefore  well  be 
conceded  to  the  States,  so  that  each  might  be  free  to  liberalize 
the  law  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  Later  on,  when  public 
opinion  had  expressed  itself  through  the  action  of  various 
assemblies,  the  central  government  would  be  free  to  review 
the  situation,  and  introduce  a  statute  harmonizing  marriage 
law  for  the  whole  of  British  India. 

§11.    With  these  arguments  before  it,  the  provincial 

fovemment,  which  is  but  a  branch  of  the  Government  of 
adia,  and  under  its  orders,  would  be  able  to  decide  whether 
the  powers  sought  were  such  as  a  State  government  could 
properly  exercise,  or  whether  they  ought  to  be  reserved 
absolutely  to  the  Indian  legislature. 

§  12.  By  the  use  of  this  method,  State  governments  could 
also  be  encouraged  to  devise  and  suggest  new  sources  of 
revenue  for  themselves.  Ministers  might  think  that  revenue 
could  be  raised  by  a  stamp  on  patent  medicines  sold  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  submit  the  proposal  to  the  assembly. 
That  body,  having  approved  of  the  principle,  would  instruct 
the  ministry  to  apply  for  enabling  powers  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province.  The  ministry  would  then  frame  an 
enabling  Bill  for  submission  to  iha,t  Government,  which 
would,  of  course,  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  views  of  the 
Government  of  India.  The  a^;uments  of  the  ministry  and 
of  the  interests  afiected  would  be  heard,  find  the  enabling 
Bill  would  either  be  rejected,  or  passed  with  or  without 
amendments.  Butif  passed,  it  would  constitute  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  powers  of  the  State.  Within  those  powers, 
as  defined  by  the  Provincial  Act,  the  ministry  would  proceed 
to  frame  a  taxing  measure  of  their  own,  which,  when  passed 
by  the  assembly,  would  come  into  law.  If  the  results,  when 
tested  by  experience,  proved  satisfactory,  the  powers  of 
the  enabling  Act  might  then  be  extended  to  all  the  others, 
to  be  exercised  or  not,  as  might  be  determined  by  their 
own  discretion. 

§  13.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  years,  by  the  fullest  public 
inquiry  and  by  actual  experiment,  the  powers,  which  a  State 
needs  and  is  capable  of^  exercising,  would  be  worked  out. 
Whenever  the  time  arrived  for  summoning  a  convention  to 
frame  a  constitution,  under  which  the  Government  of  India 
would  come  to  be  responsible  to  an  Indian  parliament  and 
electorate,  that  convention  would  have  before  it  ample 
materials  for  determining  what  powers  should  finally 
vest  in  the  State  governments,  as  distinguished  from  those 
which  would  have  to  be  reserved  to  the  parliament  of  India. 
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LETTER   XVn 

CO-RELATION  OF  PROVINCIAL  AND  STATE 
GOVERNMENTS 

§  1 .  Thb  character  and  working  of  the  new  syBtem  pro- 
posed has  now  been  outUned  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
enable  ub  to  consider  what  changes  should  also  be  made  in 
the  structure  of  the  existing  governments  of  the  provinces. 

§  2.  I  take  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  half  the  executive 
councils  would  be  Indian.  But  these  Indians,  I  would 
urge,  should  be  promoted  officials.  The  popular  leaders 
win  all  be  wanted  for  the  State  nuniethes,  and  the  great 
corps  of  Indian  officials  should  be  encouraged  by  having 
these  posts  opened  to  them.  In  the  terms  of  their  appoint- 
ment, I  would  make  it  emphatically  clear  that  the  Indian 
members  of  council  hold  office  on  exactly  the  same  tenure 
as  their  colleagues,  and  are,  like  them,  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Each  member  of  council,  moreover, 
should  have  an  alternate  to  take  his  place  automatically  in 
case  of  illness  or  absence. 

§  3.  The  governor,  I  suggest,  should,  if  possible,  be  a  man 
who  has  served  as  goTemor  of  a  self-governing  colony. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  faced  in  the  transition 
stage  is  the  absence  of  knowledge  which  exists  amongst  all 
classes  in  India  of  the  meaning  and  practice  of  reeponBible 
government.  It  is  vital  that  the  heads  of  the  old  provinces, 
who  will  largely  control  the  transition,  should  bring  such 
experience  from  outside.  Of  experience  in  the  technique 
of  Indian  government  they  will  find  an  ample  supply  on  the 
spot.  But  something  ought  also  to  be  done  to  provide 
members  of  the  Indian  civil  service  with  the  experience 
which  their  present  position  denies  them.  The  !hnperial 
Government  might  with  advantage  arrange  that,  in  future, 
the  private  secretaries  of  colonial  governors  should  be 
seconded  from  the  junior  ranks  of  the  Indian  civil  service. 
Such  men  would  return  to  India  with  ideals  other  than 
those  which  their  present  training  provides.  It  is  not  less 
important  that  in  future  colonial  governors  should  be 
drawn  from  the  senior  members  of  the  Indian  civil  service. 
They  would  thus  get  an  actual  experience  of  the  working 
of  responsible  government,  and  could  then  be  drafted  back 
to  act  as  the  chief  commissioner  of  States  in  India.  The 
self-governing    colonies    would,    I    believe,    if    properly 
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approached  on  the  subject,  welcome  the  chance  of  ofiering 
themselves  as  a  training-ground  for  those  who  are  to 
superintend  the  extension  to  India  of  the  system  under 
which  they  have  thrived.  The  arrangement  would  help  to 
create  a  new  and  better  understanding  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

§  4.  In  considering  the  reform  of  the  legislative  councils 
of  the  old  provinces,  it  is  well  to  hold  in  mind  that,  under 
the  system  proposed,  they  would  be  organs  of  government 
which  are  vanishing  quantities.  The  present  governments 
of  the  provinces  will  continue  to  exist  only  as  trustees  of 
residuary  powers  to  be  handed  over  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  elective  governments  of  the  States,  or,  mially,  to  the 
Government  of  India,  when  it  becomes  answerable  to  an 
Indian  electorate.  It  would  exist  to  maintain  order  in  the 
period  of  transition,  and  whenever  the  States  are  ready  to 
assume  that  basic  function  it  would  vanish.  In  the  mean- 
time it  cannot  be  too  clear  that,  in  the  discharge  of  its 
temporary  functions,  the  government  of  the  province  is 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  has  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  discharging  the  duties  laid  upon  it.  But  in 
doing  so  it  should  be  exposed  as  strongly  as  possible  to  the 
influence  of  Indian  opinion.  In  all  its  executive  acts,  and 
in  any  legislation  which  it  may  Rnd  it  necessary  to  pass,  it 
should  be  exposed  to  the  fullest  criticisms  of  an  Indian 
assembly.  In  order  to  meet  these  conditions,  the  governor- 
in-coimcil  should  legislate  by  ordinance.  But  the  draft 
of  every  ordinance,  and  the  estimates  in  draft,  should  come 
before  a  provincial  council  composed  miiinly  of  delegations 
from  the  States,  together  with  some  non-official  members 
appointed  by  government.  The  official  voters  would  disap- 
pear from  the  council  altogether.  The  government  would 
be  represented  in  debate  by  the  members  of  the  executive 
council  and  their  alternates.  Seven  or  eight  spokesmen 
are  amply  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  debate.  But  the 
officials  should  not  vote.  The  council  should  be  free  to 
discuss  and  pass  any  recommendations  it  chose,  whether 
on  matters  of  principle  or  detail.  The  final  action  of  govern- 
ment, whether  in  legislation  or  in  the  allocation  of  public 
funds,  would  only  be  taken  in  the  light  of  such  recommenda- 
tions ;  but  the  power  of  final  decision  would  rest  with  the 
government.  The  enabling  Bills  of  the  States,  for  instance, 
would  all  come  before  the  council ;  but  government  would 
nominate  a  majority  on  the  committee  to  which  such  BiUs 
were  referred,  leaving  the  council  to  elect  the  minority. 
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The  council  formed  of  delegationB  from  the  State  aseembliee 
would  constitute  an  important  link  between  their  goTem- 
ments  and  that  of  the  province,  until  it  had  disappeared. 

§  5.  Whatever  powers  are  conceded  from  time  to  time  to 
State  governments,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  they  should 
be  conceded  outright,  subject  to  the  power  of  veto  on  legisla- 
tion, which,  in  the  transition  stage,  should  be  exercised  by 
the  provincial  government,  not  by  the  chief  commissioner. 
The  latter  should  be  protected,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
occasions  for  friction  with  ministers.  The  Provincial  State 
governments  will  be  kept  within  their  statutory  powers  by 
the  action  of  the  courts,  which  would  be  competent  to  decide 
whether  any  l^islative  provision  or  executive  action  was 
idtra  vires. 

§  6.  Friction  there  will  be  under  this  or  any  other  scheme. 
There  is  serious  friction  at  present  between  the  official  and 
elective  members  of  the  legislative  councils.  Under  some 
of  the  schemes  proposed  the  friction  would  be  such  as  would 
certainly  burst  into  flames.  The  scheme  proposed  in  the 
Joint  Address  aims  at  developing  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
.  in  electorates  by  making  ministers  and  assemblies  directly 
answerable  to  them  for  definite  duties,  and  that  this  responsi- 
bility may  be  clear,  as  well  as  to  reduce  friction,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  electorates  should  have  separate  officers  and 
revenues  of  their  own.  But  even  so  the  separation  will  still 
be  imperfect.  Government  is  one,  and  all  its  functions  are 
interconnected  ;  though  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  separ- 
ated enough  for  the  purpose  of  delegation  to  different 
authorities  is  contrary  to  facts  before  our  eyes. 

§  7.  Let  us  take  an  example  which  has  often  been  raised  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks.  The  police  controlled 
by  the  provincial  government  are  convinced  that  sedition 
is  being  taught  in  a  school  controlled  by  the  State  ministry. 
They  ask  ministers  to  take  such  action  as  is  taken  at  present. 
Ministers  refuse,  and  a  deadlock  occurs. 

§  8.  In  passing,  let  us  notice  that  exactly  the  same  position 
can  arise  if  district  and  municipal  boards  are  given  real 
control  over  schools.  But  leaving  that  aside,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  suggest  provisions  whereby  difficulties  of  this 
kind  can  be  overcome.  It  might  be  provided,  for  instance, 
that  all  such  matters  should  be  raued  in  the  first  instance 
with  the  ministry,  by  the  department,  and  not  by  the 
govemor-in-council.  If  the  ministry  and  department 
cannot  agree,  then  let  the  case  be  remitted  to  a  joint  seseion 
of  executive  councillors  and  minister  in  equal  numbers, 
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sitting  together  as  a  board  of  conciliation,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  governor,  who  should  not  vote  or  take  sides 
unless  called  upon  to  do  so  as  umpire.  If  the  joint  meeting 
fail  to  agree  to  an  order,  then  let  an  order  be  made  by  the 
governor.  The  sovereign  specific  for  friction  is  to  have 
some  machinery  for  settling  questions.  Open  questions 
are  open  sores. 


LETTER  XVIII 

FINANCE  AND  CONTROL 

§  1.  As  a  scheme  for  developing  responsible  government, 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  plan  suggested  in  the  Joint 
Address,  would,  I  believe,  largely  depend  upon  the  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  transfer  of  fresh  powers  and  revenues 
to  the  State  governments  is  to  be  effected.  To  start  with, 
the  States  must  have  their  full  share  of  the  revenues,  that 
is  to  say,  a  share  equivalent  to  what  has  been  spent  on  the 
functions  assigned  them  in  past  years,  and  this  share  must 
grow  with  the  general  growth  of  the  provincial  revenues. 
But  the  basic  facts  of  Indian  finance  are  these.  For  the 
last  century  the  British  Government  has  steadily  reduced 
the  proportion  of  unearned  increment  from  land  due  to  the 
pubUc  treasury.  Hence  the  failure  of  that  government  to 
break  down  illiteracy  in  India.  Crores  and  crores  of  rupees 
are  necessary  for  that  purpose,  but  they  can  only  be  raised 
by  governments  responsible  to  the  people  themselves.  It  is 
in  facing  that  burden  of  self-taxation,  and  by  no  other 
means,  that  the  people  of  India  will  achieve  responsible 
government.  The  newspaper  Sanjiwani  raises  its  hands  in 
horror  at  the  proposal  :  '  This  plan  of  leaving  to  Pro- 
vincial (State)  governments  certain  specific  powers  of  taxa- 
tion would  make  such  governments  unpopular.'  ^  This  is 
perfectly  true,  and  many  governments  will  perish  in  the 
process,  until  at  length  the  electorates  have  learned  that  no 
ministers  can  remain  responsible  to  them  for  discharging 
their  orders  except  in  so  far  as  they  make  themselves  respon- 
sible to  ministers  for  discharging  the  cost.  Responsibility 
is  always  two-edged.  The  whole  virtue  of  the  system  is 
that  it  brings  home  the  elementary  lesson  that  men  can 
only  reap  ae  they  have  sown  :  and  that  way  lies  the  making 
of  men.  The  pace  at  which  India  will  travel  towards  the 
■  S«e  iwue  of  November  22. 
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final  goal  will  mainly  depend  upon  how  soon  this  difficnlt 
leBson  of  self -taxation  is  learned. 

§  2.  Hence  the  importance  of  periodic  settlements  of  stand- 
ing revenues.  The  States  must  be  given  an  ample  share  of 
revenue  at  the  outset.  But  if  the  c[uestion  of  increasing 
that  share  is  left  open  from  year  to  year,  it  is  human  nature 
that  ministers  should  direct  all  their  energies  to  obtaining 
more  funds  from  the  provincial  government,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  their  services,  instead  of  facing  the  unpopular 
expedient  of  fresh  taxation.  The  energies  of  the  new  bodies 
will  be  spent  in  a  chronic  squabble  with  the  old.  The  only 
remedy  is  for  Parliament,  or  its  agent  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  settle  the  matter  on  the  advice  of  commissioners 
reporting  direct  to  itself  for  a  period  of  years,  revising  the 
settlement  by  the  same  method  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
It  is  not  fair  to  leave  the  onus  on  the  Government  of  India 
and  its  provincial  governments.  In  dividing  the  revenues 
between  themselves  and  the  popular  governments  they  can- 
not escape  the  charge  of  loading  the  dice.  But  if  every  seven 
years  the  settlement  is  revised  by  an  impartial  authority 
reporting  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  governments  of 
each  type  will  then  know  what  they  have  to  spend,  and  each 
will  re^ze  that  fresh  taxation  must  be  faced  if  it  wishes 
to  increase  its  programme.  I  say,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  neither  this  nor  any  other  government  in 
India  will  break  down  illiteracy  which  wiU  not  face  freeh 
taxation. 

§  3,  The  finances  of  the  State  government  should  be  sub- 
ject to  audit  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  provincial 
government,  whose  reports  should  be  published.  On  ques- 
tions of  extravagance  or  of  expenditure  made  without 
proper  authority,  the  auditor  would  report  to  the  committee 
of  public  accounts  appointed  by  the  assembly.  The  auditor 
should  have  full  powers  of  holding  an  inquiry  wherever  he 
sees  traces  of  corruption.  The  provincial  government  might 
have  power  to  bring  delinquents  to  trial,  in  default  of  action 
taken  by  the  ministry.  The  auditor  would  have  power  to 
disallow  expenditure  which  was  ultra  vires  ;  but  a  power 
of  remitting  a  surcharge  should  vest  in  the  provincial 
government. 

§  i.  The  borrowing  of  money  would  of  course  require 
the  sanction  of  the  provincial  government,  but  otherwise 
I  would  urge  that  all  sanctions  in  detail  should  be  avoided. 
The  necessity  of  obtaining  sanctions  in  detail  is  a  certain 
cause  of  friction.    Let  the  new  authorities  be  given  a  per- 
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fectly  free  hand,  within  the  powers  conferred  upon  them, 
if  only  that  the  reaponBibility  which  rests  upon  them  may 
be  perfectly  clear  to  their  electors.  For  details,  let  govern- 
ment rely  on  the  influence  of  the  chief  commissioner  with 
his  nuniBters.  liet  the  one  check  be  s  power  of  total  suspen- 
bIod  in  cfises  where  a  State  government  has  clearly  and 
absolutely  failed  in  the  duties  imposed  on  them.  If  a 
ministry  so  misuses  the  powers  with  which  it  is  charged 
as  to  produce  disorder,  the  government,  upon  which  rests 
the  final  duty  of  maintaining  order,  must  have  a  power 
of  suspending  the  delinquent  authority  and  of  acting  in  its 
place.  But  in  such  cases  the  chief  commissioner  should 
always  change  places  with  one  in  another  State.  He 
.should  never  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  aiming  at  personal 
rule.  Summary  suspension  would  of  course  require  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  of  India,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  would  only  take  place  in 
the  event  of  public  disorder  due  to  the  action  of  the  State 
government. 

§  6.  It  should  be  settled,  I  suggest,  at  the  outset,  that, 
after  seven  years'  trial  of  the  system,  a  commission  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  examine  its  results. 
The  commission  should  include  men  who  had  served  a» 
governors  of  self-governing  colonies  and  of  Crown  colonies. 
The  commissioners  should  be  asked  to  examine  the  record 
of  each  State,  and  advise  whether  further  powers  should  be 
transferred  to  it,  and,  if  so,  what  those  powers  should  be. 
In  the  case  of  any  State  which  had  utterly  failed  in  its  task, 
it  would  be  open  to  the  commission  to  advise  a  reduction 
of  powers,  or  else  total  suspension.  Responsible  govern- 
ment will  progress  far  more  quickly  if  administrations 
saturated  with  corruption,  or  paralysed  by  inertia,  are 
suspended,  as  those  of  Native  States  have  been  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  old  government  would  then 
step  in,  to  purify  and  reinvigorate  the  administration,  until 
conditions  seemed  ripe  for  a  further  essay  in  responsible 
government.  But,  except  in  the  case  of  public  disorder,  such 
suspension  shotdd  only  take  place  on  the  recommendation 
of  such  a  commission  as  that  suggested  above. 

§  6.  I  believe  this  power  of  suspension,  if  made  a  reality, 
wiU  do  more  than  anything  to  ciccelerate  progress  towards 
responsible  government,  because  it  will  embolden  Parlia- 
ment and  Secretaries  of  State  to  insist  on  a  free  extension 
of  further  powers  to  States  which  are  showing  a  real  capacity 
for  self-government.     The  most  paralysing    influence  in 
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India  at  present  is  the  conscious  weakness  of  government. 
It  is  taken  as  an  axiom  that  no  forward  step  can  ever  be 
retraced.  The  inevitable  result  ia  that  government  shrinks 
from  any  forward  step,  or  deliberates  so  long  that  the  step 
is  obsolete  when  taken.  These  timid  advances,  moreover, 
afford  too  Uttle  scope  for  latitmie  in  the  various  provinces 
of  this  diverse  country.  The  reforms  gnggested  are  too 
ligid  and  too  uniform  for  the  multifarious  conditions.  The 
secret  of  rapid  progress  is,  wherever  a  community  shows 
capacity  forprogresB,  to  enable  it  to  move  forwtird  as  quickly 
as  it  can.  To  do  this  govemmeot  must  make  experimenta, 
and  proceed  by  trial ;  but  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  ezperimente, 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  retreat  where  failure  is  ascer- 
tained, as  well  as  to  advance  where  success  is  proved.  There 
would  be  more  than  twenty  States  in  India.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years  a  marked  addition 
could  be  made  to  the  powers  of  many  of  them.  No  general 
um'est  would  be  caused  by  suspending  an  egregious  failure 
which  was  casting  discredit  on  all  the  rest.  And  each  of 
these  governments  would  always  have  frrah  prizes  before  it 
to  be  gained,  until  the  &naX  reward  of  complete  responsible 
government  had  been  reached.  The  principle  of  specific 
delegation  gives  all  the  elasticity  which  is  wanting  in  the 
vfuious  schemes  so  far  suggested. 

§  7 .  The  powers  of  the  States  would  thus  be  built  up  in  two 
separate  ways.  The  known  executive  functions  of  provinci^ 
governments  would  be  scheduled.  To  begin  with,  an 
instalment  of  those  powers  would  be  entrusted  to  States,  and 
every  seven  years  the  question  of  transferring  further  powers 
would  be  deliberately  considered  in  the  hght  of  the  record 
achieved  by  each  electoral  authority. 

Side  by  side  with  this  periodic  transfer  would  go  on  a 
continuous  transfer  of  new  legislative  powers,  sought,  as  the 
need  might  be  felt,  by  the  States  from  the  old  provincial 

fovemments  acting  as  the  agents  of  the  QovemmeDt  of 
ndia.  The  limits  of  those  powers  would  all  be  defined 
with  accuracy  in  the  terms  of  enabling  Acts.  From  time  to 
time  the  Government  of  India  woufd  review  these  local 
Acts,  and  generalize  their  contents  into  laws  applying  to  all 
the  States,  the  general  Acts  repealing  and  tafang  the  place 
of  local  Acts.  In  this  manner  would  be  gradually  built 
up  the  constitution  of  a  self-governing  India,  on  the  one 
solid  foundation  of  experience. 
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LETTER   XIX 

CONCLUSION 

§  1.  In  concision  I  desire  to  affirm  once  more  the  con- 
viction which  underlieB  the  whole  of  these  detailed  sugges- 
tionfl.  The  backward  and  defective  state  of  education  in 
India  is  a  reproach  to  the  British  administration  which  must 
be  wiped  out.  An  improvement  and  extension  of  teaching 
in  all  its  branches  is  a  vital  necessity.  But  that  of  itself  wiU 
not  avail  to  prepare  Indiana  for  the  task  of  responsible 
government.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  danger 
and  positive  mischief,  unless  accompanied  by  a  definite 
instalment  of  political  responsibility.  It  is  in  the  workshop 
of  actual  experience  alone  that  electorates  will  acquire 
the  art  of  seU-govemment,  however  highly  educated  they 
maybe. 

§  2,  There  must,  I  «i^©>  be  a  devolution  of  definite  powers 
on  electorates.  The  officers  of  government  must  give  every 
possible  help  and  advice  to  the  new  authorities,  for  which 
those  authorities  may  ask.  They  must  act  as  their  foster- 
mothers,  not  as  their  step-mothers.  But  if  the  new  authori- 
ties are  to  learn  the  art  of  responsible  government,  they 
must  be  free  from  control  from  above.  Not  otherwise  will 
they  learn  to  feel  themselves  responsible  to  the  electorates 
below.  Nor  will  the  electorates  themselves  learn  that 
the  remedy  for  their  sufierings  rests  in  their  own  hands. 
Suffering  there  will  be,  and  it  is  only  by  suffering,  self- 
infficted  and  perhaps  long  endured,  that  a  people  wiU  learn 
the  faculty  of  self-help,  and  genuine  electorates  be  brought 
into  being.  The  control  to  which  the  district  boards  bare 
been  subject  has,  in  my  judgement,  almost  destroyed  the 
benefit  of  the  experiment  inaugurated  by  Lord  Ripoo. 

I  3.  I  am  proud  to  think  that  England  has  conferred  im- 
measurable good  on  India  by  creating  order  and  showing 
Indians  what  orderly  government  means.  But  this  having 
been  done,  I  do  not  believe  the  system  can  now  be  continued 
as  it  is,  without  positive  damage  to  the  character  of  the 
people.  The  burden  of  trusteeship  must  be  transferred, 
piece  by  piece,  from  the  shoulders  of  Englishmen  to  those 
of  Indians  in  some  sort  able  to  bear  it.  Their  strength  and 
numbers  must  be  developed.  But  that  can  only  be  done 
by  the  exercise  of  actual  responsibility,  steadily  increased, 
as  they  can  bear  it.     It  cannot  be  done  by  any  system 
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of  school  teaching,  though  such  teaching  is  an  essential 
concomitant  of  the  process. 

§  4.  The  goal  now  set  by  the  recent  announcement  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  only  be  reached  through  trouble. 
Yet  troublous  as  the  times  before  us  may  be,  we  have  at 
last  reached  that  stage  of  our  work  in  India  which  iB  truly 
consonant  with  our  own  traditions.  In  the  past  our  task 
has  been  that  which  other  great  Empires  have  accomplished. 
We  may  well  be  glad  to  feel  that  in  our  generation  has 
begun  the  work  of  remodelling  the  Government  of  India 
on  those  principles  which  all  n:^  nations  have  borrowed 
from  England,  and  which  most  of  them  have  now  combined 
to  defend  at  immeasurable  cost.  No  human  work  is  perfect, 
but  the  foundations  of  responsible  government  in  India 
have  been  firmly  laid  by  our  predecessors.  Yet  finer 
qualities  will  be  needed  in  raising  the  w^ls  ;  and  the  task 
is  one  worthy  of  this  epoch  in  our  history,  if  only  because  it 
calls  for  the  effacement  of  ourselves. 
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IX 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ENGLISH 
EDITION  OF  'LETTERS  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  INDIA  ON  RESPON 
SIBLE  GOVERNMENT.'  {Published  in 
England,  May  1918.) 

§  1.  In  submitting  this  book  to  English  readers  it  is 
nece^ary  to  explain  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its 
production  while  the  Secretary  of  State  was  in  India.  For 
several  years  before  the  war  I  had  undertaken,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  number  of  friends,  to  study  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self-governing  Dominions. 
Some  results  of  these  studies  were  published  in  1916  in 
two  volumes,  one  entitled  The  Problem  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  other  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  At  the  outset 
I  had  thought  that  the  problem  involved  in  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  self-governing  peoples  could  be  separated 
from  the  problem  involved  in  their  relations  to  India. 
The  latter  I  imagined  could  be  left  to  future  generations. 
Further  study  soon  convinced  me  that  the  two  problems 
were,  in  fact,  inseparable.  They  were,  in  truth,  but  different 
aspects  of  a  single  problem,  so  that  any  attempt  to  settle 
the  one  without  first  thinking  out  the  other,  was  sure  to 
miscarry.  The  war,  moreover,  was  bound  to  precipitate 
the  whole  issue. 

§  2.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  formulate  any  conclusions 
on  the  future  place  of  India  in  the  Commonwealth  without 
some  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  country,  such  as,  in  the 
case  of  the  Dominions,  I  had  obtained  by  residence  in 
one  of  them  and  frequent  visits  to  the  others.  Accordingly 
I  came  to  India  for  that  purpose  in  October  1916. 

§  3.  When  viewed  on  the  spot,  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  seemed  greater  than  ever.  So  far  as  their  own 
domestic  affairs  are  concerned,  the  Dominions,  like  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  communities  which  have  reached 
a  certain  finality  in  their  institutions.  The  mainspring  of 
government  rests  once  for  all  in  their  own  electorates,  and 
students  of  the  Imperial  problem  have  merely  to  consider 
ahs 
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how  control  of  matters  common  to  them  all,  of  foreign 
affairs  that  is  to  say,  and  of  matters  inseparable  therefrom, 
can  be  given  to  those  electorates.  With  India  it  is  otherwise. 
The  mainspring  of  government  still  rests  in  the  British 
electorate.  It  was  dear  to  the  writer  that  a  time  must  come 
when  the  control  of  Indian  affairs  must  be  transferred  from 
the  people  of  the  British  Isles  to  those  of  India^that, 
indeed,  a  stage  had  already  been  reached  when  measures 
intended  to  lead  to  that  end  must  be  taken.  India  must 
begin  to  assume  control  of  hor  own  affairs,  but  could  only 
do  rto  by  a  series  of  steps.  How  long  these  steps  would  take 
experience  alone  could  show,  but  this  at  least  was  clear,  that 
India  was  entering  upon  a  period  of  constitutional  transi- 
tion and  that  the  adjustment  of  her  place  in  the  Common- 
wealth must  somehow  or  other  be  made  to  keep  pace  with 
her  progress.  The  question  how  Indians  could  be  given 
a  voice  in  the  issues  of  peace  and  war,  and  in  bearing  the 
burdens  inseparable  therefrom,  was  closely  bound  up  with 
the  question  how  far  and  how  quickly  Indians  could  be 
brought  to  assume  control  of  their  own  domestic  affairs. 
The  first  could  only  be  treated  in  the  light  of  the  second. 

§  4.  As  Mr.  Lovat  Frascr  observed,  the  information  com- 
piled, printed,  and  published  by  the  Government  of  India  is, 
Ijcrhaps,  in  proportion  to  its  immense  volume,  the  least 
illuminating  in  the  world.  To  a  great  extent,  therefore, 
the  inquirer  must  gather  liis  facts  for  himself.  But  as 
India  contains  an  assortment  of  races  who  together  include 
one-fifth  of  mankind,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  a  feeling  of 
despair,  which  grows  at  every  step  through  the  country. 
The  conclusions  of  any  one  who  cannot  devote  his  whole 
life  to  the  study  may  well  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
And  yet  the  place  of  India  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
is  a  necessary  subject  of  inquiry.  It  cannot  be  determined 
by  mcu  whose  knowledge  is  confined  to  India  ;  and  the 
point  goes  even  deeper  than  that.  Able  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  India  not  seldom  advocate  measures 
which  show  that  they  have  lost  touch  with  currents  of 
opinion  elsewhere,  which  arc.  after  all,  a  dominant  factor  in 
the  jiroblem.  The  proposal  to  satisfy  aspirations  for  self- 
government  by  dissolving  British  India  into  Native  States 
is  a  case  in  point. 

§  5,  An  outsider  who  attempts  to  study  tlie  place  of  India 
in  a  world  Commonwealth  based  on  the  principle  of  respon- 
sible government  has  therefore  to  do  the  best  he  can  in  the 
time  at  his  disposal.     Tlie  procedure  I  followed  was  one 
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tested  by  long  experience.  Facts  and  opinions  were  collected, 
not  merely  from  documents,  but  at  first  hand  Irom  thoae 
who  could  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject.  The  results 
were  then  reduced  to  a  series  of  studies,  which  were  printed 
and  circulated  to  several  hundred  ofHcials  and  non-officials, 
both  Indian  and  European,  including,  of  course,  those  who 
had  furnished  the  information.  The  recipients  were  requested 
to  examine  the  statements  of  tact  and  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them,  and  to  note  tlieir  criticisms  on  the  blank  pages 
with  which  the  printed  studies  were  interleaved.  In  this 
way  was  collected  a  mass  of  material  which  has  still  to  be 
sifted.  In  India  the  interest  taken  by  the  educated  clashes 
in  constitutional  questions  is  intense,  and  the  private  circula- 
tion of  these  studies  led  to  so  many  demands  for  further 
copies  that  they  had  to  be  reprinted  and  published. 

§  6.    Shortly  after  Mr.  Montagu's  arrival  in  India  I  hap- 

!)ened  to  be  in  Bengal.  An  artillery  duel  was  in  progress 
)etween  the  leading  papers  on  both  sides,  and  a  state  of 
feeling  had  developed,  esi)ecially  in  the  student  classes, 
which  was  causing  anxiety.  Discussion  was,  in  fact, 
fast  degenerating  into  a  racial  controversy,  in  the  bitter 
irrelevancies  of  which  the  real  issues  were  being  lost  and 
forgotten.  On  both  sides  there  were  cooler  heads  who  felt 
that  at  a  moment  when  the  whole  Commonwealth  was 
fighting  for  its  life,  no  paina  should  be  spared  to  promote 
a  calmer  and  more  friendly  atmosphere,  and  to  recall 
public  attention  to  the  real  merits  of  the  questions  upon 
which  Mr.  Montagu  had  come  to  India  in  search  of  light. 
With  that  end  in  view  they  conceived  the  idea  of  endeavour- 
ing to  formulate  proposals,  for  submission  to  the  Heeretary 
of  State,  to  wliich  Europeans  and  Indians  could  both 
subscribe.  At  this  juncture  they  approached  me  on  the 
ground  that  in  my  notes  on  Indian  government  they  had 
seen  suggested  a  line  of  advance  upon  which  they  felt  that 
agretiment  might  be  found.  My  position  as  one  unconnected 
witli  any  section  in  India  was  another  reason  for  inviting 
me  to  act  as  common  broker. 

§  7.  In  reply  to  tliese  overtures  my  first  inquiry  was 
whether  my  British  and  Indian  friends  were  prepared  to 
accept  the  policy  announced  by  the  >Sfcretarv  of  State  on 
August  20  with  its  necessary  implications.  They  were  all 
prepared  to  accept  this  condition,  and  a  few  members  of 
both  races  thus  found  themselves  standing  on  common 
ground  which,  however  wide,  it  was  yet  pos,>;ible  to  narrow 
by  a  further  discussion  of  details. 
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§  S.  A  series  of  conferences  foUowed,  the  resnlts  of  which 
are  now  recorded  in  a  document  which  has  since  been  known 
as  the  Joint  Address.  The  ^ound  covered  by  any  project 
of  constitutional  reform  in  India  is  immensely  wide,  and 
bristles  with  details  upon  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
obtain  agreement  amongst  more  signatories  than  could 
sit  round  one  small  table.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  that 
while  the  whole  project  should  be  issued  for  public  dis- 
cossion,  the  agreement  of  the  signatories  should  be  limited 
to  twelve  specific  points,  distinguished  by  black  type  in 
the  body  of  the  document,  and  finally  printed  together  at 
the  end.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  on  several  important 
points  my  own  personal  views  were  not  accepted.  None 
the  lesa  I  would  have  signed  the  document  as  it  stands 
had  I  been  qualified  by  residence  in  India  to  do  so. 

§  9.  The  Address  was  published  in  November  and  at  once 
evoked  a  storm  of  criticism  from  opposite  quarters.  This 
was  fully  foreseen  by  those  who  signed  it.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  press  were  scarcely  prepared  for  frank  acceptance  of 
a  policy  which  not  only  recognized  responsible  government 
as  the  goal,  but  contemplated  a  substantial  step  towards 
it  in  the  immediate  future.  By  the  Nationalist  press  the 
pronouncement  of  August  20  bad  been  bailed  as  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era.  They  were  deeply  committed,  however, 
to  a  scheme  published  long  before  the  pronouncement  was 
framed,  and  were  slow  to  realize  that  their  own  programme 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  fines  laid  down  on  August  20. 
The  goal  of  responsible  government  was  gladly  accepted. 
But  not  so  the  provision  that  it  must  be  approached  by 
successive  steps,  and  that  the  Imperial  Government  alone 
must  judge  how  and  when  such  steps  were  to  be  taken. 
The  authors  of  the  Joint  Address  had  the  ebdvantage  of 
working  with  the  terms  of  the  pronouncement  before 
them  ;  but  just  because  their  proposals  were  drawn  within 
those  terms,  they  could  scarcely  hope  for  acc^tance  by 
those  committed  to  positions  or  programmes  before  the 
pronouncement  was  made.  They  appeared,  as  it  were, 
m  no  man's  land,  and  so  drew  the  fire  of  both  sides.  But 
this  was  all  to  the  good,  as  the  combatants,  diverted  to 
a  common  target,  had  fewer  missiles  for  each  other ;  and  the 
union  of  some  Europeans  and  Indians  to  assert  the  claims 
of  a  common  duty  to  be  held  paramount  to  that  which 
they  owed  to  their  respective  races  was  a  fact  which  no 
criticism  could  destroy. 

§  10.  From  the  outaet  one  purpose  of  the  movement  had 
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been  to  help  both  sides  to  get  o£F  the  barren  discussion  ol 
each  others  demerits  to  the  merits  of  the  caae  itself.  With 
that  object  in  view,  and  in  that  spirit,  they  asked  me 
to  deal  with  attacks  made  on  their  proposals  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  the  press.  It  was  presently  felt,  however, 
that  so  large  a  subject  needed  to  be  handled  in  a  more 
comprehensive  way  ;  so  I  undertook  at  very  short  notice 
to  put  what  I  thought  shotdd  be  said  in  the  form  of  a  book. 
The  production  of  this  volume  before  the  close  of  the  year 
was  largely  due  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  Baptist  mission 
press  of  Calcutta.  Some  of  the  signatories  guaranteed  the 
expense,  but  gave  me  a  free  hand  to  say  what  I  thought, 
they  themselves,  of  course,'  remaining  nncommitted  to 
anything  outside  the  twelve  points  to  which  they  had 
subscribed. 

§11.  The  momentous  issues  now  before  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  shortly  be  transferred  to  England  for  decision,  for 
which  reason  it  is  desirable  that  these  papers  should  be 
published  here.  They  are  printed  as  they  were  written  in 
India,  with  some  slight  correction  of  blemishes  due  to  the 
haste  with  which  they  were  first  produced. 

§  12.  Before  glancing  at  the  letters  English  readers  are 
advised  to  stui^  the  Congress-League  scheme  and  the 
Joint  Address.  I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that 
the  latter  is  destined  to  form  the  basis  of  any  scheme  which 
Parliament  will  be  asked  to  adopt.  My  object  in  publishing 
these  papers  in  England  is  that  they  may  help  those  upon 
whom  rests  the  grave  responsibility  of  makmg  the  &ial 
decision,  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  in- 
volved. For  there  are  principles  involved  in  the  structure 
of  governments.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  remember  that 
our  bodies  obey  the  same  laws  as  an  engine,  because  muscle 
and  sinew  are  more  elastic  than  steel.  Human  nature  is 
infinitely  more  elastic.  But  still  it  works  in  obedience  to 
principles  which  assert  themselves  in  the  end  and  bring  to 
naught  schemes  which  ignore  them.  There  are  men  who 
cannot  work  institutions  in  themselves  perfectly  sound. 
And  histoiy  proves  that  there  are  schemes  of  government 
so  unsound  that  they  will  not  work,  even  in  the  hands  of 
men  the  most  capable  of  freedom  that  the  world  has  pro- 
duced. 

§  13.  The  alternative  lines  of  development  open  to  choice 
in  the  present  case  are  neither  so  various  nor  yet  so  elusive 
as  one  might  suppose.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
deluged  with  schemes  ;    but  if  they  were  analysed  they 
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would  be  found  to  be  based  on  either  or  both  of  the  two 
principles  which  underlie  the  Congress-League  scheme  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Joint  Address  on  the  other  ;  and  each 
of  these  principles  has  a  quality  of  its  own.  The  one  is  rigid, 
the  other  is  highly  elastic.  The  Minto-Morley  principle, 
carried  to  its  practical  conclusion,  of  necessity  results  in 
Bomethii^  closely  resembling  the  Congress-League  scheme. 
The  Joint  Address  is  but  one  way  of  applying  the  principle 
of  specific  devolution.  A  dozen  draftsmen  working  on  that 
principle  might  produce  as  many  different  plans  for  giving 
effect  to  it.  These  particular  proposals  are  not  submitted  as 
offering  the  one  key  to  the  problem,  but  only  because 
a  principle  of  government  cannot  be  clearly  explained,  nor 
thoroughly  tested  by  discussion,  until  it  is  expressed  in 
some  scheme  and  developed  in  considerable  detail. 

§  14.  In  the  throes  of  a  struggle  for  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living,  the  British  people  may  well  ask  whether  they 
can  reasonably  be  called  upon  to  consider  and  dispose  of 
questions  Uke  these.  And  when  peace  is  signed  they  may 
pardonably  feel  that  the  social  problems  of  those  who  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  struggle,  have  endured  hunger  and 
cold,  have  looked  famine  in  the  face,  and  have  devoted 
theit  blood  without  measure,  have  still  the  prior  claim. 
The  naked  truth  is  that  the  machinery  of  our  institutions 
has  long  been  unequal  to  the  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
entangled  as  they  are  with  those  of  a  Commonwealth  of 
nations  which  cover  a  quarter  of  the  globe.  A  single 
cabinet  and  parliament  are  expected  to  deal  with  them 
all.  On  the  wharves  of  Westminster  heaps  of  outstanding 
questions  have  gathered.  Matters  of  moment  lie  buried 
and  forgotten  in  the  piles.  The  wheels  of  government 
would  labour  less  if  only  it  could  deal  with  things  before 
they  had  become  intractable  to  treatment.  For  years  we 
have  all  been  absorbed  in  the  tactical  problems  of  politics. 
Strategic  aspects  have  been  ignored.  We  have  gone  on 
askii^  how  this  and  that  should  be  done,  while  forgetting 
to  ask  whether  the  existing  machinery  was  adequate  to  the 
doing.  It  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  claims  made  on  it. 
This  particular  problem  is  a  case  in  point.  Had  the  pro- 
nouncement of  August  20,  1917,  been  made  two  years 
before,  coupled  with  a  statement  that  the  matter  must  rest 
there  till  after  the  war,  the  movement  which  compelled 
a  visit  to  India,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  crisis  of 
a  desperate  war  would  never  have  come  to  a  head. 

§  16.  This  assuredly  is  not  the  time  to  recast  the  frame- 
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work  of  the  whole  machine.  Nor  can  the  disposal  of  the 
present  problem  be  left  to  await  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  It  is  therefore  of  cardinal  importance 
to  consider  how  Parliament  and  the  electorate  to  which 
it  is  answerable  can  best  arrive  at  a  decision  second  only 
in  gravity  to  those  by  which  they  began  and  will  end  this 
war.  The  decision  must  be  theirs ;  Lords  and  Commons 
must  find  the  means  of  examining  and  settling  in  all  its 
aspects  the  proposal  laid  before  them.  The  pronounce- 
ment of  August  20  involves  no  less.  The  force  of  that 
momentous  declaration  was  seriously  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  merely  given  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
a  Secretary  of  State  new  to  ofBce.  In  its  present  form  it 
contains  the  last  word  on  British  poUcy  in  India.  But 
whatever  that  last  word  is  to  be,  let  it  stand  for  all  time, 
solemnly  recorded  as  the  will  of  the  Parliament  which,  as 
things  are,  alone  can  speak  for  the  Commonwealth  at  large. 
At  least  let  it  stand  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  which 
initiates  the  next  step.  For  the  Indian  mind  it  is  better 
that  it  should  issue  as  a  Koyal  proclamation  as  well,  provided 
that  behind  it  is  the  explicit  endorsement  of  Lords  and 
Commons.  But  whatever  the  final  shape,  let  the  whole 
Commonwealth  know  that  it  stands  and  shall  stand  in  all 
its  parts.  India  at  least  has  need  of  such  assurance.  The 
most  enlightened  and  also  the  most  courageous  of  Indian 
papers  complained  that  I  laid  an  unnecessary  stress  on  the 
provision  that  '  the  British  Government,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  on  whom  the  responBtbiUty  lies  for  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  the  Indian  peoples,  must  be  judge  of 
the  time  and  measure  of  each  advance '.  How  can  too 
much  stress  be  laid  on  a  statement  which  include  no  note 
of  qualification,  when  it  stands  in  a  document  so  grave  ? 
Let  Parliament  consider  whether  it  means  these  words  or 
no  ;  and,  having  considered,  leave  no  one  in  doubt.  Mere 
tacit  acceptance  has  left  India  in  doubt.  When  the  goal 
of  responsible  government  is  achieved  this  condition  will 
cease  to  apply.  But  until  it  is  achieved  it  is  Parliament, 
and  ParUamcnt  only,  which  can  decide  the  method  and  pace 
of  each  advance.  Ruin  to  the  hopes  raised  on  August  20 
will  surely  result  from  any  attempt  to  evade  the  responsi- 
biUty.  The  saving  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  undiminished 
confidence  which  the  people  of  India  still  have  in  the  people 
and  Parliament  of  England. 

§  16.  It  has  often  been  said  that  if  the  Empire  is  destroyed 
it  will  be  the  British  Parhament  that  destroys  it.     The 
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statement  is  true  in  the  sense  opposite  to  that  in  which  it 
is  made.  If  the  Empire  is  lost  it  will  only  be  by  the  partial 
or  total  neglect  of  Parliament.  The  development  and 
control  of  Indian  policy  up  to  fifty  years  ago  ia  a  record 
at  which  no  Englishman  need  blush.  But  in  those  days 
Parliament  conducted  a  searching  inquiiy  whenever  the 
Company's  charter  came  up  for  renewal.  Every  twenty 
years  a  committee  was  appointed  which  saw  people  from 
India  face  to  face,  put  questions,  sifted  the  answers  in 
cross-examination,  and  finally  submitted  to  Parliament 
reports  which  had  a  determining  effect  on  policy.  So  long 
as  the  Company,  or  even  its  shadow,  remained,  public 
opinion  and  Parliament  were  watchful.  No  sooner  was  it 
abolished  than  both  acted  as  though  the  need  for  watch- 
fulness had  ceased.  The  officers  of  government  were  now 
their  immediate  servants ;  and  such  was  the  recognized 
capacity,  honour,  and  devotion  of  those  officers,  that 
everytlung  was  felt  to  be  safe  in  their  bands.  The  fact, 
was  overlooked  that  a  civil  service,  however  devoted, 
honourable,  and  efficient,  cannot  initiate  policy,  or  provide 
for  the  evolution  of  policy.  From  1868  onwards  Parlia- 
ment forgot  to  ask  itself  to  what  ends  it  was  governing 
India,  or  to  supply  its  agents  with  the  answer. 

§  17.  The  answer  has  now  been  framed  in  a  form  which 
wears  the  character  of  finality.  It  remains  for  Parliament  to 
pass  from  tacit  to  explicit  acceptance  of  the  answer.  But 
it  also  remains  for  Parliament  to  see  that  the  first  and  every 
subsequent  step  taken  to  realize  its  pronouncement  does 
in  fact  conform  to  its  terms.  This  cannot  be  done  by  mere 
Parliamentary  debate,  unless  before  the  final  discussion 
the  plan  proposed  is  examined  on  the  old  lines  and  by 
those  methods  which  Parliament  used  when  it  really 
discharged  these  duties.  Spokesmen  of  rival  interests  in 
India  will  fiock  to  London  while  these  matters  are  at  issue. 
They  cannot  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  Let  them 
have  their  say  to  a  select  committee,  wh(»e  members  can 
test  their  statements  by  question.  In  any  discussion  of 
Indian  affairs  the  air  grows  thick  with  unvenfied  assertions. 
Before  the  final  decision  is  taken  let  Parliament  appoint 
members  of  its  own  to  test  these  statements,  to  examine 
witnesses,  to  digest  papers,  to  insist  on  their  production, 
and,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  to  report  thereon  for  the  guidance, 
not  merely  of  the  whole  body,  but  also  of  public  opinion 
at  large.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  it  be  felt  that  again 
there  is  govermmce  in  Indian  affairs.    Above  all,  let  such 
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a  Committee  be  charged  to  import  whether  the  plan  proposed 
for  adoption  is  really  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  reference 
under  which  it  was  framed.  In  unequivocal  words  it  proposes 
responsible  government  as  the  goal  of  Indian  policy.  This 
goal  it  says  can  only  be  achieved  by  steps.  But  the  first 
of  those  steps  it  provides  shall  be  taken  as  soon  as  may  be. 
Of  ihe  nature  of  these  steps,  and  of  the  pace  at  which  they 
can  follow  each  other,  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
Government  of  India  are  to  judge,  and  this  the  Parliament 
to  which  both  are  accountable  can  tilone  determine  from  time 
to  time. 

§  18.  With  these  conditions  before  them  there  are  certain 
questions  by  which  Parliament  and  public  opinion  will  do 
well  to  test  the  details  of  any  plan  proposed  for  acceptance. 
If,  as  the  Pronouncement  asserts,  the  responsibihties  of 
government  cannot  be  transferred  to  Indian  electorates 
all  together,  at  one  stroke,  they  must  be  transferred  by 
instalments.  Now  when  any  transfer  is  proposed  the  first 
necessary  question  is  whether  it  is  a  genuine  transfer. 
Are  real  responsibilities  to  be  handed  over,  and  to  whom  ? 
Do  the  functions  transferred  carry  with  them  the  powers 
necessary  to  discharge  them  t  Is  it  clear  that  responsi- 
bility for  the  things  transferred  rests  on  the  electorate  and 
those  they  elect  ?  Above  all,  are  the  arrangements  such  as 
admit  of  electoral  government  at  all  ?  'Diose  who  have 
the  patience  to  read  these  papers  will  better  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  such  questions. 

§  19.  You  have  promised  to  apply  a  new  motive  power  to 
Indian  government.  Can  you  do  so  without  changing 
the  plan  of  the  mechanism  or  of  the  chambers  in  which  it 
is  housed  ?  India  desires  new  wine — and  rightly.  But 
she  thinks  to  keep  it  in  the  old  bottles.  Can  you  give  her 
that  wine  without  the  vessels  to  hold  it  ? 

§  20.  This  people  for  whom  you  are  the  trustees  are  a  fifth 
part  of  the  whole  human  race.  You  have  promised  to 
hand  over  that  trust,  piece  by  piece,  as  you  can,  to  Indians 
able  to  accept  it.  Your  t^k  is  to  find  such  Indians ;  but 
that  you  wilJ  never  do,  if  you  wait  until  you  see  electorates 
which  are  fully  and  all  at  once  capable  of  the  trust.  Did 
the  middle  classes  in  England  show  themselves  fully  capable 
of  the  trust  they  owed  to  the  unenfranchised  masses  T  You 
must  have  the  nerve  to  see  Indian  electorates  hurt  others — 
the  helpless,  as  well  as  themselves.  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  spirit  of  trusteeship  can  be  called  into  being  and 
made  to  grow.     To  that  end  you  must  give  the  largest 
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measure  of  responsibility  wbicli  can  be  transferred  at  any 
one  time,  without  imperilling  the  whole  structure.  But 
in  doing  bo  realize  the  importance  of  continuing  to  discharge 
those  parts  of  the  trust  which  remain  to  yourselves.  Do 
not  think  that  you  can  help  Indians  to  a  higher  sense  of 
responsibility  if  at  the  same  time  you  fail  to  discharge  your 
own.  You  cannot  advance  towards  responsible  govecn- 
ment  without  entrusting  some  interests  of  the  helpless 
peasant  to  hie  landlords.  But  see  that  you  discharge  those 
interests  which  you  keep  in  your  own  hands  for  the  time 
being.  The  best  service  you  have  done  to  India  is  to  set 
a  standard  of  public  duty.  The  worst  service  you  can  now 
do  is  to  lower  that  standard  at  the  very  moment  when  you 
are  asking  Indians  to  adopt  it  for  themselves.  In  any 
plan  proposed  for  your  acceptance  one  inexorable  question 
should  be  whether  it  allows  you  really  to  discharge  those 
parts  of  the  trust  you  purport  to  retain. 

§  21.  At  last  you  have  named  the  port  which  is  to  be  the 
goal  of  the  voyage,  but  the  way  to  it  lies  across  uncharted 
seas.  To  use  Lord  Morley's  phrase,  you  can  only  navigate 
those  seas  '  by  throwing  the  lead ',  and  by  readiness  to 
turn  this  way  or  that  as  the  soundings  dictate.  Then 
beware  of  promises  and  plans  which  do  not  permit  of  you 
or  your  successors  throwing  the  lead.  One  condition  you 
may  with  a  clear  conscience  ordain  from  the  first — that 
the  lead  shall  be  thrown  from  time  to  time,  and  that  the 
soundings  taken  shall  be  reported  to  you.  Until  the  final 
port  of  mil  responsible  government  is  attained,  the  burden 
of  those  decisions  must  rest  with  you  and  your  successors. 
It  cannot  be  shifted  to  India,  still  less  to  the  English  in 
India.  The  facts  upon  which- your  judgements  are  based 
must  be  carefully  and  also  impartially  collected  in  India. 
They  must  also  be  thoroughly  sifted  at  home.  Ask,  there- 
fore, whether  the  system  upon  which  you  propose  to  start 
is  one  in  which  experience  can  still  be  used  by  you  and  your 
successors  as  the  criterion  of  all  further  advance. 
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URGING  THE  IMMEDIATE  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE 

FRANCHISE  AND  FUNCTIONS  COMMITTEES 

July  22, 1918 

§  I.  The  Master  of  Balliol  does  well  to  remind  ub  that  we 
also  have  pledges  which  may  be  reduced  to '  3cra[^  of  paper '. 
By  neglect  to  examine  our  engagements  we  may  sap  the 
foundations  of  British  credit,  not  merely  in  India,  but  also 
wherever  the  conference  is  held  which  must  sooner  or  later 
end  this  war.  On  the  merits  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
report  I  have  nothing  to  say,  nor  yet  on  the  attacks  directed 
against  it.  The  arguments  to  which  I  would  call  your 
attention  are  those  whose  real  objective  is  not  the  proposals 
of  the  Viceroy  or  Secretary  of  State  so  much  aa  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Imperial  Government  under  which  they  were 
framed.  Those  instructions  are  contained  in  the  pronounce- 
ment of  August  20  last,  which  declares  '  the  policy  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  with  which  the  Government  of 
India  are  in  complete  accord '.  Attempts  are  now  being 
made  to  treat  this  pronouncement  as  representing  the  views 
of  no  one  but  Mr.  Montagu  himeeU,  and  as  one  to  which 
Parliament  is  uncommitted, 

§  2.  The  position  of  the  Government  in  this  matter  is  settled 
beyond  dispute  by  the  words  quoted  above.  But  attempts 
are  being  made  to  minimize  their  effect  by  creating  the  idea 
that  the  pronouncement  was  furbished  up  by  Mr.  Montagu 
to  justify  a  speech  he  had  made  before  assuming  office,  and 
was  foisted  on  a  Government  too  busy  with  the  war  to  know 
what  they  were  doing.  But  what  are  the  facts  ?  In 
December  1916  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  All-India 
Muslim  League  had  demanded  some  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  British  statesmen  had  constantly  declared,  the 
whole  Commonwealth  was  fighting  to  vincficate  the  cause 
of  self-government.  They  pointed  with  pride  to  the  part 
that  India  herself  was  taking  in  the  strujmle,  and  we  cannot 
complain  that  Nationalist  leaders  should  have  asked  us 
to  say  whether  we  recognized  this  principle  as  the  goal  of 
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our  policy  in  India.  In  the  last  days  of  1916  that  straight 
question  was  put  by  the  largest  body  of  delegates  ever 
assembled  for  political  discussion  in  that  populous  country. 

§  3.  The  answer  to  be  given  to  this  question  was,  as  we  know 
from  the  published  statements  of  the  Viceroy,  the  subject 
of  prolonged  correspondence  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
the  Government  of  India.  A  glance  at  the  document  will 
show  that  it  is  one  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
Whitehall  and  Delhi.  It  was  certainly  not  bom  of  an 
impulse  subsequent  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  departure  from 
office.  No  one  who  followed  the  course  of  events  could 
possibly  regard  it  as  representing  a  sudden  reversal  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  his  successor.  In  India  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  had  he  not  resigned,  would  have  visited 
India  himself,  and  he  could  not  have  done  so  without 
published  instructions.  The  evidence  that  such  instructions 
were  in  draft  before  he  left  office  is  overwhelming. 

§  4.  Most  unfortunately  this  momentous  pronouncement 
was  emitted  here  on  the  eve  of  an  adjournment  merely  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  a  private  member.  In  India  it 
was,  of  course,  published  next  day  in  a  Gazette  Extraordinary, 
the  type  for  which  had  obviously  been  set  in  anticipation 
of  the  event.  At  once  it  figured  in  the  Indian  mind  as  a 
charter  superseding  in  importance  the  Proclamation  of  186S. 
It  now  ranks  as  the  M^na  Carta  of  India,  and  I  doubt 
not  there  are  thousands  of  Indians  who  have  learned  it 
by  heart.  To  the  English  mind,  with  its  various  preoccupa- 
tions, it  is  at  best  but  one  in  a  multitude  of  stars.  To  the 
educated  Indian  it  is  as  the  sun  olracurlng  the  stars,  but 
bathing  his  whole  world  in  light. 

I  6.  In  any  case  the  pronouncement  was  made  in  the  name 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  But  what  of  the  contention 
that  Paruament  is  in  no  way  committed  ?  True,  the 
pronouncement  was  made  just  as  the  House  was  adjourning 
for  the  August  recess.  But  Parliament  reassembled  b^ore 
Mr.  Montf^  left  for  India  on  October  20.  The  subject 
was  raised  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  no  vote  was  taken : 
and  none  wa^  challenged  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Not 
merely  FarUament  as  a  whole,  but  every  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, allowed  Mr.  Montagu  to  leave  for  India  without 
bringing  to  the  test  of  a  vote  his  Instructions  from  the 
Government  published  two  months  before.  And  no  one 
has  challenged  them  since.  It  is  open  to  any  one  to  show 
that  the  fteport  exceeds  the  instructions,  but  scarcely  to 
say  that  they  were  not  accepted  by  Parliament  itself. 
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§  6.  The  educated  classes  will  now  justly  r^ard  this  pro- 
nouncement as  a  pledge  binding  as  any  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  relations  with  India,  and  the  basis  of  our  rule  will 
depend  henceforth  on  its  perfect  observance.  Our  rule,  we 
are  told,  depends  on  force.  Of  course  it  does.  Any  text-book 
will  tell  you  that  law  is  nowhere  law  unless  you  enforce  it. 
But  force  will  recoil  and  destroy  you  if  you  seek  to  wield 
it  unhinged  from  the  primal  axis  of  right.  That  is  the 
principle  for  which  we  are  fighting,  and  which,  with  our 
Allies,  we  mean  to  prove  on  the  body  of  Germany,  The 
one  real  basis  of  our  power  in  India  is  the  unimpeachable 
faith  of  the  Gtovemment  and  Parliament  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  This  pronouncement  affects  the  whole 
political  future  of  a  population  greater  than  all  those  of 
Western  Europe  engaged  in  this  struggle.  In  all  seriousness 
let  us  consider  what  our  moral  position  at  the  peace  negotia- 
tions will  be  when  the  charge  is  made  (as  made  it  wul  be) 
that  we  have  treated  this  pronouncement  as  '  a  scrap  of 
paper '.  Our  answer  must  be  one  which  will  satisfy  not 
merely  ourselves,  but  our  friends,  the  -world  at  large,  and 
the  verdict  of  history.  Now  is  the  time  to  look  to  the  precise 
terms  of  those  pledges,  as  we  shall  wish  that  we  had  looked 
at  them  then.  I  make  no  excuse,  therefore,  for  bringing 
them  to  the  notice  of  your  readen. 

§  7.  The  pronouncement  began  by  accepting  responsible 
government  as  the  goal  of  our  policy  in  India.  The  Secretary 
of  State  was  sent  to  India  to  frame  proposals  for  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken  in  that  direction.  A  pledge  was  added 
that  the  first  steps  should  be  taken  not  before  the  peace  nor 
after  the  peace,  but  'as  soon  as  possible',  subject  only  to 
one  condition,  '  that  ample  opportunity  '  should  first  '  be 
afforded  for  the  public  discussion  of  the  proposals  '. 

This  last  condition  precludes  the  Imperial  Government 
from  accepting  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  proposals  at  this 
juncture.  To  begin  with,  they -are  not  as  yet  complete.  We 
are  not  told  what  powers  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  to  the 
new  councils  in  each  province,  nor  yet  the  franchises  upon 
which  those  councils  are  to  be  elected.  Most  wisely  the 
Viceroy  and  the  Secretary  of  State  left  these  schedules 
to  be  framed  by  committees,  the  chairmen  of  which  are  to 
be  sent  to  India  for  the  purpose.  Clearly  the  scheme  is 
not  ripe  for  conclusive  discussion  until  we  know  who  the 
electors  in  each  province  are  to  be,  or  the  powers  to  be  given 
them.  And  when  completed.  Parliament  has  still  to  hear 
what  Indians  themselves  think  of  these  proposals.     By 
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Cabinet  order  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord 
Chelmsford  were  held  behind  closed  doors,  and  vfhat  was 
said  is  not  upon  record.  But  in  any  case  the  scheme  in  its 
present  ehape  was  not  before  the  spokesmen  to  whom  they 
listened.  The  public  here,  with  whom  the  final  decisions 
rest,  must  surely  be  allowed  to  know  their  views  on  the  whole 
scheme  in  all  its  aspects.  In  practice  this  can  only  be  done 
by  appointing  a  Committee  of  Parliament  to  hear,  test,  and 
record  the  views  of  every  one  entitled  to  express  them.  And 
it  is  not  merely  the  opinions  of  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Tilak 
which  have  to  be  heard  ;  it  is  also  those  of  Lord  Sydenham 
and  Dr.  Nair.  For  that  purpose  the  spokesmen  of  all  the 
sections  in  India  must  be  brought  here.  They  will  be 
wanted  in  India  while  the  committees  on  powers  and  electoral 
qualifications  are  sitting  there,  and  can  only  come  to  England 
to  give  their  views  on  the  main  issues  when  those  committees 
have  finished  their  work.  If  the  terms  of  the  pronounce- 
ment are  to  be  observed,  the  business  can  only  move  at 
a  certain  pace.  But  Government  is  pledged  in  terms  to 
put  it  through  '  as  soon  as  possible '.  If  our  faith  is  to 
be  kept  beyond  question,  not  a  day  must  be  lost  in  appoint- 
ing the  subsidiary  committees  and  in  sending  the  chairmen 
to  India. 

§  8.  In  spite  of  these  pledges,  the  perilous  demand  has  been 
made  that  the  whole  question  of  Indian  reforms  should  be 
postponed  to  a  more  convenient  season.  From  the  same 
quarters  a  conspiracy  is  alleged  to  rush  the  proposals  through 
without  discussion,  and  colour  has  been  given  to  that  chai^ 
by  demands  unwisely  urged  by  supporters  of  the  scheme 
for  their  instant  adoption  by  Government.  The  whole 
position  will  be  cleared,  and  distrust  on  all  sides  allayed,  if 
Government  will,  before  Parliament  rises,  announce  the 
appointment  of  the  committees  and  promise  that  the  pro- 
posals when  so  completed  shall  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee  before  winch  all  responsible  opinions  can  be 
heard,  recorded,  and  reported  to  Parliament  itself.  Govern- 
ment, as  I  have  shown,  is  already  committed  to  the  jmnciples 
embodied  in  its  own  declaration  of  August  20.  Its  final 
decision  upon  the  specific  proposals  embodied  in  the  Report 
and  possible  variants  by  which  its  principles  can  be  carried 
out  can  only  be  taken  when  the  select  committee  has  reported. 
From  the  moment  when  such  an  announcement  has  been 
made  we  may  expect  that  the  Press  here  will  refuse  to  publish 
lai^uage  which  cannot  fail  to  kindle  a  flame  of  resentment 
throughout  India  and  provoke  discord  at  a  moment  when  it 
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is  sitrely  of  importance  that  thiB  great  Commonwealth  should 
be  at  unity  with  itself, 

§  9.  My  own  belief  in  the  importance  of  Indian  reform  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  requires  no  proof.  Of  supreme  impor- 
tance is  assurance  now  that  we  shall  go  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence to  discuss  the  fate  of  subject  peoples  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  clean  sheet.  Our 
danger  lies  in  pledges  so  framed  that  mere  delay,  a  failure 
to  take  necessary  steps  forthwith,  will  expose  us  to  a  breach 
of  the  faith  we  have  plighted  to  a  country  containing  one- 
sixth  of  the  human  race.  We  stand  in  jeopardy  unless  the 
Cabinet  will  refer  to  these  pledges  at  this  juncture  and  an- 
nounce in  advance  a  procedure  ecrupuiously  framed  to 
discharge  their  spirit  as  well  as  their  tetter. 
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XI 
MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE  JOINT  SELEOT  COMMITTEE 
OF    LORDS    AND    COMMONS    APPOINTED    TO 
REPORT  ON  THE  INDIA  BILL 
{Ociober  13, 1919) 

Qaestion  1.  Do  jron  accept  tha  proposition  tlut  it  is  dcatnUe 
to  bring  abottt  the  ptogrcesive  reaUsaticHi  ol  nspoisible  goron- 
loent  in  India ;    and,  if  so,  how  do  yoo  define  the  expnasioo 

*  nsponiible  goTemnunt  *  ?    And  do  yoo  generaUy  accept  the 
proposition  contained  in  the  FreamUe  P 

§1.1  accept  the  pronouncement  of  policy  by  the  Imperial 
Government  made  on  August  20, 1917,  with  a  single  qualifica- 
tion. The  time  and  measure  of  each  advance  can,  in  the 
last  instance  be  determined  only  on  the  authority  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  and  of  no  one  else  ;  and  it  should  be 
BO  stated.  The  Government  of  India  is  the  adviser  and  agent 
of  the  Imperial  G(/vemment,  and  not,  as  the  wOrds  of  the 
pronouncement  suggest,  a  collateral  authority. 

§  2.  By  '  responsible  government '  I  mean  the  administra- 
tion of  public  fonotiona  by  an  executive  which  may  be 
dismissed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  an  electorate  or  of  their 
representatives. 

§  3.  The  only  other  subject  dealt  with  in  the  preamble 
is  decentralization.  On  this  point  I  hold  that  m  India, 
as  in  all  great  countries,  nothing  should  be  done  by  the 
central  government  which  can,  with  equal  efficiency,  be 
done  by  any  more  localized  authority.  The  line  between 
functions  assigned  to  provincial  governments  and  those 
reserved  to  the  central  government  should  be  the  clearest 
which  can  be  drawn  in  practice,  to  the  intent  that  the 
public  may  be  able  to  recognize  which  authority  is  to  be 
held  responsible  in  each  case.  I  think  it  of  even  greater 
importance  that  the  same  principle  of  clear  demarcation 
should  be  applied  to  the  administration  of  functions  trans- 
ferred to  ministers  responsible  to  electorates,  as  distinguished 
from  those  reserved  to  executive  councils  responsible  to 
Parliament. 
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§  4.  By  the  foi^oing  answers  I  mean  it  to  be  understood 
that,  in  accepting  the  pronoimcement  of  August  20,  1917,  I 
really  look  forward  to  a  time,  however  remote,  when  Indian 
affairs,  as  distinguished  from  those  seneral  to  the  British 
Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  will  be  as  rally  and  finally  deter- 
mined by  Indian  electorates  as  those  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  now  are  by  Dominion  electorates.  Any  change 
in  this  measure  su^ested  in  this  statement  is  conceived  with 
an  eye  to  the  earliest  possible  attainment  of  that  goal.  This, 
to  me,  is  the  final  criterion  of  all  questions  at  issue  before 
the  Committee,  and  I  ask  that  my  evidence  may  be  tested 
thereby. 

§  6.  It  was  this  which  Lord  Carmichael  evidently  had 
in  mind  when  he  said  '  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  take  away 
responsibility  from  the  British  Parliament.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  that  responsibihty  we  have  the  surest  guarantee 
that  progress  will  be  real.^  Strongly  agreeing,  as  I  do,  with 
Lord  Carmichael  on  this  point,  I  regard  as  of  vital  importance 
the  second  part  of  the  pronouncement,  which  says  that 
'  The  British  Government  and  the  Government  of  India,  on 
whom  the  responsibihty  lies  for  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Indian  peoples,  must  be  judges  of  the  time  and 
measure  of  each  advance,  and  they  must  be  guidid  by  the 
co-operation  received  from  those  upon  whom  new  opportuni- 
ties of  service  will  thus  be  conferred  and  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  found  that  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  their 
sense  of  responsibihty '. 

§  6.  I  hope  the  Joint  Committee  will  reahze  the  danger 
of  including  only  the  first  part  of  the  pronouncement  in 
the  preamble,  while  omittine  the  second.  In  December 
1917,  before  the  secession  of  the  moderates,  the  Indian 
National  Congress  whilst  approving  that  part  of  the  formula 
which  accepted  responsible  government  as  the  goal,  hastened 
to  '  repudiate  the  claim  of  others  to  decide  for  India  the 
time  and  measure  of  the  stages  by  which  it  should  be  achieved 
as  a  negation  of  the  recognized  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion '.  We  have  here  a  direct  challenge  to  the  authority 
of  Parliament  in  India,  and  delegates  have  been  sent  to 
repeat  that  challenge.  They  have  repeated  it  to  this 
Joint  Committee — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  ears  of  Parliament 
itself.*    Their  spokesman,  Mr.  Patel,  went  on  to  say^  that 

*  Joint SeJeot Committee.  MinuteaofEridence,  p,319,q.l7.  The  refer- 
enoes  in  the  footnotes  to  this  memorftndam  ore  to  these  nunntea  of  evidence 
or  to  fltttemente  appended  thereto,  unlem  otherwise  stated. 

■  Appendix  a  *  q.  1739. 
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the  '  Indian  National  Congreae  does  not  regard  those  phrases 
as  part  of  His  Majesty's  announoement '.  So,  too,  Mrs. 
Besant  urges  that  '  having  started  India  on  the  road  to 
Home  Rule  it  should  be  left  to  her  representative  councils 
to  regulate  her  advance  to  complete  responsible  government ' 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  this  epoch-making  pronounce- 
ment of  Imperial  policy  should  in  the  first  instance  have 
been  made  merely  as  an  answer  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  a  question  put  by  a  private  member,  and  then  never 
endorsed  in  terms  by  Parliament  itself.  If,  as  is  now 
proposed  in  the  preamble,  Parliament  affirms  the  first  part 
of  the  pronouncement  and  omits  all  reference  to  the  second, 
it  will  most  assuredly  be  argued  in  India  that  Parliament 
has  consciously  refrained  from  affirming  the  second  part 
in  deference  to  the  .views  of  the  Indian  National  Congress. 
The  emphatic  contradiction  given  by  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  to  Mr.  Patel^  will  be  buried  in  the  mass  of  its 
proceedings  and  will  scarcely  penetrate  to  India.  Or,  if 
it  does,  it  will  be  argued  that  the  statement  was  supported 
neither  by  the  Secretary  of  State  nor  the  Committee.  This 
attempt  to  represent  the  second  half  of  the  pronouncement 
as  expressing  only  the  personal  views  of  Mr.  Montagu  ia 
a  timely  warning.  By  including  in  the  preamble  all  the  words 
of  the  pronouncement  which  are  of  permanent  application. 
Parliament  can  close  a  distracting  controversy  once  for  all. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  an  experienced  official  like  Sir 
Alexander  Cardew  complained  that  the  preamble  differs  from 
the  pronouncement.^  Appended  to  this  statement  is  the 
preamble  amended  to  a  form  which  would  remove  all  doubts 
in  the  matter. 

§  7.  Another  of  the  claims  which  tend  to  obscure  the  real 
path  to  responsible  government  will  be  closed  thereby. 
A  demand  is  constantly  made  for  a  definite  date  to  be  fixed 
at  which  complete  responsible  government  will  be  granted. 
This  demand,  as  Mr.  Madhav-Kao  says,*  arises  from  distrust 
in  our  good  intentions,  which  undoubtedly  exists,  though 
its  causes  cannot  be  hero  discuseed.  But  the  claim  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  the  pronouncement  when 
affirmed   as   a   whole.     India   ought   to   have   responsible 

fovemment  the  moment  she  is  able  to  assume  it.    It  behoves 
'arliament  not  only  to  see  that  she  has  it  as  soon  as  she  is 
able,  but  also  that  nothing  is  left  undone  which  will  help 
Indian  electorates  to  develop  the  qualities  necessary  to  the 
complete  management  of  their  own  affairs.    Parliaineat  is 
I  p.  73,  q.  17.  »  q.  1741.  •  q.  6141.  "  q.  2074. 
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pledged  to  give  them  the  widest  field  for  the  exercise  of  those 
qualities  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  order,  without 
which  the  development  of  genuine  electorates  cannot  b^ju. 
For  the  rest,  the  rate  of  progress  will  depend  on  the  use  made 
of  that  field  by  the  electorates  and  those  they  elect.  The 
pronouncement  affirms  this.  But  the  thing  is  true  apart 
from  the  pronouncement.  It  is  easy  enough  to  bring  anarchy 
to  India  ;  but  we  can  only  bring  self-government  to  Indians 
'  in  so  far  as  they  make  tbemselvra  able  to  accept  it.  Granted^ 
that  Parliament  is  faithful  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
pronouncement,  the  development  of  conditions  essential 
to  responsible  governments  will  depend  on  Indians  them- 
selves. No  gift  of  prophecy  can  tell  us  how  fast  that  develop- 
ment will  be.  Experience  alone  can  determine  it,  and  if 
the  membera  assembled  in  Parliament  to-day  were  to  say 
that  India  wlU  be  ready  for  full  responsible  government  at 
any  given  date,  they  would  be  presuming  to  settle  a  question 
wluch  can  by  nature  be  settled  only  by  those  who  come 
after  them.  This  demand  will  be  answered  and  set  at 
rest  by  affirming  the  second  part  of  the  pronouncement 
once  for  all. 

§  8.  It  is  worth  suggesting  that  the  fitness  of  India  for 
complete  responsible  government  is  susceptible  of  a  definite 
test.  Mrs.  Besant  remarks  ^  that  that  will  be  when  India 
can  assume  control  of  home  defence.  To  be  more  precise, 
I  should  say  it  wiU  be  whenever  it  is  found  possible  to  with- 
draw Imperial  troops  except  those  required  to  defend  the 
frontiers  of  India,  as  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
from  foreign  aggression.  Whenever  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  to  form  an  opinion  whether  India  is  ripe  for  full 
responsible  government,  every  member  of  it  can  ask  himself 
whether  he  is  prepared  to  accept  the  office  of  Governor- 
General  subject  to  the  condition  that  he,  in  his  personal 
capacity,  will  not  be  able  to  call  upon  British  troops  to 
suppress  such  disorders  as  lately  broke  out  in  the  Punjab. 

§  9.  The  tendency  to  question  or  belittle  the  authority 
of  Parliament  is  not,  however,  confined  to  extremists  in 
India,  but  is  present  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  own  country- 
men there.  It  tinges  even  the  views  of  the  head  of  a  province 
when  criticizing  the  proposal  that  Parliament  should  test 
the  progress  of  India  towards  responsible  govenmient  by 
periodic  commissions  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  itself.* 
At  this  parting  of  the  ways  it  is  of  vital  importance,  especially 
to  India,  that  Parliament  should  assert  its  paramount 
I  q.  1379.  *  Cmd.  123,  p.  21S,  {  9. 
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fttithority  in  terme  which  admit  of  do  further  qu€eti<Hi, 
whether  by  Indians  or  Eliropeans. 

§  10.  The  authority  of  Parliament  muet  be  asaerted  when 
questioned  ;  but  authority  cannot  rest  on  assertion  alone. 
IJa  India  its  moral  foundation  depends  on  how  far  the  word 
of  Parliament  proves  to  be  binding  on  itself  no  less  than  on 
her.  Our  record  in  India  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
any  other  rulers  similarly  placed.  Yet  even  so  in  the  matter 
of  pledges  we  are  not  wholly  free  from  arrears.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  one  phrase  in  the  pronouncement  which  has 
captured  the  imagination  of  Indians  most  completely  is 
contained  in  the  four  words  '  as  soon  as  possible  '.  Parlia- 
ment, therefore,  should  be  studious  that  no  delay  in  the 
performance  of  its  promises  is  chargeable  to  itself.  So  far 
as  this  pronouncement  is  concerned  there  are  as  yet  no 
arrears  to  work  off.  There  was  no  delay  in  the  Secretary 
of  State's  visit  to  India,  in  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry,  nor 
in  the  production  of  the  report.  The  scheme  had  scarcely 
been  published  a  couple  of  months  before  the  Imperial 
Government  found  time  to  dispatch  the  Southborough 
committees  to  complete  it,  and  all  this  in  the  stress  of  war. 
Their  work  was  done  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  now, 
with  the  Bill,  lies  before  Parliament  and  this  Committee. 
The  completion  of  this  measure  in  the  present  session  will, 
I  believe,  establish  for  many  generations  in  India thatfaith 
in  the  pledges  of  Parliament  which,  with  Lord  Carmichael, 
I  regard  as  most  essential  to  its  future  progress  in  the  art  of 
controlling  its  own  affairs.  It  was  thu,  I  conceive,  which 
Sir  Vemej  Ix>vett  had  in  his  mind  when  urging  the  Com- 
mittee not  to  depart  from  the  main  outlines  of  the  Bill  in 
favour  of  the  alternative  proposals  of  some  of  the  provincial 
governments.*  He  did  not  disguise  his  preference  for  those 
proposals  on  their  merits.  But  he  takes  the  situation  as 
it  now  is,  and  sees  the  cardinal  importance  not  only  of 
avoiding  any  reasonable  chuge  of  delay,  but  also  of  giving 
something  which  is  demonstrably  an  instalment  of  genuine 
responsible  government.  I  take  leave  to  recommend  this 
weighty  warning  to  the  special  attention  of  the  Committee, 
conung,  as  it  does,  from  the  lips  of  so  cautious,  so  conserva- 
tive and  so  experienced  on  official.  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  advise  certain  amendments.  But,  no;ie  the  less,  I 
would  urge  them  to  disr^ard  any  amendment  I  suggest, 
if,  in  their  judgement  as  Parliamentarians,  its  pTOpmai 
would  endanger  the  prospect  of  the  measure  passing  into 
^  p.  368,  qq.  S  and  6. 
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law  in  the  course  of  the  present  seaaion.  Everything  I  have 
to  say  is  subject  to  that  proviso.  The  scheme  ia,  in  my 
judgement,  strategically  sound.  If,  through  tactical  defects, 
it  should  come  to  grief,  those  defects  are  capable  of  amend- 
ment, though,  of  course,  at  a  cost.  But  the  cost  will  be 
infinitely  smaller  than  that  involved  in  a  measure  strategi- 
cally wrong ;  tor  such  measures  lead  only  to  a  precipice, 
from  the  brink  or  perhaps  from  the  bottom  of  i^ch  you 
have  to  go  back  and  begin  all  over  again.  In  my  opinion 
the  Minto-Morley  reforms  and  the  aftemative  scheme  by 
provincial  governments  belong  to  that  category.  Thfi 
searching  analysis  to  which  the  Committee  have  now 
submitt^  them  proves  no  less. 

§  11.  To  summarize  this  part  of  my  evidence  I  submit 
that  while  Parliament  is  bound  to  give  effect  to  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  pronouncement,  it  is  bound  no 
less  to  exercise  Its  own  umettered  judgement  as  to  the 
methods  it  adopt«.  The  final  decisions  must  be  those  not 
of  the  Secrettay  of  State,  nor  of  the  Viceroy,  nor  of  the 
Government  of  India,  nor  of  any  section  of  Indians,  nor 
even  of  all  these  added  together,  but  of  Parliament  itself, 
and  if  what  Parliament  does  is,  in  its  wisdom,  calculated 
to  accelerate  the  progress  of  India  towards  responsible 
goTemmeDt,  there  can  be  no  quMtion  of  '  whittling  down  '. 
My  own  recommendations  are  all  such  as  in  my  opinion  will 
hasten  the  advent  of  responsible  government,  and  I  therefor<^ 
ignore  that  too  freely  repeated  phrase. 


2.  Do  joD  think  that  the  realicati<ai  cd  nspcMudble  goveniment 
in  the  proviQoes  involves  the  eataUishment  in  provinoial  legisia- 
tores  ol  a  sntotantial  elected  majori^  f  (CUnse  6.)  3.  Do  yon 
think  that  the  non-offioal  members  ^  the  provincial  leeisUtoies 
should  poswes  power  to  control  the  actions  and  policy  <A  the 
execntive  ?  Do  yon  think  they  posBcss  such  power  at  present  f 
4.  Do  yon  think  that  there  are  certain  matins  or  hmctiona  of 
government  in  the  provinces  in  which  at  present  the  provincial 
«eoative  must  lemam  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Parliament,  and  most  therefore  he  in  a  position  to  enforce  its 
wishesP 

My  answer  to  these  questions  is  as  follows  : 

§  1.    There  are  two  principles  underlying  all  schemes 

which  look  to  the  realization  of  self-government  in  India. 

One  is  the  principle  embodied  in  the  Minto-Morley  reforms. 
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the  CoDgre39-League  Scheme,  and  that  of  certain  provincial 
govemmenta.  The  other  is  the  principle  of  dyarchy  adopted 
in  the  Bill.  It  is  highly  elastic,  and  can  be  applied  in  lajuay 
different  ways. 

§  2.  As  to  the  Minto-Morley  principle,  my  views  are  on 
record  in  Chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  a  book  called  Lettere 
to  the  People  of  India  on  Besponsible  Oovemment.  This  book 
was  published  in  India  and  was  before  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Viceroy  when  they  dealt  with  this  subject.  In 
words  borrowed  from  Chapter  VII  of  their  report,  I  regard 
this  policy  as  '  fatal  to  good  goTemmeut ', '  wrong  in  theory  ', 
'  the  worst  possible  education  for  responsible  government  ', 
'  unworkable  in  practice  ',  and  '  the  negation  of  responsible 

E^ovemment '.  A  candid  examination  of  this  pohcy  must 
ead  to  its  rejection  by  any  body  of  men  with  actual  experi- 
ence of  government  or  knowledge  of  history.  In  the  light 
of  their  own  analysis  the  authors  of  the  report  could  only 
reject  it.  And  so  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  they  were 
thrown  back  on  the  only  alternative  principle.  They  decided, 
therefore,  that  Indian  ministers  removable  by  and  therefore 
answerable  to  Indian  electorates  and  those  they  elect,  must 
be  made  responsible  for  certain  definite  functions  which 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  as  experience  may  warrant, 
the  officials  answerable  to  Parliament  in  England  continuing 
to  administer  all  other  functions  until  such  time  as  Indian 
electorates  might  be  qualified  to  assume  them.^ 

§  3.  From  these  views,  with  which  I  agree,  it  follows 
that  in  the  legislatures  to  which  ministers  are  answerable 
there  must  be  a  substantial  elected  majority.  And  I  go 
BO  far  as  to  say  that  there  should  be  no  official  voters. 

§  4.  In  the  councils  which  deal  with  reserved  subjects 
the  non-official  members  should  be  able  to  exercise  the 
utmost  influence  on  the  executive ;  but  control,  that  is  to  say 
the  final  power  of  decision,  must  rest  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name  with  the  executive.  Otherwise  it  cannot  discharge 
the  trust  for  which  it  is  in  the  last  instance  answerable  to 
Parliament,  and  Parliament  alone. 

I  do  not  consider  that  most  provincial  executives  exercise 
such  power  at  present,  especially  in  Bengal.  Had  they 
done  so  I  do  not  believe  that  criminal  conspiracy  in  Bengal 
would  ever  have  been  suffered  to  reach  such  lengths  and 
spread  until  it  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Indian  Legislature 
OS  an  all-India  subject.  The  want  of  power  in  provincial 
governments  to  maintain  local  order  without  bringing  such 
^  See  Bepoit  of  the  Joint  Sdect  Committee,  S  i- 
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questions  on  to  the  all-India  etage  and  bo  spreading  the 
controversy  to  the  whole  country  is  the  prime  cause  of  the 
troubles  which  have  culminated  in  riots  against  the  Rowlatt 
Act.    Lord  Carmichael  hinted  as  much.^ 

§  5.  To  question  4,  whether  I  think  that  there  are  certain 
matters  or  functions  of  governnLent  in  the  provinces  in 
which  at  present  the  provincial  executive  must  remain 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Parliament,  and 
must  therefore  be  in  a  positioa  to  enforce  its  wishes,  my 
answer  is  emphatically  Yes !  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
serious  dispute  on  the  subject.  Complete  responsible 
government  in  the  major  provinces  is,  in  my  opinion, 
incompatible  with  anything  but  complete  rwponsible 
government  in  the  government  of  India.  .  I  have  given  my 
reasons  elsewhere.* 


6.  II  yoQ  accept  the  propositions  stated  imder  goestLons  1  to  4 
do  yon  tTijnfc  that  the  dual  fonn  of  government  embodied  in  ttie 
Bill  is  the  best  means  ol  secoiing  ttiem  P  II  not,  what  an  yonr 
objectiaui  to  that  feature  of  the  Bill,  and  by  what  other  means 
would  yon  attempt  to  secote  the  objects  in  view.P  6.  U  yon  have 
any  other  method  to  snggest,  does  it  (1)  provide  possibilities  of 
advance  by  stages  and  facilitate  the  '  progressive  realization  of 
responsible  government ',  and,  if  it  does,  in  what  way  P  (danse  2, 
3,  Ac),  and  (2)  does  it  aflinrd  means  of  jodgement,  (a)  to  the 
electors,  and  (b)  to  the  Statutory  Cunmission  irtiich  is  to  eiamine 
and  report  on  progress,  of  the  saccess  ot  failure  in  resolts  (A  the 
control  ezerctsed  by  the  Legislature  and  those  who  lepnsoit  it  in 
the  ezecative  P  7.  It  you  comnder  a  dual  lonn  of  govmiment 
acceptable  in  principle,  are  there  any  points  of  detail  the  modifica- 
tion of  which  you  r^ard  as  necessary  P  H  so,  irtiat  ate  those 
points,  and  what  modifications  would  you  snggest  P 

§  1.  In  the  Joint  Address  signed  by  64  Europeans  and 
90  Indians,  appended  to  the  book  to  which  I  have  referred,^ 
is  a  scheme  for  applying  the  principle  of  dyarchy,  which 
is,  I  think,  on  its  merits  preferable  to  that  set  forth  in  the 
Bill.  A  brief  account  of  its  genesis  will  show  why  I  think 
so.  In  1915  and  1916  I  was  associated  with  several  friends, 
who  had  lifelong  experience  of  Indian  government,  in 
producing  a  paper  on  the  subject  for  circulation  amongst 

>  q.  5927. 

*  Lellerg  to  the  Peovie  of  India  on  RaponaiMt  Oovenanent  ,p.  434,  f  6. 

•  Sw>  Paper  VII. 
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the  Btady  groope  connected  with  the  Round  Table.  In  the 
course  of  our  dlBcussions  we  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
responsible  government  ought  to  be  announced  as  the  goal 
of  our  policy  in  India,  but  that  no  real  progress  towards 
it  could  be  made  along  the  lines  of  the  Minto-Morley  ref  omi&. 
The  method  of  devolving  specific  functions  on  ministers 
responsible  to  elected  bodies  was  then  suggested  as  the 
obvious  alternative.  We  always  spoke  of  it  as  '  specific 
devolution '.  With  a  view  to  considering  how  the  idea 
would  work  as  applied  to  Indian  conditions,  one  member  of 
the  circle  who  had  served  in  Bengal  drafted  a  scheme  in 
terms  of  that  province.  The  draft  was  the  basis  of  a  series 
of  discussions  before  it  was  put  into  final  shape  by  its  author. 
Lord  Chelmsford,  who  had  heard  of  these  studies,  asked  to 
see  the  results,  and  copies  of  the  draft  wer6  sent  to  him  in 
India  about  June  1916.  On  the  eve  of  Mr.  Montagu's 
arrival,  some  15  months  later,  the  paper  was  reprinted  by 
the  GJovemment  of  India  and  circulated  to  provincial 
govermnents  with  other  papers  attached  to  the  instructions 
sent  them  to  prepare  their  views  for  submission  to  him. 
A  copy  of  this  paper  is  handed  in  herewith.^ 

§  2.  In  October  1916  I  arrived  in  India  to  pursue  these 
studies  of  the  problem  on  the  spot.  My  mind  was  then  still 
open  on  the  subject  of  specific  devolution,  but  after  studying 
Indian  conditions  for  six  months  I  could  see  no  other  key 
to  the  problem.  So  in  answering  a  letter  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu,  I  propounded  for  his  criticism 
a  scheme  of  '  dyarchy ',  the  name  which  bad  been  given 
to  the  principle  by  a  member  of  the  Government  of  India. 
The  scheme  was  worked  out  in  terms  of  the  United  Provinces, 
of  which  province  I  had  made  a  particular  study.  I  was 
greatly  assisted  in  preparing  it  by  friends  in  the  Civil  Service 
who,  without  offering  any  opinion  on  the  principle  itself, 
thought  that  it  ought  to  be  studied  more  closely.  The  letter 
was  afterwards  printed  in  interleaved  copies  and  circulated 
for  criticism  to  all  those,  both-  Indians  and  Europeans,  who 
had  helped  me  with  information.  A  mass  of  valuable 
criticisms  was  sent  me.  I  printed  a  selection  of  these,  which, 
together  with  the  paper  to  which  they  relate,  I  now  hand  in.* 

I  3.  Even  more  valuable,  however,  were  the  criticisms 
I  received  in  verbal  discussions  with  Indians  and  officios 
who  had  read  the  pamphlet.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these 
discussions  that  I  came  to  believe  that  a  province,  like  that 
dealt  with  in  the  scheme,  which  contains  about  48,000,000 
I  See  Paper  t  '  See  P»per  IIL 
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Bouls,  was  far  too  large  for  the  purpoBes  of  real  provincial 
self-government,  and  that  India  s  progress  towards  respon- 
sible government  would  be  gravely  retarded  unless  or  until 
such  colossal  units  were  subdivided.  My  views  as  modified 
by  these  investigations  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Joint  Address  which,  when  published  in  November  1917,  first 
gave  wide  publicity  to  the  principle  of  '  dyarohy  '.  The 
principle  then  began  to  be  recognized  as  the  one  iJtemative 
to  the  Minto-Moriey  principle,  which  had  been  carried  to 
its  logical  expression  in  the  Congress-League  scheme. 

§  4.  Except  for  the  points  of  difference  upon  which  I 
shall  dw^  in  the  course  of  this  evidence,  the  scheme 
embodied  in  the  Joint  Report  and  the  Bill  Is  the  same  as 
that  contained  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Bhupendra  Nsth  Basu 
of  April  6,  1917.  With  these  important  exceptions  the 
investigations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Viceroy  had 
led  them  to  the  same  point  to  which  I  myself  had  been 
brought  by  April  1917.  But  those  investigations  did  not 
lead  them  to  the  conclusions  I  had  formed  six  months 
later  as  the  result  of  further  inquiries.  They  did  not  adopt 
the  view  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Address  that  Indiana  shoidd 
be  asked  to  make  their  first  experiment  in  responsibte 
government  in  areas  really  adapted  to  the  task  and  suited, 
side  by  side  with  the  native  States,  to  form  self-governing 
provinom  in  a  future  United  StattK  of  India  beneath  the 
British  flag.  My  own  views  on  the  subject  are  set  forth  at 
length  in  Chapter  VIII  of  Letters  to  the  People  of  India. 
The  reasons  for  rejecting  them  are  contained  in  §  246  of 
the  Joint  Report.  A  glance  at  this  section  will  show  that 
the  operative  reason  was  unwillingness  to  face  opposition 
to  a  scheme  of  partition. 

§  6.  That  such  opposition  existed  is  true.  It  is  no  less 
true  that  opposition  to  the  whole  principle  of  dyarchy  was 
equally  emphatic  ;  and  very  naturally  so.  For  a  year 
the  Congress-League  scheme  had  held  the  field  as  the  only 
concrete  proposal  for  reforms.  Its  authors  had  every  excuse 
for  behoving  that  it  must  be  accepted  in  substance.  As  their 
own  child  it  was  naturally  and  properly  dear  to  them. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  alternative  policy  embodied 
in  the  Joint  Address  could  scarcely  hope  to  be  considered 
on  its  merits  at  the  first  blush.  Naturally  the  authors  of 
the  Congress-League  scheme  attacked  it,  and,  equally 
naturally,  they  selected  the  point  upon  which  attack  was 
likely  to  prove  most  formidable  in  the  public  mind,  still 
inflamed  by  memories  of  the  partition  of  Bengal. 
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§  6.  I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  the  enuaent  authors 
of  the  Joint  Report,  weighted  as  they  were  by  their  heavy 
responsibiljties,  should  have  squarely  faced  this  opposition. 
Speaking  as  one  unhampered  by  official  responsibility,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  think  that  in  their  position  I  should  have 
done  BO,  believing  as  I  do  that  the  Lnstitution  of  responsible 
government  in  provincial  areas  of  appropriate  size  and 
based  on  racial  and  lii^uistic  units  will  bring  India  nearer 
to  the  final  goal  by  many  generations.  I  will  give  my  reasons 
for  saying  bo.  The  principle  of  dyarchy  itself  was  denounced, 
especially  by  many  of  the  witnesses  who  have  now  appeared 
to  support  it  before  this  Committee.  Thia  evidence  that 
Indian  leaders  can  revise  their  opinions,  and  do  not  shrink 
from  admitting  that  they  have  done  so,  of  itself  augurs 
well  for  the  progress  of  India  towards  self-govemment.  In 
spite  of  all  prejudices  and  passions,  the  reasons  for  things, 
if  they  are  valid,  do  sink  into  the  minds  of  Indians  when 
explained  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  such  as  that  adopted  in 
the  Joint  Report.  But  more  especially  is  this  so  when  they 
are  presented  with  the  high  authority  of  men  in  the  position 
of  its  authors.  The  reacLness  of  Indians  to  listen  to  rulers 
whom  they  feel  to  be  in  sympathy  with  their  aims  is  one  of 
the  great  hopes  of  the  future.  It  is,  I  may  add,  one  of  the 
most  urgent  reasons  why  their  present  rulers  should  be  men 
who  can  sympathize  with  aims  learned  from  a  study  of  our 
own  civilization. 

How  equally  potent  is  a  lead  in  the  wrong  direction  is 
shown  by  the  history  of  reform  from  1909  to  the  Indian 
National  Congress  of  1917.  India  had  been  started  on 
a  course  which,  as  the  authors  of  the  Joint  Report  recognized, 
every  one  must  see  on  closer  examination  must  lead  to 
anarchy.  They  have  rendered  an  unexampled  service  to 
India  by  makirif  that  examination  for  themselv w  and  placing 
it  on  record  in  Chapter  VII  of  their  report. 

§  7.  As  to  the  areas,  I  think  that  a  great  opportunity 
was  lost.  But  that  loss  is  a  definite  fact  in  the  situation 
which  has  to  be  recognized.  Even  if  I  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  convince  the  Secretary  of  State  of  my  views  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  I  would  not  advise  him"  now  to  substitute  the  Joint 
Address  for  the  Joint  Report  as  the  basis  of  the  Bill ;  for 
it  could  not  then  pass  in  the  present  session,  and  the  genuine 
intention  of  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  the  pronouncement 
'  as  soon  as  possible  '  would  be  held  in  question  throughout 
India.  In  my  answer  to  Question  6  I  want  to  be  peitectly 
dear  on  this  point.    I  do  not  now  suggest  the  scheme  set 
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forth  in  the  Joint  Addreas  as  one  for  substitution  for  the 
scheme  in  the  Bill. 

§  8.  I  do  think,  however,  there  are  certain  Hagrant  cases 
which  demand  the  speoial  attention  of  this  Committee,  the 
cases  of  Sind,  of  Orissa,  and  of  the  two  detached  areas  in 
Assam.  I  hope  that  members  will  consider  these  cases 
with  a  lai^  map  of  India  before  them.  Look  at  Sind. 
The  Muatha  country,  the  stronghold  of  Hinduism,  is  the 
heart  of  Bombay.  T^om  this  country  Suid  is  separated  by 
native  states  tlmist  into  the  middle  of  which  are  certain 
districts  inhabited  by  Gujeratis  under  British  rule.  Even 
from  the  northern  point  of  these  isolated  districts  Sind  is 
divided  by  100  miles.  But  from  Maratha  territory,  which 
forms  the  heart  of  the  Bombay  Province,  Sind  is  divided 
by  260  miles,  including,  besid^  the  patchwork  of  British 
and  native  territories,  Bajputana  and  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
Get^aphioally,  Sind  is  the  estuary  of  the  Indus,  -  which 
connects  it  closely  with  the  Punjab.  In  race  and  laneu^e 
it  has  no  affinities  with  the  rest  of  Bombay.  In  religion 
it  is  almost  entirely  Mohammedan,  which  counts  most  of 
all  in  India. '  That  its  conquest  was  efiected  from  Bombay 
is  a  chronological  accident,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  took  place 
before  British  rule  was  established  in  the  Punjab.  Napier's 
conquest  of  Sind  was  an  act  difficult  to  justify.  Had  it 
not  been  hastened  by  an  impetuous  soldier,  we  should 
have  come  into  touch  with  its  emirs  later  on  by  way  of  the 
Punjab  down  the  Indus  valley,  and  it  is  pardonable  toJiope 
that  Sind  would  then  have  been  treated  on  the  same  lines 
as  Rajputana. 

§  9.  The  incorporation  of  Finland  with  Prussia  in  one 
province  of  the  (Jerman  Empire  would  be  less  absurd. 
So  long  as  a  government  contains  no  real  element  of  popular 
control,  such  forced  and  unnatural  unions  are  of  small 
account.  A  Director  of  Education  who  is  a  European  by 
race,  a  Christian  by  religion,  and^n  Englishman  by  speech  is 
just  as  acceptable  to  Mohammedan  Suidis  as  to  the  MArathas 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  away.  But  the  moment  yon 
substitute  a  minister  responsible  to  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Hindus  the  case  is  entirely  altered.  Does 
Parliament  really  propose  to  hand  over  the  control  of  educa- 
tion in  this  Moslem  territory  to  a  Hindu  majority  living  in 
a  country  hundre<k  of  miles  distant,  with  no  more  racial 
and  linguistic  affinity  to  Sind  than  Prussia  has  to  the  people 
of  Finland  ? 

In  Appendix  V,  p.  110,  of  your  proceedings  the  statement 
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ia  made  that  Sir  FrsncU  Younghusband  urged  the  i 

of  fpving  Sind  an  administration  of  its  own,  and  I  ventnre 

to  suggest  that  hia  views  on  the  subject  might  be  elicited. 

§  10.  A  glance  at  the  map  aa  re-drawn  since  1911  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  case  for  Onsaa.  In  that  year 
government  decided  to  reconstitute  Bengal  <mi  racial  and 
linguistic  Unea  as  opposed  to  religious  divisions.  In  pnr- 
suance  of  the  same  poQcy  the  claima  to  a  separate  administra- 
tion of  the  Hindi-speaking  people  of  Behar  were  recognized, 
and  a  province  was  instituted  centring  on  the  middle  plains 
of  the  Ganges  Valley,  with  its  northern  boundaries  resting 
against  the  Himalayan  ranges  of  Nepal.  Under  the  thin 
pretence  of  giving  this  province  a  seaboard,  Orissa  was 
thrown  in  with  Behar  in  cynical  disregard  of  the  vbtj 
principles  upon  which  the  whole  rearrangement  was  justified. 
But  as  the  map  shows,  the  British  territories  of  Orissa  are 
separated  from  Behar  by  a  wide  and  mountainous  tract  of 
native  territoriea,  at  its  narrowest  point  60  milea  wide.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  Ooriyaa  included  in  the 
Central  Provinces  and  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Madras 
to  unity  with  their  kinsmen  in  Orissa.  So  much  was  done 
as  would  satisfy  demands  which  were  vocal  at  the  moment, 
and  no  more. 

The  Ooriyaa  came  to  Calcutta  to  lay  their  case  before  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy,  but  the  only  public 
reference  to  the  fact  that  I  can  find  is  contained  in  a  note 
of  my  own  book.  In  the  passage  to  which  that  note  is 
appended  I  tried  to  show  how  vital  to  the  whole  policy  set 
forth  in  the  pronouncement  ia  the  question  of  language. 
In  India  the  official  and  political  classes  both  incline  to  talk 
as  though  the  progress  of  India  towards  responsible  govern- 
ment depended  on  training  Indians  to  the  work  of  ministeiB, 
legislators,  and  officials.  From  first  to  last  I  say  it  depends 
upon  training  electorates  to  a  real  understanding  of  the 
question  at  issue,  and  to  a  habit  of  recording  conscious 
decisions  upon  them.  Such  training  will  not  b^in  in  any 
real  sense  except  in  so  far  aa  provincial  business  ia  tranaaoted 
and  diacuased  in  a  language  the  people  at  large  understand. 
So  far  as  I  can  find,  the  Joint  Report  devotes  iesa  than  five 
Hnea  to  the  whole  topio.^  I  venture  to  say  that  the  question 
is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  the  iasue  between 
the  Brahmins  and  Non-Brahmins  upon  which  pages  of 
evidence  have  been  given.  The  key  to  that  lesser  problem 
will  in  fact  be  found  in  the  answer  to  the  greater  one.  The 
»  Joint  Report,  $  246.  p.  20a 
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only  real  treatment  of  the  Bubject  that  appears  in  these 
proceedings  ia  the  able  memorandum  of  the  Andra  confer- 
ence contained  in  Appendix  V.  Ab  the  Committee  found 
themselves  unable  to  hear  the  spokesman  of  this  conference 
in  evidence,  I  hope  they  will  give  the  closeBt  attention  to 
that  paper.  To  one  who  has  watched  the  recent  proceedings 
in  Paris  the  scanty  thought  bestowed  on  the  whole  question 
of  race  and  language  in  the  treatment  of  India  is  amazing 
and  disquieting.  It  is  vital  for  the  Committee  to  remember 
that  all  the  evidence  they  have  listened  to  comes  from 
witnesses  who  have  full  command  of  the  English  tongue.  But 
the  vast  mass  of  the  people  to  whom  you  are  giving  the  vote 
are  strangers  to  this  tongue.  That  changes  should  be, 
so  far  as  possible,  gradual  and  tentative  I  recognize.  But 
there  are  limits  to  the  degree  to  which  you  can  safely 
graduate  changes,  for  new  wine  cannot  always  be  put  with 
safety  into  old  skins,  least  of  all  when  these  vessels  are 
a  veritable  patchwork  full  of  holes  and  with  gaping  seams. 

§  11.  Provision  for  the  future  adjustment  of  areas  is 
made  in  clause  12  of  the  Bill.  The  effect  of  a  measure  like 
this  will  he  determined  by  the  policy  of  those  who  administer 
it,  and  their  minds  will  be  largely  influenced  by  the  terms 
of  the  report  upon  which  it  is  based,  except  in  -so  far  as 
Parliament  may  pronounce  a  definite  and  different  opinion. 
So  much  is  left  to  executive  regulation  that  this  cannot  be 
done  merely  by  amending  the  terms  of  the  Bill.  On  matters 
of  policy  upon  which  Parliament  after  considering  the  advice 
of  this  Committee  hold  the  Keport  to  be  wrong,  there  should, 
I  submit,  be  specific  instructions  laid  down.  The  Report, 
moreover,  contains  some  equivocal  phrases,  seed-beds  of 
controveray,  which  can  all  be  forestalled  by  a  few  words 
of  plain  definition  superimposed  by  this  Committee. 

§  12.  The  dictum  in  §  246,  p.  200  of  the  Joint  Report,  to 
the  effect  that  redistributions  of  provincial  areas  should 
only  be  effected  '  by  process  of  consent ',  is  a  ease  in  point. 
From  whom  is  consent  required  ?  The  question  is  as  vital 
to  the  whole  issue  as  the  question  whether  the  Poles  in  Silesia 
can  be  reimited  to  their  countrymen  without  the  consent 
of  the  whole  of  Prussia.  To  bring  matters  to  a  fine  point, 
is  the  future  claim  of  Sind  to  autonomy  to  depend  on  a  vote 
of  the  Bombay  Legislature  in  which  the  Marathos  will  have 
an  overwhelming  majority.  I  would  earnestly  recommend 
the  Committee  to  advise  Parliament  that  any  clear  request 
by  the  members  representing  a  distinctive  racial  and 
linguistic  territorial  unit  for  its  constitution  as  a  sub-province 
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may  be  taken  as  a  prima-facie  caae,  on  tb©  Btrengtb  of  which 
tbe  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry.* 
Sticb  a  declaration  will  at  once  answer  tbe  queries  raised 
by  Mr.  Saetri.^ 

§  13.  Tbe  Secretary  of  State,  whc^e  courtesy  and  patience 
in  eliciting  every  point  of  view,  including  my  own,  I  must 
gratefully  record,  will  allow  me  to  repeat  a  remark  which 
I  often  made  to  him  in  India.  Having  once  fixed  upon  the 
basic  principle  of  policy,  it  was,  I  submitted,  a  mistake  to 
think  that  it  must  be  embodied  in  one  hard  and  fast  plan, 
applicable  to  all  the  provinces  alike.  Tbe  great  merit  of 
dyarcby  lies  in  its  elasticity,  its  capacity  for  adaptation 
to  tbe  many  and  different  races  of  a  vast  and  highly  diversi- 
Bed  country.  I  suggested  that  when  you  had  formulated 
the  right  plan  for  Bengal  it  was  likely,  from  tbe  nature  of 
the  case  to  be  tbe  wrong  plan  for  Bombay.  I  urged,  more- 
over, that  variety  in  the  schemes  applied  to  different 
provinces  would  furnish  invaluable  guidance  to  the  Com- 
mission ten  years  hence.  When  all  tbe  resources  of  previous 
inquiry  and  discussion  are  exhausted  my  personal  opinion 
of  any  proposals,  inclading  my  own,  is  lai^ely  hold  in 
suspense  until  they  have  been  t^ted  in  practice.  An  ounce 
of  actual  experience  is  worth  tons  of  inteUigent  reasoning 
exercised  in  advance.  That  is  why  I  ao  regret  that  the 
Keport  and  tbe  Bill  have  not  provided  for  the  trial  of  sub- 
provinces,  at  any  rate  in  Madras  with  its  four  distinctive 
races  and  languages,  while  applying  the  proposals  of  the 
Report  to  Bengal.  It  is  too  late  to  do  that  now.  I  would 
not,  as  I  have  said,  attempt  it  at  the  stage  things  have 
reached,  if  tbe  decision  were  now  laid  on  myself.  But  if 
members  will  open  the  map  of  Assam  opposite  to  p.  291 
of  tbe  blue  book  Cmd.  123,  they  will  see  that  here  is  the 
case  of  a  minor  province  crying  out  for  treatment  on  the 
lines  of  the  Joint  Address.  Tbe  Government  has  reported 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  area  shown  in  red  consists  of 
mountainous  tracts  peopled  by  primitive  tribes  which 
ought  to  be  reserved  from  the  operation  of  the  scheme. 
The  reforms  they  say  are  at  present  appUcable  only  to  two 
valleys  completely  separated  by  a  high  plateau  from  40  miles 
to  over  200  miles  in  width.  And  yet  it  is  proposed  to  clamp 
these  two  areas  together  under  one  system  of  elective 
government,  for  tbe  sole  reason  that '  the  future  constitution 
of  Assam  must  follow  tbe  general  lines  of  the  Constitutions 

1  See  Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Caause  15. 

■  q.  S923.    See  aim  Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee,  g  7,  oUuae  16. 
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of  the  other  Beven  provinces'.*  I  commend  this  sentence 
as  an  example  of  the  tendency  which  ought  moBt  jealously 
to  be  watched  by  Pu:liament  when  inaugurating  the  new 
regime.  This  iron  uniformity  .is  the  natural  product  of 
a  highly  centralized  autocracy  imposed  on  a  vast  country 
from  without.  It  is  equally  natural  that  oflScers  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  administering  it  should  come  to  regard 
mere  tiniformity  as  an  end  in  itBelf,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  constantly  insisting  on  the  multifarious 
diversity  of  conditions  in  India. 

I  think  the  Committee  might  well  consider  whether  this 
is  not  a  case  for  devolution  by  the  provincial  government 
of  Assam  of  the  transferred  powers  to  two  sub-provinces 
with  executives  and  elective  councils  of  their  own.  I  should 
say  that  the  conditions  stated  in  para.  6,  p.  291,  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner's  report  are  substantially  met  by  the 
kind  of  scheme  outlined  in  the  Joint  Address. 

§  14.  While  members  of  the  Committee  have  their  eyes 
on  this  map  submitted  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam. 
I  would  draw  their  attention  to  one  question  of  policy  which 
has,  I  feel,  received  no  treatment  in  the  Joint  Report 
adequate  to  its  future  importance.  I  refer  more  especially 
to  the  narrow  red  strip  dividing  the  province  from  the  wild 
tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Indian  frontier.  The  Report 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  reserving  the  permanent  control 
of  territories  bordering  on  the  north-west  frontier  to  the 
Government  of  India.  I  am  sorry  it  did  not  go  on  to  say 
that  such  territories  must  alw^s  remain  under  the  control 
of  an  authority  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government 
itself.  It  is  much  better  to  say  now,  before  any  question  is 
raised,  that  territories  bordering  on  frontiers  which  may 
involve  the  whole  British  Commonwealth  in  war  can  never 
be  ceded  to  a  future  Dominion  government  in  India  respon- 
sible only  to  an  Indian  electorate.  I  will  here  refer  to  what 
I  said  on  the  subject  in  LeUtrs  to  (he  People  of  India  on 
Respona^le  QovemmetU.^ 

My  case  is  that  this  policy  should  be  appUed  to  all  the 
northern  marches  of  India,  so  that  the  Imperial  Ckivemment 
will  for  ever  control  the  extremities  of  the  live  wires 
which  connect  Europe  and  Asia  with  these  frontiers.  I 
mjmelf  saw  a  honse,  right  in  the  centre  of  these  marches, 
at  a  point  wTiere  an  obscure  trade  route  from  Tibet  de- 
bouches on  the  plains,  which  for  years  was  inhabited  by 
an  enemy  alien  with  no  ostensible  employment,  who  was 

I  Cmd.  123,  !  B,  p.  291.  *  See  above,  viii,  p.  398,  ^  2  ft  3. 
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immediately  interned  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  I  learned 
from  the  natives  that  he  was  in  constant  communication 
with  the  traders  who  came  through  from  Central  Asia. 
Frontier  questions,  moreover,  arise  from  matters  of  local 
police  tMlministration,  which,  small  as  grains  of  duet,  are  yet 
capable  of  developing  dangerous  friction  wherever  the 
surfaces  of  great  political  bodies  are  in  contact.  If  this 
reasoning  is  sound,  I  submit  that  the  northern  strip  pr6ject«d 
by  the  Claei  Commissioner  of  Assam  should  be  drawn  now 
ae  a  fence  along  all  the  marches  of  India.  It  ought  to  be 
continued  to  separate  Bhutan,  Sikim,  and  Nepal  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  elective  authorities  in  India,  which  will 
presently  control  the  local  police. 

The  case  is  especially  strong  for  cutting  out  the  moun- 
tainous tongue  of  Bengal  in  which  Darjeeling  lies,  inhabited 
as  it  is  by  primitive  Mongolians  of  the  Bhuddist  faith. 
The  mountainous  area  of  Kumaon,  west  of  Nepal,  is  a  single 
division,  absolutely  distinct,  in  its  geographical  features 
and  the  language  and  race  of  its  people,  from  the  plains  which 
strike  the  mountain  wall  Uke  the  sands  of  a  shore  at  the 
foot  of  a  cliff.  A  strip  reserved  to  cut  off  the  mountain 
area  would  include  Sialkot  and  the  great  British  cantonments 
of  Rawal  Findi.  The  thing  can  be  done  now  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen.  A  generation  hence  it  may  only  be  done  at  the 
cost  of  a  violent  controversy.  Effect  can  be  given  to  this 
policy  by  inserting  in  Clause  12,  subsection  2,  Une  2,  the 
words  '  or  frontier  '  between  the  words  '  backward  '  and 
*  tract '. 


8.  In  partioular.  do  70D  think— (i)  that  Blinisten  shoold  hold 
office  *  during  uleunre ' — i.  e.  shonld  be  liable  to  lemoval  if  they 
are  nnable  to  rapport  the  actum  decided  apoa  in  their  Department 
by  the  Oovemor  01  if  they  faO  to  retain  the  oonfldeoce  of  the 
Legislature  ?    (Clatise  3  (1).) 

§  1.  On  the  question  whether  ministers  should  hold  office 
'  daring  pleasure ',  I  recorded  my  views  in  a  memorandum 
on  the  Joint  Reptul;,  which,  about  this  time  last  year,  I  was 
invited  to  prepare  tor  the  Departmental  Committee  presided 
over  by  Mr,  Charles  Roberts.  As  I  have  not  altered  my  views 
on  this  subject,  I  here  propose  to  repeat  what  I  then  sfud  : 

§  2.  '  The  problem  is  to  graduate  the  transition  from  pure 
autocracy  to  responsible  government.  Two  ways  of  doing 
this,  and  two  only,  have  been  suggested.   The  one  suggestion 
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is  to  make  executives  reBponBtble  for  the  same  things, 
partly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  partly  to  electorates. 
The  other  is  to  create  executives  responsible  for  some  things 
to  electorates,  while  leaving  the  old  executives  responsible 
for  all  other  things  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  argument 
against  the  first  principle  is  conclusively  stated  in  Chapter  VII 
of  the  Joint  Report.  It  is  there  demonstrated  that  you 
cannot  make  one  executive  responsible  to  two  authorities 
without  destroying  responsibility  and  bringing  government 
to  a  standstill.  The  authors  of  the  Report,  therefore,  fall 
back  on  the  only  alternative  of  dividing  the  functions  of 
government  and  assigning  them  to  two  different  executives, 
the  one  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  other  to 
electors.  But  in  their  anxiety  to  conciHate  criticism,  they 
try  to  mitigate  the  process  by  resort  to  the  first  principle. 
Hence  the  extraordinary  comphcations  of  a  scheme  the  first 
requirement  of  which  was  simplicity.  In  their  anxiety  to 
graduate  the  process  they  plead  that,  to  begin  with,  ministers 
though  selected  from  members  elected  to  the  legislative 
council,  are  not,  for  the  first  five  years  at  least,  to  be  respon- 
sible to  that  body.  They  are  to  be  responsible  to  the  governor, 
and  yet  they  are  not  to  be  so  altogether,  for  they  are  also 
to  be  responsible  to  the  constituencies.  This  duplication 
of  responsibility  is  to  be  procured  by  the  fact  that  their 
reappointment  will  depend  on  their  re-election.  When  the 
time  comes  to  make  them  responsible  to  the  legislative 
council  the  change  is  to  be  effected  by  the  simple  process 
of  transferring  to  the  council  the  right  to  withhold  their 
salaries,  which,  for  the  first  five  years,  is  to  be  included  in 
the  reserved  subjects. 

§  3.  'To  begin  with,  a  good  deal  is  made  of  the  idea  that 
ministers  are  to  be  responsible,  not  to  the  legislative  councils, 
but  to  their  constituents.  Then,  by  an  easy,  but  faUe, 
transition,  the  Report  slips  into  talking  as  though  ministers 
were  responsible  "to  the  Indian  electorate  "}  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  will  only  be  responsible  to  three  oat  df,  say, 
thirty  constituencies,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  electorate. 
The  proposal  is  bad  in  principle,  because  it  encourages 
ministers  from  the  outset  to  stady  the  interests  of  their  own 
constituents,  instead  of  feeUng  that  as  ministers  they  are 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  electorate  as  a  whole. 
The  evil  will  be  aggravated  where  a  minister  is  elected  by 
a  communal  electorate.  A  Moslem  minister  may  be  felt 
to  have  given  undue  preference  to  his  co-religionists.  But 
■  Joint  Report,  |  222. 
Kk2 
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be  cannot  be  called  in  qaestion  at  the  next  election,  because 
every  one  of  his  constitaents  will  be  MoBlems. 

§  4.  '  I  do  not,  however,  lay  great  stress  on  this  point, 
becaose  the  intentions  of  the  Report  will  scarcely  be  realized 
in  practice.  The  Report  repeatedly  lays  stress  on  the  fact 
that  there  must  be  a  means  of  harmonizing  the  action  of 
ezeontive  and  legislature.  In  the  last  resort  the  executive 
must  he  able  to  overrule  the  legislature,  or  else  the  legislature 
must  be  able  to  change  the  executive.  In  the  latter  case, 
this  is  done  by  s  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  or,  in  the  last 
resort,  by  withdrawing  supply.  And  the  power  to  withhold 
supply  for  transferred  services  is  granted.  The  legislature 
can  render  the  position  of  ministers  untenable  whenever 
the  budget  comes  up  to  be  voted. 

§  6.  '  The  proposal  that  after  five  years  ministers  may 
be  rendered  responsible  to  the  legislature  by  having  their 
salaries  included  in  the  transferred  subjects,  surely  betrays 
some  confusion  of  thought.  The  idea  is,  I  suspect,  a  false 
analogy  from  the  proposal  made  in  section  294,  that  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  should  in  future  be  voted  by 
Parliament.  The  object  is  simply  to  secure  discussion  of 
Indian  affairs  before  the  fag-end  of  the  session,  when 
members  are  jaded  and  anxious  to  be  off.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  scarcely  suggest  that  he  is  not  now,  as  a  member 
of  the  ministry,  responsible  to  Parliament,  or  that  the  voting 
of  his  salary  will  make  him  more  so.  If  Irish  secreteiries 
are  changed  more  freely  than  those  of  India,  it  is  only  because 
Parliament  is  more  nearly  interested  in  Ireland.  Nor  am 
I  aware  that  the  positions  of  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Birrell 
were  rendered  untenable  by  Parliament  refusing  to  vote  their 
salaries.  Both  resigned  because  the  ministries  to  which 
they  belonged  would  have  fallen  if  they  had  not. 

§  6.  '  The  real  truth  is  that  a  minister  is  responsible 
to  the  ministry  of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  is  only  respon- 
sible to  Parliament  as  a  part  of  the  ministry.  If  he  feels 
that  his  duty  to  his  colleagues  is  no  longer  compatible  with 
hisduty  to  Parliament  and  the  electorate,  he  must  resign 
office.  So,  too,  the  ministry  may  ask  a  colleague  to  resign 
because  his  views  or  conduct  are  not  compatible  with  the 
policy  for  which  they  are  answerable  to  the  legislature. 
The  executive  is  a  unit,  and  its  existence  as  such  is  threatened 
by  one  discordant  or  unacceptable  member.  A  motion 
to  reduce  a  minister's  salary  is  a  common  device  for  raising 
a  debate  on  some  administrative  question.  Its  adoption 
hj  Parliament  is  often  the  signal  for  a  whole  ministry  to 
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resign,  or  diseoive,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  the  cordite  vote 
which  put  the  Liberal  cabinet  out  of  office  for  ten  yeiurs. 
Parliament  seldom,  if  ever,  requires  to  exercise  its  right  to 
refuse  supply.  The  knowledge  that  it  can  do  so  in  the  last 
resort  is  enough  to  force  ministers  to  resign  the  moment  they 
see  that  the  legislature  no  longer  supports  them  in  ofSce. 

§  7.  '  This  power  the  legislative  council  is  to  have,  so 
far  as  the  estimates  submitted  by  ministers  are  concerned.^ 
Now,  is  it  intended  that  during  the  first  five  yeara  ministers 
should  retain  office  if  the  legislative  council  rejects  their 
estimates  ?  If  so,  the  scheme  is  exposed  to  the  main  objec- 
tion which  in  Chapter  VII  the  Report  urges  with  unanswer- 
able force  against  the  Congress-League  scheme.  To  use 
their  own  words  :  "  ThereisintheseproposiilB  no  connecting- 
rod  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  wheels  of  the 
machine  which  will  ensure  that  they  will  work  in  unison  ".^ 
And  again,  "if  the  executive  attempted  to  overcome  the 
legislature  there  would  be  conflict  and  agitation  ;  if  it  gave 
way,  then  it  would  become  merely  the  agent  of  the  legislature 
and  might  as  well  be  chosen  from  and  by  the  legislature 
at  once."  ^  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  latter  alternative 
would  prevail  ?  In  that  case  the  so-called  transitional  stage 
when  ministers  are  responsible  to  three  of  the  constituencies 
and  the  legislature  cannot  withhold  their  personal  salaries, 
will  prove  an  illusion. 

§  8.  'In  practice,  therefore,  the  legislative  council  will 
from  the  outset  of  the  experiment  be  able  to  make  the  posi- 
tion of  all  or  any  of  the  ministers  impossible  by  withholding 
supply.  But  what  advantage  is  gained  by  encoiu-aging 
the  idea  at  any  stage  that  ministers  are  individually  and  not 
collectively  responsible  to  the  legislature  ?  The  whole 
experience  of  the  British  and  American  Commonwealths, 
in  every  part  of  them,  points  to  the  principle  of  unity  in 
the  executive.  The  Report  refers  to  it  as  one  of  the  lessons 
of  the  past  in  India.*  Why  ash  India,  then,  to  learn  the 
difficult  art  of  self-government  in  a  temporary  machine 
which  violates  that  principle  ?  What  harm  is  done  if  Indian 
ministers  are  encouraged  from  the  outset  to  realize  that 
there  must  be  unity  in  all  executives  to  which  they  belong  ? 
And  in  this  respect  it  matters  not  whether  those  executives 
are  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  to  an  electorate. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  everything  to  be  gained  by  training 
them  in  the  habit  of  loyalty  to  each  other,  and  in  making 
I  Joint  Report,  {  266.  *  Ibid.,  £  16T. 

»  Ibid.,  ;  174.  •  Ibid,  S  34. 
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each  minister  feel  that,  so  long  as  he  remains  in  office,  he 
stands  or  falls  with  his  colleagues.  At  this  juncture  we 
are  seeking  to  found  constitutional  traditions  in  India.  It 
is  surely,  therefore,  of  vital  importance  to  be  studiously 
careful  in  the  language  used  in  an  authoritative  Report  like 
this.'  1 

§  9.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  Clause  3  (1)  of  the  Bill  the 
confusing  proposal  to  make  ministers  responsible  to  electors 
but  not  to  those  they  elect  is  abandoned,  and  that  they  will 
hold  office  '  at  pleasure  '  from  the  outset.  In  passing  I  note 
that  Mr.  Welby  did  not  seem  to  have  grasped  this  fact.* 

§  10.  The  point,  liowcver,  has  been  taken  by  the  Drafting 
Committee.  But,  strangely  enough,  while  the  Bill  provides 
that  ministers  should  hold  office  during  pleasure,  the  governor 
is  saddled  with  the  duty  of  fixing  salaries.  This  surely 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  power  which  ought  to  be  transferred 
to  the  legislative  councils  from  the  outset.  Can  any  one 
argue  that  public  order  or  the  interests  of  the  depressed 
classes  are  jeopardized  if  ministers  are  left  to  propose  the 
scale  of  their  own  salaries,  or  if  the  elected  councils  are  left  to 
sanction  them  ?  I  submit  that  it  is  not  only  better  for  the 
councils  to  liave  this  duty  to  discharge,  but  that  they  can 
discharge  it  better  than  the  governor.  One  great  difficulty 
in  transferring  authority  in  India  from  the  British  to  Indian 
administrators  is  the  financial  tiansition.  The  pay  necessary 
to  enable  an  Englishman  to  live  in  tropical  exile  is  of 
necessity  far  higher  than  that  needed  by  the  Indian  adminis- 
trator in  his  own  coinitry.  1  think  there  is  a  strong  case  for 
paying  Indian  officials  who  liave  to  live  in  London  more 
than  their  European  colleagues.  But  is  India  to  be  saddled 
with  the  tradition  that  her  own  ministers  are  always  to  be 
paid  on  the  scale  necessary  for  Europeans  in  India  ?  If 
you  put  this  responsibility  on  the  British  governor,  he  can 
do  nothing  else  than  give  European  salaries  to  the  minister. 
It  would  be  more  honest  to  put  it  in  the  Bill  straight  away. 
The  money  will  be  deducted  from  the  fund  available  for 
education  and  other  transferred  subjects.  Then  why  with- 
hold from  the  legislative  councils  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  what  tliis  deduction  for  emoluments  payable  to 
their  own  ministers  ought  to  be  't 

Personalh"  I  do  not  share  Kir  James  Jleston's  hope  that 
ministers  will  always  be  whole-time  men,^  I  should  be  verj- 
sorry  to  think  that  a  partner  in  Messrs.  Tata's  firm  or  the 
1  Sw  lidoii-.  Rqioii  i>f  Uii-  Sdei:(  ('omniittcr  on  clwisc  4. 
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owner  of  a  cotton  mill  could  not  become  minister  of  education 
without  retiring  from  busineas.  That  India  has  in  the  past 
been  governed  by  ^jrofessional  civil  servants  is  no  reason 
why  in  the  future  she  should  be  exclusively  governed  by 
professional  politicians.  This  is  one  of  the  transitions  which 
the  institution  of  sub-provinces  would  have  ^ade  much 
easier. 

I  recommend  the  Committee  in  Clause  (1),  line  36,  to 
subsititufe  the  words  '  Legislative  council '  for  '  Governor  '} 
§11.  The  proposal  that  ministers  should  be  responsible 
not  to  the  legislature,  but  only  to  their  own  constituencies, 
though  now  dropped,  has  left  serious  confusion  in  its  train. 
It  seems  to  have  prevented  the  authors  of  the  Report,  and 
also  the  Government  of  India,  from  thinking  out  the  all- 
important  question  of  the  corporate  responsibility  of  the 
ministry.  Much  corporate  responsibility  is  precluded  by 
Clause  3  {3)  of  the  Bill.  In  a  perfectly  clear  question  * 
Sir  John  Rees  raised  the  point ;  but  in  his  replies  the  witness 
confused  the  whole  subject  with  the  question  whether  the 
executive  council  and  the  ministry  should  be  jointly  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  both  bodies.  Another  attempt  was  made 
by  Lord  Sinha  with  a  different  witness  in  Questions  1345  and 
I34G  with  the  same  result.  With  Mr.  Aiyar,  however.  Lord 
Sinha  succeeded  better,  and  in  Question  1589  that  witness 
gave  a  clear  and  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  corporate 
responsibility  of  the  Ministry. 

§  12.  The  confusion  which  continues  to  pervade  this 
whole  subject  has  its  source  in  paragraphs  21fi,  221,  222,  and 
223  of  the  Joint  Report.  Nor  do  I  see  how  it  can  be  dis- 
entangled without  first  making  a  cli-ar,  unequivocal  definition 
of  the  relations  which  are  to  exist  between  the  executive 
council  and  the  ministers.  Then  and  then  only  is  it  possible 
to  grapple  with  the  no  less  imiiortant  task  of  defining  the 
relation  of  ministers  to  each  other  and  to  the  governor. 
I  must  therefore  begin  by  repeating  wliat  I  wrote  to  the 
Drafting  Committee  on  this  subject  last  year  : 

§  13.  'To  entrust  electorates  with  real  powers  in  certain 
specific  departments,  leaving  the  re>t  to  the  existing  adminis- 
trations, is  the  only  way  out  of  the  vicious  circle,  within 
which  India  now  moves.  It  means  the  co-existence  of  two 
aiitliorities  in  the  same  area,  each  actuated  by  different 
mainsprings,  the  one  responsible  for  specific  functions  to 
Indian  electorates,  the  other  responsible  to  Parliament  in 
'  Si-c  U'liiiv,  Hejiort  of  the  Stlctt  (.'oumiitlee  on  ckusc  4. 
-  <[.  J331. 
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England.  ...  To  men  used  only  to  a  highly  oentnJized 
bureaucracy,  the  idea  of  two  authorities  with  separate 
mainsprings  co-exiBting  in  one  area  seemed  patently  absurd. 
The  term  '  dyarchy  "  was  applied  to  mark  that  aDsurdity. 
But  the  demonstration  is  unconvincing  to  those  who  have 
lived  under^the  system  and  seen  it  in  operation.  The 
argument  proves  too  much,  for,  if  it  is  sound,  then  the  system 
which  actually  exists  in  Switzerland,  America,  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  a  large  number  of  other  countries 
would  be  logically  and  practically  impossible.  In  any  given 
part  of  these  States  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  two 
authorities  do  co-exist.  Each  of  those  authorities  responds 
to  a  different  electorate — that  is  to  say,  a  separate  main- 
spring. Not  uncommonly  thoSe  two  mainsprings  are  in 
actUM  opposition  to  each  other.  In  practice  the  conflict 
is  minimized  by  the  fact  that  so  far  as  is  possible  each 
authority  is  dealing  with  different  subjects.  That  is  the 
essence  of  dyarchy.  The  separation  is  always  imperfect, 
and  some  friction  is  the  natural  i-eeult.  I  have  yet  to  hear 
of  a  system  of  government  whose  various  organs  work 
without  it.  In  the  federal  systems  to  which  I  have  referred 
the  separate  mainsprings  are  in  the  last  resort  harmonized 
by  the  constitution,  in  which  there  exjets  a  superior  authority 
to  which  both  are  amenable,  if  once  it  is  called  into  play. 

g  14.  '  There  are  practical  difficulties  inherent  in  dyarchy 
as  there  are  in  applying  all  principles  to  practice.  No  skiU 
can  eliminate  friction,  The  artificer's  task  is  so  to  contrive 
that  the  heat  generated  will  not  be  sufficient  to  melt  the 
bearings  and  bring  the  machine  to  a  standstill.  No  motor 
will  ever  be  invented  which  will  leave  airmen  free  of  anxiety. 
The  records  of  any  federal  country  will  show  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  dyarchy.  That  the  system  will  present  even 
greater  difficulties  when  applied  to  the  highly  centralized 
mechanism  of  India  is  obvious.  But  they  have  to  be  faced 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  are  pledged  to  approach 
responsible  government  by  stages,  and  we  cannot  do  so 
except  by  specific  devolution,  which  means  dyarchy.  I>y- 
archy  is  inherent  in  the  policy  enunciated  on  August  20, 
1917.  The  difficulties  are  greatest  at  the  outset.  They 
arise  mainly  from  the  system  which  treats  all  administrative 
and  many  judicial  departments  as  auxihary  to  one  general 
administrative  corps,  which  has  its  representative  at  the 
head  of  each  district  and  division.  The  local  officers  of  the 
publio  works,  forestry,  medical,  or  educational  departments 
may  not  be  actually  subject  to  the  district  officers.     But 
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often,  if  not  usually,  the  heads  of  these  departments  are 
d^awn  from  the  I.C.S.  In  any  case  they  all  take  their 
orders  from  a  goTemment  in  which  no  officer  of  the  technioal 
departments  ever  finds  a  place.  Members  of  the  I.C.S.  are 
the  controlling  factor  In  all  the  proviocial  governments. 
This  arrangement  is,  I  believe,  on  the  whole  the  best  which 
could  have  been  devised  for  India  so  long  as  no  intention 
existed  of  guiding  its  people  towards  responsible  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  natural  development  of  a  system  in  which 
every  officer  is  finally  responsible  to  an  authority  absolutely 
detached  from  the  people  he  administers.  But  to  many  of 
these  officers  this  system  in  which  they  have  spent  their 
whole  working  lives  is  as  part  of  the  order  of  nature  itself. 
Admimstrative  changes  such  as  dyarchy  involves  appear 
to  them  almost  as  proposals  to  reverse  natural  laws.  .  .  . 

§  15.    '  To  objections  of  this  character  the  Joint  Report 
repUes  with  unanswerable  force  in  the  following  passage  : 

"  No  doubt  we  shall  be  told — ^indeed,  we  have  often  been 
told  already — that  the  business  of  government  is  one  and 
indivisible,  and  that  the  attempt  to  divide  it  into  two 
spheres  controlled  by  different  authorities,  who  are  inspired 
by  different  principles  and  amenable  to  different  sanctions, 
even  with  the  unifying  provisions  which  we  have  described, 
is  doomed  to  encounter  such  confusion  and  friction  as  will 
make  the  arrangement  unworkable.  We  feel  the  force  of 
these  objections.  We  have  considered  them  vary  anxiously, 
and  have  sought  out  every  possible  means  of  meeting  them. 
But  to  those  critics  who  press  them  to  the  point  of  condemn- 
ing our  scheme  we  would  reply  that  we  have  examined 
many  alternative  plans,  and  found  that  they  led  either  to 
deadlock  or  to  more  frequent  or  greater  potentialities  of 
friction.  Such  destructive  arguments,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  are  directed  not  so  much  against  our  particular 
plan,  but  against  any  plan  that  attempts  to  define  the 
stages  between  the  existing  position  and  complete  respon- 
sible government.  The  announcement  of  August  20 
postulated  that  such  stages  could  be  found  ;  indeed,  unless 
we  can  find  them,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  other  course 
open  than  at  some  date  or  other  to  take  a  precipitate  plunge 
forward  from  total  irresponsibility  to  complete  respon- 
sibility." ^ 

§  16.  '  As  an  answer  to  the  critics  of  dualism  these  words 
are  complete.    Why,  then,  run  away  from  a  criticism  which 
will  not  hold  water,  and  pretend  that  the  plan  adopted  does 
>  Joint  R«port,  f  24t,  p.  196. 
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not  erect  two  goTemmentB  aide  by  side  ?  Why  try  to  veU 
the  dualism  with  a  thin  di^piise  winch  oan  only  entangle 
the  feet  of  those  who  wear  it,  and  trip  them  up !  We  are 
told  that  powers  are  to  be  transferred  to  ministers  answerable 
to  the  legislature  and  electorate.  The  rest  are  to  be  reserved 
to  ezecutive  councils  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
What,  then,  is  the  sense  of  saying  that  one  government  is 
not  to  "  be  regarded  as  o£5cial,  and  one  as  Indian  "  ?  Why 
ask  UB  to  assume  "  that  the  machine  of  govertiment  muBt,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  single  and  not  dual,  both  in  its  legislative 
and  executive  aspects  "  ?  ^  Or  that  "It  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  executive  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  associated 
deliberation  and  essential  that  it  should  present  a  united 
front  to  the  outside  "  ?  '  la  all  this  there  is  too  much  faith 
in  the  power  of  words.  The  signatories  of  the  Report  tell 
\is  that  "  by  entrusting  the  transferred  portfolios  to  the 
ministers  we  have  limited  responsibiUty  to  the  Indian 
electorate  to  those  subjects  in  which  we  desire  to  give 
responsibility  first.  We  have  done  this  without  now  or  at 
any  time  depriving  the  Indian  element  in  the  government 
of  responsibility  for  the  reserved  subjects  ".  And  presently 
they  add,  "  It  is  our  intention  that  the  decisions  of  the 
government   should   be   loyally    defended   by    the    entire 

fovemment,  but  that  the  ministers  should  feel  responsi- 
ility  for  conforming  to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents." 
But  in  years  to  come  the  feelings  of  ministers  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  facts  before  them,  and  not  by  the  intentions 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  Viceroy  recorded  in 
the  year  1918.  Suppose  that  the  executive  council  decide 
that  internments  are  necessary  to  "  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  province  ",  we  odn  say  with  certainty  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  ministers,  legislators,  and  electorates 
will  object.  Ministers  will  oppose  the  internment  in  council, 
and  is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  defend 
them  in  the  legislature  and  constituencies  ?  And  if  they 
do,  what  then  of  the  responsibility  which  they  are  asked  to 
fill  for  conforming  to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  ? 
Responsible  government  is  not  merely  a  question  of  feeling. 
It  means  that  at  the  next  election  the  constituents  can 
deprive  ministers  of  their  seats.  It  also  means  that,  by 
withholding  supply,  legislators  can  render  their  tenure  of 
office  impossible.  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  phrases  of 
this  Report  will  not  prevail  with  ministers  faced  by  such 
situations.  They  will  not  defend  the  action  of  the  executive 
1  Joiut  Report,  S  216.  *  Ibid.,  $  221. 
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council  in  the  legislature,  but  attack  it.  Why  should  they 
defend  acts  they  have  strenuously  opposed  in  private,  over 
which  the  law  denies  them  authority  ? 

§  17.  '  The  position  of  executive  councillors  is  equally 
difficult.  Let  us  take  a  case  which  may  easily  and  con- 
stantly occur.  Suppose  that  the  ministry  includes  two 
Hindus  and  one  Moslem,  and  the  executive  council  one 
European  and  one  Moslem.  Let  us  also  suppose  that  some 
Moslem  master  or  inspector  may  become  the  target  of  a 
Press  agitation,  and  ministers  may  decide  to  remRv©  him 
from  his  post.  The  executive  council,  beUeving  the  removal 
to  be  a  grave  act  of  injustice,  may  vainly  endeavour  to 
dissuade  ministers.  In  virtue  of  the  powers  transferred  to 
them,  ministers  persist  and  the  man  is  removed.  The 
government  is  attacked  in  the  legislature  by  the  Moslem 
minority.  The  Moslem  who  has  been  outvoted  by  his 
Hindu  colleagues  has  then  to  decide  whether  to  defend  them 
or  resign — a  perfectly  regular  position — because  the  Hindu 
Ministers  have  to  reckon  with  the  chance  of  destroying 
their  own  ministry,  and  take  the  risk.  The  executive  council, 
however,  are  called  upon  by  the  standing  instructiouB 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  "  loyally  to  defend  "  a  decision 
made  by  the  votes  of  two  Hindu  ministers,  to  which  they 
object  and  over  which  they  have  no  control.  Cases  will 
occur  in  which  the  members  of  the  executive  will  feel  that 
it  is  due  to  their  own  self-respect  to  resign,  and  no  self- 
respecting  successors  will  be  found  to  take  their  place. 
This  will  be  the  least  objectionable  alternative.  For  if, 
in  practice,  executive  councillors  are  found  to  be  willing  to 
retain  office  and  defend  in  pubUc  each  and  every  decision 
which  ministers  may  make,  they  will  thereby  destroy  any 
efKcacy  the  system  might  have  as  a  training  in  responsible 
government;  The  governor  can  only  use  his  power  to  over- 
rule ministers  in  extreme  cases  ;  otherwise  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary  of  State  are  to  stand  by  them  and 
justify  in  public  every  mistake  and  injustice  against  which 
they  have  vainly  remonstrated  in  private. 

§  18.  '  The  whole  object  of  this  system  should  be  that 
electors  and  legislators  should  learn  to  form  right  judgements 
of  yie  acts  for  which  ministers  are  answerable  to  them, 
and  that  ministers  should  feel  that  they  are  called  upon  to 
justify  their  own  acts,  and  so  to  learn  the  lesson  which, 
of  all  others,  needs  to  be  learned  in  India — that  of  taking 
responsibility.  This  device  of  ordering  British  officials, 
against  their  reason  and  conscience,  to  defend  each  and 
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every  act  of  the  ministers,  is  one  which  undermines  the 
ministers'  sense  of  responsibility  and  throws  dust  in  the 
eyea  of  electors.  Debate  has  got  to  be  something  more  than 
the  art  of  keeping  ministers  in  office  by  sophistries.  When 
it  loses  all  efficacy  as  a  means  for  teaching  men  to  discriminate 
between  right  and  wrong,  the  spirit  of  freedom  will  perish. 
You  will  never  nourish  its  faint  beginnings  into  fife  by 
methods  like  these. 

§  19.  '  It  is  no  defence  against  these  criticisms  to  say 
that  I  have  taken  out  and  quoted  together  the  passages 
which  insist  on  the  unity  of  the  government,  without 
reference  to  qualifying  phrases  scattered  about  these 
paragraphs.  "  It  is  quite  true  that  our  plan  involves  some 
weakening  of  the  unity  of  the  executive.  ...  It  would  be 
impossible  to  attain  our  object  by  a  composite  government 
HO  composed  tliat  all  its  members  should  be  equally  respon- 
sible for  all  subjects,"  '  And,  again,  "  We  are  driven  ...  to 
devising  some  dualism  in  the  executive  ".^  The  matter  is 
not  mended  by  phrases  like  these.  A  circle  cannot  be 
squared  by  saying  that  we  are  going  to  make  it  a  little 
rectangular.  You  can  stand  with  either  foot  on  opposite 
principles  onlj'  while  they  remain  on  paper.  The  moment 
they  are  brought  into  operation  the  rider  will  find  himself 
cither  clinging  to  one  of  them,  or  else  on  the  ground.  "  The 
principle  of  unity  within  the  Indian  executives,"  which 
the  authors  of  the  Report  recognized  as  eitablishcd  in  1894,^ 
is  just  as  vital  to  their  own  proposals.  As  there  must  be 
unity  in  the  executives  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
so  there  must  be  unity  in  the  ministries  responsible  to  the 
electorates.  You  cannot  by  any  process  of  smudging  or 
l)lurring  these  responsibilities  create  any  unity  worth  having 
between  the  two.  In  so  far  as  you  divide  responsibility 
you  destroy  it.  The  whole  secret  of  organization  consists 
in  making  it  clear  what  each  agent  is  answerable  for,  and 
to  whom.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  forms  employed  should  answer  to  the  facts.  In 
government  everj'  act  should  wear  a  label  showing  by  whom 
it  is  taken  and  in  obedience  to  whom.  The  acts  of  the 
executive  council  should  show  that  they  are  taken  in 
obedience  to  the  Secretary  of  >State,  and  those  of  ministers, 
that  they  are  done  in  f)ursuance  of  the  charge  laid  on  them 
by  electorates.  Indian  electors  cannot  be  expected  to  carry 
the  schethilc  of  transferred  powers  in  their  heads.     If  the 

'  Joint  lleiioit.  §  222.  >  Ibid.,  §  223. 

'  Ibid.,  §  34. 
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scheme  is  to  have  educational  value,  no  paine  nhould  be 
spared  to  remind  them  which  are  the  acts  of  government 
which  issue  from  ministers  responsible  to  themselves.  They 
should  issue  as  the  acts  of  the  governor  taken  on  his  ministers' 
advice  ;  while  those  of  the  executive  council  should  issue 
as  the  acts  of  the  Governor -in-Council.  Under  this  scheme, 
for  no  intelligible  reason,  they  are  all  to  issue  as  the  acts 
of  the  Governor -in -Council.  The  form  is  to  be  used  deliber- 
ately to  conceal  from  the  elector  acts  done  by  his  own  agent 
from  those  done  by  agents  responsible  to  the  fjecretary  of 
State.  This  expedient  is  calculated  to  defeat  the  main 
object  for  which  the  scheme  is  designed.^ 

'  Personally,  I  have  no  fear  of  its  ever  coming  into 
operation.  The  pretence  of  unity  between  these  two  organs 
of  government  is  too  thin  to  deceive  any  one,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  executive  councillors  or  ministers  would  be 
found  to  submit  to  a  position  so  false. 

§  20.  '  [n  its  attempts  to  reconcile  dualism  with  unity 
the  language  of  the  Report  reminds  one  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  But  here  we  are  dealing  not  with  metaphysics 
but  with  practical  affairs.  The  mask  of  unity  does  not 
hide  the  dualism  behind.  It  has  only  prevented  its  artificers 
from  seeing  how  the  dangers  of  dualism  could  be  overcome 
if  they  looked  them  in  the  face.  Such  dangers  there  are 
unquestionabh'.  The  authors  of  every  federal  constitution 
have  had  to  face  them.  In  such  areas  as  New  York,  Ontario, 
Victoria,  or  the  Transvaal  they  have  had  to  provide  for 
the  co-existence  of  separate  authorities  side  by  side.  But 
instead  of  masking  the  dualism,  they  emphasized  it. 

'  They  never  pretended  that  two  governments  answerable 
to  different  authorities  could  be  one.  All  their  care  was 
spent  in  making  it  as  clear  as  possible  to  each  and  all,  which 
were  the  functions,  resources,  and  agents  assigned  to  each. 
In  a  word,  their  systems  are  designed  to  sho«'  who  is  answer- 
able for  doing  whatever  is  done,  and  to  whom  each  is 
answerable.  When  the  introduction  of  the  dual  language 
crept  into  the  schools  of  Ontario,  it  was  not  possible  for 
any  one  to  suggest  that  the  federal  government  was  in  fault. 
The  situation  would  have  beem  far  more  dangerous  if  it  had 
been.  The  whole  responsibilitj'  clearly  rested  with  the 
government  of  Ontario. 

g  21.    '  The  difficulty  of  drawing  a  clear  line  between  the 

spheres  of  the  two  authorities  is,  of  course,  no  slight  one. 

A  perfect  demarcation  is  impossible.     The  authors  of  the 

'  tivc  iU'iJort  of  .loinl  Mflcet  t'oi 
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Canadian  conBtitution  were  not  snfficiently  oarefnl  in  the 
matter,  and  were  satisfied  to  leave  a  certain  amonnt  of 
overlapping.  Forty  years  later  Canadian  experience  was 
summed  up  in  the  one  word  of  advice  tersely  given  by 
Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  to  the  South  African  Convention : 
"Beware  the  pitfall  of  concurrent  jurisdiction".' 

§  22.  The  Feetham  Committee  faces  this  question  of 
concurrent  jurisdiction  under  the  title  of  mixed  subjects 
in  par.  60,  p.  36  of  their  Report.  In  that  section  a  procednre 
appropriate  to  those  subjects  is  carefully  thought  out. 
lliis  procediire  appears  to  assume  that  the  executive 
council  and  the  ministers  will  normally  deliberate  apart 
on  matters  which  unquestionably  belong  to  tbeir  respective 
spheres.  I  greatly  hope  that  thjs  will  be  so,  and  also  that 
their  decisions  when  promulgated  will  beeir  distinctive 
marks.  On  this  subject.  Section  viii,  p.  4  of  the  Memorandum 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Bill,  speaks  with  tantalizine 
vagueness  :  '  The  new  provincial  governments  are  to  be  m 
a  composite  character,  and  to  contain  both  an  official  and 
a  non-official,  or  popular  element.  On  the  official  side  they 
will  be  modelled  on  the  existing  governments  of  the  Presi- 
dencies, which  have  "  council  governments  ",  Under  this 
system  the  government  is  carried  on  by  a  governor  assisted 
by  an  executive  council,  and  official  acts  are  performed  in 
the  name  of  the  "  Govemor-in-Council  ".  On  the  popular 
side  the  new  governments  will  consist  of  the  governor  and 
of  ministers.  .  .  .  For  the  purpose  of  allotting  to  each  section 
of  this  dual  government  its  own  sphere  of  duty  the  work  of 
the  provincial  government  will  be  divided  into  two  parts  : 
certain  subjects,  to  be  called  "  transferred  subjects  ",  will 
be  administered  by  the  governor  acting  with  the  ministers 
in  charge  of  the  subject,  while  other  subjects,  to  be  called 
,  "  reserved  subjects  ",  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Gov«mor- 
in-Council.' 

§  23.  The  Committee  will  note  that  inverted  commas  are 
used  to  indicate  the  words  '  Govemor-in-Coimcil '  as 
a  formula.  But  when  we  come  to  the  words  the  Oovertuyr 
acting  with  the  minista-  in  charge  of  the  subject  no  inverted 
commas  are  inserted  to  indicate  that  this  phrase  is  to 
be  used  to  distinguish  acts  done  by  ministers  under  trans- 
ferred powers,  from  those  done  by  the  Govemor-in-Counoil. 
We  are  left  to  conjecture  whether  the  dominating  motive 
is  not  to  be  an  attempt  to  mask  the  dualism  inherent  in 
the  scheme,  by  representing  the  acts  of  ministers  under  the 
same  label  as  those  of  the  executive  council,  thus  leaving 
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electors  to  think  that  executive  counoillora  are  responsible 
for  acta  of  their  own  minieters.  The  dominating  motive 
should  be  to  leave  the  elector  in  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
where  the  separate  responsibility  of  every  separate  act  rests. 
I  hope  the  Committee  will  insist  that  all  acts  done  in  pur- 
suance of  transferred  powers  will  be  styled,  '  The  Governor 
on  the  advioe  of  his  ministers  '. 

g  24.  In  this  context  I  would  urge  that  the  legislature 
should  sit  under  a  different  name,  and,  if  possible,  in 
a  different  building  when  dealing  with  the  two  different 
branches.  I  would  keep  the  name  '  legislative  council ' 
for  reserved  subjects,  and  call  it  '  the  provincial  assembly  ' 
when  dealing  with  transferred  subjects.  And  I  am  stron^y 
in  favour  of  allowing  the  assembly  to  elect  its  own  speaker. 
I  would  call  him  by  that  name.  Do  let  us  make  up  our 
minds  whether  we  are  in  for  dualism  or  not.  If  we  are,  then 
let  the  forms  advertise  the  dualism  instead  of  being  used  to 
mask  it.  Throughout  I  am  thinking  how  to  help  the 
electorates  forward  on  the  road  to  self-government. 

§  25.  It  is  only  wJien  the  position  of  the  executive  council 
is  accurately  defined  that  we  can  properly  consider  the 
relations  of  minieters  to  each  other  and  the  governor.  The 
untenable  proposal  in  the  Report  that  ministers  should 
be  treated  as  responsible  not  to  the  legislature  but  to  their 
several  constituencies,  was  obviously  fatal  to  the  principle 
of  corporate  responsibility.  That  proposal  is  now  dropped. 
But  clause  3  (3)  still  forbids  corporate  responsibility  in 
terms.  This  prohibition  is  based,  I  believe,  on  reasons 
which  have  not  come  before  the  Committee.  It  is  held  by 
constitutional  authorities' that  between  crown  colony  and 
responsible  government  in  the  Colonies,  each  minister  was 
held  separately  responsible  to  the  governor  and  legislature. 
Therefore  it  is  argued  that  India  must  of  necessity  tread 
the  same  path.  But  that  path  was  a  course  of  experiment 
by  which  men  had  still  to  discover  the  mechanism  whereby 
responsible  government  can  be  worked.  They  had  to  leam 
by  making  mistakes,  by  testing  contrivances  which  proved 
unworkable  in  practice.  Besponsible  government  was 
achieved  by  discarding  them.  What  service  do  we  render 
to  India  by  forcing  her  by  statute  to  make  the  same  mis- 
takes, to  retry  all  the  discarded  contrivtmces,  when  the 
reasons  why  they  failed  are  now  so  clear  in  the  light  of  actual 
experience  ?  We  are  in  great  danger  of  worshipping  mere 
precedent,  of  reading  the  letter  of  histoir  instead  of  under- 
standing its  spirit.    Precedents  are  usem  as  a  guide  only 
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in  so  far  as  we  take  the  pains  to  imderBtand  the  natoral 
principles  they  reveal.  The  principle  of  corporate  respon- 
sibility waa  a  discovery  we  owe  to  a  breakdown  in  practice 
of  separate  lesponsibiHty.  In  every  executive  there  nxuat 
be  unity,  as  the  B«port  in  its  earher  and  really  luminous 


To  this  it  may  be  answered,  '  You  have  ar^ed 
that  duaUsm  is  possible  by  the  careful  separation  of  functions 
allocated  to  two  different  authorities.  Does  not  the  ar^- 
ment  also  apply  to  the  separate  portfolios  of  the  ministers  f  ' 
Now  from  nrst  to  last  I  have  never  minimized  the  difficulties 
of  dualism.  I  felt  those  difficulties  in  the  scheme  outlined 
in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu.  When  I  was 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  provinces  were  too 
bulky  for  the  purpose  of  a  United  States  of  India,  I  sub- 
stituted the  simple  and  well-tried  process  of  specific  devolu- 
tion by  a  provincial  government  to  several  authorities 
with  small  areas.  But  I  felt  it  a  great  additional  advantage 
that  the  difficulty  of  two  parallel  governments  with  coinci- 
dent areas  was  avoided  thereby.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty 
I  felt  and  feel  that  the  experiment  of  two  governments 
for  one  great  area  is  not  unworkable  and  worth  trying.  But 
to  complicate  the  experiment  of  duahsm  by  imposing 
quadruplicity  in  one  area  seems  to  me  madness.  For  that 
is  what  it  means  if  ministers  are  to  have  a  responsibility 
which  is  not  only  separate  from  that  of  the  executive 
council  but  separate  one  from  the  other. 

§  27.  I  ask  the  Committee  to  consider  how  the  plan  will 
operate  in  practice.  On  reserved  subjects  the  executive 
council  are  normtdly  to  deUberate  together.  Their  decisions 
are  those  of  the  majority.  They  are  jointly  responsible 
to  the  governor,  and  if  one  is  overruled  by  the  others  in 
matters  belonging  to  his  own  department  and  will  not 
submit,  he  must  go. 

But  are  not  ministers  also  normally  to  deliberate  together  ? 
Whatever  you  may  say  in  Acts  of  ParUament  you  may  take 
it  that  they  will.  I  add  that  they  ought  to  do  so,  and  the 
result  will  inevitably  be  that,  on  occasion,  two  ministers 
will  differ  from  the  view  held  by  the  third  on  some  point 
strictly  within  the  scope  of  his  own  department.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  the  minister  of  education  in  Madras 
refuses  to  throw  open  all  schools  to  the  depressed  classes, 
and  his  colleagu^,  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  legislative 
council,  are  against  him.  The  governor  supports  the  majority 
and  the  minister  resigns.    His  successor  must  be  some  one 
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in  harmony  with  the  majority,  and  will  in  practice  be  the 
choice  of  his  colleftgueB,  Or  suppose  the  reverse,  that  the 
minister  of  education  wishes  to  open  the  schools  and  his 
colleagues  supported  by  a  majority  are  averse  to  it.  If 
the  governor  dismisses  the  minister  of  education  his  successor 
will  be  practically  chosen  by  his  colleagues.  But  if  the 
governor  will  not  dismiss  the  minister  of  education  and  insists 
in  accordance  with  Clause  3  (3)  in  giving  effect  to  his  views, 
his  colleagues  will  both  resign  and  the  governor  will  be  faced 
with  an  impasse.  He  cannot  constitute  a  ministry  which 
has  the  support  of  the  legislature.  The  thing  will  not  work. 
It  is  just  one  of  those  ill-designed  safeguards  which  gets 
into  the  wheels,  breaks  the  machine  and  brings  it  to  a 
standstill. 

g  28.  I  do  not  see  how  in  actual  working  the  Governor 
can  from  the  outset  avoid  the  ordinary  and  well-tried 
practice  of  sending  for  one  man  and  asking  him  to  choose 
his  colleagues.  And  when  that  man  resigns  the  whole 
ministry  should  be  ip8o  facto  out  of  office.  In  practice  one 
minister  must  be  premier,  and  I  don't  beheve  the  system 
will  work  unless  he  has  at  least  two  colleague.  That  is 
why  I  should  regret  to  see  the  office  of  minister  made 
incompatible  with  the  holder  pmrsuing  his  ordinary  occu- 
pation. 

I  recommend  that  in  Clause  3  (3)  the  words  '  his  Ministere  ' 
be  substituted  for  the  words  '  the  Minister  in  clmrge  '  in 
line  41,  and  that  in  line  2  over  the  pi^  '  the  Minister  '  be 
changed  to  '  Ministers  '. 


8.  (ii).  Do  yoD  think  that  the  Govemw  shonld  have  power 
to  (Uar^urd  the  opinion  of  hia  Ministers  il  he  oonsiderB  that  aiiti  on 
in  scoordance  with  that  opinion  is  inconsistent  with  the  doe 
discharge  of  his  responsibilities  (Clanse  3  (8))  ? 

§  1 .  The  answer  to  this  question  entirely  depends  upon  the 
real  nature  of  the  responsibilities  imposed  on  the  governor. 
Reserved  subjects  are  not  in  question.  The  manner  in 
which  mixed  subjects  should  be  handled  is  dealt  with  in 
paragraph  60  of  the  Feetham  Report.  There  are  also 
particular  points  coming  within  the  scope  of  transferred 
subjects,  notably  in  education,  in  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  reserve  to  the  governor  the  power  of  overruling  his 
ministers.^  Apart  from  these  specffic  reservations,  I  hold 
*  Report  of  the  Committoe  on  nmotioiu,  J  07. 

°«  hi 
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very  strongly  that  the  governor  should  not  interfere  with 
decisions  of  ministers,  except  by  disnuBsing  the  whole 
ministry.  In  doing  so  he  must  consider  whether  another 
government  can  be  fonned  which  the  legislature  will  support, 
or,  if  not,  whether  to  dissolve  the  legislature.  And  if  an 
election  returns  a  House  pledged  to  support  the  dismissed 
ministry  he  is  then  fa«e  to  face  with  the  question  whether 
his  executive  council  must  resume  the  whole  of  the  trans- 
ferred powers  together. 

§  2.  I  am  decisively  against  the  governor  rejecting  the 
decisions  of  his  ministers  except  on  points  specified  in  his 
instructions,  which  points  are,  in  fact,  specifically  withdrawn 
from  the  final  responsibility  of  ministers.  For  transferred 
subjects  ministers  should  be  held  responsible  from  first  to 
last  so  long  as  they  are  left  in  their  hands.  Otherwise  the 
legislature  and  electorate  will  never  know  where  the  real 
responsibility  rests  ;  and  such  knowledge  is,  I  maintain, 
vital  to  the  educational  efficacy  of  the  scheme  upon  which 
its  success  or  failure  will  depend.  If  the  governor  thinks 
that  a  majority  in  the  legislature  is  not  really  behind 
miniaters,  let  him  dismiss  the  ministers.  If  he  thinks  that 
ministers  and  legislature  are  combining  to  override  the  real 
wishes  of  the  electorate,  let  him  form  a  new  ministry,  if 
necessary  from  leaders  outside  the  legislature,  and  then 
test  the  matter  by  a  dissolution.  His  function  qiui  constitu- 
tional governor  is  to  hold  a  final  power  of  attorney  for  the 
electorate,  which  enables  him  to  refer  matters  to  their 
decision  in  the  last  resort. 

§3.  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  J  would  not  treat  questions 
of  law  and  order  as  removing  transferred  subjects  to  the 
category  of  mixed  subjects.  If  the  governor  believes  that 
some  policy  upon  which  ministers  are  resolved  will  lead  to 
civil  disorders,  let  him  record  a  solemn  warning  to  the  effect 
that,  if  his  fears  are  justified,  the  executive  council  will 
have  to  resume  the  entire  administration.  Whenever  such 
resumption  takes  place,  let  the  Secretary  of  State  appoint 
a  commission  of  inquiry  to  advise  whether  it  was  justified 
and  how  long  it  should  be  continued.  Let  the  governor 
advise  his  ministers,  and  in  serious  matters  let  him  record 
his  advice.  But  so  far  as  final  decisions  are  concerned  I  am 
altogether  against  any  interference  with  the  exercise  by 
ministers  of  transferred  powers.^ 

§  i.  But  I  say  this  assuming  that  Parliament  means,  if 
these  powers  are  so  exereised  as  to  bring  about  a  deadlock 
'  See  Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Coramittee,  §  S. 
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or  civil  disorder,  that  the  power  of  recall  iB  to  be  used 
without  hesitation.  I  say  this  because  I  know  that  official 
circles  in  India  cannot  really  conceive  its  use.  The  civil 
service  contains  men  with  more  than  the  average  strength 
of  character.  Their  training  ia  such  as  to  develop  that 
strength,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  details  of  administration 
are  concerned.  But  collectively  they  are  amazingly  weak. 
The  greatest  danger  to  India  and  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  in  the  path  to  responsible  government  is  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  government  it  now  hae.  And  this  is  simply 
because  the  weakest  form  of  government  is  one  which, 
however  autocratic  its  powers  on  paper,  has  not  behind  it 
the  will  of  an  electorate  regularly  ascertained.  The  civil 
service  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  resuming  powgrs 
once  transferred,  because  they  do  not  believe  that  Parliament 
really  believes  in  it.  I  am  weighing  my  words  when  I  gay 
that  many  of  them  do  not  believe  that  Parliament  really 
means  to  see  them  through  in  the  discharge  of  the  grave 
responsibiUties  which  it  leaves  on  their  shoulders.  I  think 
they  are  wrong,  but,  if  I  am  correct,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  Parliament  should  leave  its  agents  in  no  doubt  on  the 
matter,  and  that  is  why  I  venture  to  say  this. 

g  5.  The  Nationalists  genuinely  believe  that,  if  the  power 
of  recall  is  felt  to  be  real,  reactionary  officials  will  create 
deadlocks  and  even  disorders  to  bring  it  about.  I  am  sure 
that  they  are  wrong.  But  that  is  why  I  advise  that  any  case 
of  resumption  of  powers  by  the  governor  should  at  once  be 
made  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  conunission  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  chairman  of  which  should 
always  be  some  one  taken  from  outside  India.  If  such 
a  commission  should  find  that  any  official  has  been  guilty 
of  such  conduct  as  the  Nationalists  fear,  the  offence  should 
be  visited  by  summary  dismissal.  That  man  will  have  been 
unfaithful  to  the  beat  traditions  of  his  service. 

§  6,  I  would  make  it  clear  that  a  governor  will  be  recalled 
if  he  is  found  to  have  abused  his  powers  of  resumption,  or 
to  have  failed  in  anything  which  might  have  avoided  their 
use.  But  I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  be  just  as  emphatic 
in  pronouncing  that  a  governor  ought  to  be  recalled  who 
has  shrunk  from  using  those  powers  where  they  were  neces- 
sary. Government  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  self-govern- 
ment.   You  will  never  found  it  on  anything  else. 

§  7,  I  am  against  interference  with  the  administration 
of  transferred  powers,  because  it  blurs  the  responsibility. 
I  am  all  in  favour  of  making  those  powers  as  wide  as  possible, 
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and  therefore  I  rejoice  to  see  that  Mr.  Feetham's  Committee 
has  advised  the  transfer  of  higher  education. 

§  8.  I  am  in  favour  of  making  the  power  of  recall  a  reality, 
because  if  Parliament  is  prepared  to  recall,  where  failure 
to  the  trust  is  proved.  Parliament  will  also  be  much  more 
ready  to  transfer  further  powers  on  the  leaat  sign  that  such 
transfer  is  justified.  The  belief  that  recall  mil  be  really 
used  will  beget  a  far  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  in 
ministers  from  the  outset.  They  will  think  twice  before 
they  embark  on  coursea  which  may  lead  to  either  deadlock 
or  disorder.  The  principle  goes  right  down  to  the  root  of 
these  proposals,  which  rest  on  the  well-tried  method  of 
experiment,  upon  which  the  constitutional  achievements 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  are  all  based.  Experimait 
means  that  where  failure  is  proved  you  are  prepared  to 
go  hack  and  begin  over  again,  as  you  are  now  doing  with  the 
SKnto-Moriey  reforms.  Unless  the  authors  of  this  mesaure 
really  intend  that,  it  is  throwing  duat  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  profess  that  they  mean  to  be  guided  by  experience. 

§  9.  In  question  1338,  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  column 
on  p.  74,  Mrs.  Besant  quotes  Mr.  Montagu  as  having  said  : 
'So  far  as  transferred  subjects  are  concerned,  we  shall 
have  parted  with  our  trusteeship  and  surrendered  it  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  India.'  The  words 
will  be  quoted  as  proving  that  Parliament  has  renounced 
its  powers  of  recall.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  matter 
should  be  settled  by  a  definite  pronouncement  from  this 
Committee.  It  is  vital  that  India  should  not  be  allowed  to 
think  that  promises  have  been  made,  which  have  not  in  fact 
been  made.  In  all  pronouncements  on  Indian  policy  it 
is  of  crucial  importance  to  avoid  language  which  admits 
of  subtle  inferences.  The  pronouncement  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  August  20,  1917,  is  a  model  to  be 
imitated. 


8.  (iii).  Do  yoD  think  that  the  ezeontive  council  shoiild  in  all 
prorinoes  normally  oonsiat  ot  one  ofOdal  Enropoan  and  one  non- 
ofBdal  Indian  P 

§  1.  I  think  that  every  executive  council  should  contain 
at  least  one  official  European  and  one  non-official  Indian. 
[  think  that  there  should  be  a  majority  of  European  votes 
including  the  governors  casting  vote.  Beyond  this  I  have 
QO  opinion  worth  offering. 
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t 

8.   (iv).  Do  rou  think  that  the  governor  Bhonld  Iuto  power 
to  dissolve  his  legislative  council  P 

§  1,  My  answer  is,  Yes. 


9.  Referring  back  to  questions  2,  8,  and  4,  il  yooi  answers  to 
the  first  and  third  of  these  are  in  the  affirmative,  and  il  you  think 
that  the  legislatoies  should  be  given  greater  powers  of  control  and 
influence  than  they  possess  at  ivresent,  do  yon  i^aid  the  limita- 
tions imposed  generally  by  danse  9  of  the  sm  upon  their  financial 
and  l^^ative  powers  as  (i)  suitable,  or  as  (ii)  nnneoessarily 
severe,  or  as  (iii)  inadeqnate  to  safeguard  the  responsibihtifls  which 
the  government  owes  in  the  last  resort  to  Parliament  (clause  8)  f 
10.  In  particular,  (i)  do  yon  think  that  the  legislature  shonld  have 
power  with  whatever  limitations  to  vote  supplies  (clause  9  (8)). 
(ii)  Do  yon  accept  the  plan  of  grand  amunittees  as  the  means  ol 
giving  to  the  government  the  power  to  secure  eesential  legislation 
in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  carry  their  propositiens  in  the 
council  P  If  BO,  have  you  any  modifications  of  detail  to  suggest  ? 
U  not,  what  other  method  would  yon  suggest  to  secure  the  object 
in  viewF 

§  1.  Sir  Harry  Stephen  found  himself  unable  to  distinguish 
between  influence  and  control.^  I  ask  the  Committ^  to 
recognize  the  reality  of  the  distinction  and  aiao  of  its  practical 
importance.  At  this  moment  the  Imperial  Government 
is  consciously  exposing  itseU  to  the  influence  brought  to 
bear  on  it  through  this  Committee  by  spokesmen  of  the 
various  Indian  sections.  The  minds  of  ministers  and 
members  will  be  affected  by  that  influence.  Can  any 
member  who  has  sat  on  this  Committee  after  hearing  all 
these  witnesses  from  India  doubt  that  he  can  now  handle 
it  with  much  greater  knowledge  ?  Bat  you  are  not  Bharing 
with  these  witnesses  the  faculty  of  decision.  That  reste 
with  Parliament  and  with  no  one  else,  and  with  it  the  flnal 
responsibility  undivided  and  undiminished.  It  ia  just 
failure  to  recognize  and  implement  the  vital  importance 
of  this  distinction  which  has  thrown  the  whole  course  of 
Indian  reform  awry  since  1909.  That  is  why,  as  the  earlier 
chapters  of  the  Joint  Report  demonstrate,  you  cannot  now 
build  on  the  foundations  then  laid. 

§  2.  Now,  personally,  I  want  to  see  ministers  and  elected 
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members  exposed  at  every  point  to  the  advice — that  is 
to  say,  the  influence— of  the  governor  and  of  his  official 
advisers.  But  having  experienced  the  effect  of  that  influence, 
I  want  ministers  and  the  legislature  to  feel  that  the  final 
decision  is  theirs  without  reserve,  and  the  final  responsibility 
for  its  results  theirs  without  qualification.  Accordingly, 
their  power  of  making  such  decisions  must  be  put  as  much 
beyond  question  as  ia  the  power  of  a  provincial  government 
in  Canada.  The  powers  of  ministers  and  of  the  legislature 
to  which  they  are  answerable  must  be  fully  commensurate 
to  the  functions  imposed  on  them.  And  my  ultimate  reason 
for  all  this  is  that  the  electorate  may  know  for  what  they  are 
responsible,  and  also  for  what  they  are  not.  It  is  only  so 
that  electorates  can  be  strengthened  for  the  bearing  of 
heavier  burdens. 

§  3.  The  reason  why  1  think  that  to  begin  with  certain, 
and  indeed  most,  functions  should  be  reserved  to  the  existing 
government,  is  that  if  all  these  functions  were  at  once 
imposed  on  electorates  too  small  and  too  unexercised  in 
the  practice  of  self-goveniment,  the  burden  would  break 
them  down,  chaos  would  ensue,  and  the  reahzation  of 
responsible  government  would  be  postponed.  Therefore 
I  urged  so  long  ago  .is  1917  that  all  functions  not  specifically 
transfeiTed  should  remain  in  the  haiuls  of  ofticials  respon- 
sible for  discharging  them  to  Parhanient  through  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  urged  that  in  their  exercise  officials 
ought  to  be  exposed  as  far  as  possible  to  the  influence  of 
Indian  opinion.  By  that  I  mean  that  the  system  should  be 
so  devised  as  to  ensure  that  officials  before  making  decisions 
should  have  to  hear  the  opinions  of  every  section  of  Indians 
affected  thei-eby.  But  having  weighed  those  opinions,  I  mean 
that  the  final  decision  on  matters  for  which  officials  are  held 
responsible  to  Parhamcnt  must  be  made  by  those  officials 
subject  to  Parliament  and  its  mouthpiece,  the  Secretarj'  of 
State  ;  and  therefore  their  power  to  make  those  decisions 
must  lie  beyond  question.  It  is  not  merely  that  Parhament 
cannot  hold  ttiem  responsible  iniless  the  powers  it  confers 
are  commensurate  to  the  duties  it  imposes.  It  is  also  that 
tlic  electorates  must  know  what  arc  the  matters  for  which 
their  own  representatives  arc  not  responsible.  Otherwiae, 
as  Colonel  Pugh  pointed  out.  with  true  political  insight, 
ministers  will  be  judged,  called  to  office  and  dismissed  from 
office  by  reason  of  their  conduct  in  respect  of  reserved  powers, 
which  involve  ({iiestions  even  more  contentious  than  those 
involved  in  the  powers  transferred.    They  will  not  be  judged. 
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as  they  should  be,  solely  by  reason  of  their  conduct  in  respect 
of  the  powers  transferred  to  their  control.^ 

§  4.  It  is  necessary  to  speak  plainly.  The  source  of  all 
this  controversy  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Joint  Report 
speaks  with  two  voices  on  the  main  issue  at  stake.  I  will 
here  repeat  what  I  ^iTote  on  the  subject  to  the  Drafting  Com- 
mittee last  year  : 

§  5.  '  Parliament  is  responsible  from  first  to  last  for  the 
government  of  India  in  all  its  aspects.  The  pronouncement 
of  August  20  affirms  this  principle,  and  the  Joint  Report, 
by  a  series  of  illuminating  quotations,^  shows  how  careful 
the  supreme  government  has  been  to  assert  it,  whenever 
the  Government  of  India  or  any  provincial  government  has 
attempted  to  call  it  in  question.  The  details  of  legislation 
were,  for  the  most  part,  left  to  legislatures  constituted  for 
this  purpose  in  India.  But  till  1909  it  was  made  clear  that 
these  legislatures  must,  in  the  last  resort  accept  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Indian  executives,  which  were  in  turn  bound 
by  those  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  agent  and  mouth- 
piece of  Parliament.  As  a  further  consequence,  it  was  laid 
down  that  no  member  of  an  executive  might  publicly 
question  these  instructions.  ''  The  policy  adopted  is  the 
polic3'  of  the  government  as  a  whole,  and  as  such  must  be 
accepted  and  promoted  by  all  who  decide  to  remain  members 
of  that  government."  In  these  words  "the  principle  of 
unity  within  the  Indian  executives  "  was  asserted.  The 
authors  of  the  Report  endorse  these  views.  They  assert 
that  "  the  official  government  which  is  still  responsible  to 
Parliament "  must  be  able  to  discharge  its  responsibility 
properly.^  To  that  end  provision  must  be  made,  if  a  pro- 
vincial executive  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province*  It  must  be  able  to  get  tlirough  its 
legislation  on  reserved  subjects.^  The  provincial  legislature 
must,  in  the  last  resort,  have  the  means  of  passing  whatever 
Jaws  or  voting  whatever  supplies  they  deem  to  be  necessary 
for  discharging  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  Parliament. 
No  less  is  implied  in  the  quotations  made  in  paragraphs  34, 
07,  and  GH.  The  argument  of  Chapter  \ll  against  the 
Congress-League  scheme  involves  that  conclusion.  .  ,  , 

g  6.  '  In  paragraph  34  the  Report  quotes  from  a  dispatch 
written  to  Lord  Mayo  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
ilr.  GiEidstone's  government  the  following  passage  : 

'  "  The  Imperial  Government  cannot,  indeed,  insist  on 
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all  the  members  of  the  Governor-General's  Council,  when 
assembled  for  legiHlatiye  purposes,  voting  for  any  measnre 
which  may  be  proposed,  because  on  such  occasions  some 
members  are  present  who  are  not  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  official  servants  of  the  Crown.  But  the  Act 
which  added  these  members  to  the  Council  for  a  particular 
purpose  made  no  change  in  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  the  Imperial  Government  and  its  own  executive 
officers.  That  Goveniment  must  hold  in  its  hands  the 
ultimate  power  of  requiring  the  Governor-General  to  intro- 
duce a  measure,  and  of  requiring  also  all  the  members  of  his 
Government  to  vote  for  it." 

'  In  these  words  is  affirmed  the  self-evident  proposition 
that  no  executive  can  continue  to  discharge  its  functions 
unless  it  can  in  the  last  instance  secure  the  legislation  without 
which  such  functions  cannot  be  discharged.  In  sections  67 
and  68  we  are  told  that  the  same  truth  was  recognized  by 
Ijord  Dufferin's  Comjnittee.  "  No  matter  to  what  degree  the 
liberalizatiiHi  of  the  councils  may  now  take  place,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  each  provincial  govern- 
ment the  ultimate  decision  upon  all  important  questions  and 
the  paramount  control  of  its  own  poUcy." 

§  7.  '  The  authors  of  the  Report  frankly  endorse  these 
conclusions  : 

*  "  Upon  this  point  we  defer  to  the  experience  of  history, 
and  we  draw  from  it  the  plain  conclusion  that  if  the  govem- 
Ta&at  is  to  be  carried  on,  legislature  and  executive  must  in 
essentials  be  in  harmony.  Legislation  is  a  necessary  attribute 
of  government,  because  it  is  the  means  by  which  govern- 
ment secures  fresh  powers  when  it  feels  the  need  of  them  for 
attaining  its  end.  But  in  the  hands  of  the  assembly  it  may 
become  a  weapon  to  paralyse  the  government.  Whenever 
the  legislature  distrustis  the  executive  it  can  always  restrain 
or  ccoitrol  its  aotivities  by  specific  provisions  inswted  in  an 
Act.  There  is  no  clear  line  between  administrative  and 
executive  functions,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  open  to  an 
assembly  which  distrusted  its  executive  practically  to  assume 
churge  of  the  administration,  and,  ae  Lord  Bryce  says,  to 
reduce  its  government  to  the  position  of  a  bank  staff 
vis-d-vis  the  directors.  That  is  a  position  into  which  no 
parliamentary  government  ever  allows  itself  to  be  forced ; 
and  it  would  be  an  impossible  position  for  a  nominated 
government  in  India.  An  executive  which  is  indepeoident  of 
its  legislature,  as  the  Indian  executive  have  hitherto  been, 
can  carry  on  the  government  in  virtue  of  authority  derived 
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from  without ;  a  party  executive  cui  govern  because  it 
interprets  the  will  of  the  people  as  represented  by  the 
assembly  ;  but  wherever,  as  in  Canada  or  Malta,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  set  up  an  irremovable  executive  and 
a  popular  assembly,  acute  conflict  has  ensued  and  has 
resulted  in  either  an  advance  to  popular  government  or 
a  return  to  autocracy.  "  Parliamentary  government  avoids 
deadlocks  by  making  the  executive  responsible  to  the  legiela- 
ture.  Presidential  government  limits  deadlocks  because 
all  the  organs  of  the  state  must  ultimately  submit.  But 
a  legislature  elected  by  the  people,  coupled  with  a  governor 
appointed  by  a  distant  power,  is  a  contrivance  for  fomenting 
dissensions  and  making  them  perpetual."  We  believe  that 
in  India,  where  the  two  sides  are  divided  by  race  and  also 
by  differences  of  standpoint,  the  discord  would  be  much 
more  serious  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  Empire's  history,"  ^ 

§  8.  '  Again  and  again  this  position  is  reamimed  : 

'  "  If  responsible  government  cannot  be  conceded  at  once, 
as,  indeed,  the  scheme  imphes,  and  if  some  measure  of 
responsibihty  is  yet  to  be  given,  then  means  must  be  found  of 
dividing  the  sphere  of  administration  into  two  portions,  and 
for  each  of  these  there  must  be  a  part  of  the  executive  which 
can  in  the  last  resort  secure  its  way  from  a  legislative  organ 
which  is  in  harmony  with  it ;  and  there  must  also  be  means  of 
securing  that  both  halves  of  the  machine  work  together."  ' 

'  "  Our  aim  must  be  to  secure  to  the  official  executive 
the  power  of  protecting  effectually  whatever  functions  are 
still  reserved  to  it  and  to  the  Government  of  India,  of 
intervening  in  all  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  non-official 
executive  or  council  afiects  them  to  their  serious  prejudice. 
For  otherwise  the  official  government  which  is  still  respon- 
sible to  Parliament  may  be  unable  to  discharge  its  responsi- 
bility properly."  ' 

'  "  We  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  work  of  the 
legislative  councils.-  Assuming  that  they  have  been  recon- 
stituted with  elective  majorities,  and  that  the  reserved  (uid 
transferred  subjects  have  been  demarcated  in  the  way 
su^ested,  let  us  consider  how  the  executive  government  is 
to  be  enabled  to  secure  the  passing  of  such  legislation  or 
such  supplies  as  it  considers  absolutely  necessary  in  respect 
of  the  reserved  services.  For  we  must  make  some  such 
provision  if  we  are  going  to  hold  it  responsible  for  the 
government  of  the  province."  * 

1  Joint  Keport,  1 167.  *  Ibid.,  S  174. 

*  Ibid.,  ;  240.  *  Ibid.,  f  247. 
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§  9.  '  With  such  atatements  of  principle  before  him,  the 
reader  naturEtlly  lookfi  with  some  confidence  to  the  practical 
propoealB  of  the  authors  for  giving  effect  to  them.  But  what 
do  we  find  ?  The  executive's  ultimate  power  to  pass  the 
legishition  it  requires  depends  upon  a  committee  upon  which 
the  governor  is  "  to  nominate  a  bare  majority  exclusive  of 
himself  ".^  This  can  only  mean  a  majority  of  one,  excliwive 
of  the  governor's  casting  vote,  in  any  case  a  desperately 
narrow  margin  of  safety  considering  the  vicissitudes  of  health 
in  India.  I  have  seen  a  provincial  government  beaten  on 
a  motion  owing  to  the  illness  of  one  official.  But  the  governor 
is  bound  by  further  restrictions.  "  Of  the  members  bo 
nominated  no  more  than  two-thirds  should  be  officials." 
In  plain  words,  a  clear  majority  on  the  committee  are  to 
be  members  in  no  way  amenable  to  the  governor's  authority. 
A  Bill  may  present  a  number  of  contentious  points  all  vital 
to  the  government's  pcnition. 

§  10.  '  We  must  hold  in  mind  that  the  measures  to  which 
the  procedure  appUes  are  such  as  the  governor  has  certified 
as  '  essential  to  the  discharge  of  his  responsibility  for  the 
peace  or  tranquillity  of  the  province  or  of  any  part  thereof, 
or  for  the  discharge  of  his  respoasibihty  for  the  reserved 
subjects  ".  The  measure  is  first  discussed  by  the  legislative 
council.  The  discussion  may  make  it  clear  either  that 
a  majority  or  else  that  the  whole  of  the  Indian  members  are 
opposed  to  the  measure.  It  is  then  to  be  referred  to  the 
grand  committee,  which  is  not  a  standing  committee,  but 
a  body  chosen  ad  hoe.  The  Report  mentions  a  committee 
of  forty.    Its  composition  would  then  be  as  follows  : 

19  members  elected  by  the  elected  members  by  propor- 
tional representation. 
14  officials. 

6  non-officials  nominated  by  the  governor. 

1  the  governor  himself. 


It  is,  in  plain  words,  to  he  a  body  packed  by  the  governor 
from  the  minority  to  overrule  the  opinion  of  .the  majority 
on  the  legislative  council.  Where  opinion  is  divided  amongst 
the  elected  members  of  the  legislative  council,  the  governor 
can  nominate  unofficial  members  from  the  minority  with 
some  hope  of  their  support.     The  transferable  vote  may 

'  Joint  Report,  1 262. 
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operate  further  to  strengthen  hia  minority  on  the  grand 
committee.  But  even  so  it  ie  hard  to  conceive  a  procedure 
likely  to  prove  more  exasperating  in  practice. 

§  11.  '  There  are,  however,  plenty  of  cases  on  record  in 
which  every  Indian  member  has  voted  against  the  govern- 
ment. In  these  cases  (and  they  are  certain  to  recur),  where 
is  the  governor  to  find  the  six  unofficial  members  required 
to  pass  his  measure  ?  It  is  not,  moreover,  as  though  the 
passage  ot  a  Bill  depended  on  a  single  division.  Dozens  of 
amendments  can  be  introduced,  any  one  of  which  may 
destroy  the  utility  of  the  measure.  The  absence  or  defection 
of  one  or  two  unofficial  nominees  at  any  one  of  a  number  of 
divisions  may  lead  to  a  breakdown.  The  authors  of  the 
Report  are  themselves  driven  to  admit  the  weakness  of  their 
own  proposal : 

'  "It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  grand  committee  so 
composed  offers  the  official  executive  no  absolute  guarantee 
that  its  measure  will  get  through.  We  agree  that  this  is  the 
case  ;  but  there  is  no  such  guarantee  at  present.  In  a  grand 
committee  of  forty  members  there  could  be  fourteen  officials, 
and  we  consider  that  no  great  harm  will  ensue  if  govern- 
ment defers  legislative  projects  which  are  opposed  by  the 
whole  elected  element  and  for  which  it  cannot  secure  the 
support  of  six  out  of  the  seven  members  whom  the  governor 
has  it  in  his  power  to  select  from  the  whole  body  of  the  non- 
official  members  of  the  council."  ^ 

'  A  lamer  conclusion  I  have  never  read.  We  are  told 
again  and  again  in  emphatic  language  that  every  executive 
must  in  the  last  resort  be  able  to  secure  the  legislation  it 
requires.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  we  are  now  told  "that  no 
great  harm  will  ensue  if  government  defers  legislative  pro- 
jectB  ",  when  the  opposition  of  the  legislators  they  do  not 
control  is  too  strong  for  them.  And  why  speak  of  deferring 
these  projects  ?  Another  election  is  scarcely  likely  to  weaken 
the  legislative  council's  opposition,  and  then  no  remedy 
remains  but  an  ordinance  by  the  Government  of  India, 
or  else  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Meanwhile,  the 
governor  must  continue  to  govern  without  powers  which  he 
solemnly  certified  to  be  "  essential  to  the  discharge  of  his 
responsibility  ".  He  will  forfeit  his  own  self-respect  and 
deserve  to  loose  that  of  the  pubUc  unless  he  resigns. 

§  12.  '  In  Section  277  we  are  told  that  in  provincial 
matters  the  afBrmative  power  of  the  executive  can  be  less 
decisively  used  than  in  Indian  matters,  and  the  reason  given 

'  IlMd. 
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is   that   provincial    matters    are    less    important    and   the 

fovemment's  responsibility  to  Parliament  not  so  close. 
venture  to  question  both  these  statements.  Dmring  the 
period  of  transition  the  governor  is  to  remain  responsible  for 
order.  That  responsibiUty  is  second  in  importance  to  no 
other,  and  therefore,  in  terms  of  the  Report,  it  is  to  be 
reserved  to  the  governor.  Whenever  it  can  be  transferred 
to  ministers,  the  province  will  be  ripe  for  full  responsible 
government.  ISo  long  as  it  is  reserved,  the  governor  is 
responsible  to  Parliament  for  maintaining  order.  The  fact 
that  he  takes  instructions  from  the  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  not  from  the  Cabinet  or  Parliament  direct,  does 
not  affeet  the  position.  He  is  responsible  to  the  British 
Government  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  in  his 

f)rovince.  For  the  discharge  of  that  all-important  function 
aid  upon  him,  he  needs  powers  no  less  decisive  than  those 
vested  in  the  Government  of  India  for  the  powers  reserved 
to  them,' 

§  13.  The  opening  chapters  of  this  Keport  in  their  fearlesa 
analysis  of  history  and  principle  deserve  to  stand  with  those 
of  Durham.  But,  unlike  Durham  and  his  great  executant 
Elgin,  the  authors  shrink  from  the  application  of  their 
own  principles  to  practice.  They  follow  the  argument  of 
Durham  and  also  of  Professor  Lowell  in  his  masterly  verifica- 
tion of  Durham's  teaching  from  subsequent  experience. 
The  principles  of  the  Minto-Morley  reform,  as  carried  to 
their  logical  conclusion  in  the  Congress-League  scheme,  ii) 
their  earlici'  chapters  is  nailed  to  the  co\mter  for  all  time. 
Then,  breaking  new  ground  of  their  own,  tiiey  elect  for  the 
principle  of  specific  devolution.  Scheduled  powers  are  to  be 
transferred  to  ministers  responsible  to  elected  councils  and 
their  electors.  All  other  powers  are  to  be  reserved  to  the 
official  governments  responsible  to  the  Kecretaiy  of  State. 
But  when  the  highly  elaborated  mechanism  through  which 
these  powers  are  to  be  exercised,  with  its  wheels  tmning 
this  way,  and  its  wheels  turning  that  way,  comes  to  be 
examined  it  proves  to  be  nothing  but  an  ingenious  contri- 
vance for  re-introdueing  in  the  sphere  of  reserved  subjects 
the  whole  principle  miderlying  the  Jliiito-Morley  and  Cou- 
gri'ss-League  schemes.  Bohlnil  a  screen  of  grand  committees 
and  a  coimcil  of  state  the  clear  principles  enunciated  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Report  are  quietly  jettisoned. 

§  14.  The  whole  answer  to  these  questions  you  have  put 
to  me  depends  upon  whether  you  really  mean  to  give 
your  agents  ibc  power  of  decision  upon  matters  in  which 
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you  make  them  rospon.sible  to  yourselves.  I  speak  to  the 
Committee  as  the  mouthpiece  and  ear  of  Parliament  in  this 
matter.  In  reserved  subjects  where  do  you  mean  the  power 
of  decision  to  lie  ?  Do  you,  in  the  words  of  the  Joint  Report, 
'  consider  that  no  great  harm  will  ensue  if  government 
defers  legislative  projects  which  are  opposed  by  the  whole 
elected  element ',  when  upon  such  projects  may  depend  the 
peace  of  a  province  and  therefore  the  pence  of  India  ?  Why, 
then,  did  the  .Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  carrj'  their 
measures  the  other  day  in  the  teeth  of  every  elected  member  ? 
They  cannot  plead  that  the  attitude  of  those  members  would 
have  differed  if  they  had  represented  the  full  franchise 
projected  hy  the  iSouthborough  Committee.  The  answer 
is  that  they  believed  that  they  could  not  discharge  the  trust 
laid  on  them  by  Parliament  unless  the  elected  members  were 
overruled.  Why  ask,  then,  that  future  governors  should 
be  placed  in  a  position  which  they  themselves  are  not  willing 
to  accept  ?  It  is  not  proposed  that  elected  members  should 
be  asked  to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibilities  of  the 
governor  when  they  deny  him  the  power  to  govern.  This 
contrivance  means  that  the  power  of  final  decision  is  to  rest 
nowhere,  and  that  government  is  in  the  last  analysis  to  cease. 
Xor  does  it  help  matters  to  say  that  in  the  last  instance 
you  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  Governor-General's  power 
to  enact  an  ordinance.  When  the  friction  of  deadlock  has 
raised  public  feeling  to  the  flash-point,  the  exercise  of  the 
Viceroy's  last  residuary  powers  is  simply  equivalent  to 
proclaiming  a  state  of  siege,  to  suspension  of  the  constitution 
itself,  because  your  constitution  has  broken  down.  It  is 
a  plain  admission  that  revolution  is  afoot  and  can  only  be 
met  by  martial  law.  The  functions  of  the  Viceroy  are 
merged  thereby  into  those  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
I  am  asking  you  to  give  India  a  constitution  winch  will  not 
break  down,  because  it  is  one  through  which  government 
can  govern  without  re-^ort  to  arms.  I  urge  it  because  any 
resort  to  arms  in  India  disturbs  for  the  time  being  and  for 
long  afterwards  the  atmosphere  in  which  alone  the  delicate 
plant  of  self-government  can  grow.  Vou  have  the  warning 
of  Ireland  at  your  doors, 

§  1.5.  The  issue  has  ix-en  jiut  wquareiy  in  the  evidence 
before  you.  Lord  !>lington  asked  Mr.  Banerjea  :  '  I  suppose 
you  woidd  qualify  the  word  "  bare  "  by  making  it  an 
effective  majority  !  '  ^  The  answer  was  'No.  That  is  to 
say.  it  ought  not  to  be  such  a  majority  as  would  in  any  case 
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give  the  governor  a  majority.  It  would  be  a  bare  majority 
which  would  enable  the  governor  to  pass  only  such  measures  as 
were  acceptabh'.  Then  on  page  234,  column  1,  Mr.  Sastri 
remarks  :  '  In  the  Grand  Committee  under  the  Joint  Report 
the  elected  members  and  the  nominated  non-official  members 
together  would  still  be  in  a  very  considerable  majority  over 
the  official  members,  and  therefore,  there  is  preserved  this 
right— it  may  be  academic  to  a  large  extent — but  a  legal 
right  of  refusing  government  measures  as  presented  to  us 
in  the  grand  committee.'  But  whether  tlus  legal  right  is 
really  academic  may  be  judged  from  the  answer  given  by 
Mr.  Samarth  to  Mr.  Bennett :  ^  '  Is  it  still  the  case  in  India 
that  legislators  who  have  been  nominated  by  the  govern- 
ment ore  under  the  impression,  many  of  them,  that  it  is 
thdr  duty  to  go  with  the  government  always  and  vote  with 
them  ?  '     Mr.  Samarth's  answer  was  '  No  '. 

§  16.  I  leave  aside  the  opinion  of  British  officials  on  this 
subject  and  turn  to  the  evidence  of  Lord  Carmichael,  the 
most  popular  governor  who  has  ever  ruled  an  Indian  pro- 
vince. When  Mr.  Montagu  asked  him  :  *  'Do  you  think 
that  in  a  province  it  is  wise  or  necessary  to  give  to  the 
governor  an  absolute  right  to  pass  a  law,  which  not  even  one 
of  the  non-official  membera  of  his  legislative  council  will 
support  ?  '  Lord  Carmichael  replied  :  '  Yes,  I  think  it  is, 
becaose  if  he  is  a  man  who  would  do  it  wrongly,  he  ought 
not  to  be  there  '. 

§  17.  Here  Lord  Carmichael  touches  on  a  point  which 
deserves  the  careful  attention  of  this  Committee.  In 
another  part  of  his  evidence  he  argues  that  all  governors 
of  major  provinces  should  be  brought  from  oatside.  I  agree 
with  him.  I  also  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  great  experiment  will  largely  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  governors  who  can  be  found  to 
serve.  To  me  it  seems  that  s  man  so  qualified  would  have 
the  political  insight  to  say  to  a  Secretary  of  State  :  '  If  you 
ask  me  to  make  myself  responsible  to  you  for  the  reserved 
functions,  I  most  be  the  final  judge,  until  you  recall  me,  of 
the  legislation  required  to  give  me  the  power  to  discha^e 
them  '.  I  think  he  would  say  with  Lord  Carmichael :  '  If 
you  do  not  think  me  a  fit  judge  of  those  powers  don't  appcmit 
me.  At  any  rate,  I  will  not  accept  the  appointment  without 
them.'  On  similar  grounds  Comwallis  refused  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor-General  in  1786,  and  Parhament  had  to 
give  him  the  necessary  powers  before  he  would  accept  office. 
1  q.  2696.  »  q.  5796. 
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He  bad  the  insight  to  see  that  the  root  of  Hastings'  trouble 
was  not  an  excess  of  power,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  driven 
to  intrigue  by  division  of  authority.  As  Lord  Carmichael 
says  of  the  grand  committee  :  '  I  do  not  like  it  altogether, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  do  not  like  it  is  that  I  think 
it  will  help  to  increase  the  risk  of  political  intrigue  '.^ 

g  18.  The  one  clear  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  is 
indicated  in  the  able  evidence  given  by  Mr,  Aiyar.  Inde- 
pendent testimony  coming  from  this  quarter  is  so  im- 
portant that  I  propose  to  quote  it  at  length.  Mr.  Aiyar 
says ; ■ 

'  I  would  oppose  the  institution  of  grand  committees, 
especially  in  view  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  which  proceed  on  the  erroneous  basis  of  the 
absence  of  independent  pohtical  thought,  and  on  the 
assumption  that  every  elected  member  must  vote  against 
the  government.  The  disadvantage  of  the  official  bloc  has 
been  perpetuated,  and  smaller  bodies  than  even  the  preaent 
councils  are  brought  into  existence.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  grand  committee  afiords  scope  for  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  the  elected  member,  but  this  process  can  take  place 
in  the  council  itself  without  a  reduplication  of  machinery. 
The  grand  committee  may  be  aboUshed,  and  the  governor 
may  asume  responsibility  for  cases  needing  afSrmative 
legislation,  subject  to  sanction  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  or  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  inevitable 
review  of  policy  by  the  select  committee  and  commission.' 

The  Committee  will  note  that  Mr.  Aiyar  was  speaking 
as  Vice-President  of  the  AU-India  Home  Rule  League  and 
that  he  says  this  in  his  written  answer  to  replies.  In  oral 
examination  he  steadily  and  repeatedly  reinforced  his  view.' 

'  If  the  governor  has  made  up  his  mind  that  a  particular 
coui3e  is  possible,  there  is  no  necessity  for  creating  a  chamber 
which  is  merely  bringing  into  operation  what  his  idea  is, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  argument  which  v/as 
advanced  in  regard  to  this  matter — ^namely,  the  utility  of 
a  full  discussion  before  the  council,  woidd  apply  equally  well 
when  I  say  that  the  conditions  of  the  case  may  be  met  by 
the  discussion  in  the  legislative  council  and  the  governor 
taking  action  after  such  discussion.  Why  import  a  second 
chamber,  especially  of  the  composition  suggested  by  the 
Government  of  India,  if  all  that  it  means  is  that  the  govern- 
ment must  have  its  way  'i  Let  the  governor  say  so  and  have 
done  with  it.' 

'  <].  5921.  '  P-  88,  oolumn  t.  *  p.  91,  colanuta  1  and  2. 
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When  Mr.  Bennett  asked  him  : '  '  Would  a  grand  com- 
mittee reduce  the  disfavour  with  which  the  action  of  the 
government  was  received  ?  '  Mr.  Aiyar  replied  :  '  I  am 
afraid  not,  aa  it  is  sought  to  be  constituted.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  give  rise  to  factious  spirits  in  the  council  tending 
to  create  two  sets  of  people,  one  of  whom  would  be  termed  the 
favoured  of  the  government,  who  are  in  favour  of  its  policy, 
and  the  other  being  the  constituent  opponents.' 

Tackled  once  more  on  the  subject  next  day  by  Lord  Sinha 
and  Lord'Midleton,  he  resolutely  maintained  his  position. 
Mr.  Banerjea  also  says  that  if  Indian  members  are  not  given 
the  power  to  control  legislation  on  reserved  subjects  he 
would  prefer  the  responsibUity  to  rest  with  the  governor 
outright.*  In  para.  34  of  his  minute  of  dissent,  dated 
March  6,  I9I9,  Sir  Sankaran  Nair  endorses  the  spirit  of  this 
view. 

§  19.  The  views  of  Mr.  Aiyar  are  confirmed  by  the  great 
authority  of  Lord  Carmichael.  When  the  Chairman  said 
to  him  : '  'I  think  this  is  a  most  important  point.  With 
your  experience  will  you  tell  aa  how  you  see  the  position  of 
the  governor  under  the  proposed  scheme  1  '  Lord  Car* 
michael  replied : 

'  I  think  it  would  be  a  much  more  difScult  position, 
I  admit,  and  I  think  he  would  have  to  exercise  his  own 
responsibility  more  than  he  does  at  present.  He  would  not 
rely  as  much  on  his  advisers,  because  after  all  the  governor 
has  very  great  powers  at  the  present  time  if  necessary,  and 
I  think  he  would  have  to  exercise  his  powers  more  in  future 
than  he  does  at  present.  I  am  not  at  all  enamotired  of  the 
system  as  proposed  of  the  grand  committee  ;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that,  if  not  at  once,  very  soon,  Indians  will  begin 
to  think  they  see  through  it.  It  is  rather  taking  a  responsi- 
bility off  the  governor  and  putting  it  on  other  people,  who 
are  not  perhaps  as  fitted  to  take  the  responsibility  as  the 
governor  is.  I  do  think  that  in  India — and,  mind  you,  I  have 
been  a  governor  in  Australia  also— though  you  may  say  the 
things  are  perfectly  different — ^I  do  think  that  in  India,  just 
because  the  Indians  have  not  had  so  much  responsibihty 
themselves,  they  are  prepared  to  see  a  governor  doing 
what  they  do  not  like  and  to  think  that  very  likely  he  is 
right  to  an  extent  which  certainly  the  Australians  would 
not  be.' 

Of  the  grand  committee  he  says  *  that  '  the  governor  is 
not  the  least  certain  of  the  nominated  members.    It  seems 

»  q.  1554.  '  qq.  1105,  1106.  »  q.  5689.  *  q.  5692. 
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to  me  it  is  juBt  on  the  most  dangerous  occasions  when  the 
governor  would  be  in  his  weakest  position  there.'  In  reply 
to  the  Chairman  he  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  position  of  the 
governor  he  would  not  feel  himself  sufficiently  equipped  for 
the  fulfilment,  in  every  case,  of  the  responsibility  which 
Parliament  continues  to  lay  upon  him.  It  should  be  left 
to  the  governor  to  discharge  that  responsibiUty.  '  Let  him 
do  it  off  his  own  bat.'  The  plan  of  the  scheme,  he  feels,  is  to 
conceal  the  responsibility,  not  to  give  him  full  power  to 
exercise  it.  '  I  do  not  thinJi:  we  should  conceal  the  responsi- 
bility.'^ It  is  needless  to  quote  further  the  evidence  in 
which  this  important  witness  continues  to  enforce  his 
position. 

§  20.  Whenever  one  broaches  these  views,  as  I  have  done 
many  a  time  in  India,  to  my  official  friends,  they  always 
replied  :  '  Do  you  mean  we  should  revert  to  government 
by  ordinance  ?  And  they  seemed  to  think  that  I  had  gone 
out  of  my  mind.  I  cannot  recall  a  single  official  who  thought 
such  a  thing  could  be  faced.'  The  Government  of  India  see 
clearly  enough  that  the  grand  committees  as  at  present 
designed  will  lead  to  a  deadlock.  But  they  cling  to  the 
idea  of  having  enough  officials  subject  to  secret  orders  to 
vote  the  Indian  members  down.  So  long  ago  as  1841 
Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis  uttered  a  prophetic  warning 
against  the  danger  of  mocking  a  dependency  with  the 
semblance  of  parliaments,  when  responsibility  cannot  be 
conceded.  But  after- generations,  deaf  to  this  warning, 
created  legislatures  which  they  dared  not  trust  with  the 
power  of  decison,  securing  the  executive  by  a  troop  of 
official  members  voting  under  its  secret  orders.  We  talk 
of  our  influence  on  the  East ;  but  one  sometimes  wonders 
whether  the  East  has  not  a  profounder  influence  on  us. 
Our  system  in  India  is  overgrown  with  a  tangle  of  make- 
believe,  and  I  hope  Parliament  will  tear  it  down.  If,  as 
Englishmen  believe,  they  are  of  all  men  the  simplest  and 
most  honest,  then  let  them  realise  that  the  true  gifts  they 
have  for  India  are  those  drawn  from  their  own  store. 
Mr.  Aiyar  tells  you  that  so  long  as  you  retain  an  element  of 
autocracy  in  your  government  of  India,  she  prefers  that 
element  to  appear  as  such.  It  is  the  only  government  she 
has  ever  known.  Do  not  cover  it  with  a  veneer  of  popular 
institutions  too  thin  to  deceive  a  child.  If  you  want  to  make 
men  in  India  give  them  verities  and  not  shams. 

>  q.  6698. 

*  See  Report  of  Joint  Select  Comniittee,  $  7,  clause  11, 
*»«  Mm 
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§21.  Lord  Oarmichael  refused  to  be  scared  by  this 
terrible  word  '  ordinance  '.^  Now  why  is  this  word  so  useful 
as  a  weapon  againat  the  advocates  of  direct  methods  ? 
The  real  reason  is  that  '  ordinance  '  has  so  far  stood  for 
decrees  suddenly  imposed  without  previous  discussion  in 
detail.  Mr.  Montagu  asked  Sir  William  Meyer :  *  '  What 
about  an  ordinance  as  contrasted  with  that  form  of  legisla- 
tion ?  '  Sir  William  replied  :  '  There  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  ;  an  ordinance  is  an  autocratic  Act  of  the  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  necessary  discussion  on  it,  whereas  in 
the  Council  of  State  a  Bill  will  be  put  forward,  there  will  be 
a  select  committee,  there  will  he  discussion  and  debate 
and  amendments,  and  very  often,  as  happens  at  present, 
the  government  may  find  that  it  is  advisable  to  accept  some 
of  the  amendments.  That  would  not  arise  at  all  in  the  case 
of  ordinances.'  As  the  Joint  Report  itself  says'  the  power 
of  ordinance  '  merely  provides  a  means  of  issuing  c^rees 
after  private  discussion  in  the  executive  council,  ana  without 
opportunities  for  public  debate  or  criticism  '.  Exactly. 
The  odium  raised  by  the  word  is  mainly  due  to  a  very 
natural  distrust  of  edicts  issued  without  any  previous  discus- 
sion in  public.  It  was  Lord  Dalhousie  who  saw  the  mischief 
of  such  a  practice  and  put  an  end  to  it  except  for  rare  and 
pressing  occasions.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment  what 
happens  at  present  when  government  has  to  pass  unpopular 
measures.  OfBcials  may  neither  speak  nor  vote  except  in 
accordance  with  the  government  orders,  but  when  the 
governor  has  made  up  his  mind  that  a  Bill  must  be  carried 
or  that  some  amendment  designed  to  emasculate  it  must  be 
rejected,  secret  orders,  which  are  no  secret,  are  given  by 
him  to  official  members  to  vote  it  down.  It  is  a  humiliating 
sight  to  see  the  mechanical  way  in  which  the  hands  of  the 
official^  go  up,  when  the  division  is  called,  and  the  solemn 
parade  which  is  made  of  counting  them.  The  governor 
might  just  as  well  count  his  own  fingers,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
hazards  of  fever  and  dysentery.  In  the  plan  before  you  in 
the  Bill  your  margin  of  safety  in  matters  aSecting  the  peace 
of  India  will  often  depend  on  the  reading  of  a  clinical  thermo- 
meter. 

§  22.  There  are  times  when  one  knows,  and  the  Indian 
members  know,  that  government  divisions  would  not  be 
won  if  officials  were  free  to  speak  and  vote.  What  firm 
foundation  can  any  system  of  government  find  in  a  hoUow 
pretence  like  this  ?  To  an  outsider  the  thing  is  a  degradation 
'  q.  S789.  »  q.  6902.  ■  Joint  Report,  {  276. 
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of  highly  intelligent  officials  in  the  presence  of  their  Indian 
colleagues.  But  this  prostitution  of  popular  government  has 
one  really  poisonous  effect.  Year  after  year  British  ofBcials 
are  paraded  in  public  as  a  political  party  in  opposition  to 
Indian  Nationalism.  The  bitter  antagonism  developed 
between  the  British  services  and  educated  Indians  in  the 
last  decade  is,  I  believe,  as  much  due  to  this  cause  as  to  any 
other.  Those  who  grow  up  with  a  sham  and  get  used  to  it 
become  blind  to  the  mischief  it  works.  How  the  authors 
of  the  Joint  Keport  could  have  written  sections  86  and  87 
and  then  advocate  a  continuance  of  this  practice  on  the 
grand  committees  and  the  council  of  state  passes  my 
understanding.^ 

§  23.  The  point  ia  that  the  governor  now  gets  his  way, 
and,  under  the  Bill,  is  to  get  his  way  when  he  can,  only  by 
secret  orders  to  ofBcial  voters.  If  Parliament  decides  that 
there  are  matters  in  which  he  as  their  a^^ent  must  get  his 
way,  why  should  he  not  do  it  as  Mr.  Aiyar  and  Lord  Car- 
michael  suggest,  by  issuing  his  orders  openly  and  directly  'i 
The  principle  is  perfectly  plain  and  easy  of  application  in 
practical  procedure.  When  a  Bill  is  moved,  let  a  motion 
that  it  be  not  read  a  second  time  be  prefaced  by  the  words, 
'  That  the  governor  be  requested  '.  Let  all  amendments  be 
prefaced  by  the  same  words.  Then  when  the  governor  has 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  carry  his  measure  or  that  be 
cannot  accept  an  amendment  which  has  been  voted  by  the 
council,  let  him  say  outright  that  he  cannot  accept  the 
request,  and  put  his  reasons  on  record. 

§  24.  It  must  be  realized  that  the  system  here  advocated 
aa  applicable  to  legislation  on  reserved  siibjects  is  simply 
that  which  already  obtains  on  supply,  and  which,  under  the 
BUI,  is  still  to  be  applied  to  votes  on  the  estimates  on  reserved 
subjects.  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  system  imder  which 
the  vote  of  the  legislative  council  is  to  be  taken  on  the 
estimates,  and  the  governor  is  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
saying  whether  he  accepts  the  vote  or  not.*  The  principle 
is  just  the  same  whether  it  is  applied  to  money  Bills  or  to 
ordinary  legislative  measures.  The  whole  situation  is  cleared 
by  this  honest  procedure.  In  the  first  place,  the  Indian 
members  are  not  forced  into  artificial  solidarity  by  the 
presence  of  a  phalanx  of  European  voters.  Genuine  divisions 
of  opinion  have  a  far  better  chance  of  coming  to  the  surface 
and  of  being  heard.  The  governor  has  therefore  a  far  better 
*  See  Report  of  Joint  Select  Committee,  g  7,  olaaM  6. 
'  Ibid.,  f7,  olauM  11. 
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means  of  knowing  what  genuine  Indian  opinion  is  before 
he  makes  up  his  mind.  The  procedure  meets  the  objections 
which  the  word  '  ordinance  '  is  used  to  raise.  Legislation 
will  be  discussed  as  fully  and  in  as  much  detail  as  at  present, 
and  with  greater  freedom. 

In  the  second  place,  the  opinion  of  the  Indian  majority 
comes  upon  record.  Their  responsibility  for  seeing  that  it 
is  placed  before  government  is  properly  (^scharged  ;  thirdly, 
the  governor's  responsibility  for  final  decision  is  plainly 
shown  and  made  to  rest  where  it  ought  to  rest.  By  the 
governor  I  do  not  here  mean  the  governor -in-council. 
I  agree  with  Lord  Carmichael  that  under  the  new  scheme  his 
personal  authority  should  be  much  more,  marked.  After 
listening  to  his  official  advisers  the  final  responsibility  of 
legislative  decisions  should  rest  upon  him.  He  can  be 
recalled.  You  cannot  easily  dismiss  a  whole  executive 
council. 

Fourthly,  you  get  rid  of  the  official  phalanx  of  voters  once 
for  all.  At  the  same  time,  the  government  is  left  with  perfect 
elasticity  as  to  ofiicial  speakers.  It  can  call  to  the  council 
the  officials  best  qualified  to  enlighten  it  on  the  measure 
before  it.  The  saving  of  the  time  of  busy  British  officials  is 
itself  an  important  economy.  Moreover,  when  officials  are 
publicly  attacked,  it  would  often  be  much  more  satisfactory 
to  every  one  if  they  came  to  the  council  to  defend  themselves. 
Finally,  by  this  straightforward  method  you  avoid  all 
the  ingenious  complications  of  the  grand  committee  with 
its  phalanx  of  official  voters,  and  the  atmosphere  of  intrigue 
in  which  the  governor  will  be  involved  when  he  is  endeavour- 
ing to  pack  it  with  Indian  members  who  can  be  trusted,  as 
he  hopes,  to  save  his  face.^ 

§  25.  The  Committee  will  now  readily  understand  why 
I  endorse  the  view  advanced  by  nearly  all  witnesses  from 
India,  that  in  all  the  larger  provinces  the  governors  should 
be  taken  from  outside  the  service.  India  is  full  of  historical 
survivals  which  are  mere  anacronisms.  I  fail  to  see  any 
practical  reason  for  maintaining  the  present  contrast  between 
the  simplicity  of  government  establishments  in  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  Punjab  and  the  semi-viceregal  pomp 
with  which  they  are  surrounded  in  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay.  I  should  like  to  see  some  mean  found  between 
the  two,  but  to  have  them  all  put  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
in  respect  of  emoluments,  ceremony,  and  everything  elee. 
After  all,  the  governor  of  the  United  Provinces  rules' more 
'  >Soe  Report  of  Joint  Select  Committee,  §  7,  clauses  13  and  26,. 
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than  twice  as  many  people  as  the  governor  of  Bombay. 
But  an  end  should  be  put  once  for  all  to  an  ides 
which  undoubtedly  exists  that  governors  are  occasionally 
chosen,  not  for  their  fitness  to  rule  an  Indian  province, 
but  because  they  are  not  wanted  in  England.  Such  appoint- 
ments, if  made,  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  subordination 
of  Indian  to  British  interests  on  the  part  of  the  government 
which  makes  them.  India  should  not  be  the  lumber-room 
of  English  political  society. 

§  26.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  experienced  Dominion 
statesmen  included  in  these  appointments,  for  they  have 
what  British  politicians  have  not — experience  of  provincial 
self-government, 

§  27,  I  am  not  shutting  my  eyes  to  the  effect  on  the 
Service  of  depriving  its  members  of  the  principal  prizes  to 
which  they  have  Jooked.  I  think  it  may  have  a  most 
serious  effect  on  recruitment  if  great  conspicuous  figures  like 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  and  Sir  Anthony  Maedonnell 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Commonwealth  cannot,  more- 
over, afford  to  place  men  of  this  calibre  on  the  shelf  at  fifty. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Dominion  governments  in 
Imperial  Conference  should  be  asked  to  approve  of  the 
principle  of  opening  existing  governorships  to  them.  And 
when  an  Indian  civilian  has  served  a  successful  term  as  the 
constitutional  governor  of  New  Zealand  or  of  an  Australian 
State,  I  should  like  to  see  him  regarded  as  eligible  for  an 
Indian  governorship.  Such  an  experience  will  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  outlook  of  an  Indian  civilian,  and  with  it 
I  should  say  he  would  make  an  Indian  governor  of  the  most 
valuable  type.  He  will  certainly  be  more  useful  on  the 
Government  of  India. 

§  28.  Certain  details  of  procedure  remain  to  be  sketched. 
I  have  already  suggested  that  the  body  of  legislators  when 
dealing  with  reserved  subjects  should  be  called  the '  legislative 
council ',  and  when  dealing  with  transferred  subjects  the 
'  provincial  assembly '.  I  have  also  said  that  I  should  like 
to  see  the  assembly  elect  its  own  speaker.  I  should  like  it  to 
frame  its  own  standing  orders,  subject  to  the  governor's 
approval.  I  do  not  think  the  governor  should  enter  it  except 
to  open  it  and  on  special  occasions.  Members  of  the  execu- 
tive council  might  have  the  right  to  call  officials  into  its 
councils  at  their  own  discretion. 

§  29.  I  should  like  to  see  the  governor  nominate  the 
fittest  person  he  can  find,  whetlier  inside  or  outside  the 
legislative  council,  to  preside  over  it.    He  himself  should  have 
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a  seat  apart,  from  which  he  can  constantly  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  a  rule  taking  the  chair  only  to  announce  when  he 
cannot  accept  a  resolution.  He  would  thus  be  kept  so  far 
as  possible  outside  the  area  of  controveray,  entering  the 
scene  only  in  a  rather  solemn  way  to  discbarge  his  responsi- 
bility of  final  decision  against  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
Measures  within  the  scope  of  reserved  or  mixed  subjects 
should  begin  with  the  words  '  Be  it  enacted  by  the  governor  ', 
those  on  transferred  subjects  '  Be  it  enacted  by  the  governor 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  provincial  assembly'.  India^is 
will  thus  know  whose  fiat  they  are  obeying  in  each  case. 

§30.  On  the  kindred  matter  of  the  joint  or  separate  purse, 
•I  will  here  quote  what  I  wrote  to  the  Drafting  Committee  : 

'  Nowhere  is  this  maxim  (beware  the  pitfall  of  concur- 
rent jurisdiction)  more  important  than  in  the  sphere  of 
revenue,  for  defects  of  government  have  a  way  of  revealing 
themselves  in  terms  of  finance.  Where 'you  have  two  col- 
lateral authorities  it  is  vital  to  define  their  several  responsi- 
bilities, and  it  is  largely  by  distinguishing  their  respective 
resources  that  this  definition  is  achieved.  If  limited  func- 
tions are  assigned  to  an  authority  with  a  separate  main- 
spring, it  is  of  vital  importance  to  see  that  the  r^ources 
upon  which  that  authority  can  draw  are  limited  with  equal 
or  even  with  greater  accuracy.  And  this  is  of  can^al 
importance  where  the  mainspring  is  electoral,  and  especially 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  authority  to  which  all  other  powers 
and  resources  are  reserved  is  not  also  responsible  to  an 
electorate.  The  whole  art  of  responsible  government  is 
achieved  by  the  hard  process  of  learning  that  you  cannot  have 
the  moon  by  crying  for  it,  that  the  ends  you  desire  must  be 
accommodated  to  your  means.  Nowhere  can  this  hard 
lesson  be  learned  so  pointedly  or  so  quickly  as  in  the  field  of 
finance.  What  would  happen  indeed  if  no  definite  resources 
were  assigned  to  municipfu  or  district  councils,  and  if  they 
and  their  electorates  were  left  to  feel  that  their  annuaJ 
programme  was  only  limited  by  what  they  could  squeeze 
out  of  the  general  government  ?  The  main  value  of  the 
system,  as  a  school  of  responsible  government,  lies  in  its 
efficacy  in  making  the  municipal  electorates  see  that  their 
programme  of  public  services  must  depend  on  the  sacrifice 
they  are  prepared  to  make  in  their  private  resources. 

§  31,  '  In  passing,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  those 
who  denounce  dyarehy  as  impossible  usually  advise  as  an 
alternative  the  complete  responsibility  of  municipal  and 
district  councilB.'  They  overlook  the  fact  that  this  is  itself 
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an  example  of  dyarohy  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  case  of 
municipal  and  disixict  councils  the  problem  has  been  solved 
by  a  method  welt  known  in  India  as  settlement,  an  example 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  so-called  contracts  made  in 
1914  between  those  bodies  and  the  government  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  term  and  the  method  by  which 
they  are  made  are  aUke  drawn  from  the  experience  gained 
in  .distinguishing  the  resources  ^signed  to  the  provinces 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  Government  of  India  on  the 
other.  The  origin  and  evolution  of  these  quasi-permanent 
settlements  between  the  Indian  and  provincial  governments 
is  described  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Joint  Report.  Up  to 
1861  all  revenues  whatsoever  were  credited  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  That  Government  doled  out  what  it  chose 
to  the  provinces.  The  provinces  wrung  what  they  could 
from  the  Government  of  India.  We  are  told  on  the  con- 
temporary authority  of  Sir  Richard  Strachey  that  'the  distri- 
bution of  the  public  income  degenerated  into  something  like 
a  scramble  in  which  the  most  violent  had  the  advantage, 
with  Very  little  attention  to  reason.  As  local  economy 
brought  no  local  advantage,  the  stimulus  to  avoid  waste  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum  '.^  The  ofBcers  who  scrambled  and 
showed  violent  unreason  and  so  little  zeal  to  avoid  waste 
when  placed  in  this  position  were  all  the  highly  trained  and 
educated  British  subordinates  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Yet  that  is  tlie  very  position  in  which  the  Report  now  pro- 
poses to  place  the  executive  councillors  and  ministries,  the 
one  meumy  European  and  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  other  Indian  amateurs  in  government 
responsible  to  an  Indian  electorate.  The  rich  experience  of 
India  in  the  need  for  and  methods  of  making  such  quasi- 
permanent  settlements  is  set  aside.  The  functions  assigned 
to  the  ministries  are  to  be  determined  on  the  advice  of 
commissions  directly  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  to  be 
revised  from  time  to  time  by  the  same  machinery.  But  not 
so  the  resources  to  be  assigned  to  them.  Those  are  to  be 
left  to  en  annual  scramble  between  the  executive  council 
and  the  ministers  which  must  develop  into  an  open  conflict 
with  the  legislative  council,  a  conflict  which  can  only  be 
resolved  by  the  personal  fiat  of  the  governor.  But  the 
governor  will  already  be  identified  with  the  apportionment 
framed  by  the  executive  council.  It  is  no  rash  prediction 
that  under  this  system  every  governor  will  have  every  year 
to  use  Ms  extraordinary  powers  to  overrule  not  only  the 
>  Joint  Report,  j  105. 
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ministera  but  also  the  legislative  council.  He  is  placed 
ifi  the  cruel  position  of  having  to  decide  onoe  a  year  an 
ieaue  to  which  be  is  a  party,  in  a  manner  which  toaobes 
popular  feeling  at  its  most  delicate  point.  Every  year 
his  justice  will  be  impugned.  He  will  be  made  the 
target  of  public  ezecraUon  in  the  legislature,  on  the 
platform,  and  in  the  press.  This  does  not  matter  to  a 
periodic  oommisfflon  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
liiey  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  division  of  the 
revenues,  and  no  permanent  authority  to  be  weakened  by 
personal  attacks. 

§  32.  'A  more  potent  device  for  embroiling  the  two 
authoritiee  with  each  other,  or  for  antagoniidng  the  British 
Government  and  the  Indian  electorate,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  But  an  even  worse  feature  of  the  system  is  its 
tendency  to  distract  ministers,  legislators,  and  the  electorate 
from  the  business  of  self-taxation.  Their  energies  will  be 
directed  to  squeezing  the  governor  and  his  executive  council. 
The  proposal  is  one  which  puts  a  premium  on  leaders  with 
a  genius  for  baiting  the  officials.  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  affirming,  that  Indian  elector- 
ates, legislators,  and  ministers  will  not  begin  to  learn  the 
elements  of  responsible  government  until  they  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  taxing  themselves. 

§  33.  '  The  arguments  in  paragraph  256  against  tbc 
obvious  expedient  of  periodic  settlements  framed  by  an 
authority  independent  of  both  parties  are  perhaps  the  least 
convincing  in  the  whole  Report.  Strangely  enough,  it 
admits  that  '  the  transferred  services  are  generally  those 
which  stand  in  greater  need  of  development  '.^  The  converse 
must  therefore  be  true,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  say  from 
experience  what  proportion  of  the  existing  revenue  should 
be  allocated  to  the  reserved  subjects.  The  problem  preeentfi 
no  greater  difficulties  than  those  which  had  to  be  faced  in 
framing  the  existing  quasi-permanent  settlements  between 
the  provinces  and  the  Government  of  India.  To  effect  a  final 
and  complete  separation  between  Indian  and  provincial 
finance  as  proposed  in  the  Report  is  a  far  more  formidable 
task  than  to  make  periodic  divisions  of  revenue  correlative 
to  the  reserved  and  transferred  powers.  In  section  210  it 
is  contemplated  that  certain  sources  of  new  taxation  must 
be  appropriated  to  the  provinces.  These  should,  of  course, 
be  divided  between  the  executive  council  and  the  ministry. 
Both  executives  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  cannot 
>  Joint  Report,  S  256. 
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exceed  their  fixed  assignments  without  having  to  face  the 
ordeal  of  proposing  new  taxation. 

§  34.  '  For  reasons  which  are  not  touched  upon  in  thie 
Report,  the  want  of  elasticity  in  proviBoial  revenue  in 
regions  where  the  permanent  settlement  does  not  obtain  is, 
I  believe,  greatly  exa^erated.  In  1812  90  per  cent,  of  the 
unearned  increment  accrued  to  the  state.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  century  the  proportion  of  the  unearned  inclement 
collected  by  the  state  has  been  steadUy  reduced  until  it  is 
now  less  than  60  per  cent. 

'  But  this  is  not  all.  Where  the  produce  of  the  land  has 
increaeed  since  the  last  settlement  by  more  than  a  certain 
percentage,  the  settlement  ofGceis  are  instructed  by  the 
revenue  department  of  the  Government  of  India  to  cut 
their  assessment  down  to  a  certain  figure.  I  was  aasiired 
by  one  settlement  officer  that,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
this  department,  he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  lakhs  of  revenue 
which  would  have  accrued  to  the  state  had  he  been  free  to 
place  a  full  and  fair  valuation  on  the  land. 

'The  amount  of  revenue  which  would  otherwise  have 
accrued  to  the  state  has  thus  been  reduced  by  the  revenue 
department  of  the  Government  of  India  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  the  proportion  of  the  net  assets  collected 
has  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  from  90  per  cent,  to  less 
than  50  per  cent.  In  the  second  place,  where  the  increase 
in  value  has  been  exceptionally  rapid  it  has  been  written 
down  in  the  books  of  the  government.  The  annual  loss  to 
the  public  revenues  must  have  amounted  to  very  many 
crores  of  rupees.  I  doubt  whether  the  benefit  has  in  any 
sensible  degree  accrued  to  the  classes  who  actually  cultivate 
the  land.  Broadly  speaking,  it  has  gone  to  swell  the  rentier 
class  of  non-producers.  In  the  ryotwari  districts  tiw  pro- 
duce of  the  land  is  in  theory  divided  between  the  cultivator 
and  the  state.  The  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  revenue 
taken  by  the  state  has  been  so  great  that  the  former  ryot 
has  in  many  cases  been  able  to  sublet  hia  holding  to  anotoer 
cultivator,  the  rent  sufficing  to  support  him  in  idleness  after 
he  has  paid  the  amount  due  to  the  treasury.  In  Madras 
I  am  told  these  ryotwari  tenures  are  freely  purchased  as 
investments  by  vakils,  banias,  and  men  of  means  who  have 
no  idea  of  ctutivating  the  land  themselves.  They  freely 
change  bands  in  the  property  market.  In  so  far  as  this 
happens,  the  intention  of  the  ryotwari  system,  as  devised  by 
Munro,  is  defeated.  Through  the  steady  and  progressive 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  revenue  collected  by  the  state. 
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a  middleman,  revenue  collector,  or  landlord  indistinguishable 
in  practice  from  the  zamindar,  has  slipped  in  between  the 
oultivator  and  the  treasury.  The  system  of  ryotwari  is, 
in  fact,  degenerating  into  that  of  zamindori. 

'  In  reading  the  minutes  of  the  revenue  department  of 
the  Government  of  India,  one  gets  the  impression  that  its 
chief  concern  is  to  keep  down  the  revenue.  The  reason  lies 
in  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  alien  rulers  of  their  own 
weakness  in  governing  a  people  even  so  submissive  as  those 
of  India.  As  Lord  Cromer  said,-  such  a  system  can  only 
maintain  itself  at  all  by  providing  government  on  the  cheapest 
possible  terms.  Hence  the  policyof  keepingdown  the  revenue 
coUeoted  from  land  to  the  lowest  possible  limits  has  become 
the  fixed  tradition  of  the  revenue  department. 

§  36.  '  These  vast  remissions  of  revenue  have  not  been 
made  by  Parliament.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  successive  reductions  were  actually  ordered  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  after  full  consideration  in  executive 
.  council  by  the  Government  of  India.  One  would  scarcely 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  pressure  on  settlement  officers 
to  keep  down  the  valuations  originated  only  in  minutes 
from  the  revenue  department.  But  certain  it  is  that  they 
have  not  been  made  tiy  any  legislature,  nor  as  the  result  of 
any  discussion  in  open  debate.  In  this  matter  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  with  or  without  direct  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  has  acted  in  its  capacity  as  the  ultimate  landlord 
of  all  British  India  which  is  not  permanently  settled,  and 
also  as  a  landlord  of  the  moat  indulgent  kind.  These  vast 
remissions  of  revenue  have  been  made  by  virtue  of  orders 
issued  in  the  privacy  of  the  revenue  department  of  the  central 
government. 

§  36.  '  The  signatories  to  the  Report  advise  that  the  whole 
proceeds  of  the  land  revenue  should  now  be  transferred  to 
the  provincial  governments.  In  examining  the  arguments 
against  this  course,  they  say  :  We  are  told  that  in  the  days 
of  dawning  popular  government  in  the  provinces,  it  would 
be  well  that  the  provincial  government  should  be  able  to  fall 
back  on  the  suppori;  of  the  Government  of  India  (as,  if  the 
heads  were  still  divided,  it  would  be  able  to  do)  when  its 
land  revenue  policy  was  attacked.  But  it  is  just  because 
divided  heads  are  not  regarded  as  merely  a  financial  expe- 
dient, but  are,  and  so  long  as  they  survive,  will  be,  viewed 
as  a  means  of  going  behind  the  provincial  government 
to  the  Government  of  India,  that  we  feel  sure  that  they 
should  be  abolished.     We  propose,  therefore,  to  make  land 
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revenue,  together  with  irrigation,  whotely  provincial 
receipts.^ 

'  from  these  worde  the  intention  must  be  understood 
to  be  that  in  future  the  revenue  department  of  the  Grovem- 
raent  of  India,  which  hcis  hitherto  dictated  the  laud-revenue 
policy  of  the  provinces,  will,  in  future,  have  nothing  to  aay 
to  it.  With  this  conclusion  I  broadly  i^ree,  but  the  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  is  scarcely  equal  to  its  gravity.  There 
is  vastly  more  in  the  land-revenue  policy  of  India  than  the 
mere  collection  of  money,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
main  issues  involved  should  have  been  set  out.  It  is  the 
standing  defect  of  official  papers  in  India  that  they  are 
written  by  experts  for  experts,  who  are  presumed  by  the 
writers  to  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  with 
all  its  implications.  They  resemble  financial  disquisitions 
written  for  bankers  by  bankers.  The  great  merit  in  this 
Report  is  that  bo  little  previous  knowledge  is  required  in 
the  readers.  But  the  passage  under  discussion  is  an  excep- 
tion, and  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  its  authors  quite  faced  the 
issues  for  themselves.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  raise  a  few 
questions  which  suggest  themselves  to  one  with  a  cursory 
knowledge  of  this  most  technical  subject. 

§  37.  '  To  begin  with,  are  there  no  limits  to  the  devolu- 
tion of  authority  which  can  be  delegated  to  provincial 
governments  in  the  matter  of  land  revenue  'i  The  devolution 
proposed  is,  of  course,  to  the  govemor-in-coimcil  of  the 
province,  and  not  to  the  new  popular  governments,  and  the 
control  of  the  land  revenues  is  presumably  one  of  the  last 
functions  which  would  be  transferred  to  elective  authorities. 
But  is  the  govemor-in-council  to  have  power  to  commit  his 
province  to  the  permanent  settlement  ?  We  have  only  to 
look  at  Bengal  to  see  how  disastrous  the  step  would  be,  not 
merely  on  financial  grounds,  but  still  more  to  the  social 
condition  of  India.  But  no  step  would  appear  to  be  more 
popular,  for  the  reas(»i  that  those  who  would  profit  by  it 
are  so  large  a  part  of  the  relatively  small  class  who  have 
formed  and  can  express  a  public  opinion.  And  let  it  be 
realized  that  to  decide  this  question  now  is  to  take  the 
decision  for  ever  out  of  the  hands  of  electorates  lai^  enough 
to  speak  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  such  as  it  is  hoped  will 
in  time  be  brought  into  existence.  Essentially  the  question 
of  the  permanent  settlement  is  one  not  to  be  touched  until 
India  is  ripe  for  full  responsible  government. 

§  38.  '  There  are  limits,  therefore,  to  the  freedom  in  the 
1  Joint  Kfiport,  f  203. 
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land  question  which  can  be  afforded  to  provincial  govern- 
ments at  this  junctiu^.  If,  however,  the  quota  due  to  the 
Government  of  India  be  made  a  first  charge  on  proviBcial 
revenues,  the  limits  may  be  wide.  But  in  what  form  are 
the  provincial  governments'  orders  to  the  officers  assessing 
and  collecting  the  revenue  to  be  put  ?  In  a  pure  bureau- 
cracy it  is  a  natural  characteristic  that  many  matters  of 
high  policy  should  be  settled  by  executive  minutes,  which 
in  self-governing  countries  no  one  would  think  of  settling 
except  in  an  Act  of  the  legislature.  In  India,  for  instance, 
there  are  no  education  Acts.  These  delicate  issues  are  all 
decided  in  executive  resolutions.  The  substitution  of 
laws  passed  by  the  legislature  for  minutes  passed  by  execu- 
tives is  one  of  the  changes  which  will  mark  the  progress  of 
India  from  pure  autocracy  to  responsible  government. 
And  this  must  surely  begin  in  the  realm  of  fipance,  even  in 
matters  reserved  to  executive  councils.  I  have  urged  the 
unwisdom  of  leaving  the  division  of  revenues  between  the 
executive  council  and  ministries  to  an  annual  wrangle,  and 
have  argued  for  settlements  made  by  a  commission  inde- 
pendent of  both.  But  the  settlement  can  only  be  periodic, 
because  further  functions  are  to  be  transferred  from  time 
to  time.  The  share  of  funds  available  for  transfer  will 
largely  depend  upon  the  yield  of  the  land  revenue.  There 
is  every  reason,  therefore,  in  favour  of  encouraging  the 
legislative  councils  to  discuss  the  instructions  to  be  given 
to  settlement  officers  upon  which  the  growth  of  the  main 
item  in  tlie  public  revenues  depends.  Such  discussions 
will  soon  teach  the  councils  and  electorates  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  question,  and  that  further  alienation  of 
the  public  rights  in  favour  of  private  land-owners  can  only 
take  place  at  the  expense  of  the  interest  they  represent. 
Here  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  real  process  by  which 
India  can  be  prepared  for  responsible  government.  I  would 
urge,  therefore,  that  in  future  the  land-revenue  policy  of 
the  provincial  govennnent  should  be  expressed  in  legislative 
form.'  ^ 

g  39.  In  a  study  of  the  land-revenue  system  which  I  hand 
in  to  the  Committee,'^  I  have  produced  evidence  which 
suggests  that  in  comparison  to  its  wealth,  no  other  great 
country  is  so  cheaply  governed  as  India.  Personally  I  think 
India  has  seriously  suffered  from  tliis  over-cheapness,  more 
especially  in  the  sphere  of  education.    I  am  convinced  that 
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no  economies  which  can  be  effected  in  reserved  subjects 
will  supply  a  fraction  of  the  fund  necessary  to  educate 
India.  The  steady  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  increment 
taken  by  Government  from  the  land  proves  that  the  fund 
is  there.  But  it  will  never  be  really  tapped  except  by  self- 
imposed  taxation,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  I  feel  no  time 
is  too  soon  to  place  the  whole  burden  of  education  frankly 
in  the  hands  of  governments  responsible  to  electorates. 
The  Committee  will  note  that  I  am  merely  endorsing  the 
view  expressed  by  Mr.  Aiyar.' 

§  40.  I  well  itnow  the  dread  with  which  Indian  Nationalists 
regard  the  prospect  of  having  themselves  to  impose  taxation. 
It  appears  in  every  line  of  the  8th  and  9th  sections  of 
Sir  Sankaran  Nair's  minute  of  April  16,  1919.  The  Sanjiwani 
in  Calcutta  cried  out  against  the  Joint  Address  on  its  first 
appearance  that  '  This  plan  of  leaving  to  provincial  (State) 
governments  certain  specific  powers  of  taxation  would  make 
such  governments  unpopular  '.  I  know  it,  and  my  Indian 
friends  will  bear  with  me  if  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  to 
them  from  the  outset,  that  the  first  green  blade  of  responsible 
government  will  be  seen  rooted  in  Indian  soil  when  an  Indian 
ministry  is  found  to  face  this  unpopularity.  Such  men  may 
fall.  They  will  fall  to  rise  again.  But  it  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible for  ministers  to  come  to  this  point  so  long  as  you 
enable  taxpayers  to  say  that  had  ministers  done  their  duty 
they  would  have  wrung  it  out  of  the  reserved  estimates. 

§41,  I  happen  to  be  able  to  bring  a  little  first-hand 
experience  to  bear  on  this  question.  When  I  first  took 
charge  of  the  department  which  dealt  with  local  authorities 
under  the  crown  colony  government  of  the  Transvaal 
I  found  they  were  mainly  dependent  on  government  grants. 
Their  whole  energies  seemed  directed,  not  to  administration, 
but  to  clamouring  at  the  doors  of  the  department.  Their 
total  demands  added  together  would  soon  have  reduced 
the  government  to  bankruptcy.  They  seemed  to  have  no 
kind  of  interest  in  economy  or  self-help.  I  persuaded  the 
government  to  fix  their  grants  on  definite  principles  and  give 
them  a  system  of  local  taxation.  The  change  which  occurred 
when  they  recognized  that  this  was  final  was  remarkable. 
Instead  of  holding  out  their  hands  to  the  government  in 
every  little  difficulty  they  turned  to  and  set  matters  right 
for  themselves.  But  what  was  even  more  striking  was  the 
improvement  which  took  place  in  their  relations  with 
government.  The  moment  their  resources  were  defined 
'  p.  90,  column  I. 
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they  ceased  to  apend  their  breath  on  execrating  government, 
and  mutual  relations  became  as  amicable  as  they  ever  are 
between  a  government  and  local  authorities. 

§  42.  I  entirely  agree  with  Sir  Stuiley  Reed  and  Sir  Frank 
Sly  that  the  executive  council  and  ministers  must  be  each 
responsible  for  raising  additional  revenues  required  for  their 
own  schemes,  and  that  each  must  have  powers  of  taxation 
of  its  own.^  I  also  agree  with  Sir  James  Meston's  view* 
that  the  effect  of  the  joint  purBe  will  be  '  that  into  the  hands 
of  the  popular  half  of  tne  government  there  is  placed, 
throDgh  their  handling  of  the  purse-Btrings,  a  very  large 
measure  of  control  over  the  policy  in  regard  to  subjects 
which  are  not  imder  their  administrative  control,  and 
consequently  for  which  they  are  not  responsible.  Now  that 
seems  to  me  the  bare,  naked  issue  which  has  to  be  settled  '. 
The  justice  of  this  remark  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Mrs. 
Besant's  words  : '  '  The  budget  should  be  presented  as 
a  whole  to  the  legislature,  whose  resolutions,  as  said,  should 
be  binding '.  This  is  but  another  illustration  of  my  general 
criticism  of  the  Joint  Report  that  the  principles  of  the 
Congress-League  scheme,  that  of  giving  to  popular  legisla- 
tures control  without  responsibility,  is  reintroduced  by 
a  number  of  side  tracks  into  the  handling  of  reserved  powers, 
despite  the  unqualified  condemnation  it  received  in  the 
earher  chapters  of  the  Report. 

§  43.  I  hope  the  Committee  wiU  at  any  rate  insist  on 
the  proposal  mooted  by  Lord  Sinha,*  by  Mr,  Montagu,^ 
and  supported  by  Sir  WiUiam  Meyer,'  and  by  Mr.  Feetham,' 
'  to  provide  machinery  whereby  a  separate  purse  could  be 
adopted  in  any  province  on  the  initiative  of  the  goveinor '. 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  what  the  result  will  be.  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  that  machinery  should  consist  of  a  coeq- 
miseion  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  such  as  that 
over  which  Lord  Southborough  presided.  Behind  this 
recommendation  is  a  question  of  policy.  You  do  not,  id 
my  opinion,  help  the  Indian  civil  service  in  their  difficult 
work  by  imposing  on  them  the  task  of  shaping  the  final 
decisions  which  have  to  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  Parliament  on  constitutional  questions.  I  feel  that  on 
the  whole  question  of  reform  it  wouJd  be  better  for  the 
Cabinet  to  look  to  the  Viceroy  as  their  adviser,  not  the 
Governor-General -in-Council,  leaving  him  to  place  before 

'  qq.  B22B-30.  2232-3,  2327,  2332.  '  p.  392,  column  2. 

•  p.  74,  column  2.  •  q.  283.  '  q.  404. 

•  q.  6884  '  q.  2370. 
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them  the  views  of  his  council  together  with  those  of  pro- 
vincial  governments.  In  the  pronouncement  of  August  20, 
1917,  tms  was  done.  Had  a  final  responsibility  for  reporting 
on  reform  from  1908  onwards  been  concentrated  on  the 
Viceroy  personally,  asit  was  on  Lord  Durham,  I  do  not  believe 
matters  would  ever  have  got  into  the  tangle  which  needed 
a  visit  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  India  to  unravel  them. 

§  44.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  shaping  of  con- 
stitutional settlements  for  ratincation  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Committee  will  see  my  meaning  if  they  will 
consider  how  little  suspicion  has  been  provoked  or  friction 
raised  by  the  Southborough  Committees.  Contrast  this 
with  what  would  have  happened  if  Parhament  had  left  the 
local  governments  to  shape  franchises  and  lists  of  transfen^d 
subjects  for  their  final  approval.  The  state  of  suspicion 
and  unreason  aroused  thereby  would  have  aggravated  the 
difficulties  which  the  local  governments  have  to  face,  and 
have  prejudiced  the  prospect  of  the  reforms.  The  distinction 
I  am  trying  to  draw  between  the  functions  of  the  govern- 
ments in  India  and  that  of  the  home  authorities  is  closely 
analogous  to  that  between  the  officers  of  the  Navy  and  the 
naval  architects.  The  officers  ought  to  be  consulted  on 
every  detail  of  the  ships  they  will  have  to  work.  They 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  draw  the  actual  plans  upon  which 
the  Sea  Lords  will  have  to  decide.  That  is  why  I  think  it 
so  important  that  periodic  settlements  of  revenue  when  asked 
for  by  governors  should  be  examined  by  committees  like 
those  of  Lord  Southborough,  before  ratification  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  executive  council  and  ministers 
can  both  state  their  ca^e  to  such  committees,  and  when  the 
settlement  is  made  I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  a  marked 
improvement  in  their  mutual  relations. 

§  45.  My  own  view  is  that  no  real  education  in  responsible 
government  will  begin  until  definite  resources  as  well  as 
definite  functions  are  transferred.  I  therefore  recommend 
the  Committee  to  provide  for  a  commission  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  Peetham  Committee  after  the  first  two  or  three 
years'  experience  has  been  gained.  But  the  governor's 
position  will  be  rendered  impossible  unless  he  can  obtaia 
such  a  commission  on  requisition.' 


II.  Do  yoa  aocept  ttie  positioii  adopted  in  the  Bill  (Put  ii). 

that  the  time  haa  not  ret  come  to  give  the  legiBlative  assembly 

'  See  Report  of  Joint  Select  Committee,  §  7,  clause  ], 
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«  limilw  meantra  ol  eootnd  over  ttie  oentnl  goreniiikent  ai  fliat 
gmo  to  provincial  legidatire  eoancib  orer  provindal  KOvern- 
manti  P  12.  Do  yoa  agree  that  it  is  advistdde  none  Am  Iom  to 
proride  lor  a  Bobrtaatial  eleettn  malraity  in  Uie  bdiao  La^alm- 
tan  t  (OUHiae  18.)  18.  Do  yon  accept  flie  plan  of  a  bicanteral 
lagidataie  a>  arising  oat  ol  tUs.  aioonstitatingboth  a  aatalactqgy 
machine  lor  the  ordinarr  pnrpaeea  of  legislation  and  u  affording 
flu  meant  to  the  OoTtmot-Oenetal-in-Connoil  to  aeenre  legislatiaa 
irtikdibengardsaieasaitialP  (CIaiua8l4.10,iodl6.)  14.  Do 
Ton  aooept  flu  prorisloDs  ol  the  Bill  ai  to  flu  eonne  <A  legialatioii 
in  flu  Indian  legidatnieP  (Clanie  20  (8)  and  (4).)  Or  do  jroa 
r^ard  flwm  u  onnaoenarilj  restrictive  cm  flu  popular  win.  at 
as  inadeipiate  means  ol  ensaring  to  flu  Qonmvt-Qmetti4nr 
Conndl  flu  discharge  ol  his  responsibiUtiea  P 

§1.1  think  the  working  of  dyarohy  should  be  thonraghly 
tested  in  the  proTincial  governments  before  any  attempt 
is  mode  to  apply  it  to  the  Cktvemment  of  India.  I  approve 
therefore  of  this  feature  in  the  Bill,  that  all  the  functions 
of  the  GrOTemment  of  India  are  to  remain  for  the  present 
of  the  nature  of  '  reserved  subjects  '  upon  wUch  the  govern- 
ment has  unquestionable  power  to  pass  the  necessary 
legislation  and  obtain  the  necessary  votes  in  supply.  But 
before  exercising  these  powers  it  should  be  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  representatives  of  all  sections  of  Indians  affected, 
and  be  able  to  listen  to  their  views  publicly  expressed. 
British  India  contains  upwards  of  200,000,000  inhaoitante, 
divided  up  into  a  lai^e  variety  of  sections,  many  of  which 
can  find  no  spokesmen  in  an  assembly  hmited  to  about 
94  Indian  members  at  most. 

§  2.  All  the  objections  urged  against  the  use  of  the  official 
bloc  to  force  legislation  throu^  the  legislative  councils 
apply  to  the  council  of  state,  and  one  of  them  with  greater 
force.  If  elected  members  in  the  assembly  are  to  be  over- 
ruled by  government,  let  its  orders  be  issued  openly  and 
operate  directly.  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  exasperating 
way  of  overruling  the  assembly  than  to  do  it  by  a  secret 
whip  issued  to  officials  in  another  body.  Continuous 
relitmce  on  this  mischievous  expedient  is  a  fatal  hindrance 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  Indian  legislature  to  a  size  needed 
to  make  it  an  effective  organ  of  Indian  opinion.  By  keeping 
down  the  number  ot  members  the  difficulties  of  direct 
election  are  enhanced.  Until  the  main  body  of  the  Indian 
l^stature  is  directly  elected  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
the  transfer  of  any  subjects  to  its  control.    Apart  from  its 
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seriouB  complications  the  Council  of  State  involveB  using 
up  a  number  of  legislators  wiiose  seats  added  to  the  other 
body  would  provide  more  room  for  elected  membere.  To 
continue  indirect  election  is  to  foster  the  growth  of  corrup- 
tion both  in  the  Indian  and  provincial  asBemblies.  There 
id  far  more  temptation  to  corrupt  twelve  electors  than 
12,000. 

§  3.  Another  serious  objection  to  indirect  election  by 
the  provincial  assembhes  is  that  as  they  always  tend  to 
elect  from  their  own  members,  ui  election  to  the  Indian 
assembly  precipitates  a  crop  of  by-elections  all  over  India. 
This  did  not  matter  under  the  old  system.  It  may  matter 
a  great  deal  when  mlnjslien'  tenure  of  office  depends  on 
a  balance  of  parties. 

g  4.  These  complicated  proposals  sufiFer  from  the  same 
d^ect  aa  the  Minto-Morley  reforms,  because  they  are  based 
on  the  same  principle.  They  are  utterly  inehbstic.  There 
is  in  them  no  capacity  for  development  in  the  direction  of 
responsible  government.  The  moment  you  adopt  the  simple 
straightforward  method  of  legislation  whereby  motions 
which  the  Viceroy  cannot  accept  are  rendered  inoperative 
by  his  simple  refusal,  all  these  difficulties  either  vanish 
or  are  greatly  diminished.  The  numbers  can  be  £xed  solely 
with  an  eye  to  enabling  government  to  hear  the  views  of 
all  representative  sections  in  India.  The  constituencies 
can  be  proportionately  reduced  in  size.  In  this  context, 
however,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  far  too  much 
importance  is  attached  to  constituencies  small  enough  to 
enable  candidates  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  the 
electors.  That  is  scarcely  a  good  argument  for  giving 
voters  no  representation  at  all,  for  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread.  And  is  it  altogether  a  disadvantage  that  electors 
should  have  to  judge  less  by  the  ingratiating  manners  of 
the  candidates  than  by  the  issues  they  represent  1  Direct 
elections  cannot  be  more  unreal  than  these  hole-and-corner 
elections  of  handfuls  of  legislators.  The  ungenuine  character 
of  these  elections  and  their  tendency  to  corruption  have  not, 
I  feel,  been  weighed  as  against  the  difficulties  of  real  repre- 
sentation. I  see  no  insuperable  obstacle  in  grouping  the 
constituencies  delimited  for  the  provincial  councils  and 
taking  as  the  franchise  electors  on  the  roll  above  the  age 
of  30. 

§  5.  Juc^;ing  from  the  evidence  the  council  of  state  has  . 
few  real  friencU.  Even  the  merit  of  popularity  cannot  be 
churned  for  it.    As  an  organ  to  register  the  government's 

««  NO 
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will  I  have  already  discossed  it.  As  a  revising  chamber, 
Mrs.  Besant  was  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  what  India 
needs  is  quickening  rather  than  retarding  infloences.^  The 
fate  which  has  met  the  efiforts  of  Indian  Bocaai  refonnets 
in  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  fully  justifies  that 
remark.  I  see  no  case  for  introducing  this  highly  artificial 
arrangement  at  a  stage  in  reform  when  simpUoity  is  iteeU 
a  ruJmg  consideration — the  simplicity  which  alone  will 
enable  simple  minds  to  see  how  the  machinery  is  operating.' 


16.  Do  yoa  aooept  tSu  ohsngw  made  br  Uu  Bill  (OlMue  21)  in 
Hbt  oonstttoticm  of  ttie  aoverQOr-Oaneral'B  ExeontiTe  CoanoQ  ? 
n  not,  irtut  aze  yoar  ittxaa,  and  iriiat  modiflcatiMii  would  joo 

§  1.  In  the  light  of  experience  thrown  by  the  conduct 
of  this  war,  in  the  making  of  peace,  and  from  all  that  I  saw 
in  India,  I  am  convinced  that  final  and  supreme  decisions 
of  government  should  never  be  left  to  professional  ofiBclals. 
The  system  imder  which  a  Viceroy  can  be  overruled  by  his 
offioifJs  is  a  survival  of  conditions  in  Company  days,  now 
long  obsolete.  I  should  like  to  see  the  provision  changed 
whereby  the  Viceroy  can  be  overruled  hy  a  majority  of 
his  executive  council.  I  think  that  the  final  decasions 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  motions  carried  in  the  assembly 
should  rest  with  the  Viceroy  personally.  As  to  the  exact 
number  of  official  advisers  he  should  have  under  these 
conditions  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer. 


16.  Do  Ton  think  that  tiw  development  ol  Provincial  aattnonv 
on  the  one  hand,  and  sell-^ovemment  in  the  Provinoei  on  flie 
other,  involves  any  modifloation  of  ttie  provisions  <tf  Seottoo  i, 
33,  and  4S  ol  the  Government  ol  India  Act  (Olame  28)  f 

J  I.   This  is  a  technical  point  upon  wluch  my  opinion  is 
ueless. 


17.  Do  yoQ  agree  that  ttie  gradual  realisatioa  ot  nnouSbll* 
government  inv<dvei  periodical  examinatitm  of  pngren,  by 
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indepmdent  Mthwi^,  and  tlitt  tiiB  proriBioog  ol  CUitn  28  ol  Am 
BQl  an  well  dea^ned  to  aSati  mch  ezaminatioii  ? 

§  1.  Yes.  My  reasons  are  given  above,  when  explaining 
why  I  think  that  the  revenues,  as  well  as  the  functions  m 
the  executive  council  and  ministers  respectively  should  be 
assigned  by  a  committee  like  the  Southborough  Committees 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

§2.1  eaineatly  hope  that  Parliament  will  permit  no  further 
transfer  of  powers  except  on  its  own  authority  signified 
in  the  report  of  a  Commission  appointed  ten  years  hence 
under  Clause  28.  The  attention  of  India  will  not  be  con- 
centrated on  administrative  work  so  long  as  the  door  is 
kept  open  to  constitutional  agitation-.  If  the  success  of  such 
agitation  depends  on  the  Government  of  India,  the  relations 
of  Indians  with  the  government  are  certain  to  be  embittered. 
The  provision  by  which  electorates  and  their  representatives 
are  given  ten  years  in  which  to  try  their  hand  at  responsible 
government  within  a  limited  sphere,  and  that  the  results 
of  their  work  are  to  be  judged  by  Parliament  itself  before 
making  any  further  extension  is  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  pronouncement  of  August  20,  It  is  eminently 
calculated  in  my  opinion  to  aocolerate  the  progress  of  India 
towards  responsible  government.' 


18.  An  then  anj  matters  which  it  ii  propoasd  in  ttie  BUI  to 
deal  with  bj  role  which  70a  wotild  sasKMt  shotild  b«  provided 
lorintheBiUP 

§  1  I  think  there  are  several  matters  such  aa  those  involved 
in  instructions  to  governors  which  cannot  properly  be 
embodied  in  the  BiU,  upon  which  Parliiunent  should  pro- 
nounce in  the  form  of  resolutions  drafted  by  this  Committee. 
This  is  especially  so  where  the  Committee  find  reason  to 
diflEer  from  the  policy  outlined  in  the  Joint  Report. 


19.  Have  yon  any  observations  to  ofler  (m  ttte  Reports  of 
Lord  SonthbOTOogh's  Ctmunittees  and  of  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Home  Administration  of  bdian  Affairs  ? 

§1.1  have  already  recorded  my  opinion  f^ainst  continuing 
the  system  of  indirect  election  for  the  Indian  legislature, 
'  Ibid.,  g  7,  clause  41. 
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and  shown  that  it  is  not  necesaajy  if  control  of  Indian 
legislation  by  the  Government  of  India  ie  based  on  stnigbt- 
forward  methods. 

§  2.  The  reasons  of  the  Functions  Committee  fin'  the 
transfer  of  higher  education  seem  to  me  conclusive. 

§  3,  I  s^ree  with  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Home  Administration  of  Indian  Afiairs,  that  the 
responsibility  now  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council 
should  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  individnally, 
and  that  he  should  have  an  advisory  committee. 

§4.  I  cannot  understand  the  objections  to  recruiting 
the  staff  of  the  India  Office  in  future  from  the  I.C.S.  It 
~  seems  to  me  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  Indian  civilian 
to  be  brought  home  for>say  five  years,  and  an  equally  great 
advantage  for  the  office  to  be  staffed  by  men  who  know 
India  and  will  return  there.  I  think  the  change  would  eo 
far  to  assist  recruitment  to  the  I.CS.  It  woiud  also  help 
to  neutralize  the  undoubted  effect  of  a  life  spent  in  India 
to  unfit  able  men  for  any  other  spheres  of  public  service 
when  they  retire  at  fifty.  It  also  makes  it  far  easier  to 
introduce  to  the  India  Office  civil  servants  who  are  natives 
of  India. 

§  5.  On  fiscal  matters  I  think  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  Parliament  should  declfu^  in  terms  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  to  frame  the  fiscal  policy  of  India  as  it 
would  if  India  were  already  a  self-governing  Dominion,  and 
as  though  it  were  responsible  to  an  assembly  representing 
all  classes  of  consumers  in  India.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
should  be  bound  by  an  aasembly  which  cannot  as  yet  fulfil 
that  condition.^ 

§  6.  X  can  see  no  possible  reason  why  the  cost  of  the 
India  Office  should  b^saddled  on  the  British  ta^wyer, 
except  on  the  principle  that  India  is  to  be  governed  for  the 
txBnefit  of  the  British  taxpayer.  On  the  same  principle 
I  consider  that  the  cost  of  that  part  of  the  Colonial  Office 
which  is  charged  with  administering  the  Crown  Colonies 
should  be  distributed  amongst  those  colonies.  The  British 
Commonwealth  is  a  world  State,  and  the  principle  of  locat- 
ing on  the  British  taxpayer  every  charge  which  any  one  can 
find  an  excuse  to  evade  must  stop  some  time,  or  the  whole 
system  will  collapse  through  bankruptcy  at  the  centre. 
^  S«e  Report  of  Joint  Select  Conimitt«e,  f  7,  ehiue  33. 
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SCHEDULE  OP  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.— SUGGESTIONS  IN  MR.  CURTIS'S  STATEMENT, 
EFFECT    TO    WHICH    MIGHT    BE    GIVEN    BY 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BILL 

1.  In  the  preamble,  omit  ail  words  down  to  and  including 
the  word  '  such  '  in  1.  6  and  substitute  the  following  words  : 
'  Whereas  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  association  of  Indians 
in  every  branch  of  Indian  Administration  and  the  gradual 
development  of  self-governing  institutions  with. a  view  to 
the  progressive  realization  of  responsible  government  in 
India  aa  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  it  is  expedient 
that  substantial  steps  in  this  direction  should  be  taken, 
and  whereas  progress  in  this  direction  can  only  be  achieved 
by  successive  stages  ; 

'  And  whereas  the  time  and  measure  of  each  advance 
can  alone  be  determined  subject  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  aidvice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  and  Commons  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled, on  whom  the  responsibility  lies  for  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  the  Indian  peoples  ; 

'  And  whereas  such  advice  and  consent  must  be  guided 
by  the  co-operation  received  from  thc»e  upon  whom  new 
opportunities  of  service  will  thus  be  conferred,  and  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  found  that  confidence  can  be  reposed 
in  their  sense  of  responsibility  ; 

'  And  whereas  concurrently  with  the  gradual  development 
of  self-governing,  &c.'  ^ 

2.  That  the  Bill  be  amended  in  such  manner  a^  to  admit 
of  the  constitution  of  two  sub-provinces  in  Assam. 

3.  That  approval  be  signified  to  the  principle  of  reserving 
permanently  to  Imperial  control  a  tract  separating  the 
northern  frontiers  of  British  India  from  foreign  and  native 
States  by  inserting  the  words  '  or  frontier '  between  the 
words  '  Imckward  '  and  '  tract '  in  Section  12  (2),  1.  12. 

4.  That  approval  be  signified  to  the  principle  that  salaries 
of  Ministers  should  be  fixed  by  the  Legislative  Council  *  by 
substituting  the  words  '  Xiegislative  Council '  for  the  word 
*  Governor^  in  Clause  3  (1),  1.  36. 

5.  That  with  a  view  to  helping  electorates  to  recognize 
the  difierence  between  reserved  and  transferred  subjects 

>  Ibid.,  S  7,  Preamble.  ■  Ibid.,  S  7,  dwue  i. 
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and  to  know  where  reaponBibility  of  executive  Mtd  legisUtive 
acts  lies  ^  the  Bill  be  amended  in  such  manner — 

I.  (a)  That  acts  done  by  the  Executive  Council  may  be 
expressed  as  acts  done  by  '  the  Governor  in  Coun<»l '. 

.  fi)~That  acts  done  by  the  Ministers  may  be  expieseed  as 
acts  done  by  '  the  Governor  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers  *. 

II.  (a)  That  measures  passed  under  reserved  subjects 
begin  with  the  words  '  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  '. 

(b)  That  measures  passed  under  transferred  subjects 
begin  with  the  words  '  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  '. 

III.  That  the  Legislature  when  dealing  with  the  reserved 
subjects  be  styled  '  the  Legislative  Council ',  and  when 
deling  with  transferred  subjects  '  the  Provincial  Assembly' '. 

IV.  That  the  Provincial  Assembly  be  empowered  to  elect 
its  own  Speaker  and  frame  its  own  Stttnding  Orders  subject 
to  the  Grovemor'e  approval.* 

V.  That  with  a  view  to  recognizing  the  corpwate  respon- 
sibility of  Ministers  ^  the  words  '  the  Minister  in  charge ' 
in  Clause  3  (3),  1.  42,  be  changed  to  '  his  Ministers  ',  and  in 
1.  2^.  4,  the  words  '  the  Minister  '  to  '  Ministers  '. 

YI.  That  with  a  view  to  providing  that  in  transferred 
subjects  a  Grovemor  shall  not  depart  from  the  advice  of 
his  Ministers,  unless  he  is  prep^o^  to  contemplate  the 
resumption  of  transferred  subjects  to  the  category  ot  reserved 
subjeoTifi,  the  words  '  owing  to  a  vacancy  there  is  no  Minister 
in  charge  of  the  subject '  be  omitted  from' Clause  3  (4),  11.  7 
and  8.« 

6.  That  the  principle  be  recognized  that  as  the  Governor 
is  finally  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  all  reserved 
subjects,  his  power  of  determining  what  legislation  is 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  those  functions  must  also  be 
final,  subject  only  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  to 
give  effect  thereto  the  Bill  be  so  amended  as  to  provide 
that  motions  of  any  kind  passed  in  the  Legislative  Ck>uncil 
shall  not  take  effect  if  the  Governor  announces  that  he  cannot 
accept  them ; '  and,  consequential  thereto,  that  officials 
may  sit  but  not  vote  on  the  Le^slative  Council. 

7.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  Bill  that  after  two  years 
a  Commission  shall  be  appointed  to  separate  the  revenues 
and  powers  of  taxation  to  be  allocated  to  the  Executive 
Council  and  Ministers  for  their  respective  functims,  such 

^  See  Report  of  Joint  Sdeot  Committee,  |  7,  elMiae  6. 

■  Itnd.,  iT,  olaune  9.  «  Ibid.,  S  7,  olAuae  14. 

*  Ibid.,  f  5.  >  Ibid.,  5  S  and  $  7,  olaase  13. 
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settlement  to  be  revised  periodically  by  the  ComtuiBsions 
appwited  under  Clause  28,  or  alternately.  

That  the  Governor  be  empowered  to  demand  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  ConuniBsion  after  two  years.* 

'  8.  (a)  That  in  all  India  legislation  the  Governor-General 
be  given  the  same  powers  as  those  recommended  in  (6) 
for  the  Governors,' 

{b)  That  the  Council  of  State  foe  not  created.' 

(c)  Thai  a.  number  of  elected  members  at  least  equal  to 
Ae  Council  of  State  and  the  ofBdal  members  in  the  present 
proposals  be  added  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

(a)  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  empowered  to  make 
r^ulations  to  give  efiect  to  these  changes,  and  for  the  direct 
electiouB  of  all  elected  members.* 

9.  That  section  41  of  the  Gk>Temment  of  India  Act, 
1916-16,  be  amended  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  that 
the  Governor-General  is  not  bound  by  the  opinion  or 
decision  of  a  majority  of  his  Council  in  any  matter  what- 
soever ;  subject,  however,  to  the  existing  provision  of  sub- 
section (3)  that  any  two  members  may  require  tiiat  th^ 
dissent  from  the  Governor-General's  decision  may  be  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  copies  of  any 
minutes  which  the  members  of  Council  have  recorded  on 
the  subject. 

10.  That  oo  change  be  made  in  the  allocation  of  the 
charges  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  his  office, 
but  that  the  Ini£an  Budget  foe  discussed  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  session  than  is  now  the  practice. 


B.— SUGGESTIONS  IN  MR.  CURTIS'S  STATEMENT, 
EFFECT  TO  WHICH  MIGHT  BE  GIVEN  BY 
RESOLUTIONS  OF  PARLIAMENT 

1.  That  any  clear  request  by  a  majority  of  members  of 
a  Provincial  Legislature  representing  a  distinctive  racial 
and*  linguistic  territorial  unit  for  its  constitution  under 
Clause  12  of  the  Bill  as  a  sub-province  may  be  taken  as 
a  prima  facie  case,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  appoint  a  Commission  of  Inquiry.' 

2.  That  whenever  a  Governor  has  exercised  his  power 
to  resume  direct  control  of  transferred  subjects  a  Commission 

1  Ibid.,  S  7,  danse  1. 

*  Ibid.,  S  7.  olauK  18. 

*  Ibid.,  I  7,  olaiue  15. 
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of  Inquiry  be  appointed  by  the  Secietairy  of  State  to  inquire 
and  report  whether  such  reeumption  was  necaesaiy,  and  if 
so,  for  how  long  it  should  be  continued. 

3.  That  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  should  not 
be  ordinarily  appointed  as  Governors  of  scheduled  provinces 
other  than  Assam,  unless  for  a  period  of  three  years  they  hare 
held  high  office  in  or  served  in  the  legislature  of  some  self- 
governing  part  of  the  BritiBh  Sommonwealth. 

4.  That  the  Governorships  of  all  these  provinces  should 
be  approximately  asaimilated  in  respect  of  emoloments, 
status,  and  dignities. 

5.  That  the  staff  of  the  India  Office  be  in  future  recruited 
from  the  Indian  Services. 

6.  That  the  GoTemment  of  India  be  instructed  to  r^ulate 
the  fiscal  policy  of  India  on  lines  such  as  they  conceive 
would  be  followed  by  a  I>omini<Hi  Ctovemment  responsibte 
to  all  classes  of  producers  and  consumers  in  India.^ 

'  See  Report  of  Jcrint  Sdeot  Conuuittoe,  §  7,  cUum  33. 
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APPENDIX  A 
REPORT 


FROM  THE  JOINT  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS APPOINTED  TO  CONSIDER  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  INDIA  BILL 

{Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commoria  to  be  printed 
17th  November.  1919) 

ORDERED  TO  REPORT— 

1.  That  the  Committee  have  met  and  considered  the  SMd  Bill  and 
taken  the  evidence  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  many  of  vhom 
had  come  all  the  way  from  India  for  the  purpoee.  A  mass  of  tele- 
grams and  other  communications  has  also  been  received.  The  list 
of  witnesses  and  the  telegrams  have  been  printed  as  an  appendix 
.to  the  evidence.  Written  representations  have  not  as  a  role  been 
printed.  The  Committee  appreciate  the  advantage  they  have 
derived  from  being  placed  in  nlli  possession  of  the  views  of  many 
persons  who  have  given  much  thought  to  the  political  future  of  the 
country. 

2.  The  Committee  were  not  charged,  as  some  have  seemed  to 
think,  with  the  task  of  reporting  on  the  state  of  India,  or  on  the 
conduct  of  the  administration  in  India,  or  even  at  large  on  the 
best  form  of  government  for  India,  but  only  with  the  duty  of  dealing 
with  this  BiU,  which  had  been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  according  to  the  well-known  forms  of  Parliamentary 
procedure  and  with  the  rules  and  conventions  arising  out  of  it. 

3.  In  the  declaration  made  by  His  Majesty's  Oovernment  on  the 
20th  August,  1917,  there  is  enunciated  the  problem  for  which  the  Bill 
endeavoors  to  provide  a  solution.  It  is  to  design  the  first  stage 
in  a  measured  progress  towards  responsible  government.  Any  such 
stAge,  if  it  is  to  be  a  real  advance,  must,  as  the  Committee  conceive 
it,  involve  the  creation  of  an  electorate,  and  the  bestowal  of  some 
share  in  the  work  and  responsibilities  of  government  on  thoee<whom 
the  electorate  chooses  to  repreaent  its  interests.  In  the  present 
circumstances  of  India,  the  electorate  must  at  the  outset  be  smtdl  and 
the  adminUrtrative  e:q)erieiice  of  ibs  representatives  muat  be  limited. 
Before,  therefore,  the  poUcy  of  His  Majesty's  Government  can  be 
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fulfilled  the  electorate  must  grow,  and  pnctical  experience  in  the 
conduct  of  public  afiaiis  miut  be  enlarged.  During  tbu  period  the 
guaidianship  of  the  peace  of  India  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the 
care  of  the  official  agenc}^  which  Parliament  at  present  charges  with 
the  duties  of  the  administration,  and  the  Committee  regard  it  to 
be  an  eesential  feature  of  the  policy  of  His  Hajeaty's  Government 
that,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  released  from  lesponaibility  by  the 
changes  made  under  this  Bill,  the  Govemoi -General -in -Council 
ehould  remain  in  undisturbed  respoiuibility  to  Parliament  and  fully 
equipped  with  the  necessary  powers  to  fulfil  that  reGponsibiiity. 
But  from  the  beginning  the  people  must  be  given  an  opportunity, 
and  all  political  wisdom  points  to  its  being  a  generous  opportmuty, 
of  learning  the  actual  bosiness  of  government  and  of  snowing,  by 
their  conduct  of  it,  to  some  future  Pariiaauat  tiiat  the  time  has 
oome  for  further  oxtaBauMU  of  power. 

4.  Ja  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Bill 
is  conceived  wholly  in  this  spirit,  and  inte^rets  the  pronouncement 
of  the  20th  August,  1917,  with  acrupulous  accuracy.  It  partitions 
the  domain  of  provincial  government  into  two  fields,  one  of  which 
is  made  over  to  ministers  chosen  from  the  elected  members  of  the 
pMvincial  legislature  while  the  other  remains  uiuler  the  administra- 
tion of  a  Govemoi-in-CoHncil.  This  scheme  has  evoked  amirehen- 
sions  which  are  not  unnatural  in  view  of  its  novelty.  Bat  the 
Committee,  after  the  moat  careful  consideration  of  ail  suggested 
alternatives,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  way  of  giTing  effect 
to  the  spirit  of  the  declared  policy  of  His  Uajesty's  GovenuneDt. 
Its  critics  fo:^et  that  the  announcement  spoke  of  a  substantial  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  gradual  development  of  self-governing  institu- 
tions* with  a  view  to  the  progressive  realisation  of  responsible 
government  and  not  of  the  partial  introduction  of  responsibla  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  is  this  distinction  which  justifies  the  method  by  which 
the  Bill  imposes  responsibility,  both  on  Ministers  to  the  legislative 
council  and  on  the  members  of  the  legislative  council  to  their  con- 
stituents, for  the  results  of  that  part  of  the  adminiatration  which  is 
transferred  to  their  charge. 

5.  Having  weighed  the  evidence  and  information  before  them,  the 
Committee  have  made  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Bill.  Those  of 
a  more  detailed  or  miscellaneous  character  are  briefly  discnaeed 
below  under  the  clauses  to  which  they  relate.  Those  which  are 
directed  to  the  avoidance  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  have 
been  pointed  out,  proceed  on  a  simple  and,  in  the  Committee's 
opinion,  an  indefeasible  theory.  That  theory  the  Committee  think 
it  desirable  to  state  at  once.  Ministers  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
a  maiority  in  their  legislative  council  will  be  given  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity of  managing  that  field  of  government  which  is  entrusted  to 
their  care.  In  their  work  they  will  be  assisted  and  guided  by  the 
OoverooT,  who  wiU  accept  their  advice  and  promote  their  p(^ioy 
whenever  possible.    If  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  act  i 
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their  advic«,  it  will  only  be  in  circumstancee  loughly  an^logone 
to  those  in  which  he  has  to  override  hia  executive  council — circum- 
sttacea  which  will  be  indicated  in  the  Instxument  of  InstructiojQA 
fnitdabed  to  him  on  hia  appointment  by  His  Majesty.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  and  for  that  fidd  of  Kovemment  in  which  Failiantent 
continues  to  hold  him  responsiole,  the  provincial  Govemot-in- 
Gouncil  will  remain  equipped  with  the  sure  and  certain  power  of 
fulfilling  that  lesponsibility.  The  Committee  will  indicate  in  the 
COUTH  of  this  Beport  how  they  visualise  the  relations  between  the 
two  parts  vt  the  provincial  governiuent,  but  they  wish  to  place  in 
the  forefront  of  the  Beport  their  opinion  that  they  see  no  reason  why 
the  relations  should  not  be  hannonions  and  mutually  advantageoos. 
They  regard  it  as  of  the  highest  importavee  that  the  Qovemoi  shoiild 
foster  the  habit  of  free  consultation  between  both  halww  of  his 
government,  and  indeed  that  he  should  insist  upon  it  in  all  impor- 
tant matters  of  common  interest.  He  will  thus  ensure  that  ministers 
will  contribute  their  knowledge  of  the  people's  wishes  and  suacepti- 
bilities,  and  the  members  of  his  Executive  Council  their  administra- 
tive experience  to  the  joint  wisdom  of  the  government.  But  while 
the  Committee  anticipate  much  advantage  from  amicable  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  spontaneous  association  for  purposes  of  deliberation, 
they  would  not  allow  it  to  confuse  the  duties  or  obscure  the  separate 
responsibility  which  will  rest  on  the  two  parts  of  the  administration. 
Each  side  of  the  government  will  advise  and  assist  the  other ;  neither 
will  control  or  impede  the  other.  The  responsibility  for  administra- 
tive and  legislative  action  is  their  own  field  will  be  fixed  hcnrond 
possibility  of  doubt  on  ministers  and  on  the  majorities  of  the 
provincial  legislatures  which  support  them  ;  and  they  will  be  given 
adequate  power  to  fulfil  their  charge.  Similarly  within  that  field 
for  which  he  remains  accountable  to  Parliament,  the  reeponsibility 
for  action  must  be  fixed  on  the  Governor-in-Council,  and  he  must 
possess  unfailing  means  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Finally, 
behind  the  provmoial  authorities  stands  the  Government  of  India. 

6.  The  change  which  this  Bill  will  make  in  the  political  structure 
and  life  of  India  is  very  important.  It  marks  a  great  step  in  the 
path  of  self-government,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  confidence  reposed 
by  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  loyalty,  wisdom,  and  capacity 
of  our  Indian  fellow -subjects.  At  the  same  time  it  points  to  the 
desirability  of  keeping  Parliament  in  closer  touch  with  Indian  afhiia 
than  has  recently  been  possible.  The  Committee  accordingly  pro- 
pose that  a  Standing  Joint  Committee  should  be  appointed  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  that  pnrpoee.  It  should  nave  no  statutory 
functions,  but  a  purely  advisory  and  consultative  status  ;  and  among 
its  tasks  is  one  of  high  importance,  the  consideration  of  amendments 
to  rules  made  under  this  Bill.  For  the  ^an  on  which  the  Bill  has 
been  drafted,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  rightly  drafted, 
will  necessitate  the  completion  of  some  of  its  main  provisions  by 
a  large  number  of  rules  and  other  documents  which  will  have  to  be 
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fnmed  before  the  maciuneiy  estsbliBhed  by  the  BiD  can  come  into 
workiii^  Older.  Hany  of  these  rules  and  docoments  will  be  dimfted 
in  India  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  When  tbey 
come  to  England,  it  may  be  fonnd  convenient  that  the  pmoit 
Committee  be  re-appointed  to  advise  Pariiament  in  regard  to  than. 
7.  The  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
changes  they  have  mode  in  the  Bill,  and  also  theb  snggestionB  for 
action  to  be  taken  under  it,  either  in  the  framing  <if  mlea  or  br 
executive  proceas  hereafter. 

PSXAHBLK. 

The  Preamble  of  the  Bill,  as  drafted,  was  based  on  the  announce- 
ment of  His  Majesty's  Qovemment  in  Parliament  of  tite  20bh  August, 
1917,  and  it  incorporated  that  part  of  the  announcement  which 
pointed  to  the  progressive  realisation  of  responsible  government  in 
Britisb  India  as  an  intesr&l  part  of  the  Empire,  and  to  the  expedi- 
ent^ of  gradually  developing  aelf-ffoveming  institntions  in  India, 
and  it  referred  to  the  grantiiw  to  tne  Provinces  of  India  of  a  la^ 
measure  of  independence  of  the  Government  of  India.  It  did  not, 
however,  deal  with  those  parts  of  the  announcement  which  spok« 
of  the  increasing  asaociatioii  of  Indians  in  every  branch  of  the 
administration,  and  declared  that  the  progress  of  this  policy  could 
only  be  achieved  by  successive  stages,  and  that  Parliament,  advised 
by  nis  Majesty's  Government  and  by  the  Government  of  India,  on 
whom  the  responsibility  lies  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the 
Indian  people,  must  be  the  judge  of  the  time  and  measure  of  each 
advance,  and  be  guided  by  the  co-operation  received  from  those 
upon  whom  new  opportunities  of  service  are  conferred  and  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  found  that  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  their 
sense  of  responsibility. 

The  Committee  have  enlarged  the  preamble  so  as  to  include  all 
parts  of  the  announcement  of  the  20th  August,  1917.  Their  reason 
for  doing  so  is  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  between 
the  parts  of  this  announcement,  and  to  attach  a  different  value  to 
each  part  according  to  opinion.  It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that 
whereas  the  first  part  is  a  binding  pledge,  the  later  part  is  a  mere 
expression  of  opinion  of  no  importance.  But  the  Committee  think 
that  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  from  the  very  inauguration  of 
these  constitutional  changes,  that  Parliament  should  make  it  quite 
plain  that  the  responsibility  for  the  Buccessive  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  self-government  in  India  rests  on  itself  and  on  itself  alone, 
and  that  it  cannot  share  this  responsibility  with,  much  less  delegate 
it  to,  the  newly -elected  legislatures  of  In£a. 

They  also  desire  to  emphasise  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  an  increas- 
ing association  of  Indians  with  every  branch  of  the  administration, 
but  they  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  cleat  that  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment mnst  remain  free  to  appoint  Europeans  to  those  posts  for  which 
they  are  specially  requiredTand  qualified. 
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Part  I. 

Clause  1 . — ^The  Committee  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging tte  debt  they  owe  to  the  work  of  the  two  Committees  on 
^anchise  snd  Functionfi  presided  over  by  Lord  Southborough. 
If  they  are  not  able  to  accept  all  the  conclnsionB  of  these  Committees, 
and  if  they  recommend  some  additional  pTovieionB  to  those  incladed 
in  those  reports,  it  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not  very  sensible 
of  the  value  of  the  work  done,  without  which,  indeed,  this  constitu- 
tional change  could  not  have  been  effected. 

The  lists  of  central,  provincial,  and  transferred  subjects  included 
in  the  Functions  Committee's  report  have  been  somewhat  altered 
after  consultation  with  the  India  Office  {bw  Appendix  F  to  (Ae 
MifMea  of  Evidence) ;  and  as  so  amended  they  are  accepted  by  this 
Committee,  subject  to  certain  general  observations  at  the  end  of  this 
Report.  It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  these  partitions 
of  the  functions  of  government  are  absolutely  clear-cut  and  mutually 
exclusive.  They  must  in  all  cases  be  read  with  the  Teservations  in 
the  text  of  the  Functions  Committ«e's  report,  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  necessity  for  special  procedure  in  cases  where  their  orbits 
overlap. 

The  Committee  have  given  much  attention  to  the  difficult  question 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  provincial  revenues  and  balances 
should  be  distributed  between  the  two  sides  of  the  provincial 
governments.  The^  are  confident  that  the  problem  can  readily 
be  solved  by  the  simple  process  of  common  sense  and  reasonable 
give-and-take,  but  they  are  aware  that  this  question  might,  in  certain 
circumstances,  become  the  cause  of  much  niction  in  the  provincial 
government,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  rules  governing  the 
allocation  of  these  revenues  and  balances  should  be  framed  so  as  to 
make  the  existence  of  such  friction  impossible.  They  advise  that,  if 
the  Qovernor,  in  the  course  of  preparing  either  his  first  or  any 
subsequent  budget,  finds  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  serious  or  pro- 
tracted difference  of  opinion  between  the  executive  council  and  his 
ministers  on  this  subject,  he  should  be  empowered  at  once  to  make 
an  allocation  of  revenue  and  balances  between  the  reserved  and 
transferred  subjectfl,  which  should  continue  for  at  least  the  whole 
life  of  the  existing  legislative  council.  The  Committee  do  not 
endorse  the  suggestion  that  certain  sources  of  revenue  should  be 
allocated  to  reserved,  and  certain  sources  to  transferred  subjects, 
but  they  recommend  that  the  Oovernor  should  allocate  a  definite 
proportion  of  the  revenue,  say,  by  way  of  illustration,  two-thirds 
to  reserved  and  one-third  to  transferred  subjects,  and  similarly 
a  proportion,  though  not  necessarily  the  same  fraction,  of  the 
balances.  If  the  Gk)vemor  desires  assistance  in  making  the  alloca- 
tion, he  should  be  allowed  at  his  discretion  to  refer  the  question  to 
be  decided  to  such  authority  as  the  Governor-General  shall  appoint. 
Further,  the^Conunittee  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  laia  down 
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from  the  firat  thftt,  until  an  agreement  which  both  sides  of  the 
Government  will  equally  support  has  been  reached,  or  until  an 
allocation  has  been  made  bv  the  Qoveinor,  the  total  provisions  of  the 
different  expenditure  heads  in  the  budget  of  the  province  for  the 
preceding  financial  year  Hhall  hold  good. 

The  Committee  desire  that  the  relation  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
Qovernment  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  should  be  of  such 
mutual  sympathv  that  each  will  be  able  to  assist  and  influcnoe  for 
the  common  good  the  work  of  the  other,  but  not  to  exercise  control 
over  it.  The  budget  should  not  be  capable  of  being  used  aa  a  means 
foT  enabling  ministers  or  a  majority  of  the  legislative  council  to  direct 
the  policy  of  reserved  subjects  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  executive 
oouncil  should  be  helpful  to  ministers  in  their  desire  to  develop  the 
departments  entrusted  to  their  care.  On  the  Oovernoi  peisonally 
will  devolve  the  task  of  holding  the  balance  between  the  Intimate 
needs  of  both  sets  of  his  advisers. 

Clause  2. — This  clause  has  been  inserted  to  regularise  the  raising 
of  loans  by  local  governments  on  the  special  security  of  their  own 
provincial  revenues. 

Claate  3. — The  question  has  been  raised  as  bo  the  communications 
between  the  Qovernors  of  provinces  and  the  Secretaiy  of  Stat«. 
The  question  as  to  whether  such  communications  shall  in  future 
take  place,  and  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  them, 
may  well  be  left  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  there  is  no  cause  at  present  for  disturbing  the  existing 
pomtion,  except  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
relaxes  his  powers  of  direction  and  control  over  local  governments. 
To  that  extent  the  Ocvemment  of  India  will  also  withdraw  from 
intervention ;  but  India  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  true  federal  system, 
and  the  central  government  cannot  be  relegated  to  functions  of 
mere  inspection  and  advice.  The  Committee  trust  that  there 
will  be  an  extensive  delegation,  statutory  and  otherwise,  to  pro- 
vincial governments  of  some  powers  and  duties  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  of  India ;  and  they  trust  also  that  the  control 
of  that  Government  over  provincial  matters  will  be  exercised  with 
a  view  to  preparing  the  provinces  for  the  gradual  transfer  of  power 
to  the  provincial  irovemmeot  and  legislature, 

Clavte  4. — The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  ministers  selected 

Sf  the  Governor  to  advise  him  on  the  transferred  subjects  should  be 
eoted  members  of  the  legislative  council,  enjoying  its  confidence 
and  capable  of  leading  it.  A  minister  will  have  the  option  of  resigning 
if  his  advice  is  not  accepted  by  the  Governor ;  and  the  Governor 
will  have  the  ordinary  constitutional  right  of  dismissing  a  minister 
whose  policy  he  believes  to  be  either  seriously  at  fault  or  out  of  acconl 
with  the  views  of  the  legislative  council.  In  the  last  resort  the 
Governor  can  always  dissolve  his  legislative  council  and  choose 
new  ministers  after  a  fresh  election  ;  but  if  this  course  is  adopted 
the  Committee  hope  that  the  Governor  will  find  himself  able  to 
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ftcoept  Bucb  views  aa  hia  new  ministera  may  press  upon  him  r^arding 
the  issue  which  forced  the  dissolution.  The  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  in  no  province  wilt  there  be  need  for  less  than  two 
ministers,  while  in  some  provinces  more  will  be  required.  In  these 
circumstauMB  they  think  that  it  should  be  reco^sed  from  the 
commencement  that  miniBters  may  be  expected  to  act  in  concert 
together.  They  probably  would  do  ao  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  l^ 
Committee  it  is  better  that  they  should,  and  therefore  that  the  fact 
should  be  recognised  on  the  face  of  the  Bill.  They  advise  that  the 
status  of  ministers  should  be  similar  to  that  of  the  members  of  the 
executive  council,  but  that  their  salaries  should  be  fixed  by  the  l^pala- 
tive  council.  lAtei  on  in  this  Report  it  will  be  sugoested  that  Indian 
members  of  the  Council  of  India  in  London  shonta  be  paid  a  higher 
scale  of  remuneration  than  those  members  of  the  Council  domiciled 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  same  principle  mi^t  suggest  to  the 
legislative  council  that  it  was  reasonable  for  the  ministers  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  domiciled  in  India  to  be  paid  on  a  lower  scale 
of  remuneration  than  the  European  members. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  this  clause  for  the  appointment,  at  the 
Qovemor'a  discretion,  of  non-official  members  of  the  legislative 
council  to  fill  a  role  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary  in  this  country. 

Clawte  6. — The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  normal  strength 
of  an  executive  council,  especially  in  the  smaller  provinces,  need  not 
exceed  two  members.  They  have  nob,  however,  reduced  the  existing 
statutory  maximum  of  four ;  but  if  in  any  case  the  council  includes 
two  members  with  service  qualifications,  neither  of  whom  is  by  birth 
an  Indian,  they  think  that  it  should  also  include  two  unofficial 
Indian  members. 

Ctaute  6. — The  Committee  desire  at  thia  point  to  nve  s  picture 
of  the  manner  in  which  thev  think  that,  under  this  BiO,  the  govern^ 
ment  of  a  province  ahould  be  worked.  There  wilt  be  many  matters 
of  administrative  business,  as  in  all  countries,  which  can  be  disposed 
of  dep.artmentally  ;  but  there  will  remain  a  la^  category  of  busi- 
ness, of  the  character  which  would  naturally  be  the  subject  of  Cabinet 
consultation.  In  regard  to  this  category  the  Committee  conceive 
that  the  habit  shoiSd  be  carefully  fostered  of  joint  deliberation 
between  the  members  of  the  executive  council  and  the  ministers, 
sitting  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Qovemor.  There  cannot  be 
too  much  mutual  advice  and  consultation  on  such  subjects  ;  but  the 
Committee  attach  the  highest  importance  to  the  principle  that, 
when  once  opinions  have  been  freely  exchanged  and  the  last  word 
has  been  said,  there  ought  then  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  where 
the  reeponeibility  for  the  decision  liee.  Therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  after  such  consultation,  and  when  it  is  clear  that 
the  decision  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  or  other  half  of  the 
Government,  that  decision  in  reepect  of  a  reserved  subject  should 
be  recorded  separately  by  the  executive  council,  and  in  respect  of 
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a  tranaferred  subject  by  the  miniBteiB,  and  all  acts  and  proceeding 
of  the  government  should  state  in  definite  terms  on  whom  the 
reBponsibilitr  for  the  decision  re8t«.  It  will  not  always,  however, 
be  clear,  otAeiwise  than  in  a  purely  departmental  and  technical 
fashion,  with  whom  the  jurisdiction  lies  in  the  case  of  questions  of 
oommon  interest.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  inevitable  for  the  Qovernoi 
to  occupy  the  position  of  informal  arbitrator  between  the  two  part* 
of  his  administration ;  and  it  will  equally  be  his  daty  to  see  that 
a  decision  arrived  at  on  one  side  of  his  government  is  followed  by 
such  conseqaential  action  on  the  other  side  as  may  be  necessary 
to  malce  the  policy  effective  and  homogeneous. 

The  position  of  the  Qovemor  will  thus  be  one  of  great  reeponsibiUty 
and  difficulty,  and  also  of  great  opportunity  and  honour.  He  may 
have  to  hold  the  balance  between  divergent  policies  and  different 
ideals,  and  to  prevent  discord  and  friction.  It  will  also  be  for  him 
to  help  with  sympathy  and  courage  the  popular  side  of  his  govern- 
ment m  their  new  responsibilities.  He  shonM  never  hesitate  to  point 
out  to  ministers  what  he  thinks  is  the  right  course  or  to  warn  them 
if  he  thinks  they  are  taking  the  wrong  course.  But  if,  after  hearing 
all  the  ailments,  ministers  should  decide  not  to  adopt  his  advice, 
then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  Qovemor  should  oidinaritr 
allow  ministers  to  have  their  way,  fin^ig  the  responsibility  upon  them, 
even  if  it  may  subsequently  be  necessary  for  him  to  veto  any  parti- 
cular piece  of  legislation.  It  is  not  possible  but  that  in  India,  as 
in  all  other  countries,  mistakes  will  oe  made  by  nunisters,  acting 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  legislative  council,  but  there 
is  no  way  oi  learning  ezceptiChrough  experience  and  by  the  realisa- 
tion of  responsibility. 

In  the  debates  of  the  legislative  council  members  of  the  executive 
council  should  act  together  and  ministers  should  act  together,  but 
members  of  the  executive  council  and  ministers  should  not  oppose 
each  other  by  speech  or  vote ;  members  of  the  executive  council 
should  not  be  required  to  support  either  by  speech  or  vote  pioposab 
of  ministers  of  which  they  do  not  approve,  nor  should  ministots  be 
required  to  support  by  speech  or  vote  proposals  of  the  executive 
council  of  which  they  do  not  approve  ;  they  should  be  free  to  speak 
and  vote  for  each  other's  proposals  when  they  are  in  agreement 
with  them.  All  other  official  members  of  the  legislative  counnl 
should  be  free  to  speak  and  vote  as  they  choose. 

Clause  7. — The  Committee  have  altered  the  first  schedule  to  the 
Bill,  BO  as  to  show  only  the  total  strength  of  the  legislative  council 
in  each  province.  They  have  retained  the  provision,  now  in  sub- 
clause (2),  that  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  members  shall  be  elected, 
and  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  shall  be  officials.  This  general 
stipulation  will  govern  the  distribution  of  the  seats  in  eai^  pro- 
vince ;  but  in  certain  respects  the  detailed  arrangements  will  reqniie 
further  consideration,  and  proposals  should  be  called  for  from  the 
Government  of  India  in  regard  to  them.    The  point«  in  questjon,  u 
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well  as  some  disputable  matters  on  wUch  the  Committee  wist  to 
endorse  the  propoaali  of  the  Franchise  Committee's  report,  are 
dealt  with  in  the  following  recommendations  r 

(a)  The  Committee  regard  the  number  of  seats  allotted  to 
the  rural  population,  as  distinct  from  the  urban,  as  dispropor- 
tionately low  and  consider  that  it  should  receive  a  larger  share 
of  representation.  They  also  think  that  an  attempt  ^oiild  be 
made  to  secure  better  representation  of  the  urban  wage-earning 
class  ;  and  they  are  convinced  that  an  eSort  should  be  made  to 
remedy  in  part  at  least  the  present  disparity  between  the  size 
of  the  electorates  in  the  different  provinces.  In  all  those  matters 
no  definite  instructions  need  be  given.  The  Government  of 
India  should  be  left  a  wide  discretion  in  adjusting  the  figures, 
subject,  however,  to  the  understanding  that  the  adjustment 
should  be  efiected  in  all  cases  rather  by  enlai^ement  than  by 
dimination  of  the  representation  proposed  in  the  Franchise 
Committee's  report. 

(6)  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  representation 
proposed  for  the  depressed  classes  is  inadequate.  Within  this 
definition  are  comprised,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Franchise 
Committee,  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  population  of  India. 
They  think  that  the  Government  of  India  should,  as  it  advises, 
be  instructed  to  give  such  classes  a  larger  share  of  representation 
by  Domination,  regard  being  had  to  the  numbers  of  depressed 
classes  in  each  province,  and  after  consultation  with  the  Local 
Governments.  This  representation  should,  if  necessary,  be  in 
addition  to,  but  not  in  diminution  of,  the  general  electorate. 
Whenever  possible,  other  persons  than  members  of  the  Civil 
Services  should  be  selected  to  lepiesent  the  depressed  classes, 
but  if  a  member  of  those  services,  specially  qualified  for  this 
purpose,  has  to  be  appointed,  his  nomination  should  not 
operate  to  increase  the  maximum  ratio  of  official  seats. 

(c)  In  the  Madras  Presidency  the  Committee  consider  that 
the  non-Brahmins  must  be  provided  with  separate  representa- 
tion by  means  of  the  reservation  of  seats.  The  Brahmins  and 
non-Brahmins  should  be  invited  to  settle  the  matter  by  negotia- 
tion among  themselves  ;  and  it  would  only  be,  if  agreement 
cannot  be  reached  in  that  way,  that  the  dedsion  should  be 
referred  to  an  arbitrator  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Government  of  India. 

{d)  The  Committee  would  recommend  that  similar  treatment 
be  accorded  to  the  Mahrattaa  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

(e)  The  question  whether  women  should  or  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  franchise  on  the  same  terms  as  men  should  be 
left  to  the  newly  elected  legislative  council  of  each  province  to 
settle  by  resolution.  The  Qovemment  of  India  should  be 
instructed  to  make  rules  so  that,  if  a  legislative  council  so  voted, 
women  m^ht  be  put  upon  the  register  of  voters  in  that  province. 
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The  Committee  have  not  felt  able  to  settle  this  questjon  them- 
Belves,  as  urged  by  the  majority  of  witneBses  who  appeared 
before  them.  It  seems  to  them  to  go  deep  into  the  social  system 
and  Busceptibilities  of  India,  and,  therefore,  to  be  a  question 
which  can  only,  with  any  prudence,  be  settled  in  acc<H^anc« 
with  the  wishes  of  Indians  themselves  as  constitntionaUy 
ezpteaaed. 

if)  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  fianchise  as  settled 
by  the  rules  to  be  made  under  this  Act  should  not  be  altered 
for  the  first  ten  years,  and  that  it  should  at  present  be  outside 
the  power  of  the  Legislative  Councils  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  franchise.  The  recommendation,  therefore,  in  respect  of 
woman  suffrage,  is  to  be  r^arded  as  altogether  exceptdon^, 
and  as  not  forming  any  precedent  in  respect  of  proposals  for 
other  alterations. 

(17)  The  special  representation  of  landholders  in  the  provincee 
should  be  reconsidered  by  the  Oovemment  of  India  in  con- 
saltation  with  the  local  governments. 

(h)  The  franchise  for  the  University  seats  should  be  extended 
to  aU  naduates  of  over  seven  years'  standing. 

(t)  The  Government  of  India  should  be  instracted  to  consult 
with  the  (lovemment  of  Bengal  in  respect  of  the  representa- 
tion of  Europeans  in  Bengal.  It  appears  to  the  Committee 
that  there  are  good  reasons  for  a  readjustment  of  that  represen- 
tation. The  recommendations  of  the  report  of  the  Franchise 
Committee  in  respect  of  European  representation  in  other 
provinces  may  be  accepted. 

(j)  The  question  whether  the  rulers  and  subjects  of  Indisn 
States  may  be  registered  as  electors  or  may  be  elected  t«  tl>e 
legislative  councils  should  be  left  to  be  settled  in  each  case  by 
the  local  government  of  the  province. 

(k)  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  dismissal  from  the 
service  of  the  government  in  India  should  not  be  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  election,  but  that  a  criminal  conviction  entaihng 
a  sentence  of  more  than  six  months'  imprisonment  should  be 
a  disqualification  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration 
of  the  sentence. 

(I)  The  compromise  suggested  bv  the  Franchise  Committee 
in  respect  of  the  residential  qualification  of  candidates  for 
legislative  councils  whereby  the  restriction  was  to  be  imposed 
omy  in  the  provinces  of  Bombay,  the  Punjab,  and  the  Central 
Provinces  may  be  accepted. 

(m)  The  recommendations  of  the  Franchise  Committee  in 

respect  of  the  proportionate  representationa  of  Mohammedsna, 

based  on  the  Lucknow  compact,  may  be  accepted. 

Two  further  observations  must  be  made  on  this  question  of  frss- 

chise.    It  seems  to  the  Committee  that  the  principle  of  proportjonal 

representation  may  be  found  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  tbe 
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oiroumBtances  of  India,  and  they  recommend  tliat  this  suggestion 
be  fully  explored,  so  that  there  may  be  material  for  conaideratioD  by 
the  Statutory  Commiasion  when  it  dta  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 
Further  it  has  been  ationgly  represented  to  the  Committee,  and  the 
Committee  aie  themselves  firmly  convinced,  that  a  complete  and 
stringent  Corrapt  Practices  Act  should  be  passed  and  brought  into 
operation  before  the  first  electiooa  for  the  legislative  councils. 
There  is  no  such  Act  at  present  in  existence  in  India,  and  the  Com- 
mittee are  convinced  that  it  will  not  be  less  required  in  India  than 
it  is  in  other  countries. 

Clause  9. — The  Committee  have  considered  carefully  the  question 
who  is  to  preside  over  the  legislative  councils  in  the  provinces. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  Governor  should  not  preside,  and  they 
advise  that,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  the  President  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  Wherever  possible  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  someone  could  be  found  for  this  purpose  who  had  had 
parliamentary  experience.  The  legislative  council  should  itself 
elect  a  Vice-Prosiaent,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  the  nominated 
President  would  disappear,  and  the  President  and  Vice-President 
would  be  elected  by  the  councils.  The  Committee  attribute  the 
greatest  importance  to  this  question  of  the  Presidency  of  the  legisla- 
tive coimcil.  It  will,  in  theii  opinion,  conduce  very  greatly  to  the 
successful  working  of  the  new  councils  if  they  are  imbued  nom  the 
commencement  with  the  spirit  and  conventions  of  parliamentary 
procedure  as  developed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Committee 
will  recur  to  this  subject  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  tiie  President 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  India. 

Clause  11. — The  Committee  think  that  the  provincial  budget 
should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  legislative  council,  subject 
to  the  exemption  from  this  process  of  certain  charges  of  a  special 
or  recurring  character  which  have  been  set  out  in  the  Bill.  In  cases 
where  the  council  alter  the  provision  for  a  transferred  subject,  the 
Committee  consider  that  the  Governor  would  be  justifial,  if  so 
advised  by  his  ministers,  in  re-submitting  the  provision  to  the 
council  for  a  review  of  their  former  decision ;  but  they  do  not  appre- 
hend that  any  statutory  prescription  to  that  effect  is  required. 
Where  the  council  have  reduced  a  provision  for  a  reserved  subject 
which  the  Governor  considers  essential  to  the  proper  administration 
■of  the  subject  concerned,  he  will  have  a  power  of  restoration.  The 
Committee  wish  it  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  this  power  is  real  and 
that  its  exereise  should  not  be  regarded  as  unusual  or  arbitrary  ; 
unless  the  Governor  has  the  right  to  secure  supply  for  those  services 
for  which  he  remains  respoasible  to  Parliament,  that  responsibiUty 
■cannot  justly  be  fastened  upon  bim. 

Whenever  the  necessity  for  new  taxation  arises,  as  arise  it  must, 

the  questions  involved  should  be  threshed  out  by  both  parts  of  the 

Government  in  consultation  together,  and  it  is  eapeciaJly  important 

that  in  this  matter  both  parts  of  the  Government  should,  if  possible, 

Ooi 
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be  in  agreement  when  the  piopoeale  of  the  Grovemment  are  laid 
before  the  legiBlature. 

Claute  13. — The  Committee  have  rejected  the  plan  of  Grand 
Committees  as  drafted  originally  in  the  Bill.  They  have  done  so 
because  in  their  opinion  the  Grand  Committee  did  not  give  the 
Gtovemor  the  power  of  securing  legislation  in  d  crisis  in  respect  of 
those  matters  for  which  he  is  held  responsible,  and  because  in  respect 
of  ordinary  legislation  about  reserved  subjects  it  perpetuated  the 
BjBtem  of  securing  legislation  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  official 
bloc,"  which  has  been  the  cause  of  great  friction  and  heartburning. 
The  responsibility  for  legislation  on  reserved  subjects  is  with  the 
Governor  in  Council,  and,  when  the  "  official  bloc  "  has  been  put 
into  operation,  it  has  been  put  into  operation  by  him,  and  is  merely 
an  indirect  way  of  asserting  his  responsibility.  The  Committee 
think  it  much  better  that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  the  responsibility  is  with  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  they 
recommend  a  process  by  which  the  Governor  should  be  empowered 
to  pass  an  Act  in  respect  of  any  reserved  subject,  if  he  conaideTs 
that  the  Act  is  necessary  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  his  responsibility 
to  Parliament.  He  should  not  do  so  until  he  has  given  every  oppor- 
tunity for  the  matter  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  legislative 
council,  and  as  a  sensible  man  he  should,  of  coarse,  endeavour  to 
carry  the  le^lative  coimcil  with  him  in  the  matter  by  the  strength 
of  his  case.  But,  if  he  finds  that  cannot  be  so,  then  he  should  have 
the  power  to  proceed  on  his  own  responsibility.  Acts  passed  on  hie 
sole  responsibility  should  be  reserved  by  the  Governor-General  for 
His  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  be  laid  before  Parliament.  His  Majesty 
will  necessarily  be  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  advice  to  be  given  to  His  Majesty  can  only 
rest  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  the  Committee  suggest  that 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Parliament,  whose  appointment  tiiey 
have  advised,  should  be  specially  consulted  about  Acts  of  this 
character.  Provision,  however,  is  made  in  the  Bill  for  the  avoidanc* 
of  delay  in  case  of  a  grave  emergency  by  giving  the  Governor- 
General  power  to  assent  to  the  Act  without  reserving  it,  ^ough 
this  of  course  would  not  prevent  subsequent  disallowance  by  His 
Majesty  in  Council. 

Vlatue  15. — The  Committee  have  two  observations  to  make  on  tlie 
working  of  this  Clause.  On  the  one  hand,  they  do  not  think  that 
any  change  in  the  boundaries  of  a  province  should  be  made  without 
due  consideration  of  the  views  of  the  legislative  council  of  the 
province.  On  the  other  hand,  they  ate  of  opinion  that  any  clear 
request  made  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  a  legislative  council 
representing  a  distinctive  racial  or  linguistic  territorial  unit  for  its 
constitution  under  this  Clause  as  a  sub-province  or  a  separate 
province  should  be  taken  as  a  prima  facie  case  on  the  strengtji  of 
which  a  commission  of  inquiry  might  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  that  it  should  not  be  a  bar  to  the  appomtment  of  such 
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a  commiasioTi  of  inquiry  that  the  majority  of  the  legidative  council 
of  the  province  in  question  is  opposed  to  the  request  of  the  minority 
representing  such  a  distinctive  territorial  unit. 

Pabt  II. 

Clause  18. — As  will  be  explained  below,  the  Committee  do  not 
accept  the  device,  in  the  Bill  as  drafted,  of  carrying  government 
measures  through  the  Council  of  State  without  reference  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  in  cases  where  the  latter  body  cannot  be  got 
to  assent  to  a  Uw  which  the  Gwemoi- General  considers  essential. 
Under  the  scheme  which  the  Committee  propose  to  substitute 
for  this  procedure,  there  is  no  necessity  to  retain  the  Council  of  State 
as  an  organ  for  government  legislation.  It  should  therefore  be  recon- 
stituted from  the  commencement  as  a  true  Second  Chamber.  They 
recommend  that  it  should  consist  of  sixty  members,  of  whom  not 
more  than  twenty  should  he  official  members.  The  Franchise  Com- 
mittee advise  that  the  non-official  members  should  be  elected  by 
the  same  group  of  persons  as  elect  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  in  the  same  constituencies.  This  is  a  plan  which 
the  Committee  could,  in  no  circumstances,  accept.  They  hope  and 
believe  that  a  diSerent  system  of  election  for  the  Council  of  State 
can  be  devised  by  the  time  the  constitution  embodied  in  this  Bill 
comes  into  operation,  and  they  recommend  that  the  Government 
of  India  be  enjoined  forthwith  to  make  Buggestions  accordingly,  to 
which  eSect  can  be  given  without  delaying  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  constitution.  If  the  advice  of  the  Committee  that  it  be  le-ap- 
pointed  for  the  puzpose  of  considering  the  rules  to  be  framed  under 
this  Bill  be  approved,  it  should  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
theproposals  made  foi  the  election  of  the  Council  of  State. 

Clause  19. — For  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  Committee  are 
equally  unwilling  to  accept,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  the 
method  of  indirect  election  proposed  in  the  report  of  the  Franchise 
Committee.  If  by  no  other  course  it  were  possible  to  avoid  delay 
in  bringing  the  constitution  enacted  by  the  Bill  into  operation, 
the  Committee  would  acquiesce  in  that  method  for  a  preliminary 
period  of  three  years.  But  they  are  not  convinced  that  delay  would 
be  involved  in  preparing  a  better  scheme  of  election,  and  they 
endorse  the  views  expressed  by  the  Government  of  India  in  para- 
graph 39  of  its  despatch  dealing  with  the  subject.  They  accordingly 
advise  that  the  Government  of  India  be  instructed  at  once  to  make 
recommendations  to  this  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
These  recommendations  as  embodied  in  draft  rules  would  also  be 
subject  to  examination  by  this  Committee  if  re-appointed. 

Clause  20. — The  Committee  think  that  the  President  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  should  for  four  years  be  a  person  appointed  by  the 
Govemor-General.  He  should  be  qualified  by  experience  in  the 
House  of  Conmions  and  a  knowledge  of  parliamentary  procedure, 
precedents,  and  conventions.    He  should  be  the  guide  and  adviser 
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ot  the  Presidenta  of  the  provincial  councils,  and  he  should  be  chosen 
with  a  view  to  the  infiuence  which  it  ia  hoped  he  would  have  on  the 
whole  history  of  parliamentary  procedure  in  India.  He  should  be 
paid  an  adequate  salary. 

Clause  25. — This  is  a  new  proviBion  for  the  subnuBsion  of  the 
Indian  Budget  to  the  vote  of  the  Legislative  Asaembly,  on  the 
understanding  that  this  body  is  constituted  as  a  chamber  reasonably 
representative  in  character  and  elected  directly  by  suitable  con- 
stituencies. The  Committ«e  consider  it  necessary  (aa  suggested  to 
them  by  the  consolidated  fund  charges  in  the  Imperial  Farliammit) 
to  exempt  certain  charges  of  a  special  or  recurring  nature,  which 
have  been  set  out  in  the  Bill,  e.g.  the  cost  of  defence,  ttie  debt  chaKes, 
and  certain  fixed  salaries,  from  the  process  of  being  voted.  But 
otherwise  tbey  would  leave  the  Assembly  free  to  criticise  and  vote 
the  estimates  of  expenditure  of  the  Government  of  India.  It  is 
not,  however,  within  the  scheme  of  the  Bill  to  introduce  at  tie 
present  stage  any  measure  of  responsible  government  into  the 
central  administration,  and  a  power  must  be  reserved  to  the 
Qovemur-General  in  Council  of  treating  as  sanctioned  any  expendi- 
ture which  the  Assembly  may  have  refused  to  vote  if  he  consideiB 
the  expenditure  to  be  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  responsibilities 
for  the  good  government  of  the  country.  It  should  be  understood 
from  the  beginning  that  this  power  of  the  Oovemor-General  in  Council 
ifl  real,  and  that  it  is  meant  to  be  used  if  and  when  necessary. 

Clause  26. — For  reasons  which  prompted  their  rejection  of  die 
process  of  certification  by  a  Governor  to  a  grand  committee  in 
a  province,  the  Committee  are  opposed  to  the  proposals  in  the  Bill 
whicli  would  have  enabled  the  Governor-General  to  refer  to  the 
Council  of  State,  and  to  obtain  by  virtue  of  his  official  majority  in 
that  body,  any  legislation  which  the  lower  chamber  refuse  to  accept, 
but  which  he  regards  as  essential  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
The  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  view  that  the 
Oovemor-General  in  Council  should  in  all  circumstances  be  fully 
empowered  to  secure  legislation  which  is  required  for  the  discharge 
of  his  responsibilities ;  but  they  think  it  is  unworthy  that  such 
responsibility  should  be  concealed  through  the  action  of  a  Council 
of  Stat«  specially  devised  in  its  composition  to  secure  the  necessary 
powers.  They  believe  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  add  strength  to 
the  Government  of  India  to  act  before  the  world  on  its  own  responsi- 
bility. In  order,  however,  that  Parliament  may  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  position  of  the  considerations  which  led  to  this  exceptional 
procedure,  they  advise  that  all  Acts  passed  in  this  manner  should 
be  laid  before  Parliament,  who  would  naturally  consider  the  opinion 
of  the  standing  committee  already  referred  to. 

Clause  28. — The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  is  that  the 
present  limitation  on  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Govemot- 
General's  Executive  Council  should  be  removed,  that  three  members 
of  that  Council  should  continue  to  be  public  servants  or  ex-public 
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Hervants  who  h&ve  kad  not  leas  than  ten  years'  experience  in  the 
serTice  of  the  Crown  in  India ;  that  one  member  of  the  Council 
ahouM  have  definite  legal  c^ualificationB,  but  that  thoae  qualifica- 
tions may  be  gained  in  India  as  well  as  in  the  United  Emgdom ; 
and  that  not  less  than  three  mambera  of  the  Council  should  be 
Indiana.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  public  serrants 
will,  as  time  goes  on,  be  more  and  moie  likely  to  be  of  Indian  rather 
than  of  European  extraction. 

Clause  29. — 'The  Committee  have  inserted  this  provision  to  allow 
of  the  selection  of  members  of  the  legislature  who  will  be  able  to 
undertake  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  Parliamentary  Under- 
Secretaries  in  this  country.  It  should  be  entirely  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Govemor-Qeneral  to  aay  to  which  departments  these  officers 
should  be  attached,  and  to  define  the  scope  of  l^eir  duties, 

Pabt  III. 

Clause  30. — The  Committee  think  that  all  charges  of  the  India 
Office,  not  being  "  agency  "  charges,  should  be  paid  out  of  moneys  to 
be  provided  by  Parliament. 

Clauie  31. — The  Committee  are  not  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Council  of  India.  They  think  that,  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to 
come,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  be  advised  by  persons  of  Indian  experience,  and  they  are 
convinced  that,  if  no  such  Council  existed,  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  have  to  form  an  informal  one  if  not  a  formal  one.  Therefore, 
they  think  it  much  better  to  continue  a  body  which  has  all  the 
advantages  behind  it  of  tradition  and  authority,  although  they 
would  not  debar  the  readjustment  of  its  work  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  introduce  what  is  known  as  the  portfolio  system.  They 
think,  also,  that  its  constitution  may  advantageously  be  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  more  Indians  into  it  and  by  shortening  of  the 
period  of  the  service  upon  it,  in  order  to  ensure  a  continuous  flow 
of  fresh  experience  from  India  and  to  relieve  Indian  members  from 
the  necessity  of  spending  so  long  a  period  as  seven  years  in  England. 

Clause  33. — The  Committee  have  given  most  careful  consideration 
to  the  relations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  Government  of 
India,  and  through  it  with  the  provincial  goveinments.  In  the 
relations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  Qovemor' General  in 
Council  the  Committee  are  not  of  opinion  that  any  statutory  change 
can  be  made,  bo  long  as  the  Governor-Qeneral  remains  refiponsible 
to  Parliament,  but  in  practice  the  conventions  which  now  govern 
these  relations  may  wisely  be  modified  to  meet  fresh  circimistances 
caused  by  the  creation  of  a  Legislative  Assembly  with  a  large  elected 
majority.  In  the  exercise  of  his  responsibiUty  to  Parliament,  which 
he  cannot  delegate  to  anyone  else,  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
reasonably  consider  ttiat  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  should 
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lie  be  called  upon  to  intervene  in  matters  of  purely  Indian  interest 
where  the  Qovetnment  and  the  L^alature  of  India  ate  in  agreement. 
This  examination  of  the  geneTal  piopoaition  leads  inevitably  to 
the  considerstioDi  of  one  special  case  of  non-intervention.  Notfaine 
is  more  likely  to  endanger  the  good  relations  between  India  ana 
Great  Britain  than  a  belief  that  India's  fiscal  policy  is  dictated  from 
Whitehall  in  the  interests  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  That  such 
a  beUef  exJBt«  at  the  moment  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  theie 
onght  to  be  no  room  for  it  in  the  future  is  equally  clear.  India's 
position  in  the  Imperial  Conference  opened  the  door  to  negotiation 
between  India  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  but  negotiation  without 
power  to  legislate  is  likely  to  remain  inefiective.  A  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question  can  only  be  guaranteed  by  the  grant  of 
liberty  to  the  Government  of  India  to  devise  those  tarifi  arrangements 
which  seem  best  fitted  to  India's  needs  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  cannot  be  guaranteed  by  statute  without 
limiting  the  ultimate  power  of  Parliament  to  control  the  administra- 
tion of  India,  and  without  limiting  the  power  of  veto  which  rests 
in  the  Crown  ;  and  neither  of  these  limitations  finds  a  place  in  any 
of  the  Statutes  in  the  British  Empire.  It  can  only,  therefore,  M 
assured  by  an  acknowledgment  of  a  convention.  Whatever  he 
the  right  fiscal  policy  for  India,  for  the  needs  of  her  consumera  as 
well  as  for  her  manufacturers,  it  is  quite  clear  that  she  should  have 
the  same  liberty  to  consider  her  interests  as  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Canada  and  South  Africa.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  therefore,  the  Secretary  of  State  should  as  far  as  possible 
avoid  interference  on  this  subject  when  the  Government  of  India 
and  ite  Legislature  are  in  agreement,  and  they  think  that  his  inter- 
vention, when  it  does  take  place,  should  be  limited  to  safeguarding 
the  international  obligations  of  the  Empire  or  any  fiscal  arrangements 
within  the  Empire  to  which  Hia  Majesty's  Government  is  a  party. 
The  relations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  Government  of 
India  with  provincial  governments  should,  in  the  Committee's 
judgment,  be  regulated  by  similar  principles,  so  far  as  the  reserved 
subjects  are  concerned.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  purely  pro- 
vincial matters,  which  are  reserved,  where  the  provincial  government 
and  legislature  are  in  agreement,  their  view  should  ordinarily  be 
allowed  to  prevail,  though  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  some  reserved  subjects  do  cover  mattere  in  which  the  central 
government  is  closely  concerned.  Over  transferred  subjects,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  control  of  the  Governor- General  in  Council,  and 
thus  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  should  be  restricted  in  future  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits,  which  will  be  defined  by  rules  under 
sub-clause  3  of  Clause  1  of  the  Bill. 

Bulee  under  this  clause  will  be  subsidiary  legislation  of  sufficient 
moment  to  justify  their  being  brought  especially  to  the  notice  of 
Parliament.  The  Secretary  of  State  might  conveniently  discuss 
them  with  the  Standing  Committee  whose  creation  has  been  recom- 
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mended  in  this  Beport ;  and  Parliament  would  no  doubt  consider 
the  opinion  of  this  body  when  the  rules  come,  as  it  is  proposed  that 
they  should  do,  for  acceptance  by  positive  resolution  in  both  Houses. 
The  same  procedure  is  recommended  by  the  Committee  for  adoption 
in  the  case  of  rules  of  special  or  novel  importance  under  other 
clauses  of  the  Bill.  It  must  be  for  the  Secietary  of  State  to  decide 
which  of  the  many  rules  that  will  fall  to  be  drafted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  can  be  sufficiently  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  lying  on  the  table  of  Parliament  for  a  certain  number  of  days. 
In  deciding  this  point,  however,  he  may  naturally  have  recourse 
to'  the  advice  of  the  Standing  Committee,  should  it  happen  to  be  in 
session,  and  obtain  their  assistance  in  determining  which  rules 
deserve  to  be  made  the  subject  of  the  more  formal  procedure  by 
positive  resolution. 

Clause  36. — This  clause  carries  oat  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Crewe's  Committee  to  appoint  a  High  Commissioner  for  India,  to 
be  paid  out  of  Indian  revenues,  who  will  perform  for  India  functions 
of  agency,  as  distinguished  from  political  functions,  analogous  to 
those  now  performed  in  the  offices  of  the  High  Conmiissioneis  of  the 
Dominions. 

Past  IV. 

Clause  36. — The  Committee  do  not  conceal  from  themselves  that 
the  position  of  the  public  services  in  working  the  new  constitutions 
in  the  provinces  will,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  difficult.  They 
are  of  opinion  that  these  services  have  deserved  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  the  whole  Bmj)ire.  They  know  that  some  members 
of  the  services  regard  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  changes  with 
grave  misgiving,  and  that  some  fear  that  those  changes  will  not 
tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  masses.  They  are  convinced, 
however,  that  the  services  will  accept  the  changing  conditions  and 
the  inevitable  alteration  in  their  own  position,  and  devote  them- 
selves in  all  loyalty  to  making  a  success,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  of  the 
new  constitution. 

In  the  provinces,  officers  serving  in  a  reserved  department  will  be 
controlled  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  in  a  transferred  depart- 
ment by  the  Governor  acting  with  ministers,  but  in  both  cases  alike 
the  personal  concurrence  of  the  Governor  should  be  resided  as 
essential  in  the  case  of  all  orders  of  any  importance  prejudicially 
affecting  the  position  or  prospects  of  officers  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  dommittee  think  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
secuie  to  the  public  servants  the  career  in  life  to  which  they  looked 
forward  when  they  were  recruited,  and  they  have  introduced  fresh 
provisions  into  this  clause  to  that  end.  If  friction  occurs,  a  re-adjust- 
ment of  persons  and  places  may  often  get  over  the  difficulty,  and  the 
Governor  must  always  regard  it  as  one  of  his  most  important  duties 
to  estabhsh  a  complete  understanding  between  his  mimsters  and  the 
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officers  through  whom  they  will  have  to  work.  But  if  theie  are 
members  of  the  service  whose  doubts  as  to  the  changes  to  be  made 
are  80  deeply-rooted  that  they  feel  they  camiot  use^iUy  endeavour 
to  take  part  in  them,  then  the  Committee  think  it  would  only  be  fair 
to  those  officers  that  they  should  be  ofiered  an  equivalent  career 
elsewhere,  if  it  ia  in  the  power  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  do 
so,  01,  in  the  last  resort,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retire  on 
such  pension  as  the  Secretaiy  of  State  in  Council  may  consider 
suitable  to  their  period  of  service. 

Part  V. 

Clatue  41. — The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Statutoiy 
CommiBsion  should  not  be  appointed  until  the  expiration  of  ten 
years,  and  that  no  changes  o  jsubstance  in  the  constitution,  whether 
in  the  franchise  or  in  the  lists  of  reserved  and  tianaferred  subjects  or 
otherwise,  should  be  made  in  the  interval.  The  Commission  will  be 
fully  empowered  to  examine  the  workinK  of  the  constitutions  in  all 
their  details  in  the  provinces,  and  to  advise  whether  the  time  has 
come  for  full  responsible  government  in  each  province,  or  in  the 
alternative  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  powers  of  self-govem- 
ment  already  granted  should  be  extended,  or  modified,  or  restricted. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood,  also,  that  the  Commission  should 
be  empowered  to  examine  into  the  working  of  the  Gtovernment  of 
India  and  to  advise  in  respect  of  the  GoTeinment  of  India  no  less 
than  in  respect  of  the  piovmcial  governments. 

8.  This  concludes  the  Committee's  specific  recommendations  on 
the  Bill.  There  remain  certain  other  topics  which  do  not  con- 
veniently fall  within  any  particular  clause.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  treatment  of  Burma,  and  after  hearing  evidence  the  Com- 
mittee have  not  advised  that  Burma  should  be  included  within  the 
scheme.  They  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  Burmese  have  deserved 
and  should  receive  a  constitution  analogous  to  that  provided  in  this 
Bill  for  their  Indian  fellow-subjects.  But  Burma  is  only  by  accident 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Governor- General  of  India.  The 
Burmese  are  as  distinct  from  the  Indians  in  race  and  language  as 
they  are  from  the  British. 

9.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  from  several  quarters  questioning 
the  financial  adjustment  proposed  between  the  Central  and  Pro- 
vincial Governments  in  India.  Without  e^ressing  any  opinion  on 
this  controversy,  the  Committee  accept  and  endorse  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Government  of  India  that  a  fully  qualified  financial 
commission  should  be  appointed  to  advise  as  to  the  principle  on 
which  contributions  from  the  provincial  Kovemments  to  the  Central 
Government  should  in  future  be  adjusted. 

10.  The  Committee  think  that  it  may  often  greatly  assist  the  politi- 
cal education  of  India  if  standing  committees  of  the  legislative  bodies 
are  attached  to  certain  departments  of  Government,  but  they  only 
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e^tesa  this  opinion  on  the  understanding  that  the  appointment  of 
BQch  committees,  their  compoBitioD,  and  the  regulations  which 
gorem  their  procedure,  shall  be  matters  wholly  and  exclusively 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Governor-General  or  of  the  Governor 
as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  The  Committee  are  impressed  by  the  objections  raised  by  many 
witnesses  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  classes  of  taxation  can  be 
laid  upon  the  people  of  India  by  executive  action  without,  in  some 
oas^,  any  statutory  limitation  of  the  rates  and,  in  other  cases,  any 
adequate  prescription  by  statute  of  the  methods  of  assessment. 
They  consider  that  the  imposition  of  new  burdens  should  be  gradually 
brought  more  within  the  purview  of  the  Legislature.  And  in  parti- 
cular, without  expressing  any  judgment  on  the  question  whether 
the  land  revenue  is  a  rent  or  tax,  they  advise  that  the  process  of 
revising  the  land  revenue  assessments  ought  to  be  brought  under 
closer  regulation  by  statute,  as  soon  as  possible.  At  present  the 
statutory  basis  for  charging  revenue  on  the  land  varies  in  different 
provinces  ;  but  in  some  at  least  the  pitch  of  aaeeasmeut  is  entirely 
at  the  discretion  of  the  executive  government.  No  branch  of  the 
administration  is  regulated  with  greater  elaboration  or  care ;  bnt 
the  people  who  are  moat  aSected  have  no  voice  in  the  shaping  of  the 
system,  and  the  rules  are  often  obscure  and  imperfectly  understood 
by  those  who  pay  the  revenue.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
the  time  has  come  to  embody  in  the  law  the  main  principles  by  which 
the  land  revenue  is  determined,  the  methods  of  valuation,  the  pitch 
of  assessment,  the  periods  of  revision,  the  graduation  of  enhance- 
ments, and  the  other  chief  processes  which  touch  the  well-being  of 
the  revenue  payers.  The  subject  is  one  which  probably  would  not 
be  transferred  to  ministerB  until  the  electorate  included  a  satisfactory 
representation  of  rural  interests,  those  of  the  tenantry  as  well  as  of 
the  landlords  ;  and  the  system  should  be  established  on  a  clear 
atatutory  basis  before  this  change  takes  place, 

12.  The  Committee  have  not  hitherto  touched  on  the  subject  of 
education  in  India,  and  it  is  far  too  large  for  them  to  make  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  it  adequately.  They  have  accepted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Functions  Committee  that,  subject  to  certain 
reservations  about  the  Universities,  the  responsibility  for  the  whole 
field  of  education  in  each  province  should  be  transferred  to  ministers. 
They  attach  much  importance,  however,  to  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  depressed  and  backward  classes,  and  they  trust  that  the 
subject  will  receive  special  attention  from  ministers.  They  are  also 
impressed  by  the  advantage  of  Boards  such  as  Sir  Michael  Sadler 
has  advised  in  fiengal,  for  the  assistance  of  ministers  in  controlUog 
the  different  grades  of  education,  and  they  trust  that  ministers  will 
see  their  way  from  the  outset  to  constitute  such  Boards  in  every 
province.  The  Committee  would  similarly  commend  to  ministers 
the  advisability  of  creating  local  government  departments  in  the 
provinces. 
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13.  The  Committee  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  forma- 
tion in  each  provincial  government  of  a  strong  depaTtment  of  Finance 
which  will  serve  both  sides  of  the  Government  alike. 

14.  The  Committee  have  been  greatly  struck  by  the  earnest 
repreaentations  made  to  them  by  several  witnesses,  both  of  British 
and  Indian  birth,  to  the  efiect  that  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
provincial  governments  must  become  more  vocal,  and  put  forth 
their  view  of  what  the  Kood  of  India  requires  with  more  courage  and 
more  persistence  than  they  have  in  the  past.  It  has  been  represented 
to  them  that  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  future  that  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  provincial  governments  should  have 
means  of  explaining  to  the  people  of  India  the  reasons  why  things 
are  done,  the  reasons  which  underlie  decisions,  and  the  arguments 
against  proposals  which  they  consider  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  It  was  represented  to  the  Committee  that 
at  present,  to  a  great  extent,  the  case  for  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  of  the  provincial  governments  is  unknown  to  the 
masses  of  Indians,  whereas  the  case  against  that  policy  is  becoming 
every  day  more  widely  disseminated  by  means  of  the  vernacular 
press.  They  are  glad  to  think  that  this  opinion  is  also  shared  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  the  Viceroy.  It  is  dealt  with  in 
paragraph  326  of  their  report  on  Indian  Constitutional  Reformfl, 

15.  In  conclusion  the  Committee  emphatically  repudiate  the 
suggestion  that  the  changes  in  this  Bill  in  the  form  of  the  provincial 
governments  of  India  imply  any  condemnation  of  the  present 
system  of  government  in  India.  The  Government  of  India  has 
accomplished  great  things  for  India's  good,  and  one  of  its  greatest 
services  has  been  the  introduction  into  India  of  a  reign  of  law,  to 
which  the  Government  itself  is  as  much  subject  as  the  people  it 
governs.  It  is  no  reproach  to  it  that  in  form  it  has  been  everywhere 
autocratic.  So  long  as  Parliament  on  the  one  hand  did  not  bestow 
any  form  of  constitutional  self-government  on  any  part  of  India, 
and  on  the  other  hand  held  the  Government  of  India  rigidly  respon- 
sible to  itself  for  its  every  action,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  in  the 
provinces  any  more  than  at  the  central  seat  of  government.  But, 
whatever  the  form,  the  spirit  of  its  being  everywhere  and  always 
has  been  efiort  for  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  India. 

16.  The  Committee  have  directed  the  Minutes  of  Proceedines, 
together  with  Appendices,  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA  ACT,  1919. 

[9  &  10  Geo.  5.] 

CHAPTER   101. 

An  Act  to  make  further  provision  with  respect  to  a.d.  t9i9- 
the  Grovernment  of  India.     [23rd  December  1919.] 

WHEREAS  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  Parliament  to  proAnde 
for  the  increasing  aBsociation  of  Indians  in  every  branch  of 
Indian  administration,  and  for  the  gradual  develo]fment  of  self- 
goveming  iastitiitions,  with  a  view  to  the  progressive  realisation 
of  responsible  govemnient  in  British  India  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  empire  : 

And  whereas  progress  in  giving  efiect  to  this  policy  can  only 
be  achieved  by  successive  stages,  and  it  is  expedient  that  substantial 
steps  in  this  direction  should  now  be  taken  : 

And  whereas  the  time  and  manner  of  each  advance  can  be  deter-  , 

mined  only  by  Parliament,  upon  whom  responsibility  lies  for  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  Indian  peoples  : 

And  whereas  the  action  of  Parliament  in  such  matters  must 
be  guided  by  the  co-operation  received  from  those  on  whom  new 
opportunities  of  service  will  be  conferred,  and  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  found  that  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  their  sense  of 
responsibility  : 

And  whereas  concurrently  with  the  gradual  development  of 
self-governing  inatitutiona  in  the  Provinoes  of  India  it  is  expedient 
to  give  to  those  Provinces  in  provincial  matters  the  largest  measure 
of  independence  of  the  Government  of  India,  which  is  compatible 
with  the  due  discharge  by  the  latter  of  its  own  remonsibilities  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

Past  I. 
Local  Govebnsients. 
I. — (J)  Provision  may  be  made  by  rules  under  the  Government  CUs«ifica- 
of  India  Act,  1915,  as  amended  by  the  Government  of  India  (Amend-  *""i "' 
ment)  Act,  1916  (which  Act,  as  so  amended,  is  in  this  Act  referred  ^  "^_ 
to  as  '  the  principal  Act ') — -  Tindal 
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A.D.  1910.         fgj  foF  th«  dMBification  of  subjects,  in  reUtion  to  the  fonctaoiu^ 
mbjeota.  '^^  government,  as  central  and  provincial^ay^^Cl^,  for  the 

S  A  a  purpose  of  diBtmeuiBhing  the  functions  "oftocal  govem- 

a«o.  S.  ments  and  local  legiBlatures  from  the  fonctions  of  the 

J  **•  OoveiDoi-Qeneral  in  Council  and  the  Indian  legislature  ; 

g^^  ^  (b)  for  the  devolution  of  authority  in  respect  of  provincial      / 

0.  87.  subjects  to  local  governments,   and  for  the  allocation    / 

of  revenues  or  other  moneys  to  those  govemmenta ;  / 

(c)  for  the  use  under  Che  authority  of  the  Governor-General 

in  Council  of  the  agency  of  local  govemmentH  in  relation 
to  central  subjects,  in  so  far  as  such  agency  may  be 
found  convenient,  and  for  determining  the  financial 
conditions  of  such  agency ;  and  \ 

(d)  for  the  transfer  from  among  the  provincial  sulnectB  of  \ 

subjects  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  '  transferred  subjects  ") 
to  the  administration  of  the  governor  acting  with  ministers 
appointed  under  this   Act,   and   for  the  allocation  of 
revenues  or  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  such  administra^ 
tion. 

(2)  Without  prejudice  to  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  powers, 
rules  made  for  the  above-mentioned  purposea  may — 

(i)  regulate  the  extent  and  conditions  of  such  devolution, 

allocation,  and  transfer ; 
(ii)  provide  for  fixing  the  contributions  payable  by  local  govern- 
ments to  the  Govemoi-Oeneral  in  Council,  and  making 
such  coQtributiions  a  first  charge  on  allocated  revenues 
or  moneys ; 
(iii)  provide  for  constituting  a  finance  department  in  any  pro- 
vince, and  regulating  the  functions  of  that  department ; 
(iv)  provide  for  regulating  the  exercise  of  the  authoritv  vested  in 
the  local  government  of  a  province  over  membera  of  the 
public  services  therein ; 
(v)  provide  for  the  settlement  of  doubts  arising  as  to  whether  any 
matter  does  oi  does  not  relate  to  a  provincial  subject 
or  a  transferred  subject,  and  for  the  treatment  of  matters 
which  affect  both  a  transferred  subject  and  a  subject 
which  is  not  transferred  ;  and 
(vi)  make  such  consequential  and  supplemental  provisions  as 

appear  necessary  or  expedient : 
Provided  that,  without  prejudice  to  any  general  power  of  revoking 
or  altering  rules  under  the  principal  Act,  the  rules  snail  not  authorise 
the  revocation  or  suspension  of  the  transfer  of  any  subject  except 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council. 

(3)  The  powers  of  superintendence,  direction,  and  control  over  local 
governments  vested  in  the  Governor -General  in  Council  under  the 
principal  Act.  shall,  in  relation  to  transferred  subjects,  be  exercised 
only  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  specified  in  rules  made  under  that 
Act,  but  the  Governor-General  in  Council  shall  be  the  sole  judge 
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as  to  whether  the  purpose  of  the  ezercase  of  such  powers  in  Etny  A.D.  1Q19 
particular  case  comes  within  the  purposes  bo  specified. 

(4)  The  expressions  "  central  subjects  "  and  "  provincial  subjects  " 
as  used  in  this  Act  mean  subjects  so  classified  under  the  rules. 

Provincial  subjects,  other  than  transferred  subjects,  are  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  "  reserved  subjects  ". 

2. — (1)  The  provision  in  subsection  (1)  of  section  thirty  of  the  Bonow- 
principal  Act,  which  gives  power  to  local  governments  to  raise  "'E 
money  on  real  or  personal  estate  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  {J^™ 
governments  by  way  of  mortage  or  otherwise,  shall  have  effect  as  govern- 
though  that  provision  conferred  a  power  on  local  governments  to  menta. 
raise  money  on  the  security  of  their  allocated  revenues,  and  to  make 
proper  assurances  for  that  purpose. 

(2)  Provision  may  be  made  by  rules  under  the  principal  Act 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  power  to  raise  loans  on  the 
Becurity  of  allocated  revenues  shall  be  exercised. 

(3)  The  provision  in  subsection  (1)  of  section  thirty  of  the  principal 
Act,  which  enables  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  votes  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  India 
to  prescribe  provisions  oi  conditions  limiting  the  power  to  raise 
money,  shall  cease  to  have  effect  as  regards  the  power  to  raise  money 
on  the  security  of  allocated  revenues. 

8. — (I)  The  presidencies  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  Fort  8t,  George,  Beviaed 
and  Bombay,  and  the  provinces  known  as  the  United  Provinces,  the  Byttem 
Punjab,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Assam,  shall  "*  '*^ 
each  be  governed,  in  relation  to  reserved  subjects,  by  a  governor  ^^^^ 
in  council,  and  in  relation  to  transferred  subjects  (save  as  otherwise  c«itaiii 
provided  by  this  Act)  by  the  governor  acting  with  ministers  appointed  provlnoes. 
under  this  Act. 

The  said  presidencies  and  provinces  are  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
"  governor's  'provinces  "  and  the  two  first-named  presidencies  are 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  presidenciee  of  Bengal  and  Madras. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  forty-six  to  fifty-one  of  the  principal 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  United  Provinces, 
the  Punjab,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Assam, 
as  they  apply  to  the  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  : 
Provided  that  the  governors  of  the  said  provinces  shall  be  appointed 
after  consultation  with  the  Govemor-Qeneral. 

4. — (1)  The  governor  of  a  governor's  province  may,  by  notifies-  Appoint- 
tion,  appoint  ministers,  not  being  members  of  his  executive  council  nient  of 
or  other  officials,  to  administer  transferred  subjects,  and  any  ministers  "n™*"™ 
so  appointed  shall  hold  office  during  his  pleasure.  ^  Becr«- 

There  may  be  paid  to  any  minister  so  appointed  in  any  province  tariea. 
the  same  salary  as  is  payable  to  a  member  of  the  executive  council 
in  that  province,  unless  a  smaller  salary  is  provided  by  vote  of  the 
le^pslative  council  of  the  province. 

(2)  No  minister  shall  hold  office  for  a  longer  period  than  six 
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(3)  In  reUtioa  to  transferred  subjects,  the  governor  shall  be  emded 
by  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  imleaa  he  sees  sufficient  cause  to  dissent 
from  their  opinion,  in  which  case  he  may  require  action  to  be  taken 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  that  advice :  Provided  that 
rules  may  be  made  under  the  principal  Act  for  the  temporary 
admioistratioa  of  a  transferred  subject  where,  in  cases  of  emergency, 
owing  to  a  vacancy,  there  is  no  minister  in  charge  of  the  subject, 
by  such  authority  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
rules. 

(4)  The  governor  of  a  governor's  province  may  at  his  discretion 
appoint  from  amoi^  the  non-official  members  of  tne  local  legislature 
council  secretaries,  who  shall  hold  office  during  his  pleasure,  and 
dischsige  such  duties  in  assisting  members  of  the  executive  council 
and  ministers,  as  he  may  assign  to  them. 

There  shall  be  paid  to  council  secretaries  so  appointed  such 
salary  as  may  be  provided  by  vote  of  the  l^slative  council. 

A  council  secretary  shall  cease  to  hold  office  if  he  ceases  for  more 

tjian  six  months  to  be  a  member  of  the  legislative  council. 

Quaiifica-       6. — (1)  The  provision  in  section  forty-seven  of  the  principal  Act, 

"""  ^^    that  two  of  the  members  of  the  executive  council  of  the  governor 

S  looal      ^^  a  province  must  have  been  for  at  least  twelve  years  in  the  service 

exeontive  of  the  Crown  in  India,  shall  have  effect  as  though  "one"  were 

conneili.    substituted  for  "two,"  and  the  provision  in  that  section  that  the 

Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's  Forces  in  India,  if  resident  at 

Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay,  shdl,  during  his  continuance  there, 

be  a  member  of  the  governor's  council,  shall  cease  to  have  effect. 

(2)  Provision  may  be  made  by  rules  under  the  principal  Act  as 

to  the  qualifications  to  be  required  in  respect  of  members  of  the 

executive  council  of  the  governor  of  a  province  in  any  case  where 

such  provision  is  not  mode  by  section  forty-seven  of  the  principal 

Act  as  amended  by  this  section. 

BnaiiiBBB        6. — (1)  All  orders  and  other  proceedings  of  the  government  of 

»rf  a  governor's  province  shaU  be  expressed  to  be  mode  by  the  govem- 

goTomw    mgnj  ^f  the  province,  and  shall  be  authenticated  as  the  governor  may 

m  conn       ^^  ^^  direct,  so,  however,  that  provision  shall  be  made  by  rule 

goTwnor    for  diBtinguishing  orders  and  other  proceedings  relating  to  transferred 

with  subjects  mim  other  orders  and  proceedings. 

ministeis.  Orders  and  proceedings  authenticated  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be 
called  into  question  in  any  legal  proceeding  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  duly  made  by  the  government  of  the  province. 

(2)  The  governor  may  make  rules  and  orders  for  the  more  con- 
venient transaction  of  business  in  his  executive  council  and  with  his 
ministers,  and  every  order  mode  or  act  done  in  accordance  with  those 
rules  and  orders  shall  be  treated  as  being  the  order  or  the  act  of  the 
government  of  the  province. 
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The  governor  may  also  make  rules  and  oidera  for  regulating  the  A-D.  IB18- 
relationa  between  his  executive  council  and  faJB  miniBtera  for  the 
purpose  of  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  local  government. 

Provided  that  any  rules  or  orders  made  for  the  purposes  specified 
in  this  section  which  are  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  any  rules 
made  under  the  principal  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act  shall,  to  the 
extent  of  that  repugnancy,  but  not  otherwise,  be  void. 

7.-^l)  There  shall  be  a  legislative  council  in  every  governor's  Cotap^- 
province,  which  shall  consist  of  the  members  of  the  executive  *'™^o™» 
council  and  of  members  nominated  or  elected  as  provided  by  this  Act.  fegialatiTe 

The  governor  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  legislative  council,  eounoila. 
hut  shaU   have  the    right  of   addressing  the  council,  and   may  for 
that  purpose  require  the  attendance  of  its  members. 

(2)  The  number  of  members  of  the  governors'  legislative  councils 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  table  set  out  in  the  First  Schedule 
to  this  Act ;  and  of  the  members  of  each  council  not  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  shall  be  official  members,  and  at  least  seventy 
per  cent,  shall  be  elected  members  : 

Provided  that — 

(a)  subject  to  the  maintenance  of  the  above  proportions,  rules 
under  the  principal  Act  may  provide  for  increasing  the 
number  of  members  of  any  council,  as  specified  in  that 
schedule ;   and 

{b)  the  governor  may,  for  the  purposes  of  any  Bill  introduced  oi 
proposed  to  be  introduced  in  his  legislative  council, 
nominate,  in  the  case  of  Assam  one  person,  and  in  the  case 
of  other  provinces  not  more  than  two  persons,  having 
special  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  Bill,  and  those  persons  shall,  in  relation  to  the  Bill, 
have  for  the  period  for  which  they  are  nonsinated  all  the 
rights  of  members  of  the  council,  and  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  numbers  above  referred  to  ;  and 

(c)  members  nominated  to  the  legislative  council  of  the  Central 
Provinces  by  the  governor  as  the  result  of  elections  held 
in  the  Assigned  Districts  of  Berar  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
elected  members  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Central 
Provinces. 

(3)  The  powers  of  a  governor's  legislative  council  may  be  exercised 
notwithstanding  any  vacancy  in  the  council. 

(4)  Subject  as  aforesaid,  provision  may  be  made  by  rules  under 
the  principal  Act  as  to — 

(a)  the  term  of  office  of  nominated  members  of  governors' 
legislative  councils,  and  the  manner  of  filling  casual  '' 
vacancies  occurring  by  reason  of  absence  of  members 
from  India,  inability  to  attend  to  duty,  death,  accep- 
tance of  office,  resignation  duly  accepted,  or  otherwise ; 
and 
isu  Pp 
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A.D.1919.  (b)  the  conditioDi  under  which  and  maniier  in  which  persons 

may  be  nominated  as  members  of  governors'  legislative 
councils  ;   and 

(c)  the  qualification  of  electors,  the  constitution  of  constitu- 

encies, and  the  method  of  election  for  goTemora'  legisla- 
tive councils,  including  the  number  of  members  to  be  elect«d 
by  communal  and  other  electorates,  and  any  matters 
incidental  oi  ancillary  thereto  ;  and 

(d)  the  qualifications  for  being  and  for  being  nominated  or 

elected  a  member  of  any  such  council ;  and 

(e)  the  final  decision  of  doubts  or  disputes  as  to  the  validitv 

of  any  election  ;   and 

{f)  the  manner  in  which  the  rules  are  to  be  carried  into  effect  : 

Provided  that  rules  as  to  any  such  matters  as  aforesaid  may 

provide  for  delegating  to  the  local  government  such  power  as  may 

be  specified  in  the  rules  of  making  eubsidiary  regulations  affecting 

the  same  matters. 

(6)  Subject  to  any  such  rules,  any  person  who  is  a  ruler  or  subject 
of  any  State  in  India  may  be  nominated  as  a  member  of  a  governor's 
legislative  council. 
fl«MiMis        8. — (1)  Every  governor's  legislative  council  shall  continue  for 
aod  duT»-  three  years  from  its  first  meeting  : 
i"^emo™'      Provided  that- 

tegidaUve  (")  the  council  may  be  sooner  dissolved  by  the  governor ;  and 

coanoila.  (b)  the  said  period  may  be  extended  by  the  governor  for  a  period 

not  exceeding  one  year,  by  notification  in  the  ofiBcial 
gazette  of  the  province,  if  in  special  circumstances  (to 
be  specified  in  the  notification)  he  so  think  fit ;  and 
(c)  after  the  dissolution  of  the  council  the  governor  shall  appoint 
a  date  not  more  than  six  months  or,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  more  than  nine  months  from 
the  date  of  dissolution  foi  the  next  session  of  the  council. 

(2)  A  governor  may  appoint  such  times  and  places  foi  holding  the 
sessions  of  his  legislative  council  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  may  also,  by 
notification  or  otherwise,  prorogue  the  council. 

(3)  Any  meeting  of  a  governor's  legislative  council  may  be 
adjourned  by  the  person  presiding. 

(4)  All  questions  in  a  governor's  legislative  council  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  members  present  other  than  the 
person  presiding,  who  shall,  however,  have  and  exercise  a  casting 
vote  in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes. 

?"^-  ,  9, — (1)  There  shall  be  a  president,  of  a  governor's  legislative 
council,  who  shall,  until  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  four  years 
from  the  first  meeting  of  the  council  as  constituted  under  this  Act, 
be  a  person  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  shall  thereafter  be 
a  member  of  the  council  elected  by  the  council  and  approved  by 
the  governor ; 
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Provided  that,  if  at  the  expiration  of  such  period  of  four  years  A.D.l»ia 

the  council  ie  in  seMion,  the  president  then  in  ofB.ce  shall  continue       

in  office  until  the  end  of  the  current  session,  and  the  first  election 
of  a  president  shall  take  place  at  the  comnkencenient  of  the  next 
ensuing  session. 

(2)  There  shall  be  a  deputy-president  of  a  governor's  legislative 
council  who  shall  preside  at  meetings  of  the  council  in  the  absence 
of  the  president,  and  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  council  elected 
by  the  council  and  approved  by  the  governor. 

(3)  The  appointed  president  of  a  council  shall  hold  office  until  the 
date  of  the  first  election  of  a  president  by  the  council  under  this 
section,  but  he  may  resign  office  by  writing  under  his  hand  addressed 
to  the  governor,  or  may  be  removed  from  office  by  order  of  the 
governor,  and  any  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  of  an  appointed  president  shall  be  filled  by  a  similar 
appointment  for  the  reniainder  of  such  term. 

(1)  An  elected  president  and  a  deputy-president  shall  cease  to 
hold  office  on  ceasing  to  be  members  of  the  council.  They  may  resign 
office  by  writing  under  their  hands  addressed  to  the  governor,  and 
may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  council  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  governor. 

(5)  The  president  and  the  deputy-president  shall  receive  such 
salaries  as  may  be  determined,  in  the  case  of  an  appointed  president, 
by  the  governor,  and  in  the  case  of  an  elected  president  or  deputy- 
president,  by  Act  of  the  local  legislature. 

10. — (1)  The  local  legislature  of  any  province  has  power,  subject  Powers 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  make  laws  for  the  peace  and  good  ?*  1*^ 
government  of  the  territories  for  the  time  being  constituting  that  ^^^ 
province. 

(2)  The  local  legislature  of  any  province  may,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  subsection  next  following,  repeal  or  alter  as  to  that 
province  any  law  made  either  before  or  after  the  commencement 
of  this  Act  by  any  authority  in  British  India  other  than  that  local 
legislature. 

{3)  The  local  legislature  of  any  province  may  not,  without  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  Govemor-Qeneral,  make  or  take  into  considera- 
tion any  law —  ► 
(a)  impoung  or  authorising  the  imposition  of  any  new  tax 
unless  the  tax  is  a  tax  scheduled  as  exempted  from  this 
provision  by  rules  made  under  the  principal  Act ;  or 
(6)  afiecting  the  public  debt  of  India,  or  the  customs  duties,  or 
any  other  tax  or  duty  for  the  time  being  in  force  and 
imposed  by  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  government  of 
India,  provided  that  the  imposition  or  alteration  of  a  tax 
scheduled  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  any 
such  tax  or  duty ;  or 
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A.D.ieiO.  (c)  afl-tting  tbe  discipline  or  maintonancp  of  aoy  part  of  His 

Majesty's  naval,  military,  or  air  forces  ;   or 

(d)  aSyctiog  the  relations  of  the  government  with  foreign  princes 

or  states ;  or 
(?)  regulating  any  central  subject ;  or 

If)  regulating  any  provincial  subject  which  has  been  declared 
by  rules  under  the  principal  Act  to  be,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  subject  to  legislation  by  the  Indian  Legislature, 
in  respect  of  any  matter  to  which  such  declaration  applies  ; 

(ft)  affecting  any  power  expressly  reserved  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  bv  anv  law  for  the  time  being  in 
force;    or 

(/()  altering  or  repealing  the  provisions  of  any  law  which,  having 
been  made  before  the  commencement  of  this  Act  by  any 
authority  in  British  India  other  than  that  local  legislatuie, 
is  declared  by  rules  under  the  principal  Act  to  be  a  law 
which  cannot  be  re^waled  or  altered  by  the  local  legislature 
without  previous  sanction  ;   or 

(()  altering  or  repealing  any  provision  of  an  Act  of  the  Indian 
Lei^islaturc  made  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act, 
which  by  the  provisions  of  that  Act  may  not  be  repealed 
or  altered  by  the  local  legislature  without  previous  sanc- 

Provii.lcd  that  an  Act  or  a  provision  of  an  Act  made  by  a  local 
legislature,  and  subsequently  assented  to  bv  the  Governor- General 
in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  deemed  invalid  by  reason  only 
of  its  ri'ijuiring  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Governor-General 
under  this  Act, 

( t)  The  local  IcjiisJature  of  any  province  has  not  power  to  niake  any 
law  affecting  anv  Act  of  I'urliament. 

Bueiiicss  11.— (1)  Subsections  (1)  and  (3)  of  section  eighty  of  the  principal 
at^  pro-  ^,.[  (vvlijcli  relate  to  the  classes  of  business  which  may  be  transacted 
govcmo'^'  "^  ni'"''t'»Sr^  oi  local  legislative  councils)  shall  cease  to  apply  to 
fegiBlaiive  a  governors  legislative  council,  but  the  business  and  procedure  in 
counciis.  any  such  council  shall  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(2)  The  estimated  annual  expenditure  and  revenue  of  the 
province  shall  be  laid  in  the  form  of  a  statement  before  the 
i-ouniil  in  each  year,  and  the  ])ro])osals  of  the  local  government 
for  the  ai>i)ropriatiou  of  provincial  revenues  and  other  moneys 
in  any  year  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  council  in 
the  tonn  of  demands  for  grants.  The  council  may  assent,  or  refuse 
its  assent,  to  a  demand,  or  may  reduce  the  amount  therein  referred 
to  either  by  a  reduction  of  the  whole  grant  or  by  the  omission  or 
reduction  of  uiiy  of  the  items  of  expenditure  of  which  the  grant  is 
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(a)  the  local  government  shall  have  power,  in  relation  to  any 
such  demand,  to  act  as  if  it  had  been  assented  to,  not- 
withstanding the  withholding  of  such  assent  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  therein  referred  to.  It  the  demand 
relates  to  a  reserved  subject,  and  the  governor  certifies 
that  the  expenditure  provided  for  by  the  demand  is 
essential  to  the  discharge  of  his  responsibility  for  the 
subject ;  and 
{b)  the  governor  shall  have  ])ower  in  cases  of  emergency  to 
authorise  such  expenditure  as  may  be  in  his  opinion 
necessary  for  the  safety  or  tranquillity  of  the  province, 
or  for  the  carrying  on  of  any  department ;  and 
(c)  no  proposal  tor  the  appropriation  of  any  such  revenues 
or  other  moneys  for  any  puriwse  shall  be  made  except 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor,  communicated 
to  the  eouTtcil. 

(3)  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  subsection  shall  require  j]ro])osals 
to  be  submitted  to  the  council  relating  to  the  following  heads  of 
expenditure  : 

(i)  rontiibntions    payable    by   the    local    government    to    the 

Governor-General  in  t'oiinril  ;  and 
(ii)  interest  and  winking  fund  charges  on  loans  ;  and 
(iii)  expenditure  of  which  the  amount  is  prescribed  bv  or  under 

any  law;    and 
(iv)  salaries  and  pensions  of  persons  appointed  bv  or  with  the 
approval  of  His  Majesty  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council  :    and 
(v)  salaries  of  judges  of  the  high  court  of  the  province  imd  of 
the  advocate-general. 
If  any  tjuestion  arises  whether  any  propowd  appropriaTJon  of 
monevK  does  or  does  not  relate  to  the  above  heads  of  expenditure, 
the  decision  of  the  governor  shall  be  final. 

(4)  Where  any  Bill  has  been  introduced  or  is  pro]>oM'd  to  be 
introduced,  or  anv  amendment  to  a  Bill  is  moved  or  proposed  to 
be  moved,  the  governor  may  certify  that  the  Bill  or  any  clause 
of  it  or  the  amendment  affects  the  snfetv  or  tranquillity  of  his 
province  or  anv  part  of  it  or  of  another  province,  and  mav  direct 
that  no  priii'eedings  or  no  further  proceedings  shall  be  taken  by  the 
council  in  relation  to  the  Bill,  clause  or  amendment,  and  effect 
.shall  be  given  to  any  such  direction. 

(5)  Provision  may  be  made  by  rules  under  the  principal  Ad  for 
the  purpose  of  cairying  into  effect  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
sectiim  and  for  regulating  the  course  of  bttsine.ss  in  the  council, 
and  as  to  the  persons  to  preside  over  meetings  thereof  in  the  absence 
of  the  president  and  deputv-president.  and  the  preservation  of  order 
at  meetings  ;  and  the  rules  may  provide  for  the  number  of  members 
required  to  constitute  a  quorum,  and  for  jirohibiting  or  regulating 
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LP.  191 9.  the  asking  of  questions  on  and  the  discuiraion  of  any  subject  specified 
in  the  rules, 

(6)  Standing  orders  may  be  made  pioviding  for  the  conduct 
of  business  and  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  council,  in  so 
far  as  these  matters  are  not  provided  foT  by  lulee  made  under  the 
principal  Act.  The  first  standing  orders  shall  be  made  by  the 
governor  in  council,  but  may,  subject  to  the  assent  of  the  govemoT, 
be  altered  by  the  local  legislatures.  Any  standing  order  made 
as  aforesaid  which  is  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  any  rules  made 
under  the  principal  Act,  shall,  to  the  extent  of  that  repugnancy 
but  not  otherwise,  be  void. 

(7)  Subject  to  the  rules  and  standing  orders  aSectiug  the  council, 
there  shall  be  freedom  of  speech  in  the  governors'  legislative  councils. 
No  person  shall  be  liable  to  any  proceedings  in  any  court  by  reason 
of  Ms  speech  or  vote  in  any  such  council,  or  by  reaaon  of  anything 
contained  in  any  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  any  such 
council. 

t^om  12. — (1)  Where  a  Bill  has  been  passed  by  a  local  legislative  council, 
^rnT''*  ^^^  governor,  lieutenant-governor  or  chief  commissioner  may, 
t  BiU&  instead  of  declaring  that  he  assents  to  or  withholds  his  assent  from 
the  Bill,  return  the  Bill  to  the  council  for  reconsideration,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  together  with  any  amendments  which  he  may 
recommend,  or,  in  cases  prescribed  by  rules  under  the  principal  Act 
may,  and  if  the  rules  so  require  shall,  reserve  the  Bill  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Governor -General. 

(2)  Where  a  Bill  is  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Governor- 
General,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  ; 

(o)  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor  or  chief  commisaioner 
may,  at  any  time  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  reservation  of  the  Bill,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Governor-General,  return  the  Bill  for  further  consideration 
by  the  council  with  a  recommendation  that  the  council 
shall  consider  amendments  thereto  : 
(6)  After  any  Bill  so  returned  has  been  further  considered 
by  the  council,  together  with  any  recommendations 
made  by  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor  or  chief 
commissioner  relating  thereto,  the  Bill,  if  re-affirmed 
with  or  without  amendment,  may  be  again  presented 
to  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  chief  com- 
missioner : 
(c)  Any  Bill  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Governor- 
General  shall,  if  assented  to  by  the  Governor-General 
within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  such 
reservation,  become  law  on  due  publication  of  such 
assent,  in  the  same  way  as  a  Bill  assented  to  by  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor  or  chief  connoissioner, 
but,  if  not  assented  to  by  the  Governor-General  within 
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such  period  of  six  monthB,  shall  lapse  and  be  of  no  efiect  A.D- 1919. 
unless  before  the  expiration  of  that  period  either—  ~— ' 

(i)  the  Bill  has  been  retamed  by  the  governor, 
lieutenant-goveinor  or  chief  commissioner,  foi  farther 
consideration  by  the  council ;    or 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  the  council  not  being  in  session, 

a  notification  has  been  published  of  an  intention  so  to 

return  the  Bill  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session, 

(3)  The  Governor-General  may  (except  where  the  Bill  has  been 

reserved  for  his  consideration),  instead  of  assenting  to  or  withholdii^ 

his  assent  from  any  Act  passed  by  a  local  legislature,  declare  that 

he  reserves  the  Act  for  the  signification  of  His  Majesty's  pleasure 

thereon,  and  in  such  case  the  Act  shall  not  have  validity  until  His 

Majestv  in  Council  has  signified  his  assent  and  his  assent  has  been 

notified  by  the  Governor-General. 

13.— (1)  Where  a  governor's  legislative  council  has  refused  leave  Provision 
to  introduce,  or  has  failed  to  pass  in  a  form  recommended  by  the  |or  caae  of 
governor,  any  Bill  relating  to  a  reserved  subject,  the  governor  may  ^^^  j^^ 
certify  that  the  passage  of  the  Bill  is  essential  for  the  discharge  of  KHon  in 
his  responsibility  for  the  subject,  and  thereupon  the  Bill  shall,  not-  Eovemora' 
withstanding   that   the    council    have    not    consented    thereto,    be  TegialatiTo 
deemed  to  have  passed,  and  shall,  on  signature  by  the  governor,  °°'""'"'' 
became  an  Act  of  the  local  legislature  in  the  form  of  the  Bill  as 
originally  introduced  or  proposed  to  be  introduced  in  the  council 
or  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  the  form  recommended  to  the  council  by 
the  governor. 

(2)  Every  such  Act  shall  be  expressed  to  be  made  by  the  governor, 
and  the  governor  shall  forthwith  send  an  authentic  copy  thereof 
to  the  Governor- General,  who  shall  reserve  the  Act  for  the  significa- 
tion of  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  upon  the  signification  of  such 
assent  by  His  Majesty  in  Council,  and  the  notification  thereof  by  the 
Governor-General,  the  Act  shall  have  the  same  force  and  efiect 
as  an  Act  passed  by  the  local  legir^Uture  and  duly  assented  to  : 

Provided  that,  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor -General 
a  state  of  emergency  exists  which  justifies  such  action,  he  may, 
instead  of  reserving  such  Act,  signify  his  assent  thereto,  and  there- 
upon the  Act  shall  have  such  force  and  efiect  as  aforesaid,  subject, 
however,  to  disallowance  by  His  Majesty  in  Council. 

(3)  An  Act  made  under  this  section  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  being  made,  be  laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament,  and  an 
Act  which  is  required  to  be  presented  for  His  Majesty's  assent  shall 
not  be  so  presented  until  copies  thereof  have  been  laid  before  each 
House  of  Parliament  for  not  less  than  eight  days  on  which  that  House 
has  sat. 

14.  An  official  shall  not  be  (Qualified  for  election  as  a  member  of  Taoation 
a  local  legislative  council,  and,  if  any  non-official  member  of  a  local  of  seats 
legislative  council,   whether  elected   or   nominated,   accepts   any  '"  '"<"' 
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A.D.  1919.  office  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  in  India,  his  seat  on  the  council  shall 

become  vacant ; 

'«gWii*''*     Provided  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  provision  a  minister  shall 
coonciU.    QQ^  ^  deemed  to  be  an  official  and  a  petson  shall  not  be  deemed  to 

accept  office  on  appointment  as  a  minuter. 

Oonititn-        15. — (1)  The  Governor- Glenerai  in  Council  may,  after  obtaining 

Hon  tA       fiQ  expression  of  opinion  from  the  local  government  and  the  local 

^^^"^   legislature  affected,  by  notification,  with  the  sanction  of  Hia  Majesty 

fto..  Mid    previously  signified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Cooncit,  constitnte 

proviaion  a  new  governor's  province,  or  place  part  of  a  governor's  province 

ff*^      .  under  the  administration  of  a  deputy-governor  to  be  appointed  by 

Hf^^       the  Governor-General,  and  may  in  any  snch  case  ap|dy,  with  sucli 

modifieatiouB  as  appear  necessary  or  desirable,  all  or  any  of  the 

provisions  of  the  principal  Act  or  this  Act  relating  to  governors* 

provinces,  or  provmces  under  a  lieutenant^ovemor  or  chief  com- 

miasioner,  to  any  such  new  province  or  part  of  a  province. 

(2)  The  Governor-General  in  Cooncil  may  declare  any  territory 
in  British  India  to  be  a  "  backward  tract,"  and  may,  by  notification, 
with  snch  sanction  as  aforesaid,  direct  that  the  principal  Act  and  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  that  territory  subject  to  such  exceptions  and 
modifications  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  notification.  Where  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  has,  by  notification,  directed  as  afore- 
said, he  may,  by  the  same  or  subsequent  notification,  direct  that 
any  Act  of  the  Indian  Legislature  shall  not  apply  to  the  territory 
in  question  or  any  part  thereof,  or  shall  apply  to  the  territory  or 
any  part  thereof  suoject  to  such  exceptions  or  modifications  as  the 
Governor-General  thinks  fit,  or  may  authorise  the  governor  in  council 
to  give  similar  directions  as  respects  any  Act  of  toe  local  legislature. 
Eavlng.  18, — (1)  The  validity  of  any  order  made  or  action  taken  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
or  by  a  local  government  which  would  have  been  within  the  powers 
of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  or  of  such  local  government  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  shall  not  be  open  to  question  in  any 
legal  proceedings  on  the  ground  that  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  01  of  any  rule  made  by  virtue  of  any  such  provision  such  order 
or  action  has  ceased  to  be  within  the  powers  of  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  or  of  the  government  concerned. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  in  any  rule  made  thereunder,  shall  be 
Gonstrued  as  diminishing  in  any  respect  the  powers  of  the  Indian 
legislature  as  laid  down  in  section  sixty-five  of  the  principal  Act, 
and  the  validity  of  any  Act  of  the  Indian  legislature  or  any  local 
legislature'  shall  not  be  open  to  question  in  any  legal  proceedings 
on  the  ground  that  the  Act  affects  a  provincial  subject  or  a  central 
subject,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  validity  of  any  Act  made  by 
the  governor  of  a  province  shall  not  be  so  open  to  question  on  the 
ground  that  it  does  not  relate  to  a  reserved  subject. 

(3)  The  validity  of  any  oideT  made  or  action  taken  by.  a  governor 
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in  conncil,  ot  by  a  governor  acting  with  bis  ministerB,  shall  not  be  A.D.  191ft. 
open  to  question  in  any  leeal  proceedings  oa  the  ground  that  such 
order  or  action  relates  or  aoea  not  relate  to  a  transferred  subject, 
or  relates  to  a  transferred  aubject  of  which  the  minister  is  not  in 
charge. 

Part  II  s.,^ 

Government  op  India.  ^^ 

17. — Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Indian  legislature  ^4*?° 
shall  consist  of  the  Governor-GJenera!  and  two  chamberB,  namely,  ^^^ 
the  Council  of  State  and  the  Ledslative  Aasembly. 

Except  as  otherwiae  provided  by  or  under  this  Act,  a  Bill  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  been  passed  by  the  Indian  legislature  unless 
it  has  been  agreed  to  by  both  chambers,  either  without  amendment 
or  with  such  amendments  only  as  may  be  i^;reed  to  by  both 
chambers. 

18.— (1}  The  Council  of  State  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  sixty  Counoil 
members  nominated  or  elected  in  accordance  with  rules  made  under  "^  State. 
the  principal  Act,  of  whom  not  more  than  twenty  shall  be  official 


(2)  The  Governor-General  shall  have  power  to  appoint,  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State,  a  president  and  other 
persons  to  preside  in  such  circunutances  as  he  may  direct. 

(3)  The  Governor-General  shall  have  the  right  of  addressing  the 
Council  of  State,  and  may  for  that  purpose  require  the  attendance 
of  its  members. 

19. — (1)    The    Legislative   Asoembly   shall    conaist    of   members   LegiiU- 
nominated  or  elected  in  accordance  with  rules  made  under  the  jj^y- 
principal  Act. 

(2)  The  total  numbeT  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
shall  be  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  number  of  non-elected  members 
shall  be  forty,  of  whom  twenty-six  shall  be  official  members.  The 
number  of  elected  members  shall  be  one  hundred  : 

Provided  that  rules  made  under  the  principal  Act  may  provide 
for  increasing  the  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
as  fixed  by  this  section,  and  may  vary  the  proportion  which  the  classes 
of  members  bear  one  to  another,  bo,  however,  that  at  least  five- 
sevenths  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall  be  elected 
members,  and  at  least  one-third  of  the  other  members  shall  be 
non-official  members. 

(3)  The  Governor-General  shall  have  the  right  of  addressing        y-' 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  may  for  that  purpose  require  the   v^ 
attendance  of  its  members.  / 

90; — (1)  There  shall  be  a  president  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  5^'*?'* 
who  shall,  until  the  expiration  of  four  years  from  the  first  meeting  ^^^^ 
thereof,  be  a  person  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  and  shall  AuemUy. 
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A.D.1919.  theieaftei  be  a  member  of  the  Assembly  elected  by  the  ABsembly 

and  approved  by  the  Govemor-G«iieral : 

Provided  that,  if  at  the  expiration  of  Buch  period  of  fonr  years 
the  Assembly  is  ia  session,  the  president  then  in  office  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  until  the  end  of  the  current  session,  and  the  first 
election  of  a  president  shall  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  session. 

(2)  There  shall  be  a  deputy-president  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
who  shall  preside  at  meetings  of  the  Assembly  in  the  absence  of  tlie 
president,  and  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Assembly  elected  by 
the  Assembly  and  approved  by  the  Governor-General. 

(3)  The  appointed  president  shall  hold  office  until  the  date  of  the 
election  of  a  president  under  this  section,  but  he  may  resign  his 
office  by  writing  under  hie  hand  addressed  to  the  Governor-General, 
or  may  be  removed  from  office  by  order  of  the  Governor-General, 
and  any  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
shall  be  filled  by  a  similar  appointment  for  the  remainder  of  snch 
term. 

(4)  An  elected  president  and  a  deputy-president  shall  cease  to 
hold  office  if  they  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Assembly,  They 
may  resign  office  by  writing  under  their  hands  addressed  to  the 
Governor-General,  and  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the 
Assembly  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor-General. 

(5)  A  president  and  deputy-president  shall  receive  such  salaries 
as  may  be  determined,  in  the  case  of  an  appointed  president  by  the 
Governor-General,  end  in  the  case  of  an  elected  president  and 
a  deputy-president  by  Act  of  the  Indian  legislature. 

Dnration        21. — (1)  Every  Council  of  State  shall  continue  for  five  years,  and 

■p**  ■^"     every  Legislative  Assembly  for  three  years,  from  its  first  meeting : 

JJJ^^  Provided  that^ 

ti^^  (o)  either  chamber  of  the  legislature  may  be  sooner  dissolved 

Aawmblr  by  the  Governor-General ;  and 

•"d  (6)  any  such  period  may  be  extended  by  the  Governor-Genera) 

5*??^  if  in  special  circumstances  he  so  thinks  fit ;  and 

(c)  after  the  dissolution  of  either  chamber  the  Governor- 
General  shall  appoint  a  date  not  more  than  six  months, 
or,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  more 
than  nine  months  after  the  date  of  dissolution  for  the  next 
session  of  that  chamber. 

(2)  The  Governor- General  may  appoint  such  times  and  places 
for  holding  the  sessions  of  either  chamber  of  the  Indian  legislatme 
as  he  thinks  fit,  and  may  also  from  time  to  time,  by  notification 
or  otherwise,  prorogue  such  sessions. 

(3)  Any  meeting  of  either  chamber  of  the  Indian  legislature  may 
be  adjourned  by  the  person  presiding. 

(4)  All  questions  in  either  chamber  snail  be  determined  by  a  majority 
of  votes  of  members  present  other  than  the  presiding  member, 
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who  shall,  however,  have  and  exercise  a  casting  vote  in  the  case  A.D.  1919. 
of  an  equality  of  votes,  

(5)  "riie  powers  of  either  chamber  of  the  Indian  legislature  may  be 
exercised  notwithstanding  any  vacancy  in  the  chamber. 

22.— (1)  An  official  shall  not  be  qualified  for  election  as  a  member  Member- 
of  either  chamber  of  the  Indian  legislature,  and,  if  any  non-official  *'"P^ 
member  of  either  chamber  accepts  office  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  ^,™S^_ 
in  India,  his  seat  in  that  chamber  shall  become  vacant. 

(2)  If  an  elected  member  of  either  chamber  of  the  Indian  legislature 
becomes  a  member  of  the  other  chamber,  hia  seat  in  such  first- 
mentioned  chamber  shall  thereupon  become  vacant. 

(3)  If  any  person  is  elected  a  member  of  both  chambers  of  the 
Indian  legislature,  he  shall,  before  he  takes  his  seat  in  either  chamber, 
signify  in  writing  the  chamber  of  which  he  desires  to  be  a  member, 
and  thereupon  his  seat  in  the  other  chamber  shall  become  vacant. 

(i)  Every  member  of  the  Groveraor-General's  Executive  Council 
shall  be  nominated  as  a  member  of  one  chamber  of  the  Indian 
legislature,  and  shall  have  the  right  of  attending  in  and  addressing 
the  other  chamber,  but  shall  not  be  a  member  of  both  chambers. 

28. — (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  provision  may  be  Supplo- 

made  by  rules  under  the  principal  Act  as  to^  mentoir 

(o)  the  term  of  ofhce  of  nominated  membei's  of  the  Council  proviaiMiB 

of  State  and  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  the  manner  ^^^-^, 

of  filling  casual  vacancies  occurring  by  reason  of  absence  tion  of 

of  members  from  India,  inability  to  attend  to  duty,  Legiala- 

death,  acceptance  of  office,  or  resignation  duly  accepted,  tive  At- 

"     or  otherwise;  and  3^. 

(b)  the  conditions  under  which  and  the  manner  in  which  persons  oil  of 

may  be  nominated  as  members  of  the  Council  of  State  Sute. 
or  the  Legislative  Assembly  ;   and 

(c)  the  qualification  of  electors,  the  constitution  of  constitu- 

encies, and  the  method  of  election  for  the  Council  of  State 
and  the  Legislative  Assembly  (including  the  number  of 
members  to  be  elected  by  communal  and  other  electorates) 
and  any  matters  incidental  or  ancillary  thereto  ;    and 

(d)  the  qualifications  lor  being  or  for  being  nominated  or  elected 

as  members  of  the  Council  of  State  or  the  Legislative 
Assembly ;  and 

(e)  the  final  decision  of  doubts  or  disputes  as  to  the  validity 

of  an  election ;  and 
(J)  the  manner  in  which  the  rules  are  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
(2)  Subject  to  any  such  rules,  any  person  who  Is  a  ruler  or  subject 
of  any  state  in  India  may  be  nominated  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  State  or  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

24. — (1)  Subsections  (1)  and  (3)  of  section  SLxty-seven  of  the  j, 

principal  Act  (which  relate  to  the  classes  of  business  which  may  be  ingtin 
tranaacted  by  the  Indian  legislative  council)  shall  cease  to  have  effect,  p"^ 
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A  D.  1919.  (2)  ProvisioD  may  be  made  by  mlefl  under  the  principal  Act  for 
regulating  the  course  of  business  and  the  preservation  of  order  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Indian  legislature,  and  as  to  the  persons  to  preside 
at  the  meetings  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  the  absence  of  the 
president  and  the  deputy -president ;  and  the  rules  may  provide 
for  the  number  of  members  required  to  constitute  a  quorum,  and 
for  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  asking  of  questions  on,  and  the 
discussion  of,  any  subject  specified  in  the  rules. 

(3)  If  any  Bill  which  has  been  passed  by  one  chamber  is  not, 
within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  the  Bill  by  that  chamber, 
passed  by  the  other  chamber  either  without  amendments  or  with 
such  amendments  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  two  chambers,  the 
Ocvernor-General  may  in  his  discretion  refer  the  matter  for  decision 
to  a  joint  sitting  of  bisth  chambers  :  Provided  that  standing  orders 
made  under  this  section  may  provide  for  meetings  of  members  of 
both  chambers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  discuss  any 
difference  of  opinion  which  has  ansen  between  the  two  chambers. 

(4)  Without  prejudice  to  the  powers  of  the  Governor -General 
under  section  sixty -eight  of  the  principal  Act,  the  Governor- 
General  may,  where  a  Bill  has  been  passed  by  both  chambers  of 
the  Indian  legislature,  return  the  Bill  for  reconsideration  by  either 
chamber. 

(6)  Rules  made  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  may  contain  such 
general  and  supplemental  provisions  as  appear  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  full  effect  to  this  section. 

(6)  Standing  orders  may  be  made  providing  for  the  conduct  of 
business  and  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  either  chamber  of  the 
Indian  legislature  in  so  far  as  these  matters  are  not  provided  for  by 
mles  made  under  the  principal  Act.  The  first  Btanding  orders  sh&U 
be  made  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  but  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Governor- General,  be  altered  by  the  chamber  to  which 
they  relate. 

Any  standing  order  made  as  aforesaid  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
provisions  of  any  mles  made  under  the  principal  Act  shall,  to  the 
extent  of  that  repugnancy  but  not  otherwise,  be  void. 

(7)  Subject  to  the  rules  and  standing  oideis  affecting  the  chamber, 
there  shall  be  freedom  of  apeech  in  both  chambers  of  the  Indian 
legislature.  No  person  shall  be  liable  to  any  proceedings  in  any 
court  by  reason  of  his  speech  or  vote  in  either  chamber,  or  by 
reason  of  anything  contained  in  any  official  report  of  the  proceedings 

■>of  either  chamber. 

IndW'^-'Y  ^* — (^^  '^^^  estimated  annual  expenditure  and  revenue  of  the 
bod^      Governor- General  in  Council  shall  be  laid  in  the  form  of  a  statement 
/^         before  both  chambers  of  the  Indian  legislature  in  each  year. 
/  (2)  No  proposal  for  the  appropriation  of  any  revenue  or  moneys 

(  for  any  purpose  shall  be  made  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the 

Govemor-G«neral. 
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(3)  The  proposals  of   the  QoTeinoT-General  in  Coancil  for  the  A.D.1919- 

appropTiation  of  revenue  oi  moneys  relating  to  the  following  heads       

of  expenditure  shall  not  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  legislative 
aasBmbly,  not  shall  they  be  open  to  discnasion  by  eithei  chamber 

at  the  time  when  the  annual  statement  is  under  consideration,  unlessV 
the  Governor- (Jeneral  otherwise  directs —  \ 

(i)  interest  and  sinkine  fund  charges  on  loans  ;  and  \ 

(ii)  expenditure  of  which  the  amount  is  prescribed  by  or  under 
any  law  ;  and 
[iii)  aalariea  and  pensions  of  persons  appointed  by  or  with  the 
approval  of  His  Majesty  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council ;  and 
(iv)  salaries  of  chief  commissioners  and  judicial  commissioners ; 

and 
(v)  expenditure  classified  by  the  order  of  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  as — 

(a)  ecclesiastical ; 

(b)  political ; 

(c)  defence. 

(4)  If  any  question  arises  whether  any  proposed  appropriation 
of  revenue  or  moneys  does  or  does  not  relate  to  the  above  heads, 
the  decision  of  the  Governor- General  on  the  question  shall  be  final. 

(5)  The  proposals  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  tor  the 
appropriation  of  revenue  or  moneys  relating  to  heads  of  expenditure 
not  specified  in  the  above  heads  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  legislative  assembly  in  the  form  of  demands  for  grants. 

(6)  The  legislative  assembly  may  assent  or  refuse  its  assent  to 
any  demand  or  may  reduce  the  amount  referred  to  in  any  demand  by 
a  reduction  of  the  whole  grant. 

(7)  The  demands  as  voted  by  the  legislative  assembly  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Gtovernor-General  in  Council,  who  shall,  if  he 
declares  that  he  ia  satisfied  that  any  demand  which  has  been  refused 
by  the  legislative  assembly  is  essential  to  the  discharge  of  his 
responsibilities,  act  as  if  it  had  been  assented  to,  notwithstanding 
the  withholding  of  such  assent,  or  the  reduction  of  the  amount 
therein  referred  to,  by  the  legislative  assembly. 

(8)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section,  the  Governor- 
General  shall  have  power,  m  cases  of  emergency,  to  authorise  such 
expenditure  as  may,  in  Ids  opinion,  be  necessary  for  the  safety  or 
tranquillity  of  Briti^  India  or  any  part  thereof. 

26. — (1)  Where  either  chamber  of  the  Indian  legislature  refusesTroriaiiMi 

leave  to  introduce,  or  fails  to  pass  in  a  form  recommended  by  the  for  case  of 

Governor-General,  any  Bill,  the  Governor -General  may  certify  that  ''•'"^  'p 

the  passage  of  the  Bill  is  essential  for  the  safety,  tranquiUity  or  ^^^Ir^' 

interests  of  British  India  or  any  part  thereof,  and  thereupon— ^ -  t^"^' 

(a)  If  the  Bill  has  already  been  passed  by  the  other  chamber, 
the  Bill  shall,  on  signature  hy  the  Governor-General, 
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A.D.Ift]9.  notwithstanding  that  it  has  not  been  consented  to  by 

both  chambers,  forthvith  become  an  Act  of  the  Indian 

legialature  in  the  form  of  the  Bill  as  originally  intrgdnced 
oi  proposed  to  be  introduced  in  the  Indian  legislature,  or 
(as  the  case  may  be)  in  the  form  recommended  by  the 
Governor-General ;    and 
(6)  If  the  Bill  has  not  already  been  so  passed,  the  Bill  shall 
be  laid  before  the  other  chamber,  and,  if  consented  to 
by    that    chamber   in    the    form    recommended    by    the 
Governor-General,  shall  become  an  Act  as  aforesaid  on 
the  signification  of  the  Governor-General 's  assent,  or,  if 
not  so  consented  to,  shall,  on  signature  by  the  Governor- 
General,  become  an  Act  as  aforesaid. 
(2)  Every  such  Act  shall  be  expressed  to  be  made  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  being  made,  be  laid 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  shall  not  have  effect  until 
it  has  received  His  Majesty's  assent,  and  shall  not  be  presented  for 
His  Majesty's  assent  until  copies  thereof  have  been  laid  before  each 
House  of  Parliament  for  not  less  than  eight  days  on  which  that  House 
has  sat ;   and  upon  the  signification  of  such  assent  by  His  Majesty 
in  Council,  and  the  notification  thereof  by  the  Governor-General,  the 
Act  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  an  Act  passed  by  the 
Indian  legislature  and  duly  assented  to  : 

Provided  that,  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor-General 
a  state  of  emergency  exists  which  justifies  such  action,  the  Governor- 
General  may  direct  that  any  such  Act  shall  come  into  operation 
forthwith,  and  thereupon  the  Act  shall  have  such  force  and  effect 
as  aforesaid,  subject,  however,  to  disallowance  by  His  Majesty  in 
Council. 

Sapple-  27.-|-(l)  In  addition  to  the  measures  referred  to  in  subsection  (2) 
m^n^ons  "^  ***'tion  sixty-seven  of  the  principal  Act,  as  requiring  the  previous 
u  to  sanction  of  the  Governor-General,  it  shall  not  be  lawf  id  without  such 
powers  previous  sanction  to  introduce  at  any  meeting  of  either  chamber 
o£  Indian  of  the  Indian  legislature  any  measure— 

t^,*  '"^  regulating  any  provincial  subject,  or  any  part  of  a  pro- 

vincial subject,   which  has  not  been  declared  by  rules 
under  the  principal  Act  to  be  subject  to  legislation  by  the 
Indian  legislature  ;   or 
(6)  repealing  or  amending  any  Act  of  a  local  legislature  ;  or 
(c)  repealing  oi  amending  any  Act  or  ordinance  made  by  the 
Go  vemor-General. 
(2)  Where  in  either  chamber  of  the  Indian  legislature  any  Bill  has 
been  introduced,  or  is  proposed  to  be  introduced,  or  any  amendment 
to  a  Bill  is  moved,  or  proposed  to  be  moved,  the  Governor-General 
may  certify  that  the  Bill,  or  any  clause  of  it,  or  the  amendment, 
affects  the  safety  or  tranquillity  of  British  India,  oi  any  part  tjiereof, 
and  may  direct  that  no  proceedings,  or  that  no  further  proceedings, 
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shall  be  taken  by  the  chamber  ia  relation  to  the  Bill,  clause,  or  A.D.  1919. 
amendment,  and  effect  shall  be  given  to  such  direction. 

28. — (1)  The  provision  in  section  thirty-six  of  the  principal  Act,  Compori- 
imposing  a.  hmit  on  the  number  of  members  of  the  (Jovemor-Generars  JJ""  "f 
executive  council,  ahail  cease  to  have  effect.  GraeS^' 

(2)  The  provieion  in  section  thirty-six  of-  the  principal  Act  as  to  oxocntive 
the  qualification  of  members  of  the  council  shall  have  effect  as  coimciL 
though  the  words  '  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  '  were  omitted, 

and  as  though  after  the  word  '  Scotland  '  there  were  inserted  the 
words  '  or  a  pleader  of  the  High  Court '  and  as  though  '  ten  years  ' 
were  substituted  for  '  five  years  '. 

(3)  Provision  may  be  made  by  rules  under  the  principal  Act  as 
to  the  qualifications  to  be  required  in  respect  of  members  of  the 
Gfovemor-General's  executive  council,  in  any  case  where  such 
provision  is  not  made. by  section  thirty-six  of  the  principal  Act  as 
amended  by  this  section.  \ 

(4)  Subsection  (2)  of  section  thirty-seven  of  the  principal  Act 
(which  provides  that  when  and  ao  long  as  the  Governor- General's 
executive  council  assembles  in  a  province  having  a  governor  the 
governor  shall  be  an  extraordinary  member  of  the  council)  shall 
cease  to  have  effect. 

29. — {I)  The  Governor-General  may  at  his  discretion  appoint,  Appoint- 
from   among   the    members   of  the    legislative   assembly,    council  ment  of 
secretaries,  who  shall  hold  office  during  his  pleasure  and  discharge  ^" 
such  duties  in  asiusting  the  members  of  his  executive  council  as  taricB. 
he  may  assign  to  them. 

(2)  There  shall  be  paid  to  council  secretaries  so  appointed  such 
salary  as  may.  be  provided  by  the  Indian  legislature. 

(3)  A  council  secretary  shall  cease  to  hold  office  if  he  ceases  for 
more  than  six  months  to  be  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

Paet  III. 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council. 

30.    The  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  salaries  of  his  Payment 

under-secretaries,  and  any  other  expenses  of  his  department  may,  ^  ^^ 

notwithstanding  anything  in  the  principal  Act,  instead  of  being  ^^     ^ 

paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  India,  be  paid  out  of  moneys  provided  by  state,  ftc. 

Parliament,  and  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  so  paid,  oat  of 

SI.    The  following  amendments  shall  be  made  in  section  three  pi.ovided 

of  the  principal  Act  in  relation  to  the  composition  of  the  Council  hj  Pariia- 

of  India,  the  qualification,  term  of  office,  and  remuneration  of  its  i<w>l^ 

members :  •  CouacU  of 

(1)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (I)  shall  have  effect  as  though  I°dia. 

"  eight  "  and  "  twelve  "  were  substituted  for  "  ten  "  and 

"  fourteen  "  respectively,  as  the  minimum  and  maximum 

number  of  members,  provided  that  the  council,  as  constituted 
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AD.  1Q10.  at  the  time  of  the  passing  oi  this  Act,  shall  not  ba  afiected 
by  this  provision,  but  no  freah  appointment  or  re-appoint- 
ment thereto  shatl  be  made  in  excess  of  the  maximum  pre- 
scribed by  this  provision. 
2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (3)  shaU  have  effect  as  if  "  one- 
hali  "  were  substituted  for  "  nine  "  and  "  India  "  were  sub- 
stituted foi  "  British  India." 

(3)  In  subsection  (4)  "  five  years  "  shall  be  substituted  for  "seven 

years  "  as  the  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  council,  pro- 
vided that  the  tenure  of  office  of  any  person  who  is  a  membei 
of  the  council  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  affected  by  this  provision. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (8)  shall  cease  to  have  effect  and 

in  lieu  thereof  the  following  provisions  shall  be  inserted  : 
"  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  member  of  the  Council  of 
India  the  annual  salary  of  twelve  hundred  pounds ;  pro- 
vided that  any  member  of  the  council  who  was  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  domiciled  in  India  shall  receive,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  salary  hereby  provided,  an  annual  subsistence 
allowance  of  six  hundred  pounds. 

"  Such  salaries  and  allowances  may  be  paid  out  of  the 
revenues  of  India  or  out  of  moneys  provided  oy  Parliament.'' 

(5)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  any  Act  or  rules,  where  any 

person  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  in  India  is  appointed 
a  member  of  the  council  before  completion  of  the  period  of 
such  service  required  to  entitle  him  to  a  pension  or  annuity, 
his  service  as  such  member  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  any 
pension  or  annuity  which  would  be  payable  to  him  on  com- 
pletion of  such  period,  be  reckoned  as  service  under  the  Crown 
in  India  whilst  resident  in  India. 

Further  82. — (1)  The  provision  in  section  six  of  the  principal  Act  which 
I>roTi-  prescribes  the  quorum  for  meetings  of  the  Council  of  India  shall 
to^"oil  "^^^^^  *°  ^^^  effect,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  provide  for 
at  India.    &  quorum  by  directions  to  be  issued  in  this  behalf. 

(2)  The  provision  in  section  eight  of  the  principal  Act  relatiiu; 
to  meetings  of  the  Council  of  India  shall  have  effect  as  though 
"  month  "  were  substituted  for  "  week." 

(3)  Section  ten  of  the  principal  Act  shall  have  effect  as  though 
the  words  "  all  business  of  the  council  or  committees  thereof  is  to 
"  be  transacted  "  were  omitted,  and  the  words  "  the  business  of  ttie 
"  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  or  the  Council  of  India  shall  be 
"  transacted,  and  any  order  made  or  act  done  in  accordance  with 
"  such  direction  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  be 
"  treated  as  being  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  " 
were  inserted .iiilieu  thereof. 

B«laxa-  33.  The  Secretary  oi  State  in  Council  may,  notwithstanding 
''™t^       anything  in  the  principal  Act,  by  rule  regulate  and  restrict  the 
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ez«rciae  of  the  poweT§  of  superintendence,  direction,  and  control,  ^•^-  ^^^^ 

vested  in  the  SoCTctary  of  State  and  ttie  Secretaiy  of  State  in  Council,      

by  the  principal  Act,  or  otherwise,  in  such  manner  as  may  appear  SecnUry 
necessary  or  expedient  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  purposes  of  this  of  State. 
Act. 

Before  any  rules  are  made  under  this  section  relating  to  aubjeots 
other  than  transferred  subjects,  the  rules  proposed  to  be  m&de  shall 
be  laid  in  draft  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  such  rules 
shall  not  be  made  unless  both  Houses  by  resolution  approve  the 
draft  either  without  modification  or  addition,  or  with  modifications 
or  additions  to  which  both  Houses  agree,  but  upon  such  approval 
being  given  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  may  make  such  rules 
in  the  form  in  wl\jch  they  have  been  approved ,  and  such  rules  on  being 
BO  made  shall  be  of  full  foroe  and  effect. 

Any  rules  relating  to  transferred  subjects  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  soon  as  mskj  be 
after  they  are  made,  and,  if  an  Address  is  presented  to  His  Majesty 
by  either  House  of  Parliament  within  the  next  thirty  days  on  whicii 
that  House  has  sat  after  the  rules  are  laid  before  it  praying  that 
the  rules  or  any  of  them  may  be  annulled.  His  Majesty  in  Council 
may  annul  the  rules  or  any  of  them,  and  those  rules  shall  thenceforth 
be  void,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  validity  of  anything  previously 
done  thereunder. 

3^  So  much  of  sectaon  five  of  the  principal  Act  as  relates  to  orders  Comm- 
and communications  sent  to  India  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ff J!l^^ 
to  orders  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  sections  eleven,  twelve,  secretary 
thiiteen,  and  fourteen  of  the  principal  Act,  shall  cease  to  have  effect,  of  State 
and  the  procedure  for  the  sending  of  orders  and  conmiunications  to  uid 
India  and  in  general  for  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  I""*""- 
State  and  the  Qovemor-Qeneral  In  Council  or  any  local  government 
shall  be  such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council. 

35.    I£s  Majesty  may  by  Cider  in  Council  make  provision  for  High 
the  appointment  of  a  High  Commissioner  for  India  in  the  United  ^^^Vl^ 
Kingdom,  and  for  the  pay,  pension,  powers,  duties,  and  contUtions  j^dis. 
of  employment  of  the  mgh  Commissioner  and  of  his  assistants  ; 
and  the  Order  may  further  provide  for  delegating  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner any  of  the  powers  previously  exercised  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  whether  under  the 
principal  Act  or  otherwise,  in  relation  to  making  contracts,  and  may 
prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  he  shall  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  or  any  local  government. 

Part  IV. 
Thb  Civil  Sbbvices  m  India. 
86.— (I)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  prinwpal  Act  and  of  The  civil 
rules  made  thereunder,  every  person  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Crown  ^^'^iSm. 
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A.D.1919.  in  India  holds  office  during  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  may  be 

employed  in  any  manner  required  by  a  proper  anthori^  within  the 

scope  of  his  duty,  but  no  person  in  that  service  may  be  dismissed 
by  any  aathority  subordinate  to  that  by  which  he  was  appointed, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  may  (except  bo  far  as  he  may 
provide  by  rules  to  the  contrary)  reinstate  any  person  in  that  service 
who  has  been  dismissed. 

If  any  such  person  appointed  by  tiie  Secretary  of  State  in  Council 
thinks  himself  wronged  by  an  order  of  an  official  superior  in 
a  governor's  province,  and  on  due  application  made  to  that  superior 
does  not  receive  the  redress  to  which  ne  may  consider  himBclf  entitled, 
he  may,  without  prejudice  to  any  other  right  of  redress,  complain 
to  the  governor  of  the  province  in  order  to  obtain  Justice,  and  the 
governor  is  hereby  directed  to  examine  such  complaint  and  require 
such  action  to  be  taken  thereon  as  may  appear  to  him  to  be  just  and 
equitable. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  may  make  rules  for  regulating 
the  clasnfication  of  the  civil  services  in  India,  the  methods  of  their 
recruitment,  their  conditions  of  service,  pay  and  allowances,  and 
discipline  and  conduct.  Such  rules  may,  to  such  extent  and  in 
respect  of  such  matters  as  may  be  prescribed,  delegate  the  power 
of  making  rules  to  the  Govemoi-Oeneral  in  Council  or  to  local  govern- 
ments, or  authorise  the  Indian  legislature  or  local  legislatures  to 
make  laws  regulating  the  public  services  : 

Provided  that  every  person  appointed  before  the  commencement 
of  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  to  the  civil  service 
of  the  Crown  in  India  shall  retain  all  his  existing  or  accruing  rights, 
or  shall  receive  such  compensation  for  the  loss  of  any  of  them  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  may  consider  just  and  equitable. 

(3)  The  right  to  pensions  and  the  scale  and  conditions  of  pensions 
of  all  persons  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Crown  in  India  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  shall  be  regulated  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act.  Any 
such  rules  may  he  varied  or  added  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Coimcil  and  shall  have  eSect  as  so  varied  or  added  to,  out  any  such 
variation  or  addition  shall  not  adversely  aS^t  the  pension  of  any 
member  of  the  service  appointed  before  the  date  thereof. 

Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  any  rule  thereunder  shall  prejudice 
37  ft  38  *''*  rights  to  which  any  person  may,  or  may  have,  become  entitled 
Tict.  under  the  provitdons  in  relation  to  pensions  contained  in  the  East 
o.  12.  India  Annuity  Funds  Act,  1874. 

(4)  For  the  removal  of  doubts,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  all  rules 
or  other  provisions  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  t^is 
Act,  whether  made  by  we  Seoreta^  of  State  in  Council  or  by  any 
other  authority,  relating  to  the  civil  service  of  the  Crown  in  India, 
were  duly  made  in  accordance  with  the  powers  in  that  behalf,  and 
are  confirmed,  but  any  such  rules  or  provisionB  may  he  revoked, 
varied,  or  added  to  by  rules  or  laws  made  under  this  section. 
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87. — (1)  NotwithBtftndmg  anything  in  section  ninety-seven  of  the  A.D-1919. 
principal  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  make  appointments  to  the  T" 

Jodian  Civil  Service  of  persons  domiciled  in  India,  in  accordance  with  jj^^^tio 
Bucb  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  the  indiMi 
vitli  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  votes  at  a  meeting  of  the  Civil 
Council  of  India.  Serrioe. 

Anv  rules  made  under  this  section  shall  not  have  force  until  they 
have  Deen  laid  for  thirty  days  before  bjth  Houses  of  Parliament. 

(2)  The  Indian  Civil  Service  (Temporary  ProviaionH)  Act,  1915  i*^*, 
(which  confers  power  during  the  war  and  for  a  period  of  two  years  ^  g,^  ■ 
thereafter  to  make  appointments  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  without 
ezamioation),  shall  have  effect  as  though  "  three  years  "  were  sub- 
stituted for  "  two  years." 

88. — (1)  There  shall  be  established  in  India  a  public  service  PnUio 
commission,  consisting  of  not  more  than  five  members,  of  whom  ««rviee 
one  shall  be  chairman,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  ^^°'*" 
CounciL    Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  five  years,  and  may 
be  re-appointed-     N^o  member  shall  be  removed  before  the  expiry 
of  his  term  of  office,  except  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council.    The  qualifications  for  appointment,  and  the  pay  and 
pension  (if  any)  attaching  to  the  office  of  chairman  and  member,  shall 
be  prescribed  by  rules  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council. 

(2)  The  public  service  commission  shall  discharge,  in  regard  to 
recruitment  and  control  of  the  public  services  in  India,  such  func- 
tions as  may  be  asagned  thereto  by  rules  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council. 

80. — (1)  An  auditor-general  in  India  shall  be  appointed  by  the   FinBodal 
Secretary  of  State  in   Council,  and  shall  hold  office  during  His  ooatroL 
Majesty's  pleasure.     The  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  shall,  by 
rules,  make  provision  for  his  pay,  powers,  duties,  and  conditions 
of  employment,  or  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  case  of 
a  temporary  vacancy  or  absence  from  duty. 

(2)  Subject  to  any  rules  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council, 
no  office  may  be  added  to  or  withdrawn  from  the  public  service, 
and  the  emoluments  of  no  post  may  be  varied,  except  after  consulta- 
tion with  such  finance  authority  as  may  be  designated  in  the  rules, 
being  an  authority  of  the  province  or  of  the  Government  of  India, 
according  as  the  post  is  or  is  not  under  the  control  of  a  local 
government. 

40.  Rules  made  under  this  Part  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  nuide  Rules 
except  with  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  votes  at  a  meeting  under 
of  the  Council  of  India.  P'^  ^■ 

Part  V. 
Statutoky  Cohhissiok. 

4L — (1)  At  the  expintion  of  ten  years  after  the  passing  of  Uiis  Statutory 
Act  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  of  '^''"*- 
Q  1  2  '"^ 
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'  Parliament,  shall  submit  for  the  approval  of  His  Majesty  tlie  names 
of  persona  to  act  as  a  commission  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  persons  whose  names  are  so  submitted,  if  approved  by 
His  Majesty,  shall  be  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  working  of  the  system  of  government,  the  growth  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  development  of  lepresentative  institutions,  in  British 
India,  and  matters  connected  therewith,  and  the  commission  shall 
report  as  to  whether  and  to  what  extent  it  is  desirable  to  establish 
the  principle  of  responsible  government,  or  to  extend,  modify,  or 
restrict  the  degree  of  responsible  government  then  existing  therein, 
including  the  question  whether  the  establishment  of  second  chambers 
of  the  local  legislatures  is  or  is  not  desirable. 

(3)  The  commission  shall  also  inquire  into  and  report  on  any  other 
matter  afiecting  British  India  and  the  provinces,  which  may  be 
referred  to  the  commission  by  His  Majesty. 

Part  VI. 
Gekebal. 

48.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  section  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  of  the  principal  Act,  if  any  member  of  the  Govemor- 
General's  Executive  Council  or  any  member  of  any  local  government 
was  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  concerned  or  engaged  in  any 
trade  or  business,  he  may,  during  the  term  of  bis  office,  \rith  the 
sanction  in  writing  of  the  tiovernor-General,  or,  in  the  case  of 
niiniMters,  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  in  any  case  subject 
to  such  general  conditions  and  restrictions  as  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  mav  prescribe,  retain  his  concern  or  interest  in  that  trade 
or  business,  but  shall  not.  during  that  term,  take  part  in  the  direction 
or  management  of  that  trade  or  business. 

43.  Anv  assent  or  disallowance  by  His  Majesty,  which  under 
the  principal  Act  is  required  to  be  signified  through  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council,  shall,  as  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  signified 
bv  His  Majestv  in  Council. 

44. — (] )  Where  aiiv  matter  is  required  to  be  prescribed  or  regulated 
bv  rules  under  the  principal  Act  and  no  special  provision  is  made  as 
to  the  authority  by  whom  the  rules  are  to  be  made,  the  rules  shall  be 
made  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  repeal 
or  alteration  by  the  Indian  legislature  or  by  any  local  legislature. 

(2)  Any  rules  made  under  this  Act  or  under  the  principal  Act 
nmy  be  "so  framed   as   to   make  different  provision   for  different 

(.'!)  Anv  rules  to  which  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  applies  shall 
be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  soon  as  may  be  after 
tliey  an-  made,  and,  li  an  Address  is  presented  to  His  Majesty  by 
eitlier  House  of  Parliniiieut  within  the  next  thirty  days  on  which 
that  House  has  sat  after  the  rules  are  laid  before  it  praying  that  the 
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ral«B  01  any  of  them  may  be  annulled.  His  Hajesty  in  Council  may  AJ>.  IfttD. 
annul  the  rules  or  any  of  them,  and  those  rules  shall  thenceforth  be       — — 
void,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  validity  of  anything  previously 
done  thereunder : 

Provided  that  the  Secretary  of  State  may  direct  that  any  rules 
to  which  this  section  applies  shall  be  laid  in  draft  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  such  case  the  rules  shall  not  be  made 


both  Houses  a^ee,  but,  upon  such  approval  being  given,  the  rules 
may  be  made  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  been  approved,  and 
Buoh  rules  on  beins  ao  made  shall  be  of  full  force  and  e^ct,  and  shall 
not  require  to  be  further  laid  before  Parliament. 

46.— (1)  The  amendments  set  out  in  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  Second  Amoad- 
Schedule  to  this  Act,  being  amendments  to  incorporate  the  provisions  "^^^^ 
of  this  Act  in  the  principal  Act,  and  further  amendments  consequen-  ^  ^^ 
tial  on  or  aiiaing  out  of  those  provisions,  shall  be  made  in  the  principal  wn?  Aot 
Act,  and  any  question  of  interpretation  shall  be  settled  by  reference  into 
to  the  principal  Act  as  so  amended.    The  provisionfi  of  the  principal  effect,  &«. 
Act  specified  in  Part  III  of  that  schedule,  Being  provisions  which  are 
obsolete  or  unnecessary,  or  which  require  amendment  in  detail, 
are  hereby  repealed  or  modified,  and  shall  be  dealt  with,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  second  column  of  that  schedule. 

(2)  Every  enactment  and  word  which  is  directed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  (Amendment)  Act,  1916,  or  by  this  section  and  the 
Second  Schedule  to  this  Act,  to  be  substituted  for  or  added  to  any 
portion  of  the  Oovemment  of  India  Act,  1916,  shall  form  part  of 
the  Oovemment  of  India  Act,  1915,  in  the  place  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Government  of  India  (Amendment)  Act,  1916,  or  that  schedule ; 
and  the  Oovemment  of  India  Act,  1916,  and  all  Acts,  including  this 
Act,  which  refer  thereto,  shall,  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Act,  be  construed  as  if  the  said  enactment  or  word  had  been  enacted 
in  the  Oovemment  of  India  Act,  1916,  in  the  place  so  assigned,  and, 
where  it  is  substituted  for  another  enactment  or  word,  had  been  so 
enacted  in  lieu  of  that  enactment  or  word. 

A  copy  of  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1916,  with  the  amend- 
ment, whether  by  way  of  substitution,  addition,  or  omission, 
required  by  the  Government  of  India  (Amendment)  Act,  1916, 
and  by  this  section  and  the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Act,  shall  be 
prepared  and  certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  and  deposited 
with  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  His  Majesty's  printer  shall  print, 
in  accordance  with  the  copy  so  certified,  all  copies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  Act,  1915,  which  are  printed  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  and  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1916,  as  so  amended,  may 
be  cited  as  "  The  Government  of  India  Act." 

Subsection  (3)  of  section  eight  of  the  Government  of  India  (Amend- 
ment) Act,  1910,  is  hereby  repealed. 
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A.D.  1919.  46.  In  this  Act  the  ezpreosions  "official"  and  " noo-official," 
^—  where  used  in  relation  to  any  person,  mean  respectively  a  penon 
fif^ffi  vho  is  or  is  not  in  the  civil  or  military  Berviee  of  the  Crown  in 
offioIaL       India: 

Provided  that  rulea  under  the  principal  Act  may  provide  for  the 
holders  of  such  offices  as  may  be  specified  in  the  mlea  not  being 
treated  for  the  pnrpOBee  of  the  principal  Act  or  this  Act,  or  any  M 
them,  as  officials. 

Bhort  47. — (1)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Goveniment  of  India  Act, 

titu,  1919,  and  the  principal  Act,  as  amended  by  any  Act  for  the  time 

^11^^  being  in  force,  may  oe  cited  as  the  Govenunent  of  India  Act. 

meat,  in-  (2)  ^lus  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  such  date  or  dates  aa 

terpmta-  the  Governor- General  in  Coimcil,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 

J^  ■*'*  of  State  in  Council,  may  appoint,  and  different  dates  may  be 

pit^   '^  appointed  for  different  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  for  different  parts 

On  the  dates  appointed  for  the  coming  into  operation  of  iho 
provisions  of  this  ^t  as  respects  any  executive  or  legislative  council 
all  the  members  of  the  council  then  in  office  shall  go  out  of  office, 
but  may,  if  otherwise  qualified,  be  re-appointed,  re-nominated,  or 
re-elected,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  accoi^ance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  principal  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

(3)  Any  reference  in  any  enactment,  whether  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  made  by  any  authority  in  British  India,  or  in  any  mlea, 
regulations  or  orders  made  under  any  sncli  enactment,  or  in  at^ 
letters  patent  or  other  document,  to  any  enactment  rep^ed  by  the 
principal  Act,  shall  for  all  purposes  be  construed  as  references  to  the 
principal  Act  as  amended  by  tnis  Act,  or  to  the  corresponding  provi- 
sion thereof. 

(1)  Any  reference  in  any  enactment  in  force  in  India,  whether  an 
Act  of  Parliament  or  made  by  any  authority  in  British  India,  or  in 
any  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  made  under  any  sach  enactment, 
or  in  any  letters  patent  or  other  document,  to  any  Indian  legislative 
authority,  shall  for  all  purposes  be  construed  as  references  to  the 
correspondLDg  authority  constituted  by  the  principal  Act  as  amended 
by  this  Act. 

(fi)  If  any  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  first  establishment  of  the  Indian 
legislature  or  any  legislative  conncil  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Act  or  otherwise  in  first  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Co^cil  or  the  Govemor-Geneial  in  Council, 
as  occasion  may  require,  may  by  order  do  anything  which  appears 
to  them  necessar}'  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  difficulty. 
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SCHEDULES.  i 

EIB8T  SCHEDULE.  ^ 

NUMBBB  OF  MEUBKBS  OF  LEQISLATTVE  COUNCILS. 

Niimbar<rf 

I^giolatiTB  Caandl.  Uemben. 

UadiM 118 

fiomUy Ill 

BangtJ 125 

United  ProvinoM 118 

Puujftb 83 

Bihu  and  Oriasa 98 

Cential  PioviucM TO 

(Note. — The  Beoond  sohedule,  """'■■■"■"e  omaequeuliial  uaendmenlia,  tits., 
to  be  embodied  ia  the  OoTenuoent  of  India  Act,  1910,  is  omitted.  It*  efieot 
oan  be  seen  l;^  nrfennoe  to  that  Ant  at  rerised  in  aoootdanoe  with  §  45  (2)  of 
the  amending  Act. ) 
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